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DEERBROOK. 


CHAPTER  I. 

AN  EVENT.     ■*"' 


EvEBT  town-bred  person  who  travels  in  a  rich  country  region, 
knows  what  it  is  to  aee  a  neat  white  bouse  planted  in  a  prettjr 
Bitoation, — in  a  shrubbery,  or  commanding  a  sunny  common^ 
or  nestling  between  two  hills, — and  to  say  to  himself,  as  the 
carriage  sweeps  past  its  gate,  "  I  should  like  to  live  there," — 
"  I  could  be  very  happy  in  that  pretty  place."  Transient  TiaJons 
pass  bvifore  his  mind's-eye  of  dewy  summer  momiugs,  when 
the  eliAdows  are  long  on  the  grass,  and  of  bright  autumn  after- 
uoonu,  when  it  would  be  luxury  to  saunter  in  the  neighbouring 
lanes;  and  of  frosty  winter  days,  when  the  snn  shines  in  over 
the  laurustinus  at  the  window,  while  the  fire  bums  witlt  a  dif- 
ferent light  from  that  which  it  gives  in  the  dull  parlours  of  a 

Mr.  Grey's  house  bad  probably  been  the  object  of  this  kind 
of  speculation  to  one  or  more  persons,  three  times  a  week,  ever 
unce  the  stage-coach  had  begun  to  pass  through  Deerbrook. 
Deerbrook  was  a  rather  pretty  village,  dignified  as  it  was  with 
the  woods  of  a  fine  park,  which  formed  the  back-ground  to  its 
best  points  of  view.  Of  this  pretty  village,  Mr.  Grey's  was 
the  prettiest  house,  standing  in  a  field,  round  which  the  road 
swept.  There  were  trees  enough  about  it  to  shade  without 
darkening  it,  and  the  garden  and  shrubbery  behind  were 
evidently  of  no  conteniptible  extent.  The  timber  and  coal 
yards,  and'  granaries,  which  stretched  down  to  the  river  side, 
were  hidden  by  a  nice  management  of  the  garden  walls,  and 
training  of  the  shrubbery. 

In  the  drawing-room  of  this  tempting  w^jtajiiaiee.  sat  Mrs. 
Grey  and  her  eldest  danghter,  one  spring  evening,     I(  WM 


rather  an  nniimial  thing  for  them  to  be  in  jlie  drawing-room. 
Sophia  read  history  and  practised  her  music  every  morning  in 
the  httle  blue  parlour  which  looked  towards  the  road;  and  her 
mother  eat  in  the  dining-room,  which  had  the  same  aspect 
The  advantage  of  these  rooms  was,  that  they  commanded  the 
Loose  of  Mr.  BowUnd,  Mr.  Grey's  partner  in  the  com,  coal, 
and  timber  busiaeia,  and  also  the  dwelling  of.  Mrs.  Enderby, 
Mrs.  Rowland's  mother,  who  lived  juat  opposite  the  Rowlands'. 
The  drawing-room  looked  merely  into  the  garden.  The  only 
houses  seen  from  it  were  the  greenhouse  and  the  summer- 
honse ;  the  latter  of  which  now  served  tbe  purpose  of  a 
schoolroom  for  the  children  of  both  families,  and  stood  on 
the  boundaiy-line  of  the  gardens  of  the  two  gentlemen  of  the 
firm.  The  drawing-room  was  bo  dull,  that  it  was  kept  for 
company;  that  ia,  it  was  used  abont  three  times  a-year,  when 
the  pictures  were  unveiled,  the  green  baize  removed,  and  the 
groond-windows,  which  opened  upon  the  lawn,  thrown  wide, 
to  afford  to  the  rare  guests  of  the  family  a  welcome  from  birds 
and  flowers. 

The  ground-windowB  were  open  now,  and  on  one  side  sat 
Mrs.  Grey,  working  a  rug,  and  on  the  other  Sophia,  working 
a  collar.  The  ladies  were  evidently  in  a  state  of  expectation 
— a  state  exceedingly  trying  to  people  who,  living  at  ease  in 
the  country,  have  rarely  anything  to  expect  beyond  the  days 
of  the  week,  the  newspaper,  and  their  dinners.  Mrs.  Grey 
gave  her  needle  a  rest  every  few  minutes,  to  listen,  and  rang 
the  bell  three  times  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  to  make  inquiries 
of  her  mud  about  the  arrangements  of  the  best  bedroom. 
Sophia  could  not  attend  to  her  work,  and  presently  gave  in- 
formation that  Fanny  and  Mary  were  swinging  in  the  orchard. 
She  was  desired  to  call  them  ;  and  presently  Fanny  and 
Mary  appeared  at  the  window, — twins  of  t«n  years  old,  and 
Tery  pretty  little  girls. 

"  My  dears,"  said  Mrs.  Grey,  "  has  Miss  Toung  done  with 
yon  for  to-day  ?" 

"  0  yes,  mamma.  It  is  just  six  o'clock.  We  have  been  out 
of  school  this  hour  almost." 

"Then  come  in,  and  make  yourselves  neat,  and  lit  down 
with  us.  I  should  not  wonder  if  the  Miss  Ibbotsons  should 
be  here  now  before  you  are  ready.     But  where  is  Sydney  ?  " 

"  Oh,  he  is  making  a  pond  in  his  garden  there.  He  dug  it 
before  school  this  moming,  and  he  is  fillii^  it  now." 

*'  Yes,"  said  the  otb«r  ;  "  and  I  don't  know  when  he  will 


have  done,  for  a^&st  as  he  fills  it,  it  empties  t^ain,  and  he 
says  he  cannot  think  how  people  keep  their  ponds  filled." 

"  He  muat  have  done  now,  however,"  said  his  mother.  "  I 
suppose  he  is  tearing  his  clothes  to  jueces  with  drawing  the 
water-barrel,  and  wetting  himself  to  the  skin  besides." 

"  And  spoiHng  his  garden,"  said  Fanny.  "  He  has  dug  up 
aU  his  tepaticas  and  two  roae-biuhes  to  make  his  pond." 

"  Go  to  him,  my  defrs,  and  tell  him  to  come  in  directly, 
and  dress  himself  for  tea.  Tell  him  I  insist  upon  it.  Do  not 
run.  Walk  quietly.  Tou  will  heat  yourselves,  and  I  do  not 
like  Mrs.  Rowland  to  see  you  running." 

Mary  informed  her  brother  that  he  was  to  leave  his  pond 
and  come  in,  and  Fanny  added  that  mamma  insisted  npon  it. 
They  had  time  to  do  this,  to  walk  qmetlv,  to  have  their  hair 
made  quite  smooth,  and  to  sit  down  with  their  two  dolls  on 
each  side  the  common  cradle,  in  a  comer  of  the  drawing- 
room,  before  the  Miss  Ibbotsons  arrived. 

The  Miss  Ibbotsons  were  daughters  of  a  distant  relation  of 
itr.  Grey's.  Their  mother  had  been  dead  many  years  ;  they 
had  now  just  lost  their  father,  and  were  left  without  any 
nearer  relation  than  IV[r,  Gr^.  He  had  invited  them  to  visit 
hia  &mily  while  their  father's  affairs  were  in  course  of 
arrai^^ement,  and  till  it  could  be  discovered  what  their  means 
of  living  were  likely  to  be.  They  had  passed  their  lives  in 
Birmingham,  and  bad  every  inclination  to  return  to  it,  when 
their  visit  to  their  Deerbrook  relations  shonld  have  been  paid. 
Their  old  schoolfeUows  and  friends  all  lived  there :  and  they 
thought  it  would  be  easier  and  pleasanter  to  make  the  smallest 
income  supply  their  wants  in  their  native  town,  than  to  remove 
to  any  place  where  it  might  go  itirther.  They  had  taken 
4eave  of  their  friends  as  for  a  very  short  time,  and  when  they 
entered  Deerbrook,  looked  around  them  as  upon  a  place  in 
which  they  were  to  pass  a  summer. 

All  Deerbrook  had  been  informed  of  their  expected  arrival 
— as  it  always  was  of  everything  which  concerned  the  Grejrs. 
The  little  Rowlands  were  walking  with  their  mother  when  the 
chaise  came  up  the  street ;  but  being  particularly  desired  not 
to  look  at  it,  they  were  not  much  benefited  by  the  event. 
Their  grandmamma,  Mrs.  Enderby,  was  not  at  the  moment 
under  the  same  restriction ;  and  her  high  cap  might  be  seen 
above  the  green  blind  of  her  parlour  as  the  chaise  turned  into 
Mr.  Grey's  gate.  The  stationer,  the  parish  clerk,  and  the 
milliner  and  her  assistant,  had  obtained  a  passii^  view  of 


^ 


Bundry  boxes,  the  face  of  an  elderly  woman,  and  the  outJina 
of  two  black  bonnets, — all  that  they  could  boast  of  to  repay 
them  for  tlie  vigilance  of  a  whole  afternoon, 

Sophia  Grey  might  be  pardoned  for  some  anxiety  about  the 
reception  of  the  young  ladies.  She  was  four  years  younger 
than  the  younger  of  them  ;  and  Hester,  the  elder,  was  one- 
and-twenty, — a  venerable  age  to  a  girl  of -sixteen.  Sophia 
began  to  think  she  had  never  been  ^ally  afraid  of  anything 
before,  though  she  remembered  having  cried  bitterly  when 
£rst  leH  alone  with  her  govemesa ;  and  though  ^e  had 
always  been  remartable  for  clinging  to  her  mother's  side 
on  all  social  occasions,  in  the  approaching  trial  her  mother 
could  give  her  little  assistance.  These  cousins  would  be 
always  with  her.  How  she  shotild  read  history,  or  practise 
music  with  them  in  the  room,  she  could  not  imagine,  nor  what 
she  should  find  to  say  to  them  all  day  long.  If  poor  Elizabeth 
had  but  lived,  what  a  comfort  she  would  have  been  now  ;  the 
elder  one  would  have  taken  all  the  responsibility  1  And  she 
heaved  a  sigh  once  more,  as  she  thought,  to  the  memory  of 
poor  Elizabeth. 

Mr.  Grey  was  at  a  market  some  miles  off;  and  Sydney 
was  sent  by  his  mother  into  the  hall,  to  assist  in  the  work  of 
alighting,  and  causing  the  luggage  to  alight.  As  any  other 
boy  of  thirteen  would  have  done,, he  slunk  behind  the  hall 
door,  without  venturing  to  speak  to  the  strangers,  and  left  the 
business  to  the  guests  and  the  maids.  Mrs.  Grey  and  Sophia 
awaited  them  in  the  drawing-room,  and  were  ready  with  in- 
formation about  how  uneasy  they  had  all  been  about  the  rain 
iu  the  morning,  till  they  remembered  that  it  would  lay  the 
dust,  and  so  make  the  journey  pleasanter.  The  twins  shoul- 
dered their  dolls,  and  looked  on  from  their  stools,  while 
Sydney  stole  in,  and  for  want  of  some  better  way  of  covering 
his  awkwardness,  began  rocking  the  cradle  with  his  foot  till 
he  tilted  it  over. 

Sophia  found  the  first  half-hour  not  at  all  difficult  to  sur- 
mount. She  and  Margaret  Ibbotsou  informed  each  other  of 
tlie  precise  number  of  miles  between  Deerbrook  and  Birming- 
ham. She  ascertained  fully  to.^er  satisfaction  that  her  guests 
had  dined.  She  assisted  them  in  the  observation  that  the 
grass  of  the  lawn  looked  very  green  after  the  streets  of 
Birmingham;  and  she  had  to  tell  them  that  her  father  was 
obliged  to  attend  the  market  some  miles  off,  and  would  not  be 
home  for  an  hour  or  two.    Then  the  time  came  w' 
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were  to  be  taken  off,  and  she  could  offer  to  stow  the  way  to 
tile  spareTOom.  There  she  took  Hester  and  Margatet  to  the 
window,  and  explained  to  them,  what  they  saw  thence  ;  and, 
as  it  was  necessary  to  talk,  she  poured  out  what  was  musC 
familiar  to  her  mind,  experiencing  a  sudden  relief  from  all  the 
unwonted  shyness  which  had  tormented  her. 

"  That  is  Mr.  liowland's  house — papa's  partner,  you  know. 
Isn't  it  an  ugly  place,  with  that  ridiculous  porch  to  it  ?  But 
Mrs.  Rowland  can  never  be  satisfied  without  altering  her 
house  once  a  year.  She  haa  made  Mr.  Rowland  spend  more 
money  upon  tliat  place  than  would  have  built  a  new  one  of 
twice  the  eize. — That  house  opposite  is  Mrs.  Enderby's,  Mrs. 
Kowland's  mother's.  So  near  as  she  lives  to  the  Eowlnnda,  it 
is  shocking  how  they  neglect  her.  There  could  be  no  difficult 
in  being  properly  attentive  to  her,  so  near  as  she  is,  could 
there?  But  when  she  is  ill  we  are  obliged  to  go  and  see  her 
sometimes,  when  it  is  very  inconvenient,  because  Mrs.  Rowland 
has  never  been  near  her  all  day.     Is  not  it  shocking?" 

"  I  rather  wonder  she  should  complain  of  her  family,"  ob- 
served Margaret. 

"  Oh,  she  is  not  remarkable  for  keeping  her  feelings  to  her- 
self, poor  soul  I  But  really  it  is  wonderful  how  little  she  says 
about  it,  except  when  her  heart  is  quite  full, — just  to  us.  She 
tries  to  excuse  Mrs.  Kowland  all  she  can  ;  and  she  makes  out 
that  Mrs.  Rowland  is  such  an  excellent  mother,  and  so  busy 
with  her  children,  and  all  that.  But  you  know  that  is  no 
excuse  for  not  taking  care  of  her  own  moiher." 

"Those  are  the  Verdon  woods,  are  they  not?"  said  Hester, 
leaning  out  of  the  window  to  survey  the  whole  of  the  sunny 
prospect.  "  I  suppose  you  spend  half  your  days  in  those 
woods  in  summer." 

"No;  mammagoesoutvery  little,  and  I  seldom  walkbeyond 
the  garden.  But  now  you  are  come,  we  shall  go  everywhere. 
Ours  is  considered  a  very  pretty  village." 

The  sisters  thought  it  so  beautiful,  that  they  gazed  as  if 
Aey  feared  it  would  melt  away  if  they  withdrew  their  eyea. 
The  one  discovered  the  bridge,  lying  in  shadow  ;  the  other 
the  pointed  roof  of  the  building  which  surmounted  the  spring 
in  the  park  woods.  Sophia  was  well  pleased  at  their  pleasure: 
and  their  questions,  and  her  descriptions,  went  on  improving 
IB- rapidity,  till  a  knock  at  the  door  of  the  room  cut  short  the 
cidechism.  It  was  Morris,  the  Miss  Ibbotsons'  maid  ;  and 
her  appearance  gave  Sophia  a  hint  to  leave  her  guests  to 


refresh  themBelreg.  She  glanced  ctver  the  room,  to  see  that 
nothing  was  wanting  ;  pointed  oat  tlie  beU,  intimated  Uiat  the 
washstands  were  mahogany,  which  showed  eveiy  splash,  and 
expltuned  that  the  green  blinds  were  meant  to  be  always 
down  when  the  sun  shone  in,  lest  it  should  fade  the  carpet. 
She  then  withdrew,  telling  the  yoimg  ladies  that  they  would 
find  tea  ready  when  they  came  down. 

"  How  very  handsome  Hester  is  I"  was  the  exclamation  of 
both  mother  and  daughter,  when  Sophia  had  shut  the  draw- 
ing'room  dooi  behind  her. 

"I  wonder,"  said  Mrs.  Grey,  "that  nobody  ever  told  ns 
how  handsome  we  should  find  Hester.  I  should  like  to  see 
what  fault  Mrs.  Bowland  can  find  in  her  face." 

"It  is  rather  odd  that  one  sister  should  have  al!  lie  beauty," 
said  Sophia.     "  I  do  not  see  anything  striking  in  Margaret." 

"  Mrs.  Rowland  will  say  she  is  pliuu  ;  bat,  in  my  opinion, 
Margaret  is  better  looking  than  any  of  the  Bowlands  are  ever 
likely  to  be.  Margaret  would  not  be  thought  plun  away  from 
her  sister. — I  hope  they  are  not  fine  ladies.  I  am  rather  sur- 
prised at  their  bringing  a  maid.  She  looks  a,  very  respectable 
person ;  but  I  did  not  suppose  they  would  keep  a  maid  till 
they  knew  better  what  to  look  forward  to.  I  do  not  know 
what  Mr,  Grey  will  think  of  it." 

When  Hester  and  Margaret  came  down,  Mrs.  Grey  was 
ready  with  an  account  of  the  society  of  the  place. 

"  We  are  as  well  off  for  society,"  said  she,  "  as  most  places 
of  the  size.  If  yon  were  to  ask  the  bookseller  at  Blickley, 
who  supplies  our  club,  he  woidd  tell  yon  that  we  are  rather 
intellectual  people:  and  I  hope  you  will  see,  when  our  friends 
have  called  on  you,  that  though  we  seem  to  be  living  out  of 
the  world,  we  are  not  without  our  pleasures.  I  think,  Sophia, 
the  Levitts  will  oertwnly  call." 

"  O  yes,  mamma,  to-morrow,  I  have  no  doubt." 

"  Dr.  Levitt  is  our  rector,"  observed  Mrs.  Grey  to  her 
guests.  "  We  are  dissenters,  as  you  know,  and  our  neighbour, 
Mrs.  Rowland  is  very  much  scandalized  at  it.  If  Mr.  Rowland 
wonld  have  allowed  it,  she  would  have  made  a  difficulty  on 
that  gronnd  about  having  her  children  educated  with  mine. 
'  But  £e  Levitts'  conduct  might  teach  her  better.  They  make 
no  difference  on  account  of  our  bang  dissenters.  They  always 
call  on  our  frienda  ^e  first  day  afi^  they  arrive,— or  tae 
second,  at  flirthest.     I  have  no  doubt  we  ihttll  see  the  LerUts 


"  And  Hn.  Enderbjr,  I  am  nire,"  said  Sophia,  "  if  she  is 
at  all  able  to  etir  oat." 

"  Oh,  jcB,  Mrs.  Enderb;  knows  what  is  right,  if  h«T  daughter 
does  not.  if  she  doei  not  call  to-morrow,  I  shall  think  that 
Mrs.  Bowland  prevented  her.  She  can  keep  her  mother 
within  doors,  a«  we  know,  when  it  soits  her  purposes." 

"  But  Mr.  Philip  is  here,  mamma,  and  Mrs.  Enderby  can  do 
as  she  likes  when  she  has  her  bod  with  her. — I  aasnre  yon  be 
is  hure,  mamma.  I  saw  the  cobbler's  boy  carry  home  a  pair 
of  boots  there  this  morning." 

Sydney  bad  better  eridrace  Bti!l  to  produce.  Mr.  Enderby 
had  been  talking  with  him  aboat  fishing  lliia  afternoon.  He 
said  be  had  come  down  for  a  fortnight's  fishing.  Fanny  also 
declared  that  Matilda  Bowland  had  told  Miss  Yonng  to-day, 
that  uncle  Philip  was  coming  to  see  the  new  schoolroom. 
Mrs.  Grey  WM  always  glad,  on  poor  Mrs.  Enderby's  account, 
when  she  liad  her  son  with  her :  but  otherwise  she  owned  she 
did  not  care  for  hii  ooming.  He  was  too  like  his  uster  to 
please  her. 

"  He  is  very  high,  to  be  sure,"  observed  Sophia. 

"  And  really  there  is  no  occasion  for  that  wi&  us,"  resumed 
Mrs,  Grey,  "  We  should  never  think  of  mixing  him  np  witli 
his  sister's  proceedings,  if  he  did  not  do  it  himteif.  No  one 
would  suppose  him  answerable  for  her  rudeness  ;  at  least,  I 
am  sure  such  a  thing  would  never  enter  mj  head.  But  he 
forces  it  upon  one's  mind  by  carrying  liimself  so  high." 

"  I  don't  think  ha  can  hdp  being  so  tall,"  observed  Sydney. 

"  But  he  buttons  up,  and  makes  the  most  of  it,"  replied   , 
Sophia.     "  He  stalks  in  like  a  Polish  count." 

The  sisters  could  not  help  smiling  at  this  proof  that  tho 
incumons  of  the  Poles  into  this  place  were  confined  to  the 
book  club.  They  happened  to  be  well  acquainted  with  a 
Polish  connt,  who  was  short  of  stature  and  did  not  stalk. 
They  were  spared  all  neoessi^  of  exerting  themselves  in  con- 
versation, for  it  went  on  very  well  without  the  aid  of  mora 
than  a  word  or  two  from  them. 

"  Do  joa  think,  mamma,  the  Andersons  will  cmne  ?."  asked 

"  Not  before  Sunday,  my  dear.  The  Andersons  live  three 
miles  off,"  she  explained,  "and  are  much  confined  by  their" 
school.  They  may  possibly  call  on  Saturday  afternoon,  as 
Saturday  is  a  half-holiday ;  but  Sunday  after  church  is  a  more 
l&ely  time.— We  dp  not  much  approve  of  Smiday  visits;  and 
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I  dare  brj  you  feel  the  eame  :  but  this  is  a  particular  case, — 
people  living  three  miles  off,  you  know,  and  keeping  a  school. 
And  being  dissenters,  we  do  not  hke  to  appear  illiberal  to  those 
■who  are  not  of  our  own  way  of  thinking ;  so  the  Andersons 
sometimes  come  in  after  church;  and  I  am  sore  you  will  accept 
their  call  just  as  if  it  was  made  in  any  other  way." 

Hester  and  Margaret  could  only  say  that  they  should  be 
happy  b)  see  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anderson  in  any  mode  which  was 
most  convenient  to  themselves.  A  laugh  went  through  the 
family,  and  a  general  exclamation  of  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ander- 
son !"  "  The  Andersons"  happened  to  be  two  maiden  sisters, 
who  kept  a  young  ladies'  school.  It  was  some  time  before 
Mrs.  Grey  herself  could  so  far  command  her  countenance  as 
to  frown  with  becoming  severity  at  Fanny,  who  continued  to 
giggle  for  some  time,  with  intervals  of  convulsive  stillness,  at 
the  idea  that  "the  Andersons"  could  mean  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Anderson.  In  the  midst  of  the  struggle,  Mr.  Grey  entered. 
He  laid  a  hand  on  the  head  of  each  twin,  observed  that  they 
seemed  very  merry,  and  asked  whether  his  cousins  had  been 
kind  enough  to  make  them  laugh  already.  To  these  cousins 
he  offered  a  brief  and  hearty  welcome,  remarking  that  he  sup- 
posed they  had  been  told  what  had  prevented  his  being  oa  thn 
spot  ou  their  arrival,  and  that  he  need  not  trouble  them  with 
the  story  over  again. 

Sydney  bad  slipped  out  as  his  father  entered,  for  the  chance 
of  riding  his  horse  to  the  stable, — a  ride  of  any  length  being 
in  bis  opinion  better  than  none.  When  he  returned, in  a  few 
minutes,  he  tried  to  whisper  to  Sophia,  over  the  back  of  her 
chair,  but  could  not  for  laughing.  After  repeated  attempts, 
Sophia  pushed  him  away. 

"  Come,  my  boy,  out  with  it!"  said  his  father.  "What  yon 
can  tell  your  sister  you  can  tell  us.     What  is  the  joke?" 

Sydney  looked  as  if  he  had  rather  not  explain  before  the 
Btraogers ;  but  he  never  dared  to  trifle  with  his  father.  He 
had  just  heard  from  little  George  Rowland,  that  Mrs.  Rowland 
had  said  at  home,  that  the  young  ladies  at  Mr.  Grey's,  who  had 
been  made  so  much  fuss  about,  were  not  young  ladies,  after  all : 
she  had  seen  the  face  of  one,  as  they  passed  her  in  the  chaise, 
and  she  was  sure  the  person  could  not  be  less  than  fifly. 

"  She  saw  Morris,  no  doubt,"  said  Hester,  amidst  the  general 
laugh. 

"I  hope  she  will  come  to-morrow,  and  see  some  people  who 
are  very  little  like  fifty,"  said  Mrs,  Grey,      "  8]]e  v^  be  soii 
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priaed,  I  think,"  she  added,  looking  at  Hester,  vith  a  very 
meaniiig  manner  of  admiration.  "  I  really  hope,  for  her  owa 
sake,  she  will  come,  though  you  need  not  mind  if  she  does  not. 
You  will  have  no  great  lo33.  Mr.  Grey,  I  suppose  you  think 
she  will  call?" 

"  No  doubt,  my  dear.  Mrs.  Rowland  never  omits  calling  on 
oar  friends;  and  why  should  she  now 7"  And  Mr.  Grey  ap- 
plied himself  to  conversation  with  his  cousins,  while  the  rest 
of  the  family  enjoyed  further  merriment  about  Mrs.  Bowland 
having  mistaken  Morris  for  one  of  the  Miss  Ibbotsona. 

Mr.  Grey  showed  a  sympathy  with  the  sisters,  which  made 
them  more- at  home  than  liiey  had  felt  since  they  entered  the 
house.  He  knew  some  of  their  Birmingham  friends,  and  could 
speak  of  the  institutions  and  interests  of  the  town.  For  a 
whole  hour  he  engaged  them  in  brisk  conversation,  without 
having  once  alluded  to  their  private  affairs  or  his  own,  or  said 
one  word  about  Deerbrook  socie^.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
just  as  Mary  and  Fanny  had  received  orders  to  go  to  bed,  and 
were  putting  their  dolls  into  the  cradle  in  preparation,  the 
scrambling  of  a  horse's  feet  was  beard  on  the  gravel  before  the 
front  door,  and  the  house-beU.  rang. 

"Who  can  be  coming  at  this  time  of  night  ?"  said  Mrs.  Grey. 

"  It  is  Hope,  I  have  no  doubt,"  replied  her  husband.  "  As  I 
passed  his  door,  I  asked  him  to  go  out  to  old  Mr.  Smithson, 
who  seems  to  me  to  be  rather  worse  than  better,  and  to  let  me 
know  whether  anything  can  be  done  for  the  old  gentleman. 
Hope  has  come  to  report  of  him,  no  doubt." 

"  Oh,  mamma,  don't  send  us  to  bed  if  it  is  Mr.  Hopef'  cried 
the  little  girls.    "  Let  us  sit  up  a  httle  longer  if  it  is  Mr.  Hope." 

"  Mr.  Hope  is  a  great  favourite  with  the  children, — with  us 
all,"  observed  Mrs.  Grey  to  the  sisters.  "  We  have  the  greatest 
confidence  in  him  as  our  medical  man  ;  as  indeed  eveiy  one 
has  who  employs  him.  Mr.  Grey  brought  him  here  and  we 
consider  him  the  greatest  acquisition  our  society  ever  had." 

The  sisters  could  not  be  surprised  at  this  when  they  saw 
Mr.  Hope.  The  only  wonder  was,  that,  in  the  description  of 
tiie  intellectual  society  of  Deerbrook,  Mr.  Hope  had  not  been 
mentioned  first.  He  was  not  handsome ;  but  there  was  a.  gaiety 
of  countenance  and  manner  in  him  under  which  the  very  lamp 
seemed  to  bum  brighter.  He  came,  as  Mr.  Grey  had  ex- 
plained, on  business ;  and,  not  having  been  aware  of  the  arnval 
of  the  strangers,  would  have  retreated  when  bis  errand  was 
dcHie;  but,  as  opposition  was  made  to  this  by  both  parents  and 
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children,  be  sat  dovn  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  to  be  taken  into 

consuliation  about  hov  the  !MisB  Ibbotcons  were  to  be  con- 

'  ducted  through  the  process  of  seeing  the  sights  of  Seerbrook. 

With  all  sinceritj,  the  sisters  declared  that  the  woods  of  the 
park  would  fully  satisfy  them, — that  they  had  been  accns* 
tAmed  to  a  life  so  quiet,  that  excursions  were  not  at  all  neces- 
sary to  their  enjoyment.  Mr.  Grey  was  det«nnined  that  they 
should  visit  every  place  worlii  seeing  in  the  neighbourhood, 
while  it  was  in  its  aonimer  beauty.  Mr.  Hope  was  exactly  the 
right  person  to  consult,  as  there  was  no  nook,  no  hamlet,  to 
which  his  tastes  or  his  profession  had  nettled  him.  So^Jiia 
put  paper  before  him,  on  which  he  was  to  note  distonctts, 
according  to  his  and  Mr.  Grey'a  computations.  Now,  it  was 
one  peculiarly  of  Mr,  Hope  that  be  could  never  see  a  piece  of 
paper  before  him  without  drawing  upon  it.  Sophia's  music- 
books,  and  any  sheet  of  blotting-paper  which  might  ever  have 
come  in  his  way,  bore  tokens  of  this ;  and  now  his  fingers 
were  as  busy  as  usual  while  he  was  talking  and  computii^  and 
arranging.  When,  as  he  said,  enough  had  been  planned  to 
occupy  a  month,  he  threw  down  his  pencil,  and  took  leave  till 
the  morning,  when  he  intended  to  nuke  a  call  which  should  be 
less  involuntary. 

The  moment  he  was  gone,  the  little  girls  laid  hands  on  the 
sheet  of  paper  on  which  he  had  been  employed.  As  they 
expected,  it  was  covered  with  scraps  of  sketches ;  and  they 
exclaimed  with  delight, — "Look  here  I  Here  is  the  spring. 
How  fond  Mr.  Hope  is  of  drawing  the  spring  I  And  here 
is  the  foot-bridge  at  Dinglefoid  I  And  what  is  this  7  Here  is 
a  place  we  don't  know,  papa." 

"  I  do  not  know  how  you  should,  my  dears.  It  is  the 
abbey  rain  down  the  river,  which  I  rather  think  you  have 
never  seen." 

"  No,  but  we  ahoold  like  to  see  it.  Are  there  no  faces  this 
time,  Fanny?  None  anywhere?  No  Amny  &ces  this  time  1 
I  like  tliem  the  best  of  Mr,  Hope's  drawings.  Sophia,  do  let 
us  show  some  of  the  faces  that  are  on  your  music-books." 

"  If  you  will  be  sure  and  put  them  away  again.  But  yon 
know  if  Mr.  Hope  is  ever  reminded  of  them,  he  will  be  sure 
to  rub  them  out" 

"  He  did  dd  Owen  fishing  so  that  he  can't  rub  it  out  if  he 
would,"  said  Sydney.  "  He  did  it  in  ink  for  me ;  and  that 
is  better  than  any  of  your  sketches,  that  will  rub  out  in  a 
linute." 


"  Come,  children,"  laid  their  father,  "  it  i«  aa  hottr  put  yma 
bedtime." 

When  the  children  were  gone,  and  Sophia  wat  attending 
the  sisters  to  their  apartment,  Mrs.  Qrej  looked  at  her  hus- 
band over  her  spectacles.     "  Well,  my  dear!"  said  she, 

"  Well,  my  dear  I"  responded  Mr.  Qrej. 

"  Do  not  you  think  Hester  very  handsome?" 

"  There  ie  no  doubt  of  it,  my  dear.    She  it  veiy  handiome." 

"  Do  not  yon  think  Mr.  Hope  tjiinks  »  too  ?  " 

It  is  a  fact  which  few  but  the  despisen  of  their  race  like  to 
acknowledge,  and  which  those  despisers  of  their  race  are  there- 
fore apt  to  interpret  wrongly,  and  are  enabled  to  make  too 
much  of — that  it  is  perfectly  natural, — so  natural  as  to  appear 
necessary,— that  when  young  people  first  meet,  the  pomibility 
of  their  falling  in  love  should  occur  to  all  the  minds  present. 
We  hare  no  doubt  that  it  always  is  so ;  though  we  are  per- 
fectly aware  that  the  idea  speedily  goes  out  again,  as  naturally 
as  it  oame  in  ;  and  in  no  case  so  speedily  and  naturally  as  in 
the  minds  of  the  parties  most  nearly  concerned,  from  the 
moment  that  Oie  concern  becomes  very  near  indeed.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  the  minds  in  Mr.  Qrey's  drawing-room 
underwent  the  common  snoceasion  of  ideas, — slight  and  tran- 
sient im^inations,  which  pass  into  nothingness  when  unex- 
pressed. Probably  the  sisters  wondered  whether  Mr.  Hope 
was  married,  whether  he  was  engaged,  whether  he  was  meant 
for  Sophia,  in  the  prospect  of  her  growing  old  enough.  Pro- 
bably each  speculated  for  half  a  moment,  unconsciously,  for 
her  sister,  and  Sophia  for  both.  Probably  Mr.  Grey  might 
reflect  that  when  young  people  are  in  the  way  of  meeting 
frequently  in  country  excursions,  a  love  affair  is  no  very 
unnatural  result  But  Mrs.  Grey  was  the  only  one  who  ^xed 
the  idea  in  her  own  mind  and  another's  by  speaking  of  it 

"  Do  not  yon  think  Mr.  Hope  thinks  Hester  very  handsome. 
Mr.  Grey?"^ 

"I  really  know  nothing  about  it,  my  dear.  He  did  not 
speak  on  the  subject  as  he  mounted  his  horse ;  and  that  is  the 
cmly  opportunity  he  has  had  of  saying  anything  about  the 
young  ladies." 

"  It  would  hare  been  strange  if  he  had  then,  before  Sydney 
and  the  servants." 

"  Very  strange  indeed." 

"  But  do  you  not  think  he  must  have  been  struck  with  her  ? 
leliouldlikever^welltohc^reliervettlfdherei  aqdthecomer> 
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faoose  of  Mr,  Rowland'a  might  do  nicely  for  them.  I  do  not 
know  what  Mrs.  Rowland  would  think  of  Mr.  Hope's  marrying 
into  onr  connection  so  decidedly." 

"My  dear,"  said  her  husband,  smiling,  "just  consider !  For 
anything  we  know,  these  young  ladies  may  both  be  attached 
and  engaged.     Hope  may  be  attached  elsewhere ." 

"  No ;  that  I  will  answer  for  it  he  is  not.     I ." 

"  Wdl,  yon  may  have  your  reaaoos  for  being  sure  on  that 
head.  But  he  may  not  like  the  girls ;  they  may  not  like  him  : 
— in  short,  the  only  thing  that  has  happened  is,  that  they  have 
seen  each  other  for  one  quarter  of  an  hour." 

"  Wall  I  there  is  no  saying  what  may  come  of  it" 

"  Very  true  :  let  us  wait  and  see." 

"  But  there  is  no  harm  in  my  telling  yon  whatever  comes 
into  my  head  I" 

"  None  in  the  world,  unless  yon  get  it  so  fixed  there  that 
somebody  else  happens  to  know  it  too.  Be  careful,  my  dear. 
Let  no  one  of  these  young  people  get  a  glimpse  of  your  specu- 
lation.    Think  of  the  consequence  to  them  and  to  yourself," 

f '  Dear  me,  Mr.  Grey  1  you  need  not  be  afraid.  What  a 
serious  matter  you  make  of  a  word  or  two!" 

"  Because  a  good  many  ideas  belong  to  that  word  or  two, 
my  dear." 


UOOHLIGBT  TO  TOWNSFOLK. 

The  moment  the  door  closed  behind  Sophia,  as  she  left  the 
sisters  in  their  apartment,  Hester  crossed  die  room  with  a  step 
very  like  a  dance,  and  threw  up  the  window. 

"  I  had  rather  look  out  than  sleep,"  aeiA  she.  "  I  shall  be 
ashamed  to  close  my  eyes  on  such  a  prospect.  Morris,  if  you 
are  waiting  for  us,  you  may  go.     1  shall  sit  up  a  long  while 

Morris  thought  she  had  not  seen  Hester  in  such  spirits  since 
her  father's  death.  She  was  unwilling  to  check  tbem,  but  said 
something  about  the  fatigues  of  the  journey,  and  being  iresh 
for  the  next  day. 

"  No  fear  for  to-morrow,  Morris.  We  are  in  the  country, 
you  know,  and  I  cannot  fancy  being  tired  la  the  fields,  and  in 
«ncb  a  park  as  that.    Good  night,  Morris," 
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When  she  too  was  gone,  Hester  called  Margaret  to  her,  put 
her  arm  iMund  her  waist,  and  kissed  her  again  and  again. 

"  You  seem  happy  to-night,  Hester,"  said  Margaret's  gentle 
voice. 

"  Tes,"  sighed  Hester ;  "  more  like  being  happy  than  for  a 
long  time  past  How  little  we  know  what  we  shall  feel  1  Here 
have  I  been  dreading  and  dreading  this  ereniiig,  and  shrinking 
from  the  idea  of  meeting  the  Greys,  and  wanting  to  write  at 
the  last  moment  to  say  that  we  would  not  come. — and  it  tarns 
out — Oh,  BO  differently  I  Think  of  day  afler  day,  week  after 
week  of  pure  country  life  1  When  they  were  planning  for  us 
to-night,  and  talking  of  the  brook,  and  lanes,  and  meadows,  it 
made  lay  very  heart  dance," 

"  Thank  God  1"  said  Margaret.  "  When  your  heart  dances, 
there  is  nothing  left  to  wish." 

"  But  did  not  yours  ?  Had  you  ever  such  a  prospect  before, 
— such  a  prospect  of  delicious  pleasure  for  weeks  together, — 
except  perhaps  when  we  caught  our  first  sight  of  the  sea?" 

"  Nothing  can  ever  equal  that,"  replied  Mai^;aret.  "  Do 
not  you  hear  now  the  shout  we  gave  when  we  saw  the  sparkles 
on  lie  horizon, — heaving  sparklee, — when  we  were  a  mile  off, 
and  mamma  held  me  up  that  I  might  see  it  better ;  and  baby, — 
dear  baby, — clapped  his  little  hands  ?  Does  it  not  seem  like 
yesterday?" 

"  Like  yesterday :  and  yet,  if  baby  had  lived,  he  would 
now  have  been  our  companion,  taking  the  place  of  all  other 
fiiends  to  us.  I  thought  of  him  when  I  saw  Sydney  Grey ; 
but  he  would  have  heai  very  unlike  Sydney  Grey.  He  would 
have  been  five  years  older,  but  still  different  from  what  Sydney 
will  be  at  eighteen — graver,  more  manly." 

"  How  strange  is  the  idea  of  having  a  brother  1"  said  Mar- 
garet. "  I  never  see  girls  with  their  brothers  but  I  watch 
them,  and  long  to  feel  what  it  is,  just  for  one  hour.  I  wonder 
what  difference  it  would  have  made  between  you  and  me,  if 
we  had  had  a  brother." 

"  You  and  he  would  have  been  close  friends — always  to- 
gether, and  I  should  have  been  left  alone,"  said  Hester,  with  a 
sigh.  "  Oh,  yes,"  she  continued,  interrupting  Margaret's  pro- 
test, "  it  woidd  have  been  bo.  There  can  never  be  the  same 
friendship  between  three  as  between  two." 

"And  why  should  you  have  been  the  one  left  out?"  asked 
Margaret.  "But  this  is  all  nonsense — all  a  dream,"  she  added. 
"  The  reality  is  that  baby  died — still  a  baby — and  we  know 
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no  mora  of  wliat  he  would  have  been,  than  of  vliat  he  is.    The 
real  trudi  is,  that  ^ou  and  I  are  alone,  tA  be  each  other's  only 

"  It  malces  me  tremble  to  think  of  it,  Mai^aret.  It  is  not 
80  long  since  our  home  seemed  fall.  How  we  used  all  to  sit 
round  the  fire,  and  laugh  and  play  with  papa,  as  if  we  were 
not  to  separate  till  we  lud  aU  grown  old  :  and  now,  young  as 
we  are,  here  we  ara  alone  t  How  do  we  know  that  we  shall 
be  left  to  each  other?" 

"There  is  only  onething  we  can  do,  Hester,"  said  Margaret, 
restiiig  her  head  on  her  sister's  shoulder.  "  We  must  make 
the  moet  of  being  together  while  we  can.  There  must  not  be 
the  shadow  of  a  cloud  between  us  for  a  moment.  Our  confi- 
dence must  be  as  full  and  free,  our  whole  minds  as  absolutely 
open,  as — as  I  hare  read  and  heard  that  two  minds  can  never 
be." 

"  Those  who  say  so  do  not  know  what  may  be,"  exclaimed 
Hester.  "  I  am  snra  there  is  not  a  thought,  a  feeling  in  me, 
that  I  could  not  t^l  you,  though  I  know  I  never  could  to  any 
one  else." 

"If  I  were  to  lose  you,  Heater,  there  are  many,  many  things 
that  would  be  shut  up  in  me  for  ever.  There  will  never  be 
any  one  on  earth  to  whom  I  conld  say  the  things  that  I  can 
tell  to  you.    Do  you  believe  this,  Hester  ? " 

"  I  do.     I  know  it." 

"  Then  you  will  never  again  doubt  me,  as  you  certainly 
have  done  aometimes.  You  cannot  imagine  how  my  heart 
sinks  when  I  see  you  are  fancying  that  I  care  for  somebody 
else  more  than  for  you ;  when  you  think  that  I  am  feeling 
differently  from  you.  Oh,  Heater,  I  know  every  change  of  your 
thoughts  by  your  face  ;  and  indeed  your  thoughts  have  been 
mistaken  sometimes." 

"  They  hare  been  wicked,  often,"  said  Heater,  in  a  low 
voice.  "  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  I  must  be  hopelessly 
bad,  when  I  have  found  that  the  strongest  affection  I  have  in 
the  world  has  made  me  unjust  and  cruel  to  the  person  I  love 
best.  I  have  a  j'ealoua  temper,  Margaret ;  and  a  J^ous  temper 
is  a  wicked  temper." 

"  How  you  are  unkind  to  yourself,  Hester,  I  do  believe  you 
will  never  doubt  me  again." 

"  I  never  will.  And  if  I  find  a  thought  of  the  kind  rising 
in  me,  I  will  tell  you  the  moment  I  am  aware  of  it." 

*'I)o;  and  I  will  t«ll  you  the  moment  I  see  a  trace  of  raoh  a 
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thought  in  your  feoe.  So  we  bIwII  be  safe.  We  can  nevet 
miaunderetMid  each  other  for  more  than  a  moment." 

B7  the  gentle  leave  of  Heaven,  all  human  beings  hare 
visions.  Not  the  lowest  and  dullest  but  has  the  coaneneas  of 
fais  life  relieved  at  moments  by  some  scenery  of  hope  rising 
tbrongh  the  broodii^  fogs  of  his  intellect,  and  his  heart.  Buoh 
visitations  of  mercy  are  the  privilege  of  the  innocent,  and  the 
Bupport  of  the  infirm.  Here  were  the  lonely  Bisters  tmetained 
in  bereavement  and  self-rebuke,  by  the  vision  of  a  friendship 
which  should  be  unearthly  in  its  depth  and  freedom  ;  they 
were  so  happy  for  the  hour,  that  nothing  could  disturb  them. 

"  I  do  not  see,"  observed  Hester,  "that  it  will  be  possible  to 
enjoy  any  intimate  intercourse  with  this  family.  Unless  they 
are  of  a  different  order  from  what  they  eeem,  we  ccmnot  have 
much  in  common  ;  but  I  am  sure  they  mean  to  ba  kind,  and 
they  will  let  ns  be  happy  in  our  own  way.  Oh,  what  mornings 
you  and  I  will  have  together  in  those  woods  I  Did  you  ever 
see  anything  10  sod  as  they  look  in  this  light?" 

"  And  the  bend  of  the  river  glittering  there  t  Here,  a  little 
more  this  way,  and  you  will  see  it  as  I  do.  The  moon  is  not 
at  the  full  yet ;  the  river  will  be  like  this  for  some  nights  to 

"And  these  rides  and  drives, — I  hope  nothing  will  prevent 
our  going  through  the  whole  list  of  them.  What  is  the  matter, 
Maigaret  ?    Why  are  you  so  cool  about  them  ? 

"  I  think  all  the  pleasure  depends  upon  the  companionship, 
and  I  have  some  doubts  abont  that.  I  had  rather  sit  at  work 
in  a  drawing-room  all  day,  than  go  among  mountains  with 

"  Like  the  Mansons  ;  Oh,  that  spreading  of  shawls,  and 
bustle  about  the  sandwiches,  before  they  oould  give  a  look  at 
the  waterfall  [  I  am  afraid  we  may  find  something  of  the 
same  drawback  here." 

"  1  am  afraid  so." 

"  Well,  only  let  ns  get  out  into  the  woods  and  lanes,  and  we 
will  manage  to  enjoy  ourselves  there.  We  can  contrive  to 
digress  here  and  there  togelLer  without  being  missed.  But  I 
think  we  are  judging  rather  hastily  from  what  we  saw  this 
evening  even  about  this  family  ;  and  we  have  no  right  to  sup- 
pose that  all  their  acquaintance  are  like  them." 

"  No,  indeed ;  and  I  am  sure  Ur.  Hope,  for  one,  is  of  a 
different  order.  He  dropped  one  thing,  one  little  saying, 
which  proved  this  to  my  mind."        1         t.ODgk 
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"  I  know  what  you  mean — about  the  old  man  that  ia  to  be 
OUT  guide  over  that  heath  they  were  talking  of-~about  why 
that  heath  is  a  different  and  more  beautiful  place  to  him  than 
to  us,  or  to  hiB  former  eelf.     Is  it  not  true,  what  he  said  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  it  is  true.  I  have  little  to  say  of  my  own  e^w- 
rience,  or  wisdom,  or  goodness,  whichever  it  was  that  he  par- 
ticularly meant  as  giving  a  new  power  of  sight  to  the  old  man; 
but  1  know  that  no  tree  waves  to  my  eye  as  it  did  i«n  years 
ago,  and  the  music  of  running  water  ia  richer  to  my  ear  as 
every  summer  comes  round." 

"  Yes  ;  I  almost  wonder  sometimes  whether  all  things  are 
not  made  at  the  moment  by  the  mind  that  sees  them,  so  won- 
derfully do  they  change  with  oae's  mood,  and  according  to  the 
store  of  thoughts  they  lay  open  in  one's  mind.  If  I  lived  in 
a  desert  island  (supposing  one's  intellect  could  go  on  to  grow 
there),  I  should  feel  sure  of  this." 

"  But  not  here,  where  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  village  eot  (if 
there  be  one),  and  Mr.  Hope,  and  the  children,  and  we  our- 
selves all  see  the  same  objects  in  sunlight  and  moosJight,  and 
acknowledge  them  to  be  the  game,  though  we  cannot  measure 
feelings  upon  them.  I  wish  Mr.  Hope  may  say  something 
more  whit^  may  lead  to  the  old  man  on  the  heath  again.  He 
is  coming  to-morrow  morning," 

"  Tes  ;  we  shall  see  him  again  to-morrow." 


CHAPTEK  m. 

MAKINO  ACqUAlHTAHCE. 


The  sisters  were  not  so  fatigued  with  their  journey  but  that 
they  were  early  in  the  open  air  the  next  morning.  In  the 
shrubbery  they  met  the  twins,  walking  hand  in  hand,  each 
with  a  doll  on  the  disengaged  arm. 

"You  are  giving  your  dolls  an  airing  before  breaifiist,"  stwd 
Hester,  stopping  them  as  they  would  have  passed  on. 

"  Yes ;  we  carry  out  our  dolls  now  because  we  muat  not  run 
before  breakfast.  We  have  made  arbours  in  our  own  gardens 
for  our  dolls,  where  they  may  sit  when  we  are  swinging." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  your  arbours  and  your  gardens,"  said 
Margaret,  looking  round  her.    "Will  you  take  me  to  them?" 

"  Not  now,"  answered  they  ;  "  we  should  have  to  cross  the 
grass,  and  we  must  not  go  upon  the  grass  before  breakfast." 
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"  Where  is  your  swing  ?     I  am  very  fond  of  swinging  ?" 

"  Oh!  it  is  in  the  orchard  there,  under  that  Urge  tree.  But 
you  cannot " 

"  I  see ;  we  cannot  get  to  it  now,  because  we  should  have 
to  cross  the  grass,"  And  Mai^aret  began  to  look  round  for 
any  place  where  they  might  go  beyond  the  gravel-walk  on 
which  they  stood.  She  moved  towaida  the  greenhouse,  but 
found  it  was  never  unlocked  before  breakfest.  The  summer- 
house  remiuned,  and  a  most  uuezceptionable  path  led  to  it. 
The  sisters  turned  that  way. 

"  You  cannot  go  there,"  cried  the  children ;  "  Miss  Young 
always  has  the  school-room  before  breakfast." 

"  We  ar«  going  to  see  Miss  Young,"  explained  Hester, 
smiling  at  the  amazed  faces  with  whidi  the  children  stared 
from  the  end  of  the  path.  They  were  suddenly  seen  to  turn, 
and  walk  as  fast  as  they  could,  without  its  being  called  running, 
towards  the  house.  They  were  gone  to  their  mother's  dressing- 
room  dooT,  to  tell  her  that  the  Miss  Ibbotsons  were  gone  to  see 
Miss  Young  before  breakfast. 

The  path  led  for  some  little  way  under  the  hedge  which 
separated  Mr.  Grey's  from  Mr.  Rowland's  garden.  There  were 
voices  on  the  other  side,  and  what  was  said  was  perfectly 
audible.  Uneasy  at  hearing  what  was  not  meant  for  them, 
Hester  and  Mai^;aret  gave  tokens  of  their  presence.  The  con- 
versation on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge  proceeded  ;  and  in  a 
very  short  time  the  sisters  were  persuaded  that  they  had  been 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  what  was  said  was  not  meant  for 

"My  own  MatUda,"  said  a  voice,  which  evidently  came  from 
under  a  lady's  bonnet  which  moved  parallel  with  Hester's  and 
Margaret's  ;  "My  own  Matilda,  I  would  not  be  so  harsh  J»  to 
prevent  your  playing  where  you  please  before  breakfast.  Knu 
where  you  like,  my  love.  I  am  sorry  for  little  girls  who  are 
not  allowed  to  do  as  they  please  in  ^e  cool  of  the  morning. 
My  children  shall  never  suffer  such  restriotion." 

"  Mother,"  cried  a  rough  little  person,  "  I'm  going  fishing 
with  Uncle  Philip  to-day.  Sydney  Grey  and  I  are  going,  I 
don't  know  how  far  up  the  river." 

"  On  no  account,  my  dear  boy.  You  must  not  think  of  such 
a  thing.  I  should  not  have  a  moment's  peace  while  you  arc 
away.  You  would  not  be  back  till  evening,  perhaps  ;  and  I 
should  be  fancying  all  day  that  you  were  in  Oie  river.  It  is 
out  of  the  question,  my  own  Geotge." 
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"  Bat  I  must  go,  mother.  TTncIe  Philip  Baid  I  might;  and 
Sydney  Grey  is  going." 

"  That  is  only  another  reason,  my  dear  boy.  Tour  uncle 
will  yield  to  my  wishes,  I  am  sure,  as  he  alwayi  does.  And 
if  Mrs.  Grey  allows  her  son  to  run  such  risks,  I  am  sure  I 
should  not  leel  myself  justified.  You  will  stay  with  me,  lore, 
won't  you  ?     You  will  stay  with  your  mother,  my  own  boy." 

George  ran  roaring  away,  screaming  for  Uncle  Philip;  who 
was  not  at  hand,  however,  to  plead  his  cause. 

"  My  Matilda,"  resumed  the  fond  mother,  "you  are  making 
yourself  a  sad  figure.  You  will  not  be  fit  to  ^ow  yourself  at 
breakfast.  Do  you  suppose  your  papa  ever  saw  such  a  irook 
aa  that?  There  1  look — dripping  wet  I  Pritchard,  take  Miss 
Malilda,  and  change  all  her  dolhea  directly.  So  much  for  my 
allowing  her  to  run  on  the  grass  while  the  dew  is  on  I  Lose 
no  time,  Pritchard,  lest  the  child  should  catch  cold.  Leave 
Miss  Anna  with  me.  Walk  beside  me,  my  Anna.  Ahl  there 
is  paipa.  Papa,  we  must  find  some  amusement  for  George  to- 
day, as  I  cannot  think  of  letting  him  go  out  fishing.  Suppose 
we  take  the  children  to  spend  the  morning  with  their  cousins 
at  Dingleford?" 

"  To-morrow  would  suit  me  better,  my  love,"  replied  the 
husband.  "  Indeed  I  don't  see  how  I  can  go  to-day,  or  you 
either."  And  Mr.  Rowland  lowered  his  voice,  so  as  to  show 
that  he  was  aware  of  his  liability  to  be  overheard. 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,  there  is  no  hurry,"  replied  the  lady,  aloud. 
"  If  I  had  nothing  else  to  do,  I  should  not  make  that  call  to~day. 
Any  day  will  do  as  well." 

As  Heeter  and  Mai^;aret  looked  at  each  other,  they  heard 
the  gentleman  softly  say  "Hush  !"  But  Mrs.  Rowland  went 
on  as  audibly  as  ever. 

"  There  is  no  reason  why  I  should  be  in  any  hurry  to  call 
on  Mrs.  Grey's  friends  whoever  and  whatever  they  may  be. 
Any  day  will  do  for  that,  my  dear." 

Not  having  been  yet  forbidden  to  run  before  breakfast, 
Hester  and  lUrgaret  tied  to  the  summer-house,  to  avoid  hear- 
ing any  more  of  the  domestic  dialogues  of  the  Kowland  family. 

"What  shall  we  do  when  that  woman  calls?"  said  Hester. 
"  How  win  it  be  possible  to  speak  to  her?"  ' 

"  As  we  should  speak  to  any  other  indifierent  person,"  replied 
Margaret.  "  Her  mdeness  is  meant  for  Mrs.  Grey,  not  for  us ; 
for  she  knows  nothing  about  us  ;  and  Mrs.  Grey  will  never 
hear  irom  us  what  has  passed. — Shall  we  knock?" 
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In  ftiiBwer  to  the  knock,  th^  were  requested  to  enter.  Miss 
Tonag  rose  in  some  coniusion  when  she  found  her  viaitors  were 
other  than  her  pupils:  but  she  was  so  lame  that  Hester  mada 
her  sit  down  again,  while  they  drew  seats  for  tbemselTes. 
They  apoli^ed  for  breaking  in  upon  her  with  bo  little  cere- 
mony, but  explained  that  they  were  come  to  be  inmates  at 
Mr.  feej?"!  for  some  months,  and  that  they  wiehed  to  lose  no 
time  in  making  themselrea  acqoointed  with  every  resort  of  the 
family  of  which  they  considered  themselves  a  part.  Miss 
Toong  was  evidently  pleased  to  see  them.  Bhe  closed  her 
volume,  and  assured  diem  they  were  welcome  to  her  apart- 
ment;  "For,"  said  she,  "everybody  calls  it  my  apartment, 
and  why  should  not  I?" 

"Do  yon  spend  all  your  time  here?"  asked  Heater. 

"  Almoet  the  whole  day.  I  have  a  lodging  in  the  village; 
but  I  leave  it  early  these  fine  mornings,  and  stay  here  till 
dark.  'I  am  so  lame  as  to  make  it  inconvenient  to  pass  oyer 
the  ground  oftener  than  is  necessary  ;  and  I  find  it  pleasanter 
to  see  trees  and  grass  through  every  window  here,  than  tu 
look  out  into  the  farrier's  yard, — the  only  prospect  from  my 
lodging.  The  furnace  and  sparks  are  pretty  enough  on  a 
winter's  evening,  especially  when  one  is  too  ill  or  too  dismal 
to  do  anything  but  watch  them ;  but  at  this  season  one 
grows  tired  of  old  horse-shoes  and  cinders  ;  and  so  I  sit  here." 

To  the  sisters  there  seemed  a  world  of  desolation  in  these 
words.  They  were  always  mourning  for  having  no  brother. 
Here  was  one  who  appeared  to  be  entirely  alone.  Prom  not 
knowing  exactly  wiiat  to  say,  Margaret  opened  the  book  Miss 
Young  had  laid  aside.  It  was  Giennan — Schiller's  Thirty 
Tears'  War,  Every  one  has  something  to  say  about  German 
literatnre;  those  who  do  not  understand  it  asking  whether  it 
is  not  very  myatioal,  and  wild,  and  obscure  ;  and  those  who 
do  understand  it  saying  that  it  is  not  so  at  ail.  It  would  be 
a  welcome  novelty  if  the  two  parties  were  M  set  about  finding 
out  what  it  is  to  be  mystical, — a  point  which,  for  aught  that 
is  known  to  the  generality,  is  not  yet  ascertained. — Miss  Young 
and  her  visitors  did  not  enter  upon  precise  definitions  this 
morning.  These  were  left  for  a  future  occasion.  Meantime 
it  was  ascertained  that  Miss  Young  had  learned  the  German 
language  by  the  aid  of  dictionary  and  grammar  atone,  and 
also  that  if  she  should  happen  to  meet  with  any  one  who 
wiehed  to  enjoy  what  she  was  enjoying,  she  should  be  glad  to 
afibrd  any  aid  in  her  power. — Hester  was  satiefied  with  thank- 

0   2^ 
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ing  her.  Slie  ivas  old  enough  to  know  that  learning  a  new 
language  is  a  serious  undertaking.  Margaret  was  somenhat 
younger,  and  ready  for  any  enterprise.  Shethought  she  saw 
bt  'ore  her  hours  of  long  mornings,  when  she  should  be  glad 
to  escape  from  the  wurk-table  to  Miss  Young's  companionflhip 
aDd  to  study.  The  bright  field  of  German  literature  seemed 
to  open  before  her  to  be  explored.  She  warmly  thanked  Mias 
Young,  and  accepted  her  offered  assistance. 

"  So  you  spend  all  your  days  alone  here,"  said  she,  looking 
round  upon  the  rather  bare  walls,  the  matted  floor,  the 
children's  desks,  and  the  single  shelf  which  held  Miss  Young's 
books. 

"Not  exactly  ail  the  day  alone,"  replied  Miss  Young; 
"  the  children  are  with  me  five  hours  a  day,  and  a  set  of  pupils 
from  the  village  comes  to  me  besides,  for  a  spare  hour  of  the 
ail£moon.  In  this  way  I  see  a  good  many  little  iaces  every 
day." 

"  And  some  others  too,  I  should  hope ;  some  besides  little 

Miss  Young  was  silent.     Margaret  hastened  on — 

"  I  suppose  most  people  would  say  here  what  is  said  every- 
where eke  about  the  nobleness  and  privilege  of  the  task  of 
teaching  children.  But  I  do  not  envy  those  who  have  it  to 
do.  I  am  as  fond  of  children  as  any  one  ;  but  then  it  is 
having  them  out  to  play  on  the  grass,  or  romping  with  them 
in  the  nursery,  that  I  like.  When  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
desks  anA  school-books,  I  had  far  rather  stody  than  teach." 

"  I  believe  everybody,  except  perhaps  mothers,  would  agree 
with  you,"  said  Miss  Yoimg,  who  was  now,  without  apology, 
plying  her  needle. 

"  Indeed  !  then  I  am  very  sorry  for  you." 

"  Thank  you  ;  but  there's  no  need  to  be  sorry  for  me.  Do 
you  suppose  that  one's  comfort  lies  in  having  a  choice  of 
employments?     My  experience  leads  me  to  think  the  con- 

"  I  do  not  think  I  could  be  happy,"  said  Hester,  "  to  be  tied 
down  to  an  employment  1  did  not  like." 

"  Not  to  a  positively  disgusting  one.  But  I  am  disposed  to 
think  that  the  greatest  number  of  happy  people  may  be  found 
busy  in  employments  that  they  have  not  chosen  for  Uiemselves, 
and  never  would  have  chosen." 

"  I  am  afraid  these  very  happy  people  are  haunted  by  long- 
ings to  be  doing  something  else." 
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"  Yes  ;  thereja  their  great  tmnhlp.  They  f.^'Tfe.  till  fiTip^ 
rience  makeaTliem  wi^er,  thaX  if  they  Tjpi;e  ijaly  i"  nTinilmr  aot-. 
•of  circiinnlawwa,  if  tbey  ooly  hsd  a  efaoiee  what  thoy  would 
doj-a-ohABee  for  the  exercise  of  the  powers  thej  are  coiis''ioua 
of,  they  would  do  such  thingsas  should  be  the  wonder  and  the 
terror  of  the  earth.  But  their  powers  may  be  doubted,  if  they 
do  not  appear  ia  the  oonquest.of  circum stances."  " ' 

"  So  you  conquer  these  giddy  children,  when  you  had 
rather  be  conquering  Grerman  metaphynicians,  or  — ,  or  — , 
what  else  ?  " 

"  There  is  little  to  conquer  in  these  children,"  said  Miss 
Young  ;  "  they  are  very  good  with,  me,  I  assure  you  I  have 
much  more  to  conquer  in  myself,  with  regard  to  them.  It  is 
bat  little  that  I  can  do  for  them  ;  and  that  little  I  am  ^t  to 
despise,  in  the  -vain  desire  to  do  more." 

"How  more?" 

"  If  I  had  them  in  a  house  by  myself,  to  spend  thdr  whole 
time  with  me,  so  that  I  could  educate,  instead  of  merely  teach- 
ing them .  But  here  I  am  doing  just  what  we  were  talk- 
ing of  just  now, — laying  out  a  pretty-looking  field  of  duty,  in 
which  there  would  probably  be  as  many  thorns  as  in  any 
other.  Teaching  has  its  pleasures, — itfi  great  occasional,  and 
small  daily  pleasures,  though  they  are  not  to  be  compared  to 
the  subhme  delights  of  education." 

"  You  must  have  some  of  these  snblime  delights  mixed  in 
with  the  humbler.  You  are,  in  some  degree,  ^ucating  these 
children  while  teaching  them." 

"  Yes  :  but  it  is  more  a  negative  than  a  positive  function, 
a  very  humble  one.  Governesses  to  children  at  home  can  do 
little  more  than  stand  between  children  and  the  faults  of  the 
people  about  them.     I  speak  quite  generally." 

"  Is  such  an  occupation  one  in  which  anybody  can  be  happy  ?  " 

"  Why  not,  as  well  aa  in  making  pins'  heads,  or  in  nursing 
sick  people,  or  in  cutting  square  blocks  out  of  a  chalk  pit  for 
thirty  years  together,  or  in  any  other  occupation  which  may  be 
ordained  to  prove  to  us  that  happiness  lies  in  the  temper,  and 
not  in  the  object  of  a  pursuit  ?  Are  there  not  free  and  happy 
pin-makers,  and  sick-nurses,  and  chalk-cutters?" 

"  Yes  :  but  they  know  how  much  to  expect.  They  have  no 
idea  of  pin~making  in  itself  being  great  happiness." 

"  Just  so.  Well :  let  a  governess  learn  what  to  expect ;  set 
her  free  from  a  hankering  after  happiness  in.  her  work,  and 
you  have  a  happy  governess."  '         ,t'">'gli^' 


"  I  thought  such  a  thing  vas  out  of  the  order  of  nature." 

"  Ifot  quite.  There  have  been  such,  though  there  are  Btrong 
iuflueuceB  against  it.  The  expectations  of  all  parties  are  un- 
reasonable (  and  those  who  are  too  humble,  or  too  amiable, 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  others,  are  discontented  with  themselves, 
when  the  inevitable  disappointment  comes.  There  is  a  great 
deal  said  about  the  evils  of  the  position  of  a  governess — be- 
tween the  family  and  the  servants — a  great  deal  said  that  is 
very  true,  and  always  will  be  true,  while  governesses  have 
proud  hearts,  like  other  people  :  but  these  are  slight  evils  in 
comparison  ipttt.lillfl  BTr^TJ  "IP  "^  ^ha  mnimim  ^^ilma-oC  the 
'^^yj^^'v^^hprff  1  <]"  you  hear  that  bell?" 

«  What  is  it  ?     The  breakfast  beU  ?" 

"Yea,  You  must  go.  I  would  not  be  understood  as 
inviting  you  here  ;  for  it  is  not,  except  upon  sufferance,  my 
room ;  and  I  have  no  inducement  to  ofiei.  But  i  may  just 
say,  that  you  will  always  be  welcome." 

"  Always  ?  "  said  M^aret.     "  In  and  out  of  school  hours  ?  " 

"  In  and  out  of  school  hours,  unless  your  pre^pce  should 
chance  to  turn  my  pupils'  heads.  In  diat  case,  you  will  not 
be  offended  if  I  ask  you  to  go  away." 

Mary  and  Fanny  had  just  reported  in  the  breokfast-parlonr, 
that  the  Miss  Ibbotsons  had  been  "  such  a  time  with  MisB 
Young ! "  when  Hester  and  Margaret  entered.  The  testimony 
there  was  all  in  favour  of  Miss  Young.  Mr.  Grey  called  her 
a  most  estimable  young  woman ;  and  Mrs.  Grey  declared 
that,  though  she  could  not  agree  with  her  on  all  points,  and 
decidedly  thought  that  she  overrated  Matilda  Rowland's 
talents,  she  was  convinced  that  her  children  enjoyed  great 
advantages  under  her  care.  Sophia  added,  that  she  was  very 
superior, — quite  learned.  Mrs.  Grey  further  explained  that, 
thoi^h  now  so  much  at  ease  on  the  subject  of  her  daughters' 
education,  no  one  could  have  on  idea  of  the  trouble  she  had 
had  in  getting  the  plan  arranged.  It  had  seemed  a  pi^  that 
the  Kowlanda  and  her  children  should  not  learn  together : 
it  was  such  an  advantage  for  children  to  learn  together  I  But 
Mrs.  Rowland  had  made  athousand  difficultieB.  Af^r  break- 
fast, she  would  show  her  young  friends  the  room  which  she 
had  proposed  should  be  the  school-room, — as  airy  and  advan* 
tageous  in  every  way  as  could  be  imagined  :  but  Mrs.  Rowland 
had  objected  that  she  could  not  haveMatildaand  George  come 
out  in  all  we^&ers^-as  if  they  would  have  had  to  walk  a  mile, 
-"Stead  of  just  the  sweep  of  the  gravel-wslk !  Mrs,  Rowland 


hod  proposed  that  her  back-parlour  shoold  be  tlie  school- 
room :  but  reaUj  it  was  not  to  be  thought  of, — so  imall  and 
close,  and  such  a  dull  room  for  Miss  Young  I  The  gentlemen 
had  been  obliged  to  take  it  np  at  last.  Nobodj  could  ever 
find  ont  which  of  them  it  was  that  had  thought  of  the  summer- 
house,  though  she  was  satisfied  in  her  own  misd  that  Mr. 
Rowland  was  not  ia  the  habit  of  having  such  clever  ideas ; 
but,  however,  it  was  soon  settled.  The  summer-house  was  so 
exactly  on  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  gardens,  that 
really  no  objection  had  been  left  for  Mrs.  Rowland  to  make. 
She  came  as  near  to  it  a«  she  could,  however ;  for  she  had  had 
the  walk  covered  in  at  great  expense  from  her  garden-door  to 
the  summer-house,  when  everybody  knew  she  did  not  mind  her 
children  getting  wet  at  other  times  on  the  grass  before  the  dew 
was  off. 

"  And  the  covered  way  is  quite  an  eyesore  from  tlie  draw- 
ing-room windows,"  added  St^hia. 

"  Quite,"  said  Mrs.  Grey  ;  "  and  it  can  be  seen  from  ours, 
BB  I  dare  say  you  observed  last  night.  But  I  have  no  doubt 
that  entered  into  her  calculations  when  she  had  it  made." 

Mr.  Grey  inquired  about  tiie  arrangements  for  the  morning, 
and  whether  he  could  be  of  any  service.  It  happened  to  be 
a  leisure  morning  with  him,  and  he  did  not  know  when  he 
might  have  anotiier  at  command.  Sophia  reminded  her 
father  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  ladies  of  the  family 
to  go  out,  when  they  were  expecting  the  neighbours  to  call : 
and  tiiis  brought  on  another  speculation  as  to  who  would  call, 
— ^nd  especially  when  the  Rowlands  might  be  looked  tot. 
Hester  and  Margaret  believed  they  could  have  settled  this 
matter ;  but  they  forbore  to  apeak  of  what  they  had  over- 
heard. They  began  to  wonder  whether  the  subject  of  Mrs. 
Rowland  was  to  be  served  up  with  every  meal,  for  a  continu- 
ance ;  and  Hester  found  her  anticipations  of  delight  in  a 
country  life  somewhat  damped,  by  the  idea  of  the  frowning 
ghost  of  the  obnoxious  lady  being  for  ever  present. 


CHAPTER  rV. 

uomnNO  CALU. 

The  little  girls  had  been  dismissed  to  the  school-room  before 

Mr.  Grrey  had  finally  pushed  away  his  tea-cup.     Not  being 

wanted  by  Qia  ladies,  he  walked  off  to  hia  timber-yard,  an'^ 
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his  wife  followed  to  ask  him  some  question  not  intended  for 
the  general  ear.  Sophia  was  struck  with  a  sudden  panic  at 
being  left  alone  with  the  strangers,  and  escaped  by  another 
door  into  the  store-rooni.  As  the  last  traces  of  the  breakfast 
things  vanished,  Hester  exclaimed — 

"  So  we  may  please  ourselves,  it  seems,  as  to  wh&t  we  are 
to  do  with  our  morning !" 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  Mai^aret.  "  Do  let  us  get  down  to  the 
meadow  we  see  from  our  window — the  meadow  that  looks  bo 
flat  and  green  I  We  may  very  well  take  two  hours'  grace 
before  we  need  ait  down  here  in  form  and  order." 

Heater  was  willing,  and  the  bonnets  were  soon  on.  As 
Margaret  was  parsing  down  stairs  again,  she  saw  Mrs.  Grey 
and  Sophia  whispering  in  a  room,  the  door  of  which  stood 
open.  She  heard  it  shut  instantly,  and  the  result  of  the  con- 
sultation soon  appeared.  Just  as  the  sisters  were  taming  ont 
of  the  house,  Sophia  ran  after  them  to  say  that  mamma  wished 
they  would  be  so  good  as  t«  defer  their  walk ;  mamma  was 
afraid  that  if  they  were  seen  abroad  in  the  village,  it  would 
be  supposed  that  they  did  not  wish  to  receive  visitors :  mamma 
would  rather  that  they  should  stay  within  this  morning. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  turn  back  ;  and  Hester  threw 
down  her  bonnet  with  no  very  good  grace,  as  she  observed 
to  her  sister  that,  to  all  appearance,  a  town  life  was  more  tree 
than  a  country  one,  after  a\l. 

"  Let  lis  do  our  duty  fully  this  first  morning,"  said  Mar- 
garet. "  Look,  I  Bjn  going  to  carry  down  my  work-bag  ; 
and  you  shall  see  me  ait  on  the  same  chair  from  this  Hour  till 
dinner-time,  unless  I  receive  directions  to  the  contraiy." 

The  restraint  did  not  amount  to  this.  Hester's  chair  was 
placed  opposite  to  Mrs.  Grey,  who  seemed  to  have  pleasure  in 
gazing  at  her,  and  in  indulging  in  audible  hints  and  visible 
winks  and  nods  about  her  beauty,  to  every  lady  visitor  who 
sat  near  her.  Margaret  might  place  herseF  where  she 
pleased.  In  the  intervals  of  the  visits  of  the  morning,  she 
was  treated  with  a  diversity  of  entertainments  by  Sophia,  who 
occasionally  summoned  her  to  the  window  to  see  how  Matilda 
I^Dwland  was  allowed  to  run  across  the  road  to  her  grand- 
mamma's, without  so  much  as  a  hat  upon  her  head, — to  see 
Jim  Bird,  the  oldest  man  in  the  parish  {believed  to  be  near  a 
hundred),  who  was  resting  himself  on  the  bank  of  the  hedge, 
— to  see  the  peacock  which  had  been  sent  as  a  present  from 
Sir  William  Hunter  to  Mr.  James,  the  lawyer,  and  which  waa 
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a  great  nuisance  from  its  screaming, — to  say  irhether  the  two 
little  Eeevea,  dropping  their  curtaeya  hb  they  went  home  from 
school,  were  not  little  beauties, — and,  in  short,  U>  witness  all 
the  village  spectacles  which  present  themselves  before  the 
windows  of  an  acute  observer  on  a  fine  spring  morning.  The 
joung  ladies  had  to  return  to  their  seate  as  oft«n  as  wheels 
weie  aeard,  or  the  approach  of  parasols  was  discerned. 

Among  the  earliest  viaitora  were  Mrs.  Bnderby  and  her 
redoubtable  aaa,  Mr.  Philip.  Mrs.  Enderhy  was  a  bright- 
eyed,  brisk,  little  old  lady,  who  was  rather  apt  to  talk  herself 
quite  out  of  breath,  but  who  had  evidently  a  stronger  tendency 
still  ;  and  that  was,  to  look  on  the  bright  side  of  everything 
and  everybody.  She  emiled  smiles  full  of  meaning  and  assent 
in  return  for  Mrs.  Grey's  winks  about  Hester's  beauty ;  and 
really  cheered  Hester  with  accounts  of  how  good  everybody 
was  at  Deerbrook.  She  was  thankful  that  her  maid  Phmbe 
was  better ;  she  knew  that  Mrs.  Grey  would  not  fail  to  inquire ; 
really  Phoebe  was  veiy  much  better  ;  the  influenza  had  left 
sad  efi^cts,  but  they  were  dispersing.  It  would  be  a  pity  the 
girl  should  not  quite  recover,  for  she  was  a  most  invaluable 
servant — such  a  servant  as  is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with. 
The  credit  of  restoring  her  belonged  to  Mr.  Hope,  who  in- 
deed had  done  everything.  She  supposed  the  ladies  would 
soon  be  seeing  Mr.  Hope.  He  was  extremely  busy,  as  every- 
body knew — had  very  large  practice  now  ;  but  he  always 
contrived  to  tind  time  for  everything.  It  was  exceedingly 
difficult  to  find  time  for  everything.  There  was  her  dear 
daughter,  Priscilla  (Mrs.  Rowland,  whose  husband  whs  Mr. 
Grey's  partner)  ;  Priscilla  devoted  her  life  to  her  children 
(and  dear  children  they  were);  and  no  one  who  knew  what 
she  did  for  her  children  would  expect  anything  more  from 
her  ;  but,  indeed,  those  who  knew  best,  she  herself,  for  in- 
stance, were  fully  satisfied  that  her  dear  Priscilla  did  wonders. 
The  apology  for  Mrs.  Rowland,  in  case  she  should  not  call, 
was  made  not  without  ingenuity.  Hester  fully  understood  it ; 
and  Mrs.  Grey  showed  by  her  bridling  that  it  was  not  lost 
npon  her  either, 

Mr.  Enderby,  meanwhile,  was  behaving  civilly  to  Margaret 
and  Sophia  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  was  somewhat  more  than 
merely  civil  to  Margaret,  aud  somewhat  less  to  Sophia.  It 
was  obviously  not  without  reason  that  Sophia  had  complained 
of  his  hauteur.  He  could  not,  as  Sydney  had  pleadeid,  help 
b^ng  tall ;  but  I}^  might  l)^ve  Ifelped  the  exo^sire  frigidity 


witb  which  be  atood  upright  till  invited  t»  sit  down.  The  fact 
was,  that  be  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  ladies  of  Mr.  Gie^'s 
jtunilj  made  very  free  with  bis  sister's  name  and  affairs  ;  and 
though  he  would  have  been  sorry  to  have  been  obliged  to  defend 
all  she  said  mid  did,  he  felt  some  very  natural  emotions  of  dislike 
towards  those  who  were  always  putting  the  worst  construc^n 
upon  the  whole  of  her  conduct.  He  believed  that  Mr.  Grey's 
influence  was  exerted  on  behalf  of  peace  and  good  under- 
standing, and  he  thought  he  perceived  that  Sydney,  with  the 
shrewdness  which  aome  boys  show  very  early,  was  more  or 
less  sensible  of  the  absurdity  of  the  feud  between  the  partners' 
wives  aad  daughters  ;  and  towards  these  members  of  the  Grey 
famUy,  Mr.  Enderby  felt  nothing  but  good-will ;  he  tallied 
politics  with  Mr.  Grey  in  the  shrubbery  after  church  on  Sun- 
day, executed  commissions  for  him  in  London,  and  sent  him 
game :  and  Sydney  was  under  obUgations  to  him  lor  many  a 
morning  of  sport,  and  many  a  service  such  as  gentlemen  who 
are  not  above  five-and-twenty  and  its  freaks  can  render  to 
boys  entering  their  teens.  Whatever  might  be  his  opinion  of 
women  generally,  from  the  particular  specimens  which  bad 
come  in  his  way,  he  had  too  much  sense  and  gentlemanly 
feeling  to  include  Mrs.  Grey's  guests  in  the  dislike  he  felt  to- 
wards herself,  or  to  suppose  that  they  must  necessarily  share 
her  disposition  towards  lus  relations.  Perhaps  he  felt,  unknowa 
to  himself,  some  inclination  to  prepossess  them  in  &70ur  of 
his  connections ;  to  stretch  his  complaisance  a  little,  as  a  pre- 
caution against  the  prejudices  with  which  he  knew  Mrs.  Grey 
would  attempt  to  occupy  their  minds.  However  this  might 
be,  he  was  as  amicable  vrith  Margaret  as  his  nfother  was  with 
her  sister. 

He  soon  found  out  that  the  strangers  were  more  interested 
about  the  natural  features  of  Deerbrook  than  about  its  gossip. 
He  was  amused  at  the  earnestness  of  Margaret's  inquiries  about 
the  scenery  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  he  laughingly  promised 
that  she  should  see  every  nook  within  twenty  miles. 

"People  always  care  least  about  what  thej  have  just  at 
hand,"  said  he.  "  I  dare  say,  if  I  were  to  aak  you,  you  have 
never  seen  a  glass-bottle  blown,  or  a  tea-tray  painted?" 

"  If  1  have,"  said  Margaret,  "  I  know  many  ladies  in  Bir- 
mingham who  have  not" 

"  You  will  not  be  surprised,  then,  if  you  find  some  ladies 
in  Deerbrook  who  do  not  ride,  and  who  can  tell  you  no  more 
"f  the  pretty  places  near  than  if  they  had  been  brought  up  in 
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Wtiitechapel.  Hie^  keep  their  best  sights  for  strangers,  and 
not  for  common  use.  I  am,  in  reality,  only  a  visitor  at  Deer- 
brook.  I  do  not  live  here,  and  never  did  ;  yet  I  am  better 
able  to  be  your  guide  than  almost  any  resident.  The  ladies, 
especially,  are  extremely  domestic :  tiiey  are  far  too  busy  to 
have  ever  looked  about  them.     But  I  will  speak  to  Mr.  Grey, 

"  Oh,  pray,  do  not  trouble  Mr.  Grrey  I  He  has  too  much 
business  on  his  handg  already ;  and  he  is  so  kind,  he  will  be 
putting  himself  out  of  his  way  for  us  i  and  all  we  want  is  to 
be  in  the  open  ur  in  the  fields." 

"  '  All  you  want  I'  very  like  starlings  in  a  cage  ;"  and  he 
looked  as  if  he  was  smiling  at  the  well'known  speech  of  the 
starling  ;  but  he  did  not  quote  it.  "  My  mother  is  now  say- 
ing that  Mr.  Hope  finds  time  for  everything ;  and  she  is  right. 
He  win  help  us.  Ton  must  see  Hope,  and  you  must  like 
him.  He  is  the  great  boast  of  the  place,  next  to  the  new  sign." 

"  Is  the  sign  remarkable,  or  only  new?" 

"  Very  remarkable  for  ingenuity,  if  not  for  beauty.  It  is 
*  The  Bonnet  so  Blue  :' — a  lady's  bonnet  of  blue  satin,  with 
brown  bows,  or  whatever  you  may  call  the  trimming  when 
you  see  it  ;  and  we  are  &voured  beside^  with  a  portrait  of 
the  milliner,  holding  the  bonnet  so  blue.  We  talk  nearlv  as 
much  of  this  sign  ea  of  Mr.  Hope ;  but  you  must  see  tnem 
both,  and  tell  ua  which  you  like  best." 

"  We  have  seen  Mr.  Hope.    He  was  here  yesterday  evening." 

"Weil,  then,  you  must  see  him  again  ;  and  you  must  not 
think  the  worse  of  him  for  his  being  praised  by  everybody 
you  meet.     It  is  no  ordinary  case  of  a  village  apothecary." 

Margaret  laughed ;  so  little  did  Mr.  Hope  look  like  the 
village  apothecary  of  her  imagination. 

"Ah,  I  see  you  know  something  of  the  predilection  of 
villagers  for  their  apothecary, — how  the  young  people  wonder 
that  he  always  cures  everybody ;  and  how  the  old  people 
could  not  live  without  him ;  and  how  the  poor  folks  take  him 
for  a  sort  of  magician  ;  and  how  he  obtains  more  knowledge 
of  human  affairs  than  any  other  kind  of  man.  But  Hope  is, 
though  A  very  happy  man,  not  this  sort  of  privileged  person. 
His  triends  are  bo  attached  to  him  that  they  confide  to  him  all 
their  own  affairs  ;  but  they  respect  him  too  much  to  gossip  at 
large  t»  him  of  other  people's.  I  see  you  do  not  know  how 
to  credit  this ;  but  I  assure  you,  thoii^h  the  inhabitants  of 
Deerbrook  are  as  accomplished  in  the  arts  of  gossip  as  any 
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villagers  in  England,  Hope  knows  little  more  than  you  do  at 
this  moment  about  who  are  upon  terms  and  who  are  not." 

"  My  sister  and  I  must  learn  his  art  of  ignorance,"  said 
Margaret.  "If  it  be  really  true  that  the  place  is  fttll  of 
quarrels,  we  shall  be  afraid  lo  stay,  unless  yte  can  contrire  to 
know  nothing  about  them." 

"  Oh,  do  not  suppose  we  are  worse  than  others  who  live  in 
villages.  Since  our  present  rector  came,  we  have  risen  some- 
what above  the  rural  average  of  peace  and  quiet." 

"  And  the  country  has  always  been  identical  with  the  idea 
of  peace  and  quiet  to  us  town-bred  people ! "  said  Mai^aret. 

"  And  very  properly,  ia  one  sense.  But  if  you  leave  be- 
hind the  din  of  streets  for  the  sake  of  stepping  forth  from 
your  wort-table  upon  a  soft  lawn,  or  of  looking  out  upon  the 
□Id  church -steeple  among  the  trees,  while  you  hear  nothing 
but  bleating  and  chirping,  you  must  expect  some  set-off 
against  such  advantages  ;  and  that  set-off  is  the  being  among 
a  BinaU.  number  of  people,  who  are  always  busy  lookiDg  into 
one  another's  small  concerns." 

"  But  this  is  not  a  necessary  evil,"  said  Margaret.  "  From 
what  you  were  saying  just  now,  it  appears  lEat  it  maybe 
avoided." 

"  From  what  I  was  saying  about  Hope.  Yes  ;  such  an  one 
as  Hope  may  get  all  the  good  out  of  every  situation,  without 
its  evils  ;  but " 

"  But  nobody  else,"  said  Margaret,  smiling.  "  Well,  Hester 
and  I  must  try  whether  we  cannot  have  to  do  with  lawns  and 
sheep  for  a  few  months,  without  quarreUing  or  having  to  do 
with  quarrels," 

"AJid  what  if  you  are  made  the  subject  of  quarrels?"' 
asked  Mr.  Enderby,  "  How  are  you  to  help  yourselves  in 
that  case?" 

"How  does  Mr.  Hope  help  himself  in  that  case?" 

"  It  remains  to  be  seen.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  whole  place 
is  agreed  about  him  at  present  Every  one  vrill  tell  you  that 
never  was  society  so  blessed  in  a  medical  man  before ; — from 
the  rector  and  my  mother,  who  never  quarrel  with  anybody, 
down  to  the  village  scold.  I  am  not  going  to  prepossess  you 
against  even  our  village  scold,  by  telling  her  name.  You 
will  know  it  in  time,  though  your  first  acqxuiintance  will 
probably  be  with  her  voice." 

"  So  we  are  to  hear  something  beBides  bleating  and 
Mrping?" 
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A  tremendoua  knock  at  the  door  occnrred,  as  if  in  answer 
to  this.  All  the  conversation  in  the  room  suddenly  stopped, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rowland  walked  in. 

"  This  is  my  sister,  Mrs.  Rowland,"  observed  Mr.  Enderby 
to  Margaret. 

"  This  is  my  daughter  Priacilla,  Mrs.  Rowland,"  said  Mrs. 
Enderby  to  Hester. 

Both  sisters  were  annoyed  at  feeling  timid  and  nervous  on 
beii^  introduced  to  the  lady.  There  is  something  imposing  in 
hearing  a  mere  name  -very  oflen,  in  the  proof  that  the  person  it 
belongs  to  fills  a  large  space  in  people's  minds  :  and  when  the 
person  is  thus  frequently  named  with  fear  aod  dislike,  an  idea 
is  originated  of  a  command  over  powers  of  evil  which  makes 
the  actual  presence  absolutely  awful.  This  seemed  now  to  be 
felt  by  all.  Sophia  had  nothing  to  say :  Mrs.  Grey's  head 
twitched  nervously,  while  she  turned  from  one  to  anoUier  with 
s%ht  remarks :  Mrs.  Enderby  ran  on  about  their  having  all 
happened  to  call  at  once,  and  its  being  quite  a  family  party 
in  Mrs.  Grey's  parlour ;  and  Mr.  Philip's  flow  of  conversa- 
tion had  stopped.  Margaret  thought  he  was  trying  to  help 
laughing. 

The  call  could  not  be  an  agreeable  one.  The  partners' 
ladies  quoted  their  own  children's  sayings  about  school  and 
Miss  Young,  and  Miss  Young's  praise  of  the  children  ;  and 
each  vied  with  the  other  in  euiogium  on  Miss  Young,  evi- 
dently on  the  ground  of  her  hopes  of  Fanny  and  Mary  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  Matilda,  George,  and  Anna,  on  the  other. 
Mrs.  Enderby  interposed  praises  of  alt  the  children,  while  Mr. 
Rowland  engaged  Hester's  attention,  calling  off  her  observa- 
tion and  his  own  from  the  sparring  of  the  rival  mothers. 
Philip  informed  Margaret  at  lei^th,  that  George  was  afinehttle 
fellow,  who  would  make  a  good  sportsman.  There  was  some 
pleasure  in  taking  such  a  boy  out  fishing.  But  Mr.  Philip 
had  lighted  on  a  dangerous  topic,  as  he  soon  found.  His  sister 
heard  what  he  was  saying,  and  began  an  earnest  protest  against 
little  boys  fishing,  on  account  of  the  danger,  and  against  any 
idea  that  she  would  allow  her  Geoi^e  to  run  any  such  risks. 
Of  course,  this  made  Mrs.  Grey  fire  up,  as  at  an  imputation 
upon  her  care  of  her  son  Sydney  ;  and  before  the  rest  of  the 
company  could  talk  down  the  dispute,  it  bore  too  much  of  the 
appearance  of  a  recrimination  about  tlie  discharge  of  maternal 
duties.    Margaret  thought  that,  but  for  the  rdationship,  Mrs. 
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Soiriand  might  hiily  be  concluded  to  be  tlie  village  ecoM 
alladed  to  by  Mr.  Enderbj.  It  was  impossible  that£e  could 
have  been  speaking  of  his  sister;  but  Deerbiook  was  an  unfor- 
tunate ]dace  if  it  contaioed  a  more  unamiable  person  than  she 
appeared  at  this  moment.  The  faces  of  the  two  ladies  were 
BtiU  flushed  with  excitement  when  Mr.  Hope  came  in.  Tlie 
sisters  thought  he  appeared  like  a  good  genius,  so  amiable  did 
the  party  grow  on  his  entrance.  It  seemed  as  if  he  was  as 
great  a  favourite  with  the  Rowlands  as  with  the  other  fiimily ; 
•o  friendly  was  the  gentleman,  and  so  gracious  the  lady;  whUe 
Mr.  Hope  was,  to  all  appearance,  unconscious  of  the  existence 
of  any  unpleasant  feelings  among  his  neighbours.  The  talk 
flowed  on  about  the  concerns  of  personages  of  the  village,  about 
the  aspect  of  public  affairs,  about  the  poete  of  the  age,  and 
what  kind  of  poetry  was  moat  read  in  Deerbroofc,  and  how  the 
book  society  went  on,  till  all  had  grown  cordial,  and  some 
began  to  propose  to  be  hospitable.  Mrs,  Rowland  hoped  for 
the  honour  of  seeing  the  Miss  Ibbotsons  one  day  the  next 
week,  when  Mr.  Rowland  should  have  returned  &om  a  little 
excursion  of  businesa.  Mrs.  Enderby  wondered  whether  she 
could  prevail  on  all  her  young  friends  to  spend  an  evening 
with  her  before  her  son  Idl  Deerbrook  ;  and  Mrs.  Grey  gave 
notice  that  she  should  shortly  issue  her  invitations  to  those 
with  whom  she  wished  her  young  cousins  to  become  better 
acquainted. 

All  went  right  for  the  rest  of  the  morning.  When  the 
Enderbys  and  Rowlands  went  away,  the  Levitts  came.  When 
Dr.  Levitt  inquired  about  the  schools  of  Birmingham,  it  could 
not  but  come  out  that  Hester  and  Margaret  were  dissenters. 
Tet,  as  they  were  desired  to  observe,  he  did  not  seem  in  the 
least  shocked,  and  his  manner  was  just  as  kind  to  them  after 
this  disclosure  as  before.  He  was  pronounced  a  very  liberal 
man.  Mr.  Hope  was  asked  to  stay  to  dinner,  and  Mrs.  Grey 
complacently  related  the  events  of  ^e  morning  to  her  husband 
as  he  took  his  place  at  table.  Deerbrook  had  done  its  duty  to 
Hester  and  Margaret  pretty  well  for  the  first  day.  Everybody 
of  consequence  had  caUed  but  the  Andeiions,  and  they  would 
no  doubt  come  on  Sunday. 
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THE  MEADOWS. 

The  afternoon  was  the  time  when  Miss  Yoiing'§  pupils  prac- 
tised the  mysteries  of  the  needle.  Little'  girls  are  not  usually 
fond  of  sewing.  Till  they  become  clerer  enough  to  have 
devices  of  their  own,  to  cut  out  a  doll's  petticoat,  or  contrive  a 
pincushion  to  sarprise  mamma,  sewing  is  a  mere  galling  of 
die  fingers  and  strain  upon  the  patience.  Every  wry  stitch 
shows,  and  is  pretty  sure  to  be  remarked  upon ;  the  seam  or 
hem  seems  longer  the  oflener  it  is  measured,  till  the  little 
workwoman  becomes  capable  of  the  enterprise  of  despatching 
%a  whole  one  at  a  sitting ;  after  which  the  glory  is  found  to 
ameliorate  the  toil,  and  there  is  a  chance  that  the  girl  may 
become  fond  of  sewing. 

MisH  Totmg's  pupils  had  not  arrived  at  this  stage.  It  was  a 
mystery  to  them  that  Miss  Toung  could  sit  sewing,  as  fast  as 
her  needle  could  fly,  for  the  whole  afternoon,  and  during  the 
intervals  of  their  lessons  in  the  morning.  It  was  in  vain  that  she 
told  them  that  some  of  her  pleasantest  hours  were  those  which 
she  passed  in  this  employment :  and  that  she  thought  they 
would  perhaps  grow  as  fend  of  work  as  their  sister  Sophia 
before  they  were  as  old  as  she.  With  languid  steps  did  the 
twins  retnjtt  fo  the  house  this  afternoon  for  another  pair  of 
shirt-sleeves,  and  to  show  mamma  the  work  they  had  finished. 
Hand  in  hand,  as  usual,  and  carrying  up  for  judgment  their 
last  performance,  they  entered  the  house.  la  a  very  different 
mood  did  they  return,  Eimning,  skipping,  and  jumping,  they 
burst  again  into  the  summer-house. 

"Miss  Young,  oh.  Miss  Young,  we  are  to  have  a  holiday!" 

"  Mamma  sends  her  compliments  to  you,  Miss  Young,  and 
she  hopes  yon  will  give  us  a  holiday.  It  is  a  fine  aft^nioon, 
she  thinks,  and  my  cousins  have  never  gathered  cowslifis ;  and 
we  are  all  going  into  the  meadow  for  a  cowslip-gathering ;  and 
Mr.  Hope  will  come  to  as  there.  He  has  to  go  somewhere 
now,  but  he  will  come  to  us  before  we  liave  half  done." 

Matilda  Rowland  looked  full  of  dismay  till  she  was  told  that 
Mrs.  Grey  hoped  she  would  be  of  the  party,  and  begged  that 
she  would  go  directly  and  ask  her  mamma's  leave. 

"What  a  quanti^  of  cowslips  we  shall  get!"  observed  Mary, 
as  she  took  down  Fanny's  basket  from  the  nail  on  which  it 
hung,  and  then  her  own.     "We  are  each  to  have  a  basket. 
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mamma  says,  that  we  may  not  qnarrel.     What  shall  we  do 
with  such  a  quantity  of  cowslips?" 

"Make  tea  of  them,  lo  be  sure,"  replied  Fanny.  "We 
may  dry  them  in  this  window,  may  not  we,  Miss  Toung? 
And  we  will  give  you  some  of  our  cowslip  tea," 

Miss  Young  smiled  and  thanked  them.  She  did  not  pro- 
mise to  drink  any  of  the  promised  tea.  She  had  a  Tirid 
remembrance  of  the  cowslip-diying  of  her  young  days,  when 
the  picked  flowers  lay  in  a  window  till  they  were  laced  all 
over  with  cobwebs ;  and  when  they  were  at  length  popped 
into  the  teapot  with  all  speed,  to  hide  the  fact  that  they  were 
mouldy.  She  remembered  the  good-natured  attempts  of  her 
father  and  inother  to  swallow  a  doll's  cupful  of  her  cowslip 
tea,  rather  than  discourage  the  spirit  of  enterprise  which,  now  ■ 
that  she  had  lost  those  whom  she  loved,  was  all  that  she  had 
to  trust  to. 

"  Fanny,"  s^d  Mary,  with  eyes  wide  open,  "cannot  we  have 
a  feast  here  for  my  cousins,  when  we  make  onr  cowslip  tea  ? " 

"A  feast !  Oh,  that  would  be  grand  I"  replied  Fanny.  "  I 
have  a  shilling,  and  so  have  you  ;  and  we  could  buy  a  good 
many  nice  things  for  that :  and  Matilda  Rowland  will  lend  us 
her  doll's  dishes  to  put  with  ours.  Miss  Toung,  will  you  let  us 
have  our  feast  here,  one  afternoon?  We  will  ask  my  cousins, 
without  telling  them  anything ;  and  they  will  be  so  surprised  ! " 

Miss  Young  promised  everything,  engaged  not  to  tell, 
smoothed  their  hair,  tied  their  bonnets,  and  sent  them  away 
quite  happy  with  their  secret. 

Such  a  holiday  as  this  was  one  of  Miss  Young's  few  plea- 
sures. There  were  several  occasions  in  the  year  when  she 
could  make  sure  beforehand  of  some  hours  to  herself.  Her 
Sundays  were  much  occupied  with  the  Sunday-school,  and 
with  intercourse  with  poor  neighbours  whom  she  could  not 
meet  on  any  other  day  ;  but  Christmas -day,  the  day  of  the 
annual  fair  of  Decrbrook,  and  two  or  three  more,  were  her 
own.  These  were,  however,  so  appropriated,  long  before,  to 
some  object,  that  they  lost  much  of  their  character  of  holidays. 
Her  true  holidays  were  such  as  the  afternoon  of  this  day, — 
hours  suddenly  set  free,  little  gifts  of  leisure  to  be  spent 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  moment.  Let  none  prel«nd  to 
understand  the  value  of  such  whose  lives  are  all  leisure ;  who 
take  up  a  book  to  pass  the  time ;  who  saunter  in  gardens 
because  there  are  no  morning  visits  to  make ;  who  eiaggerata 
■-e  writing  of  a  familji-  letter  into  important  business.     Such 
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hare  their  own  enjoyraenta :  but  they  know  nothing  of  tbe 
paroxysm  of  pleasure  of  a  really  hardworking  person  on  bearing 
tLe  door  shut  which  excludes  the  business  of  life,  and  leaves 
the  delight  of  free  thoughts  and  hands.  The  worst  part  of 
it  is  the  having  to  decide  how  to  make  the  most  of  liberty. 
Miss  Young  was  not  long  in  settling  this  point.  She  just 
glanced  up  at  her  shelf  of  books,  and  down  upon  her  drawing- 
board,  and  abroad  through  the  south  window,  and  made  up 
her  mind.  The  acacia  with  its  fresh  bunches  of  blossoms 
was  waving  above  the  window,  casting  in  flickering  shadows 
upon  the  floor  :  the  evergreens  of  the  shrubbery  twinkled  in 
the  sun,  as  the  light  breeze  swept  over  them  :  tie  birds  were 
chirruping  all  about,  and  a  yellow  butterfly  alighted  and 
trembled  on  the  window-siU  at  the  moment.  It  was  one  of 
the  sofl^st  and  gayest  days  of  spring  ;  and.the  best  thing  was 
to  do  nothing  but  enjoy  it.  She  moved  to  the  south  window 
with  her  work,  and  sewed  or  let  the  wind  blow  upon  her  face 
as  she  looked  out. 

The  landscape  was  a  wide  one.  Far  beyond,  and  some- 
what below  the  garden  and  shrubberies  in  which  the  summer- 
house  stood,  flat  meadows  stretched  to  the  brink  of  the  river, 
on  the  other  side  of  which  were  the  park  woods.  All  was 
bathed  in  the  aflemoon  sunshine,  except  where  a  tree  here  and 
there  cast  a  flake  of  shadow  upon  the  grass  of  the  meadows. 

"  It  is  a  luxury,"  thought  the  gazer,  "  for  one  who  cannot 
move  about  to  sit  here  and  look  abroad.  I  wander  whether  I 
should  have  been  with  the  party  if  I  had  not  been  lame. 
I  dare  say  something  would  have  taken  off  from  the  pleasure 
if  I  had.  But  how  well  I  can  remember  what  the  pleasure  is  ! 
the  jumping  stiles — the  feel  of  the  turf  underfoot, — the  run- 
ning after  every  flower, — the  going  wherever  one  has  a  fancy 
to  go, — how  well  I  remember  it  all !  And  yet  it  gives  me  a 
sort  of  surprise  to  see  the  activity  of  these  children,  and  how 
little  they  are  aware  of  what  their  privilege  is.  I  fancy,  how- 
ever, the  pleasure  is  more  in  the  recollection  of  all  such 
natural  enjoyments  than  at  the  moment.  It  is  so  with  me,  and 
I  believe  with  everybody.  This  very  landscape  is  more 
beautifiil  to  me  in  the  dark  night  when  I  cannot  sleep,  than  at 
this  very  moment,  when  it  looks  its  best  and  brightest:  and 
sure!y  this  is  the  great  difierence  between  that  sort  of  pleasures 
and  those  which  come  altogether  from  within.  The  delight 
of  a  happy  mood  of  mind  is  beyond  everything  at  the  time  ; 
it  sets  one  above  aU  that  can  happen ;  it  steeps  one  in  heaven 
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itielf ;  tnit  one  emmot  recall  it :  one  can  only  Temembsr  that 
it  was  K.  The  delight  of  being  in  rach  a  place  as  thoae 
iToodB  is  generally  more  or  lees  spoiled  at  the  time  by  trifiea 
which  are  forgotten  aflerwarda  ; — one  is  hungiy,  or  tii«d,  oi  a 
little  vexed  with  somebody,  or  doubtful  whether  somebody 
else  is  not  vexed  ;  but  then  the  'remembrance  is  purely 
delioioua, — bright«r  in  sunshine,  softer  in  shade, — wholly 
tempered  to  what  ia  genial.  The  imagination  is  a  bett^ 
medinm  tlian  the  eye.  Thia  is  surely  the  reason  why  Byron 
could  not  write  poetry  on  Lake  Leman,  but  fbund  he  must 
wait  tiU  he  got  within  four  walls.  This  is  the  reason  why  we 
are  a]l  more  moved  by  the  slightest  glimpses  of  good  descrip- 
tions in  books  than  by  the  amplitude  of  the  same  objects 
'befbre  our  eyes.  I  used  to  wonder  how  that  was  when,  as  a 
child,  I  read  the  openings  of  scenes  and  books  in  'Paradise 
Lost.'  I  saw  plenty  of  summer  sunrises  ;  but  none  of  them 
gave  me  a  feeling  like  the  two  lines, 

■  Noir  mom  ber  raey  steps  In  tbe  eaatera  clime 
AdTaDclig,  sowed  the  tarih  with  orient  peuL' 
If  all  this  be  so,  our  lot  is  more  equalised  tLan  is  commonly 
bought.  Once  having  received  piotnrea  into  our  minds,  ai^ 
possessing  a  clear  eye  in  the  mind  to  see  them  with,  the  going 
about  to  obtain  more  is  not  of  very  great  conseqnenoe.  This 
comforts  one  for  prisoners  suffering  catvere  duro,  and  for 
townspeople  who  cannot  often  get  out  of  the  street!  ;  and  for 
lame  people  like  me,  who  see  others  tripping  over  commons 
and  through  fields  where  we  canaot  go.  I  irah  there  was  as 
much  comfort  the  other  way,— -about  such  as  tufier  from  un- 
happy moods  of  mind,  and  know  little  of  the  joy  of  the  highest 
It  would  be  a  small  gain  to  them  to  fly  like  birds, — ^tosee  like 
the  eagle  itself.—  Oh,  there  are  the  children  I  So  that  is  their 
cowslip  meadow  I  How  like  ohildien  they  all  look  t^ethw, 
down  on  the  grass  I— gathering  cowslips,  I  suppose.  Tbe  two 
in  black  are  mora  eager  about  it  than  Sophia.  She  tlta  on 
the  stile  while  they  are  busy.  The  children  are  holding  ibrth 
to  their  cousins,' — teaching  them  something,  evidently.  How 
I  love  to  overlook  people, — to  watch  them  acting  unoon' 
acioualy,  and  specnlate  for  them  1  It  is  the  most  temptii^  tlung 
in  the  world  to  contrast  the  little  affairs  one  sees  them  bu^ 
about,  with  the  ven^  aerioua  ones  which  await  them, — which 
await  every  one.  There  are  those  two  atrangeta  busy  gather- 
ing cowslips,  and  perhaps  thinking  of  nothing  beyond  the 
'«h  pleasure  of  tlie  air  and  the  grass,  and  the  scent  of  &eir 
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Sowen,—^eaz  ntinda  quite  filled  with  the  spirit  of  tlifl  tpriag, 
vhea  who  knows  whttt  may  be  awaiting  them  1  Love  m&y  b« 
jost  at  hand.  The  tempest  of  passion  may  be  brewing  under 
this  tod  sonshiiie.  They  thisk  theniselTes  now  as  Ailt  irf 
happiaese  as  possible  ;  and  a  littU  while  hence,  Upon  a  few 
words  spoken,  a  glance  ezohaoged,  they  may  be  in  stlch  a 
heaven  of  bliss  tilat  they  will  smiie  at  their  own  Ignorance  in 
being  so  well  pleased  to-day.     Or— ^bat  I  pray  they  may 

eSoape  the  other  chance.      Neithef  of  them  Tmniga  anything  of 

that  misery  yet.  I  am  cg^^fi'^P'^^-  They  both  look  too  yxinng, 
too  op^  too  &ee  to  have  really  suffered. — I  Wonder  whether 
it  is  foolish  to  ioncy  already  that  one  of  them  may  be  settled 
here.  It  con  hardly  be  foaliah,  when  the  thought  ocoors  so 
notorally :  and  these  great  aSairs  of  life  lie  distinctly  under 
the  eye  of  sach  as  are  themselves  out  off  from  them.  I  am 
out  of  the  game,  and  why  should  not  I  look  upon  jIa  chances? 
I  am  quite  a^bae ; .  and  why  should  I  not  watch  for  others? 
Every  situaSon.  has  its  priwlegea  and  its  obligations. — What 
is  it  to  be  ^one,  and  to  be  let  alone,  aslam?  Itistobe 
put  into  a  post  of  observation  on  others :  but  the  knowledge 
so  gained  is  aiqrthing  bnt  a  good  if  it  stops  at  mere  knowledge, 
— if  it  does  not  make  me  feel  and  act.  Women  who  have 
what  I  am  not  to  have,  a  home,  an  intimate,  a  perpetual  coll 
out  of  themselves,  may  go  on  more  safely,  perhaps,  without  any 
thought  for  themselves  than  I  with  all  my  best  consideratioD: 
bat  I,  ^pdi  t^ip  hiuaaijig  fif  a  perarpKCT  vocation,  whioh  la  to 
stand,  gojiutasd^  e^path^i  ties  and  spontaneous  action,— 
i  may  find  out  that  it  ia  my  proper  business  to  keep  an  intent 
eye  upon  the  possible  events  of  other  people's  lives,  that  I  may 
•aae  efight  oooaaions  of  action  which  might  otherwise  pass  me 
by.~  S  one  were  Uioroughly  wise  and  good,  this  would  be  a 
sort  of  divine  lot.  Without  being  at  ail  wiser  or  better  dian 
others, — being  even  as  weak  in  judgment  and  in  &i&  as 
I  am,-^^om^ijig  may  be  made  of  it.  Without  daring  to 
meddie,  one  may  ftood  clear-sighted,  i«ady  to  help. — ^IIow  the 
children  are  flying  over  the  meadow  towiirds  that  gentlemaa 
who  ia  taatening  his  horse  to  the  gate  1  Mr.  Hope,  no  doubt. 
He  is  the  oldest  oo\relip  gatherer  of  them  all,  I  fancy.  If  one 
conld  overhear  tlie  talk  in  every  house  tdong  the  village,  I  dare 
say  some  of  it  is  about  Mr.  Hope  winning  one  of  these  young 
ladies.  If  ao,  it  is  only  what  I  am  thinking  about  mysdf 
Every  one  wishes  to  sea  Mr.  Hope  maified,' — ewery  olie,  eveft 
tsthe  «wv»nta  hsra,  who  are  ^wi^  disputing  whether  ha  will 
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not  have  Miss  Sophia,  or  whether  Miss  Sophia  is  not  to  make 
a  grander  match.  Sophia  will  not  do  foy  him ;  but  it  is  very 
possible  that  one  of  these  girls  may.  And  the  other — but  I 
will  not  think  about  that  to-daj. — How  yellow  the  glow  is 
upon  those  woods  1  What  heavenly  hues  hang  about  the 
world  we  live  in  1  but  how  strange  is  the  lot  of  some  in  it  I 
One  would  wonder  why,  when  all  are  so  plainly  made  to  feel 
and  act  together,  there  should  be  any  one  completely  aolitaiy. 
There  must  be  a  reason.  I  would  fain  know  it ;  but  I  can 
wait  till  we  may  know  all." 

Such  were  some  of  Maria  Young's  natural  and  unchecked 
thoughts.  There  was  not  much  of  common  holiday  spirit  in 
them  :  but  to  Maria,  liberty  and  peace  were  holiday,  and  her 
mind  was  not  otherwise  than  peaceful.  She  was  serious,  but 
not  sad.  Any  one  who  could  at  the  moment  have  seen  her 
fece,  would  have  pronounced  her  cheerful  at  heart  ;  and  so 
slje  was.  She  had  been  so  long  and  so  far  banished  from 
ordinary  happiness,  that  her  own  quiet  speculationa  were 
materiiJ  enough  for  cheerfulness.  The  subject  on  which  she 
would  not  think  to-day,  was  the  possibility  of  one  of  the 
sisters  attaching  Mr.  Enderby.  Maria  Youi^  had  not  always 
been  solitary,  and  lame,  and  poor.  Her  father  had  not  been 
very  long  dead  ;  and  while  he  lived,  no  oue  supposed  that  his 
only  child  would  be  poor.  Her  youth  passed  gaily,  and  her 
adversity  came  sudd^y.  Her  &ther  was  wont  to  drive  her 
oat  in  his  gig,  almost  every  summer  day.  One  evening,  the 
horse  took  fnght,  and  upset  the  gig  on  a  heap  of  stones  by  the 
road-side.  "Mi.  Young  was  taken  up  dead,  and  Maria  was 
lamed  for  life.  She  had  always  known  the  Enderbya  very 
well ;  and  there  had  been  some  gossip  among  their  mutual 
acquaintance  about  the  probability  that  Philip  would  prove  to 
be  Maria's  lover,  when  he  should  be  old  enough  to  think  of 
marndng.  It  never  went  further  than  this, — except  in  Maria's 
own  heart.  She  had,  indeed,  hoped — even  supposed — that  in 
Philip's  mind  the  affair  had  at  least  been  entertained  thus  far. 
She  could  never  settle  to  her  own  satisfaction  whether  she  had 
been  weak  andmistaken,or  whether  she  had  really  been  in  any 
degree  wronged.  There  had  been  words,  there  had  been  loots, 
— but  words  and  looks  are  so  easily  misinterpreted !  The 
probability  was  that  she  had  no  one  to  blame  but  herself, — if 
fault  there  was.  Perhaps  there  was  no  fault  anywhere:  but 
there  was  misery,  intense  and  long.  During  her  illness,  no 
tidings  came  of  Philip,     He  was  in  another  part  of  the  pountr^ 
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wten  the  accident  happened ;  and  it  was  not  till  long  after  it 
Iiad  been  made  known  tliat  Mr.  Yoimg  had  died  inaolTent, — 
not  tilt  ailer  Maria  had  recovered,  aa  far  as  recovery  was  pos- 
sible,— ^not  till  she  had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  earning  her 
bread,  that  Philip  re-appeared,  and  shook  hands  with  her,  and 
told  her  with  how  much  concern  he  had  heard  of  her  suffer- 
ings. Thia  interview  gave  her  entire  posseasion  ot  herself: — 
80  ahe  believed.  She  got  through  it  calmly,  and  it  left  her 
with  one  subject  at  least  of  intenae  thankfulneaa, — that  her 
mind  was  known  only  to  herself.  Whatever  might  be  her 
solitary  stn^gles,  she  might  look  without  shame  into  the  face 
of  every  human  being.  She  could  bear  being  pitied  for  her 
poverty,  for  her  lameness,  for  her  change  of  prospects,  when  the 
recoUection  of  this  came  across  any  of  her  acquaintance.  If 
it  had  been  necessary,  she  could  probably  have  borue  to  be 
pitied  for  having  loved  without  return ;  but  she  could  not  be 
too  thankful  that  it  was  not  necessary. 

Maria  was  right  in  her  supposition  that  the  village  was 
speculating  upon  the  newly-arrived  young  ladies.  The  parish- 
clerk  had  for  some  years,  indeed  ever  since  the  death  of  the  late 
stationer  and  dispenser  of  letters,  carried  on  a  flirtation  with  the 
widow,  notwithstanding  the  mmoura  which  were  current  as  to 
the  cause  to  which  her  lat«  hiiaband  owed  his  death.  It  was 
believed  that  poor  Harry  Plumstead  died  of  exhaustion  from 
his  wife's  voice ;  for  ahe  was  no  other  than  the  village  scold, 
of  whoae  existence  Margaret  had  been  warned  by  Mr.  Ea- 
derby.  Some  thought  that  Owen  was  acting  a  politic 
part  in  protracting  this  flirtation, — keeping  her  temper  in 
check  by  his  hold  upon  her  expectations ;  and  such  had  little 
doubt  that  the  aflair  would  linger  on  to  the  end,  without  any 
other  result  than  Owen's  exemption  meanwhile  fi-om  the  inflic- 
tions of  her  tongue,  to  which,  in  the  discharge  of  his  oflice,  he 
might  otherwise  become  frequently  liable.  Others  wished  to 
see  them  married,  believing  that  in  Owen,  a  Welshman 
sufficiently  irascible,  Mrs.  Plumstead  would  at  last  meet  her 
mat«h.  This  afternoon,  an  observer  would  have  thought  the 
a^r  was  proceeding  to  this  poiat.  Mrs.  Plumstead,  looking 
particularly  comely  and  gracioua,  was  putting  up  an  unclaimed 
letter  at  the  window  for  display,  when  Owen  stopped  to  ask  if 
ehe  had  see  the  pretty  young  ladies  who  had  come  to  Dfer- 
brook.  He  remarked  that,  to  be  sure,  they  might  have  gone 
to  Bome  place  where  they  were  more  wanted,  forDeerbrookwas 
ool  without  pr^ty  laces  of  its  own  before  :  aijd,  as  he  said  so, 
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he  nniled  hlird  in  the  vridow's  Ace.  He  ahonld  not  wonder  if 
some  work  for  the  reobn'should  rise  up  before  long,  for,  vheie 
tiieie  'Were  prettj'  &ce8,  weddings  might  be  looked  fiir.  He 
ereti  uked  Mrs.  Plutneteftd  if  she  did  not  think  bo  ;  aoA  added 
scHnething  bo  ambiguone  about  hia  own  shaia  in  the  woik  for 
the  rector  which  waa  to  ariie,  that  the  widow  could  not  make 
out  whether  he  spoka  aa  her  admirer  or  as  parigh-clerk.  la 
ths  milliner'a  workroom  there  was  a  spirited  conversatioa 
between  Min  Nares  «nd  her  aGsistaut,  on  the  past  wedding 
dreeoM  of  DeerbrodE,  uieing  out  of  the  h^c  of  Uie  day, — the 
MiM  IbbotHna.  Ura.  Howell,  who,  with  her  shopwoman, 
Miss  Uiskin,  diapensed  the  haberdashery  of  the  place,  smiled 
winningly  at  eTery  customer  who  entered  her  shop,  md  talked 
of  dd^tflil  acquisitions,  and  what  must  be  felt  about  Mr. 
Hope,  in  the  midst  of  soch  charming  socie^,  and  what  it  must 
be  hiqied  would  be  felt ;  and  how  gay  the  place  was  likely  to 
be  with  ridiog  parties,  and  boating  parties,  and  some  said, 
dances  on  the  green  ftt  Mrs.  Enderby's  ;  and  how  parsers  in. 
a  danoe  have  been  known  to  become  partners  for  life,  as  she 
had  been  jocosely  told  when  her  poor  dew  Howell  prevailed 
on  faer  to  stand  ap  with  him, — the  first  time  fi>r  twenty  yaaa, 
— >at  hu  niece's  wedding.  Hester's  beauty^  «iid  what  Mrs. 
Grey  had  said  about  it  to  her  meud,  were  discussed,  just  at  the 
mt»nrait  when  Hester,  passing  the  shop,  was  entreftted  by  Si^Jiia 
to  look  at  a  new  pattern  of  embnadery  which  bad  lately 
Mrived  from  LondiHi,  and  was  suspended  at  the  window.  Ura. 
Howell  and  faer  gostipa  caught  a  glinqMe  of  the  face  c^  Uie 
young  lady,  th^au^  the  drapery  ^  prints  and  muslins,  and 
the  &EA0011B  of  ribbons ;  and  wnen  the  party  ^ooeeded  down 
the  trtte^  (here  was  a  rwh  to  the  door,  in  order  to  obtain  a  view 
of  her  figui«.  She  was  pronmuiQed  beauti&l ;  and  it  was 
hoped  ^Bt  some  gentlenian  in  the  village  would  find  b^  irae- 
^etible.  It  was  only  rather  elraiigethf^  so  geatJemao  was  in 
attendance  on  her  now. 

If  the  gossips  couM  have  £Dliowed  the  party  with  their  eyea 
into  the  meadow,  they  would  aomi  have  been  satieSed  ;  for  it 
was  not  l<ng  b^re  Ur.  Hope  joined  tbem  tb»<e.  On  leaving 
Mr.  Grey's  taUe,  be  wa«  as  little  deposed  to  go  and  visit  his 
patient,  as  medical  men  are  whrai  they  are  called  wwsy  &001 
the  merriest  company,  or  at  the  most  interesting  moment  of  a 
convocation.  The  hability  to  this  Had  of  iiduTuption  is  c«ie 
of  the  great  drawbacks  of  tjie  profeesion  to  wjbich  Mr.  Hram 
bf^<^«d ;  aootfcer  a,  tl>e  iBpoasSulity  «f  bareUifig,— 4^ 
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being  fixed  to  one  place  for  life,  without  any  but  the  shortert 
intervals  of  journeying.  Mr.  Hope  had  been  settled  for  five 
years  at  Deerbroofe ;  and,  during  that  time,  he  had  scarcely 
been  out  of  sight  of  its  steeple.  His  own  active  and  gladsome 
mind  had  kept  him  happy  among  his  occupations.  There  vss 
no  one  in  the  place  with  whom  he  could  hold  equal  converse ; 
but,  while  he  bad  it  not,  he  did  not  feel  the  pressing  want  of 
it.  He  loved  his  profession,  and  it  kept  Hm  busy.  His 
kind  heart  was  ever  Aill  of  interest  for  his  poorer  padenta. 
Seeing  the  best  side  of  everybody,  he  could  be  entertained, 
though  sometimes  vexed,  by  his  intercottrse  with  the  Greys 
and  Rowlands.  Then  there  was  the  kindly-tempered  and 
gentlemanly  rector  ;  and  Philip  Enderby  often  came  down  for 
a  few  weeks  ;  and  Mr.  Hope  had  the  chief  management  of  the 
book-society,  and  could  thus  see  the  best  new  books ;  and  his 
professional  rides  lay  through  a  remarkably  pretty  country. 
He  kept  up  a  punctual  and  copious  correspondence  with  the 
members  of  his  own  family, — ^with  his  married  sisters,  and 
with  his  only  brother,  now  with  his  regiment  in  India,— 
relating  to  them  every  important  circumstance  of  his  lot,  and 
almost  every  interesting  feeling  of  his  heart.  With  this 
variety  of  resources,  life  had  passed  away  cheerily,  on  the  whole, 
with  Mr.  Hope,  for  the  five  years  of  his  residence  at  Deer- 
brook  ;  though  there  were  times  when  he  wondered  whether 
it  was  to  be  always  thus, — whether  he  was  to  pass  to  his  grave 
without  any  higher  or  deeper  human  intercourses  than  he  had 
here.  If  it  had  been  possible,  he  might,  like  other  men  as 
wise  as  himself,  have  invested  some  one  of  the  young  ladles  of 
Deerbrook  with  imaginary  attributes,  and  have  fallen  in  love 
with  a  creature  of  his  own  fancy.  But  it  reaUy  was  not 
possible.  There  was  no  one  of  the  young  ladies  of  Deerbrook 
who  was  not  so  fiir  inferior  to  the  women  of  Hope's  own 
family, — to  the  mother  he  had  lost,  and  the  sisters  who  were 
settled  far  away, — as  to  render  this  commonest  of  all  delusions 
impossible  to  mm. 

To  such  a  man,  so  circumstanced,  it  may  be  imagined  how 
great  an  event  was  the  meeting  with  Hester  and  Margaret. 
He  could  not  be  in  their  presence  ten  minutes  without  be- 
coming aware  of  their  superiority  to  every  woman  he  had 
seen  for  five  years  past.  The  beauty  of  the  one,  the  sincerity 
and  unconsciousness  of  the  other,  and  &e  general  elevation  of 
both,  stmck  htiri  forcibly  the  first  evening.  Hia  earliest 
thoogbt  the  next  mormng  was  of  some  great  event  having 
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takea  place ;  and  wlien  Le  left  Mr.  Grey's  door  after  dinner, 
it  was  with  aji  unwillingness  wUcli  made  him  spur  biroself 
and  his  horse  on  to  their  business,  that  he  might  tbe  sooner 
return  to  his  new-found  pleasure.  Hia  thoughts  already 
darted  forward  to  the  time  when  the  Miss  Ibboteons  would  be 
leaving  Deerbrook.  It  was  already  a  heavy  thought  how  dull 
Deerbrook  would  be  without  them.  He  was  already  uncon- 
sciously looking  at  every  object  in  and  around  the  iamiliar 
place  with  the  eyes  of  the  strangers,  speculating  on  how  the 
whole  would  appear  to  them.  In  short,  his  mind  was  full  of 
them.  There  are,  perhaps,  none  who  do  not  know  what  this 
kind  of  impression  is.  All  have  felt  it,  at  some  time  or  other, 
— many  have  felt  it  often, — about  strangers  whom  they  have 
been  predisposed  to  like,  or  with  whom  they  have  been  struck 
at  meeting.  Nine  times  out  of  ten,  perhaps,  the  impression  is 
fleeting ;  and  when  it  is  gone,  there  is  an  unwillingness  to 
return  to  it,  from  a  sense  of  absurdity  in  having  been  so  much 
interested  about  one  who  so  soon  became  indifferent :  but 
the  fact  is  not  the  less  real  and  general  for  this.  When  it 
happens  between  two  young  people  who  aje  previously  fancy- 
.  free,  and  circumstances  favour  the  impression  till  it  sinks 
deeper  than  the  fancy,  it  takes  the  name  of  love  at  first 
sight.  Otherwise  it  passes  away  without  a  name,  without  a 
record : — for  the  hour  it  is  a  secret :  in  aa  after  time  it  is  for- 
gotten. 

Possessed  unconsciously  with  this  secret,  Hope  threw  him- 
self from  his  horse  at  the  entrance  of  the  meadow  where  the 
cowslip-gatherers  were  busy,  fastened  his  steed  to  the  gate, 
and  joined  the  party.  The  children  ran  to  him  with  the 
gleanings  of  intelligence  which  they  had  acquired  since  he 
saw  them  last,  half  an  hour  before : — that  it  was  well  they  did 
not  put  off  their  gathering  any  longer,  for  some  of  the  flowers 
were  beginning  to  dry  up  already :  that  cousins  had  never 
tasted  cowslip-tea; — (was  not  this  very  odd?) — that  cousin 
Hester  would  not  help  to  pick  the  flowers  for  drying, — she 
tJiought  it  such  a  pity  to  pull  the  blossom  out  of  the  calyx  : 
that  Sophia  would  not  help  either,  because  it  was  warm  :  that 
cousin  Margaret  had  gathered  a  great  many,  but  she  had  been 
ever  so  long  watching  a  spider's  nest, — a  nasty  large  spider's 
nest  that  Matilda  was  just  going  to  break  into,  when  cousin 
Margaret  asked  her  not  to  spoil  it  ? 

Margaret  was  indeed  on  her  knees,  prying  into  the  spider's 
neaL    "Wlien  duly  laughed  at,  she  owned  to  having  seen  cob- 
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webs  before,  but  maintamed  tbat  cobweba  in  a  closet  'were  a 
very  different  affair  from  a  spider's  nest  in  a  field. 

"I  rather  think,  however,"  sMd  she,  "the  word  'nest'  itself 
has  Bomething  to  do  with  my  liking  for  what  I  have  been 
looting  at.  Some  of  your  commonest  country  words  have  a 
charm  to  the  ear  and  imagination  of  townspeople  that  you 
conld  not  understand." 

"  itut "  said  Mr.  Hope,  "  I  thought  neata  were  very  common 
in  Birmingham.  Have  you  not  nests  of  boxes,  and  nests  of 
work-tables  ?" 

"Tes,and  so  we  have  stacks  of  chimneys;  but  yet  we  do  not 
think  of  hay-makmg  when  we  see  the  smoke  of  the  town.— 
I  rather  thmt  country  words  are  only  captivating  as  relating 
to  the  country ;  but  then  you  cannot  think  how  bewitching 
they  are  to  people  who  live  in  streets." 

"  The  chUdren  might  have  found  you  a  prettier  sort  of  nest 
ta  indulge  your  fancy  with,  I  should  think.  There  muBt  be 
plenty  of  creatures  besides  spiders  in  this  wide  meadow." 

Mr.  Hope  called  out  to  the  little  girls,  that  whoever  should 
find  any  sort  of  a  nest  in  the  meadow,  for  Miss  Margaret 
Ibbotson,  should  have  a  ride  on  his  horse.  Away  flew  the  ' 
children ;  and  Hester  and  Sophia  came  from  the  water-side  to 
know  what  all  the  bustle  was  about.  Fanny  returned  to 
inquire  whether  the  nests  must  be  in  the  meadow  ;  whether 
juat  outside  would  not  do.  She  knew  there  was  an  ants'  nest 
in  the  bank,  just  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge.  The  decision 
was  that  the  ants'  nest  would  do  only  in  case  of  her  not  being 
able  to  find  any  other  within  bounds.  Sophia  looked  on 
languidly,  probably  thinking  all  this  very  silly.  It  put  her  in 
mind  of  an  old  schoolfellow  of  hers  who  had  been  called  very 
clever  before  she  came  to  school  at  nine  years  old.  Till  she 
saw  her,  Sophia  had  believed  that  town  children  wera  always 
elerer:  but  no  later  than  the  very  first  day,  this  little  girl  had 
got  into  disgrace  with  the  governess.  Her  task  was  to  learn 
by  heart  Goldsmith's  Country  Clergyman,  in  the  "  Deserted 
Village,"  She  said  it  quite  perfectly,  but,  when  questioned 
about  tiie  meaning,  stopped  short  at  the  first  line, — "N'ear 
yonder  copse  where  once  a  garden  smiled."  She  persisted 
tbat  she  did  not  know  what  a  copse  was  :  the  governess  said 
she  was  obstinate,  and  shut  her  up  in  the  play  hours  between 
morning  and  afternoon  school.  Sophia  never  could  make  out 
whether  the  girl  was  foolish  or  obstinate  in  persisting  that  she 
did  not  know  what  a  copse  was  :  but  her  cousin  Margaret  now 
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put  her  in  mind  of  thia  girl,  with  all  her  town  feelings,  sod 
her  AiSB  about  spicleis'  nests. 

"How  is  old  Mr.  SmithBon  to-day?"  Sophia  inquired  of 
He.  Hope,  by  way  of  iutrodnoiDg  something  more  rational. 

"  Not  better :  it  is  aoarcely  possible  that  he  should  be,"  was 
the  reply. 

"  Papa  thought  last  night  he  must  be  dying," 

"  Ho  i»  dying." 

"HftTs  you  just  oome  from  a  patient  who  is  dying?"  as^ed 
Hester,  with  a  look  of  anxiety,  with  which  was  nuxed  some 
sorpriae. 

"  Tea  :  frtHn  one  who  cuinot  live  many  days." 

Sophia  observed  that  Mr.  James  had  heea  sent  for  early 
this  moruing— no  doubt  to  put  the  finish  to  the  will :  but 
nobody  seemed  to  know  whether  the  old  gentleman  would 
leave  his  money  to  his  nephew  or  his  step-son,  or  whether  he 
would  divide  it  between  them.  Hester  and  Margaret  showed 
no  anxie^  on  this  point,  but  seemed  so  ready  to  be  interested 
about  some  others  as  to  make  Mr.  Hope  thiok  that  they  were 
only  restrained  by  delioaoy  from  asking  all  that  he  could  tell 
about  his  patient's  state.  They  knew  enough  of  the  profession, 
however,  to  be  aware  that  this  kind  of  inquiry  is  the  last  which 
should  be  addressed  to  a  medical  man. 

"  You  are  surprieed,"  said  he,  "that  I  am  come  from  a  dying 
patient  to  play  with  the  children  in  the  fields.  Come,  acknow- 
ledge that  this  is  in  your  minds." 

"  If  it  is,  it  is  an  unreasonable  thought,"  said  Margaret. 
"  Tou  must  see  so  many  dying  people,  it  would  be  hard  that 
in  every  case  yon  should  be  put  out  of  the  reach  of  plea- 
sure." 

"  Never  mind  the  hardship,  if  it  be  fitting,"  said  Hope. 
"  Hard  or  not  hard,  is  it  natuiil,— is  it  possible  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  witnessing  death  so  oilen  does  lessen  the  feelings 
about  it,"  observed  Hester.  "  Yet  I  oannot  &noy  that  one's 
mind  could  be  at  liberty  for  small  ooncemB  immediately  aStier 
leaving  a  house  full  of  mourners,  and  the  si^t  of  one  in  pain. 
There  must  be  something  distasteful  in  everything  that  meets 
one's  eyes, — in  the  simshine  itself." 

"  True.  That  i«  the  feeling  in  such  cases  :  but  such  oases 
seldom  occur.  Yes :  I  mean  what  I  say.  Such  cases  are  very 
rare.  The  dying  person  is  commonly  old,  or  so  worn  out  by 
illness  as  to  make  death  at  last  no  evil.  When  the  illness  is 
shorter,  it  if  usually  found  tfaitt  a  few  houn  tt>  t^e  siQ^  toqio 


do  the  work  of  months  of  ocanmoa  life,  in  i<econoiliiig  the 
inind«  of  inrviTotB." 

"  I  am  mre  that  is  trne,"  obterred  Mugant. 

"  It  is  80  generally  the  cate  that  I  know  no  let  of  riranm- 
Btancfli  in  which  I  should  more  Gonfidentl;p'  reokon  on  the 
calmnesa,  forethought,  and  composure  of  the  persons  I  have  to 
deal  with  than  in  the  family  of  a  dying  person.  The  news 
comes  suddenly  to  the  neighbours  :  all  the  oinomstances  rush 
at  once  into  their  imaginations ;  all  their  leooUections  and 
feehngs  about  the  sufferer  ^tate  them  in  qniok  snocession  ; 
and  they  natorslly  suppose  the  near  friends  muat  be  more 
agitated,  in  proportion  to  their  neamen." 

"  The  watchers,  meanwhile,"  said  Hester,  "  h«Te  had  time 
in  the  long  night  to  go  orer  the  past  and  the  future,  again  and 
again ;  and  by  mormng  all  seems  so  familiar,  that  thej  think 
they  can  never  be  surprised  into  grief  again." 

"So  &mlliar,"  said  Mr.  Hope,  "that  their  minds  are  at 
liberty  for  the  smallest  particulars  of  their  duty.  I  usually  find 
them  ready  (br  the  minutest  directions  I  may  have  to  give." 

"  Yes  :  the  time  for  surprise, — for  consternation, — iS  long 
afterwards,"  said  Heater,  with  some  emotion.  "When  the 
whole  has  become  settled  and  finished  in  other  minds,  the 
nearest  mourners  begin  to  wake  up  to  their  mourning." 

"And  thus,"  said  Uargaret,  "the  strongest  agitation  is 
happily  not  witnessed." 

**  I&ppily  not,"  said  Mr.  Hope.  "  I  doubt  whether  any- 
body's strongest  agitations  ever  are  witnessed.  I  doubt 
whether  the  sufferer  himself  is  oflen  awaie  of  what  are  really 
his  greatest  sufferings  ;  and  he  is  ao  ashamed  of  them  that  he 
hides  them  from  himself,  when  it  is  possible.  I  cannot  but 
think  that  any  grief  which  reveals  itsdf  is  very  endurable." 

"Is  not  that  rather  hard?"  asked  Maigaret 

*'  How  does  it  seem  to  you  hard  ?  Is  it  not  merdAil  that 
we  can  keep  our  worst  sorrows,— that  we  are  disposed,  as  it 
were  farced,  to  keep  them  iVom  afflicting  our  friends  ?" 

"  But  is  it  not  saying  that  bereavement  of  friends  is  not  the 
greatest  of  sorrows,  while  all  seem  to  agree  that  it  is  ?" 

'<  Is  it,  generally  speaking,  the  greatest  of  sorrows  ?  I  think 
not,  for  my  own  part.  There  are  cases  in  which  the  loss  is 
too  heavy  to  bear  being  the  subject  of  any  speculation,  almost 
of  observation ;  for  instance,  when  the  happiest  married  peo^e 
are  separated,  or  when  a  first  or  only  child  dies  ;  but  I  tbtok 
there  are  many  sorrows  greater  than  a  separation  by  death  of 
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those  who  have  Mfh  eDOii^li  to  live  iodependently  of  each  other, 
aod  mutual  love  enough  t«  deserve,  as  they  hope,  to  meet  again 
hereafter.  I  assure  you  I  have  sometimes  come  away  from 
houses  unvisited,  and  unlikely  to  be  visited  by  death,  with  a 
heart  bo  heavy  as  I  have  rarely  or  never  brought  from  a  death- 
bed." 

"  I  ehonld  have  thought  that  would  be  left  for  the  rector  to 
say,"  observed  Hester.  "  I  should  have  supposed  jou  meant 
cases  of  guilt  or  remorse." 

"  Cases  of  guilt  or  remorse,"  continued  Mr.  Hope,  "and  also 
of  infirmly.  People  may  say  what  they  will,  but  I  am  per- 
suaded that  there  is  immeasurably  more  suffering  endured, 
both  in  paroxysms  and  ibr  a  continuance,  from  infirmity,  ten- 
dency to  a  particular  fault,  or  the  privation  of  a  sense,  than 
tcom  the  loss  of  any  friend  upon  earth,  except  the  very  nearest 
and  dearest;  and  even  that  case  is  no  exception,  when  there  is 
the  fiuth  of  meeting  again,  which  almost  every  mourner  has, 
so  natural  and  welcome  as  it  is." 

"Do  you  tell  your  infirm  friends  the  high  opinion  you  have 
of  their  sufferings?"  asked  Margaret. 

"  Why,  not  exactly ;  that  would  not  be  the  kindest  thing 
to  do,  would  it?  What  they  want  is,  to  have  their  trouble 
lightened  to  them,  not  made  the  worst  of  ; — lightened,  not  by 
usii^  any  deceit,  of  course,  but  by  simply  treating  their  case 
as  a  matter  of  fact." 

"  Then  surely  you  should  make  light  of  the  case  of  the 
dying  too  :  make  light  of  it  even  to  the  survivors.  Do  you 
do  this?" 

"In  one  sense  I  do;  in  another  sense  no  one  can  do  iL 
Not  regarding  death  as  a  misfortune,  I  cannot  affect  to  con- 
sider it  so.  Regarding  the  change  of  existence  as  a  very 
serious  one,  I  cannot,  of  course,  make  light  of  it." 

"  That  way  of  looking  at  it  regards  only  the  dying  person  ; 
you  have  not  said  how  you  speak  of  it  to  survivors." 

"  As  I  speak  of  it  to  you  now,  or  to  myself  when  1  see  any 
one  die  ;  with  the  added  consideration  of  what  the  survivors 
are  about  to  lose.  That  is  a  large  consideration  certainly; 
but  should  not  one  give  them  credit  for  viewing  death  as  it  is, 
and  for  being  willing  to  bear  their  own  loss  cheerfully,  as 
they  would  desire  to  bear  any  other  kind  of  loss?  especially 
if,  as  they  say,  they  believe  it  to  be  only  for  a  time." 

"  This  ts  looking  OD  the  bright  side,"  obseBrved  Hester,  in  a 
low  voice  ;  but  she  was  overheard  by  Mr.  Hope.     o'~ 
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"  I  trust  yon  do  not  object  to  the  bright  aide  of  things," 
md  he,  smiling,  "  aa  long  as  there  is  bo  much  about  us  that 
is  really  very  dark." 

"  What  can  religion  be  for,"  said  Margaret,  "  or  reaaon,  or 
philosophy,  whichever  name  you  may  call  your  faith  by,  but 
to  show  us  the  bright  side  of  everything — of  death  among  the 
rest  ?  I  have  often  wondered  why  we  seem  to  tiy  to  make 
the  most  of  that  evil  (if  evil  it  be),  while  we  think  it  a  duty 
to  make  the  least  of  every  other.  I  had  some  such  feeling, 
I  suppose,  when  I  was  surprised  to  hear  that  yon  had 
come  hither  str^ht  from  a  deathbed :  I  do  not  wonder  at 
aUnow." 

"  Mr.  Smithson  will  not  be  much  misBed,"  observed  Sophia, 
who  ielt  herself  relieved  from  ^e  solemnity  of  the  occasion  by 
what  had  passed,  and  at  liberty  to  speak  of  him  as  fr«ely  as  if 
he  was  no  nearer  death  than  ever.  "  He  has  never  been  a 
sociable  neighbour.  I  always  thought  him  an  odd  old  man, 
frvm  the  earliest  time  I  can  remember." 

"  Some  few  will  miss  him,"  said  Mr.  Hope.  "  He  is  a 
simple-hearted,  ahyman,  who  never  did  himself  justice,  except 
with  two  or  three  who  saw  most  of  him.  Their  affection  has 
been  enough  for  him — enough  to  make  "hi-m  think  now  that 
his  life  has  been  a  very  happy  one.  There  1"  cried  Hope,  aa 
a  lark  sprang  up  almost  from  under  the  feet  of  the  par^ — ■ 
"  There  is  another  member  of  Deerbrook  society,  ladies,  who 
is  anxious  to  make  your  acquaintance."  There  were  two  or 
three  larks  hovering  above  the  meadow  at  this  moment,  and 
others  were  soaring  ftulher  off.  The  air  was  full  of  lark 
music.  The  party  stood  still  and  listened.  Looking  up  into 
the  sunny  sky,  they  watched  one  little  warbler,  wheeling 
round,  falling,  rising  again,  still  warbling,  till  it  seemed  as  if 
it  could  never  be  exhausted.  Sophia  said  it  made  her  head 
ache  to  look  up  so  long ;  and  she  seemed  impatient  for  the 
bird  to  have  done.  It  then  struck  her  that  she  also  might 
find  a  nest,  like  her  sisters ;  and  she  examined  the  place 
whence  the  lark  had  sprui^.  Under  a  thick  tuft  of  grass,  in 
a  little  hollow,  she  found  a  family  of  in&nt  larks  huddled 
together,  and  pointed  them  out  to  her  cousins. 

The  children  came  upon  being  called.  They  were  damped 
in  spirits.  They  did  not  see  how  they  were  to  find  any  nests, 
if  the  ants'  nest  would  not  do ;  unless,  indeed,  Mr.  Hope 
woald  hold  them  up  into  the  trees  or  hedges  to  look ;  but 
they  could  not   climb  trees,  Mr.  Hope  knew.     They  were 
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Bamewliat  forther  mortified  hj  perceiving  that  tbev  miglit 
lutve  found  a  nest  by  examining  tbe  groand,  if  tiiBy  Lad  bap- 
pened  to  think  of  it.  Margaret  begged  they  wonld  not  be 
distreMed  at  not  finding  noBta  for  her ;  and  Mr.  Hope  proposed 
to  tiy  bii  look,  saying,  that  if  he  snoceeded,  every  one  who 
iriihed  should  have  a  ride  on  his  horse. 

To  the  surprise  of  the  children,  he  turned  towards  the 
inter,  and  w^ed  along  the  bank.  The  brimming  river  was 
imooth  as  glaas  ;  and  where  it  stood  in  among  the  rushes,  and 
in  every  tiny  inlet,  it  was  as  dear  aa  the  air,  and  alive  with 
small  fish,  which  darted  at  the  fliea  that  dimpled  the  surftee. 
A  swan,  which  had  been  quietly  sailing  in  the  middle  of  the 
■tream,  changed  ita  deporUnent  as  tbe  party  proceeded  along 
iht:  bank.  It  ruffled  its  breast  feathers,  andied  bock  its  neck 
till  the  head  rested  between  the  erect  wings,  and  drove 
through  the  water  wi^  a  speed  whioh  shivered  the  pictures  ia 
it  aa  a  sweeping  gale  would  have  done. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  the  creature?"  asked  Margaret; 
**I  never  saw  a  swan  behave  so." 

The  children  seemed  rather  afr^d  that  the  bird  would  come 
on  shore  and  attack  them.  Mr.  Hope  took  the  opportnnityof 
Its  being  at  some  little  distance,  to  open  the  rushes,  and  show 
where  a  fine  milk-white  egg  lay  in  a  large  round  nest. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Hope,  you  knew!"  cried  the  children,  "you 
knew  there  was  a  swan's  neat  near." 

"  Yes  ;  and  did  not  yon,  when  you  saw  how  the  swan  be- 
haved ?  But  I  was  aware  of  this  nest  before.  Tom  Creach 
ksi  the  care  of  the  park  swans ;  he  made  this  nest,  and  he  told 
me  where  It  was.  Let  your  cousins  have  a  peep  ;  and  then 
we  will  go,  before  the  poor  swau  grows  too  much  frightened. 
And  now,  who  will  have  a  ride  on  my  horse?" 

All  the  children  oliose  to  ride  ;'and,  while  Mr.  Hope  Waa 
eouTsing  with  them  in  tnm,  round  and  round  the  meadow,  the 
young  ladies  proceeded  along  the  bank.  A  quarter  of  a  mile 
farther  on,  they  fell  in  with  Sydney  Grey  and  his  friend  Mr. 
PhiUp.  They  had  been  successful  In  their  sport  Mr.  £nderby 
had  had  enough  of  it,  and  was  stretched  on  the  grass  reading, 
while  Sydney  stood  on  the  roots  of  an  old  oak,  casting  his  line 
into  ihe  pool  beneath  its  ahadow. 

"  80,  here  you  are,  quite  safe  1 "  said  Sophia  j  "  George  Bow- 
land  might  have  come  afler  all.  Poor  boy  ]  I  am  glad  he  is 
not  with  us,  he  would  be  so  mortified  to  see  all  the  fish  ^a 
have  caught  without  him ! "  ,         timH^k' 


"Eow  many  tomei  have  we  bees  in  the  rivor,  SydtM^ ? 
Cwi  7011  remember?"  uked&Er.  Endeibj, 

"I  hare  seen  no  fish  big  eooogh  to  pull  ua  in,"  nid 
Sydney ;  "  and  I  do  not  know  any  other  way  of  getting  a 
wetting  at  thia  sport.  Mrs,  Rowland  should  have  seen 
George  and  me  climbing  the  old  oak  at  the  two-nula  tnnung. 
I  dared  George  to  it,  and  there  he  hung  over  the  water,  at  the 
wd  of  the  brauoh,  riding  up  and  down  like  a  aee-ww.  She 
would  think  nothing  of  lettiog  him  go  fishing  a&ex  that." 

"  If  the  branch  had  broken,"  aaid  Mr.  Eoderby,  "  what 
wvuld  you  have  done  then?" 

"  Oh,  it  ia  not  often  lliat  a  branch  breaks." 

"  Old  oaka  are  apt  to  break,  aooner  or  later ;  and,  the  next 
tinw  you  dare  George  to  see-aaw  orsr  the  rirer,  I  would 
advife  you  to  consider  beforehand  how  yoQ  would  get  him 
out,  in  case  of  his  dropping  in." 

"  Oh,  he  ifi  not  afraid.  One  day  lately,  when  the  water 
was  low,  he  offered  to  croas  the  weir  at  Dinglefbrd.  I  did  not 
peranade  him  to  that  {  but  he  pniled  off  his  shoes  aqd  Itook- 
ings,  and  got  oyer  and  back,  safe  enough." 

"Indeed!  and  you  tried  it  too,  I  anppose?" 

"  Yes  ;  it  would  be  a  shame  if  I  could  not  do  what  Geoigf 
con.     It  was  ^most  aa  easy  as  walking  ahsig  this  bank." 

"  I  shall  talk  to  Master  George,  however,  before  he  goes  to 
Dinglefbrd  again,  or  he  may  chance  to  find  it  easier  aome  day 
to  miss  his  footing  than  to  hold  it." 

"  I  wonder  Mte.  Bowiaad  is  afraid  to  let  George  go  oat 
with  you,"  said  Sophia,  "considering  what  things  he  doea 
when  you  an  not  with  him." 

"  She  does  not  know  of  these  pranks,  or  she  would  feel  as 
you  do ;  and  I  hope  ererf  one  here  will  be  kind  enough  not 
to  tell  her.  It  wo^d  only  be  maUag  her  anxious  to  no  pur- 
pose, whenever  the  boy  is  out  of  her  sight.  It  would  be  a 
pity  to  make  a  coward  of  him  ;  and  I  think  I  can  teach  him 
wfaftt  is  mischief  and  what  is  not,  without  disturbing  her. 
Come,  ladies,  suppose  you  rest  yourselves  here ;  you  will  find 
a  pleasant  seat  on  this  bonk :  at  least,  I  fell  asleep  on  it  just 
now,  as  if  I  had  been  on  a  sofa." 

"I  wish  you  would  all  go  to  sleep,  or  else  walk  oS,"  said 
Sydney.  "Youmskeso  much  noise  I  shall  never  oatohaayfish." 

"SQppoBeyouweretogosomewhereelse,"said  Mr.  £nderby. 
— *  Would  not  that  be  rather  more  givil  than  sending  us  il 
away?"  r.       tioDj^lc 
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•  Sydney  thought  ha  would  find  another  place ;  there  were 
plenty  along  the  bank.  He  gathered  up  bait  and  basket,  and 
trudged  off.  There  was  an  amusement,  however,  which  he 
liked,better  even  than  fishing ;  and  for  which  he  now  boi- 
reod^red  it.  He  was  presently  seen  cantering  rotind  the 
meadow  on  Mr.  Hope's  horse. 

Mr.  Enderby  hoped  the  Miss  Ibbotsons  were  able  to  say 
"  No"  with  decision.  If  not,  he  did  not  envy  them  their 
supper  this  evening ;  for  Sydney  would  certainly  ask  them 
to  eat  al!  the  fish  he  had  caught — bream  and  dace  and  all. 
The  first  pleasure  of  young  anglers  is  to  catch  these  small  fry ; 
and  the  next  is,  to  make  their  sisters  and  cousbs  eat  them, 
Sophia  solemnly  assured  her  cousins  that  mamma  never 
allowed  Sydney's  fish  to  come  to  table,  at  least  in  the  house. 
If  the  children  liked  to  get  the  cook  to  boil  them  for  their 
dolls'  feasts  in  the  schoolroom,  they  might. 

"  And  then  Miss  Tonng  is  JaTOured  with  a  share,  I  sup- 
pose?" said  Margaret. 

"  Hare  you  made  acquaintance  with  Miss  Yonng  yet?"  in- 
quired  Mr.  Enderby. 

"  Oh,  yes  1  I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Miss  Young  long 
before  I  knew  yon," 

"  Long !  how  long  ?  I  was  not  aware  that  you  had  ever 
met.     Where  did  you  meet  ?  " 

"In  the  schoolroom,  before  break&st, — ^foll  four  hours 
before  yon  called  this  morning." 

"  Oh,  that  is  all  you  mean  1  I  wondered  how  you  should 
know  her." 

Sophia  asked  whether  Maigaret  and  Miss  Yonng  were  not 
going  to  study  ti^ther :  Margaret  assented.  Miss  Young 
was  kind  enough  to  promise  to  help  her  to  read  German. 

"  And  you?"  said  Mr.  Enderby  to  Hest«r, 

"  Why,  no ;   I  am  rather  afraid  of  the  undertaking." 

"  And  you.  Miss  Grey  ?  " 

"  No.  Mamma  says,  I  have  enough  to  do  with  my  history 
and  my  mosio ;  especially  while  my  cousins  are  here.  I 
began  German  once,  but  mamma  thought  I  was  growing 
awry,  and  so  I  left  it  off.  I  find  Mrs.  Bowtand  means  Matilda 
to  learn  German." 

*'  We  are  all  disposed  to  have  my  little  nieces  learn  what- 
ever Miss  Young  will  be  kind  enough  to  teach  them ;  they 
will  gain  nothing  but  good  from  her." 

"  She  is  veiy  learned,  to  be  sure,"  observed  Sopl^lil 
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"And  something  more  than  leanie<J,  I  should  think,"  said 
Hester ;    "  I  f&ncy  she  is  wise." 

"  How  caa  you  hare  discovered  that  already?"  asked  Mr. 
Enderby,  whose  fingers  were  busy  dissectai^  a  stalk  of  flower- 
ing grass. 

"  I  hardly  know  ;  1  have  nothing  to  quote  for  my  opinion. 
Her  coQversatioa  leaves  a  general  impression  of  her  being 
very  sensible." 

"  Sensible,  as  she  is  a  woman,"  observed  Margaret ;  "  if 
she  were  a  man,  she  would  be  called  philosophical." 

"  She  is  very  superior, "  observed  Sophia.  "  It  was 
mamma's  doing  that  she  is  the  children's  governess." 

"  Fbilosophicall"  repeated  Mr.  Enderby.  "It  is  a  happy 
thing  tixat  she  is  philosophical  in  her  circamstances,  poor 

"  As  she  happens  to  be  nnprosperoiis,"  said  Margaret, 
smiling.  "  If  ^e  were  rich,  and  strong,  and  admired,  her 
philosophy  would  be  laughed  at;  it  would  only  be  in  the  way." 

Mr.  Enderby  sighed,  and  made  no  answer.  Before  any  one 
spoke  again,  Mr.  Hope  and  his  little  campanions  came  up. 

"How  quiet  yon  all  arel"  exclaimed  Sydney.  "I've  a 
good  mind  to  come  and  fish  here  again,  if  you  will  only  go  on 
to  be  so  drowsy," 

Sophia  declared  that  they  bad  been  talking,  up  to  the  last 
minute,  about  Miss  Young,  and  learning  German,  and  being 
philosophical. 

"  And  which  of  the  party  have  you  made  out  to  be  the 
most  philosophical?"  inquired  Mr.  Hope. 

"  We  have  not  so  much  as  made  out  what  philosophy  is 
for,"  said  Hester ;  "  can  you  tell  us  ?" 

As  she  looked  up  at  Mr.  Hope,  who  was  standing  be- 
hind her,  S3nlney  thought  her  question  was  addressed  to  him. 
Swinging  his  fishing-rod  round,  he  replied  doubtfully  that  he 
thought  philosophy  was  good  to  know  how  to  do  things. 
What  sort  of  things  ?  Why,  to  make  phosphorus  tights,  and 
electrify  people,  as  Dr.  Levitt  did,  when  he  made  Sophia  jump 
off  the  stool  with  glass  legs.  Sophia  was  sure  tliat  any  one 
else  would  have  jumped  off  the  stool  as  she  did.  She  should 
take  good  care  never  to  jump  on  it  again.  But  she  won- 
dered Sydney  did  not  know  any  better  than  that  what  philo- 
sophy was  for.  Her  cousins  said  Miss  Young  was  philosophical, 
and  she  had  nothing  to  do  with  phosphorus  or  electrical 
machines.  '  -       A  '^^^^)^l' 
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Ur.  Eoderby  ezpltdned  to  Mr.  Hope  tliat  he  had  said  ^riiat 
he  was  ready  to  mtuntam  ;  that  it  was  a  happy  thing  for  any 
one  who,  like  Mim  Young,  was  sot  so  prosperoiu  ea  she  had 
been,  to  be  supported  by  philosophy. 

"And,  grandng  this,"  said  Margaret,  "it  was  next  in- 
quired whether  this  same  philoeophy  would  have  been  con- 
sidered equally  admirable,  equally  a  matter  of  aoogratulation, 
if  Miss  Young  had  not  wanted  it  for  solace." 

"  A  question  as  old  as  the  hrigg  at  Stirling,"  replied  Ur. 
Hope  ;   "  older,  older  than  aiw  bl^gea  of  man's  making." 

"  Why  Stirling  brigg  ?     What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"I  mean— do  not  yon  know  the  story  ?— that  on  old  woman 
wanted  to  antes  the  Forth,  and  lome  ferrymen  would  have 
penuaded  her  to  go  in  their  boat  when  she  was  confident  that 
a  tempest  was  coming  on,  which  would  have  made  the 
ferry  unsafe.  They  told  her  at  last  that  she  must  trust  to 
Proridenoe.  '  Na,  na,'  said  she,  '  I  will  ne'er  trust  to  Provi- 
dence while  there  is  a  brigg  at  Stdrling,'  The  coouuon  prac- 
tice i»,  you  know,  with  the  old  woman. — We  will  not  trust  to 
dke  highest  support  we  profess  to  have,  till  nothing  else  ia  left 
tts.  We  worship  philosophy,  but  never  think  of  making  use 
of  it  while  we  have  proBperity  as  welL" 

"  The  question  is  whether  such  practice  is  wise,"  said 
Margaret ;  "  we  all  know  it  is  common." 

"For  my  part,"  said  Mr.  Enderby,  ".I  think  the  old 
Scotchwoman  was  right  j__  Providence  helps  those  that  lieTp 
tfeemselvee,  '^STaSes  care  of  tHosa  who  take  care  of  them- 
se1vea~''~ 

"  Just  BO,"  said  Hope.  "  Her  error  was  in  supposmg  that 
the  one  course  was  an  alternative  from  the  other, — that  she 
would  not  be  trusting  in  Providence  as  much  in  going  by  the 
bridge  as  in  braving  the  tempest.  I  think  we  ore  in  the  same 
erroi  when  we  set  up  philosophy  and  prosperity  in  oppositioa 
to  each  other,  taking  up  with  the  one  when  we  cannot  get  the 
other,,  as  if  philosophy  were  not  over  all,  compassing  our  life 
as  the  blue  sky  overarches  the  earth,  brightening,  vivifying, 
harmonizing  all,  whether  we  look  up  to  see  whence  the  light 
comes  or  not." 

"You  think  it  a  mistake,  then,"  said  Margaret,  "not  to 
look  up  to  it  till  all  is  night  below,  and  th^^  is  no  light  to  ba 
seen  but  by  gaaing  overhead  ?" 

"  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  miss  seeing  the  white  olotids 
"nd  blue  depths  at  noon  because  we  may  reckon  upon  moon 


and  stars  at  midolght    Then  agua,  what  is  li&  at  ita  best 

without  philosophy  ?" 

"  I  oan  tell  you,  as  well  as  anybody,"  said  Mr.  Enderby, 
"  for  I  never  had  any  philosophy, — no,  neither  wisdom,  nor 
the  love  of  wisdom,  nor  patience,  nor  any  of  the  tilings  that 
philosophy  is  trnderstood  to  mean." 

"Oh,  Mr,  Euderbyl"  cried  Sydney,  "what  pains  ycu  took 
to  teach  me  to  fish,  and  to  make  me  wait  patiently  for  a  bite ! 
You  itty  you  are  not  patient !" 

"  My  account  of  life  without  philos^hr,"  said  Mr.  Enderby, 
proceeding  as  if  he  did  not  hear  the  children  testifying  to  lua 
patience  with  them, — '*  my  account  of  life  withont  philosophy 
is,  that  it  slips  away  mighty  easily,  till  it  is  gone,  yon  scarcely 
know  where  or  how." 

"  And  when  yon  oaQ  upon  philosophy  at  last  to  give  an 
Moount  of  it,  what  does  she  say?"  asked  Margaret. 

" I  do  not  tmderBtand  how  life  can  slip  away  bo"  said 
Hester.  "  Is  there  ever  a  day  without  its  sting  ? — without 
doabt  of  somebody,  disappcantment  in  oneself  or  another, 
dread  of  eome  evil,  or  weariness  of  spirit  ?  Prosperity  is  no 
more  of  a  cure  for  these  than  for  Eockneaa  and  death.  If 
philosophy  is " 

"Weill"  exclaimed  Mr.  Hope,  with  strong  interest,  "if 
philosophy  is ■" 

"  Happy  they  that  have  her,  for  all  need  her." 

"  Hear  a  leedmony  at  least  as  candid  as  your  own,  Enderby. 
If  yoo  really  fittd  life  steal  away  as  easily  as  yon  now  fhncy, 
depend  npon  it  you  are  more  of  a  philosopher  than  you  are 
aware  of." 

"What  is  philosophy?"  asked  Matilda  of  Sydney  in  a 
loud  whisper,  which  the  boy  was  not  in  any  hurry  to  take 
notice  of,  so  little  was  there  in  the  conversation  which  seemed 
to  bear  upon  phosphorus  and  electricity. 

"  A  good  question,"  observed  Mr,  Enderby.  "  Hope,  will 
you  t«ll  us  children  what  we  ore  talking  about, — what  philo- 
sophy is  all  this  while?" 

"  Yon  gave  ns  a  few  meanings  just  now,  which  I  should 
pnt  into  one.  Call  it  enlargement  of  views,  and  yon  have 
wisdom,  and  the  love  of  wisdom,  and  patience,  all  at  once  : 
ay,  Sydney,  and  your  kind  of  philosophy  too ; — it  was  by 
looking  lar  and  deep  into  nature  that  men  found  electric!^." 

"Did  Dr.  Levitt  find  it  out?"  asked  Matilda:  "he  la  so 
very  short-sighted  1     I  don't  believe  he  would  see  ihose  fish 
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snapping  up  the  flies,  if  he  sat  where  I  do.  What  waa  that 
that  fell  ott  my  bonnet  ?  Is  it  raining  ?  " 

Sydney,  tired  of  fisliing,  had  climbed  into  the  oak,  and  was 
sending  down  twigs  and  leaves  upon  the  heads  of  the  party. 
Sophia  desired  him  to  come  down,  and  even  assured  him  that 
if  he  did  not,  she  should  be  angry.  lie  replied,  that  he 
would  only  stay  to  see  whether  she  would  be  angry  or  not 
The  experiment  was  cut  short  by  the  whole  party  rising,  and 
moving  homewai'de.  The  sun  was  setting,  and  the  picked 
cowslips  must  not  have  any  dew  upon  them. 

As  the  group  passed  up  the  street,  Sydney  in  adrance,  with 
his  rod  and  basket,  on  Mr.  Hope's  horse,  Mr.  Ilope  himself 
following  with  Hester,  and  the  tall  Mr.  Enderby,  with  Sophia 
and  Mai^aret  on  either  arm,  aU,  hke  the  little  girls,  laden 
with  cowslips,  the  gossips  of  Deerbrook  were  satisfied  that  the 
stranger  ladies  must  have  enjoyed  their  walk  in  the  meadows. 
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Mbs.  Sowlahd  was  mortified  that  the  Greys  had  been  before- 
hand with  her  in  the  idea  of  a  cowslip-gathering.  From  the 
moment  of  Matilda's  asking  leave  to  accompany  them,  she 
resolved  to  have  such  an  expedition  from  her  house  as  her 
neighbours  should  not  be  able  to  eclipse.  Like  Lear,  she  did 
not  yet  know  what  her  deed  was  to  be  ;  but  it  should  be  the 
wonder  and  terror  of  the  place  :  she  would  do  such  things  as 
should  strike  the  strangers  with  admiration.  When  she 
heard  an  account  of  it  from  her  little  daughter,  she  found 
this  had  been  a  very  poor  beginning, — a  mere  walk  in  the 
meadows,  and  home  again  to  tea ; — no  boiling  the  kettle  in 
the  woods, — not  eveu  a  surprise  of  early  strawberries.  She 
could  not  call  this  being  forestalled ;  it  could  not  give  the 
young  ladies  any  idea  of  a  proper  country  excursion,  with 
four  or  five  carnages,  or  a  boat  with  an  awning.  As  soon  as 
Mr.  Rowland  came  home  in  the  evening,  she  consulted  him 
about  the  day,  the  place,  the  mode,  and  the  numbers  to  be 
invited.  Mr.  Eowland  was  so  well  pleased  to  find  his  lady  in 
the  mood  to  be  civil  to  her  neighbours,  that  he  started  no  dif- 
ficulties, and  exerted  himself  to  overcome  such  as  could  not 
be  overlooked.     All  the  planning  prospered  so  well,  that  notes 
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to  the  Grey  family  and  to  the  Miss  Ibbofaons  lay  on  Mr.  Grey's 
breakia£t-table  the  next  morning,  inviting  the  whole  party  to 
dine  with  Mrs.  Rowland  in  Dinglefoid  woods,  that  day  week, 
— the  carriages  to  be  at  the  door  at  ten  o'clock. 

The  whole  village  rang  with  the  preparations  for  this  excnr- 
eioa ;  and  the  village  was  destined  to  ring  with  other  tidings 
before  it  took  jJace.  Mrs.  Rowland  ofl«i  said  that  she  had  the 
worst  lack  in  the  world  ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  all  small  events 
fell  ont  so  as  to  plague  her.  She  had  an  unusual  fertility  in 
Boch  sensible  suppositious  and  reasonable  complaints ;  and  her 
whole  diversity  of  expressions  of  this  kind  was  called  into  play 
about  this  expedition  to  Dingleford  woods.  The  hams  were 
actually  boiled,  and  the  chicken-pies  baked,  when  clouds  began 
to  gather  in  the  sky ;  and  on  the  appointed  morning,  pattens 
clinked  in  tile  village  Street,  Miss  Young's  umbrella  was  wet 
through  in  the  mere  transit  from  the  farrier's  gate  to  the 
schoolroom ;  the  gravel- walk  before  Mr,  Grey's  house  was  full 
of  yellow  pools,  and  the  gurgling  of  spouts  or  drips  from  the 
trees  was  heard  on  every  side.  The  worst  of  it  was,  this  run 
came  aSiei  a  drought  of  many  weeks,  which  had  perilled  the 
young  crops,  and  almost  destroyed  the  hopes  of  hay;  the  ladies 
and  children  had  been  far  from  sufficiently  sorry  to  heat  that 
some  of  the  poorer  wheat  lands  in  the  county  had  been  ploughed 
up,  and  that  there  was  no  calculating  what  hay  would  be  a  ton 
the  next  winter.  They  were  now  to  receive  the  retribution  of 
their  indifference ;  rain  liad  set  in,  and  the  farmers  hoped  that 
it  might  continue  for  a  month.  It  would  not  be  wise  to  fix 
any  country  excursion  for  a  few  weeks  to  come.  Let  the 
young  people  enjoy  any  fine  atlemoon  that  they  m^ht  be  able 
to  tarn  to  the  account  of  a  walk,  or  a  drive,  or  a  soil  on  the 
river ;  but  pic-nic  parties  must  be  deferred  till  settled  weather 
came.  There  was  every  hope  that  the  middle  of  the  summer 
would  be  fine  and  seasonable,  if  the  rains  came  down  freely 

This  course  of  meteorological  events  involved  two  great 
vexations  to  Mrs.  Rowland.  One  was,  that  the  neighbours, 
who  could  pretend  to  entertain  the  strangers  only  in  a  qmet 
way  at  home,  took  the  opportunity  of  the  rainy  weather  to  do 
so,  hoping,  as  they  s^d,  not  to  interfere  with  any  more  agree- 
able engagements,  Mrs.  Rowland  really  never  saw  anything 
so  dissipated  as  the  Greys ;  they  were  out  almost  every  evening 
when  they  had  not  company  at  home.  It  was  impossible  that 
Sophia's  studies  could  go  on  as  they  ought  to  do.     What  with 
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taking  a  qnlet  mip  of  tea  with  one  atiquaintanoe,  and  being  at 
a  meny  reading  parly  at  another's,  and  Mpb.  Enderby's  little 
danoe,  and  dinner  at  the  Levitts',  there  were  few  erenings  lefl; 
and  on  those  few  eveningB  they  were  nerer  content  to  be  alone. 
They  were  always  giving  the  young  men  encouragement  to  go 
in.  Ur.  Hope  made  quite  a  home  house  of  Mr.  Grey's;  and 
as  for  Philip,  he  seemed  now  to  be  more  at  Mr.  Grey's  than 
even  at  his  own  mother's  or  sister's.  Mrs.  Grey  ought  to 
remember  how  bad  all  this  was  for  a  girl  of  Sophia's  age.  It 
would  completely  spoil  the  excursion  to  Dingleford  woods. 
The  young  people  knew  one  another  so  well  bj  this  time,  that 
tie  novelty  was  all  worn  off,  and  they  would  have  nothing  left 
to  aay  to  each  other.  It  was  provoking  that  Mr.  Rowland  had 
promiied  that  the  ezoursion  should  take  place  whenever  the 
weather  should  be  settled  enough.  It  migbt  so  fairly  have 
been  given  npl  and  now  it  mnst  be  gone  <m  with,  when  every 
one  was  tired  of  the  idea,  and  the  young  people  ratut  almost 
be'weary  of  one  another,  irom  being  always  bother  1 

The  other  vexation  was,  that  diere  were  frequent  short 
iatervals  of  fine  weather,  which  were  immediately  taken  ad- 
vantage of  for  a  drive,  or  a  walk,  or  a  sail ;  and  it  came  out 
one  day  from  the  children,  who  had  learned  it  in  the  gohool- 
room,  thai  the  Miss  Ibbotaons  had  been  in  Dingleford  woods. 
There  had  been  no  such  intention  when  the  party  set  out ; 
they  had  not  deugned  to  go  nearly  so  far ;  but  th^  had  been 
tempted  on  by  the  beauty  of  the  evening  and  of  the  scenery, 
till  they  had  found  it  the  shortest  way  to  come  home  through 
the  Dingleford  woods.  Mrs.  Rowland  pronounced  this  abomin- 
able ;  (md  she  was  not  appeased  by  hearing  that  her  brother 
had  been  the  proposer  of  wiis  mode  of  return,  and  the  guide  of 
the  party.  I^ilip  forgot  everytbing,  she  declared,  in  his  fancy 
for  these  girls ;  it  waa  always  his  fault  that  he  was  carried 
away  by  the  people  he  was  with  :  be  had  got  the  name  of  a 
flirt  by  it,  and  a  flirt  he  was  ;  but  she  had  never  known  him 
BO  possessed  as  he  seemed  to  be  by  these  strangers.  She  must 
speak  to  Mr.  Kowland  about  it;  the  matter  might  really 
become  serious ;  and  if  he  should  ever  be  entrapped  into 
marrying  into  the  Grey  connections,  among  people  so  decidedly 
Qt>]ectionable,  it  would  be  a  terrible  self-reproach  to  her  as 
long  as  she  lived,  that  she  had  not  interfered  in  time.  She 
should  speak  to  Mr.  Rowland, 

Meanwhile  she  kept  a  watch^  eye  on  her  brother's  pro- 
'ings.    She  found  from  the  children  tiiat  thdi  Uncle  Philip 


bad  fulfilled  iaa  promise  of  going  to  lee  the  sohoolToom,  and 
had  been  Bo  mnoh  better  thui  his  word,  that  he  had  betn 
there  very  oA«n.  When  he  went,  it  was  alwaya  when  tlie 
Miaa  Ibbotsona  were  there,  learning  German,  or  drawing,  or 
talking  with  Miss  Young.  It  was  impossible  to  piok  a  quarrel 
with  Mis8  Young  about  this  ;  for  she  alwa;^  sent  her  visiton 
away  the  moment  the  clock  struck  the  Bohool-hour.  The 
summei-house  was  Ur.  Gkj'b  property,  too ;  so  that  Mn. 
Bowlaad  could  only  be  angry  at  the  studies  which  went  on  in 
it,  and  had  no  power  to  close  the  doors  against  any  itf  the 
parties. 

The  rainy  weather  had  indeed  been  very  propitious  to  the 
study  of  German.  For  a  fortnight  Margaret  had  spent  some 
hours  of  each  day  with  Miss  Young ;  and  over  their  books 
they  had  laurted  so  much  of  one  another's  heart  and  mind, 
that  a  strong  regard  had  sprung  up  between  them.  This  new 
friendship  was  a  great  event  to  Miss  Young  ; — how  great,  she 
herself  could  soareely  have  believed  beforehand.  Her  pupils 
found  that  Miss  Young  was  now  very  merry  sometimes.  Mr. 
Grey  observed  to  hia  wife  that  the  warmer  weather  seemed  to 
agree  with  the  poor  young  woman,  as  she  had  some  little 
colour  in  her  cheeks  at  last ;  and  Ma^ret  herself  observed  a 
change  in  the  tone  of  the  philosophy  she  had  admired  from  the 
beginning.  There  was  somewhat  leas  of  reasoning  in  it,  and 
more  of  impulse ;  it  was  as  sound  as  ever,  but  more  genial. 
While  never  fo^^etting  the  constancy  of  change  in  human 
affairs,  she  was  heartily  willing  to  enjoy  the  good  diat  befell 
her,  while  'it  lasted.  It  was  well  that  she  could  do  so ;  for  the 
good  of  this  new  iricndship  was  presently  alloyed. 

She  was  not  aware,  and  it  was  well  that  she  was  not,  that 
Hester  was  jealous  of  her,  almcat  from  the  hour  of  Margaret's 
loamii^  what  a  vast  number  of  irr^;ular  verbs  there  is  in  the 
German.  Each  sister  remembered  tile  conversation  by  the 
opMi  window,  on  the  night  of  their  arrival  at  Deerbrook. 
Bemembering  it,  Margaret  made  Hester  a  partaker  in  all  her 
feelings  about  Maria  Young ;  her  admiration,  her  pity,  her 
esteem.  Reserving  to  herself  any  confidence  which  Maria 
placed  in  her  (in  which,  however,  no  mention  of  Mr.  Enderby 
ever  occurred),  she  kept  not  a  thought  or  feeling  of  her  own 
from  her  sister.  The  consequence  was,  that  Hester  jbund  that 
Maria  filled  a  large  space  in  Mai^aret's  mind,  and  that  a  new 
interest  had  risen  up  in  which  she  had  little  share.  She,  too, 
retqemlwred  IHk  QOnvergation,  but  had  not  strnigth  to  act  i"* 


to  tlie  spirit  of  it.  She  had  then  owned  her  wealtnesB,  and 
called  it  wickedneES,  and  fancied  that  she  could  never  mistrust 
her  sinter  again.  She  was  now  so  ashamed  of  her  own  con- 
Bcionsnesa  of  being  once  more  jealous,  that  she  strove  to  hide 
the  fact  from  heraelf,  and  was  not  therefore  likelj  to  tell  it  to 
Margaret.  She  Btraggled  hourly  with  heraelf,  rebuking  her 
own  temper,  aad  making  appeals  to  her  own  generosity.  She 
sat  drawing  in  the  little  blue  parlour,  morning  after  morning, 
during  Sophia's  reading  or  practising,  telling  herself  that  Mar- 
garet and  Miss  Young  had  no  secrets,  no  desire  to  be  always 
tete-a-t^;  that  they  had  properly  invited  her  to  learn  German; 
and  that  she  had  only  to  go  at  any  moment,  and  offer  to  join 
them,  to  be  joyfiilly  received.  She  argued  with  herself, — how 
mean  it  would  be  to  do  so  ;  txt  agree  to  study  at  last,  in  order 
to  be  a  sort  of  spy  upon  them,  to  wateh  over  her  own  interests; 
as  if  Margaret — the  most  sincere  and  faithful  of  livii^  beings 
— were  not  to  be  trusted  with  them.  She  had  often  vowed 
that  she  would  cure  the  jealousy  of  her  temper;  now  was  the 
occasion,  and  she  would  meet  it;  she  would  steadily  sit  beside 
Sophia  or  Mrs.  Grey  every  morning,  when  Margaret  was  not 
with  her,  and  never  let  her  sister  know  how  selfish  she  could  be. 
This  was  all  very  well ;  but  it  could  not  make  Margaret 
suppose  her  sister  happy  when  she  was  not.  She  could  not 
be  certain  what  was  the  matter,  but  she  saw  that  something 
was  wrong.  At  times,  Hester's  manner  was  so  unboimdedly 
affectionate,  that  it  was  impossible  to  suppose  that  unkind 
feelings  existed  towards  heraelf,  though  a  few  pettish  words 
were  at  other  times  let  drop.  Hester's  moods  of  magnanimity 
and  jealousy  were  accounted  for  in  other  ways  by  her  sister. 
Margaret  believed,  after  a  course  of  very  close  observation, 
that  she  had  discovered,  in  investigating  die  cause  of  Hester's 
discomposure,  a  secret  which  was  unknown  to  her  sister  her- 
self. Margaret  was  not  experienced  in  love,  nor  in  watehing 
the  Biicaa  of  it ;  but  here  was  the  mind  she  understood  best, 
without  apparent  cause — more  fond,  more  gene- 
f  than  ever,  yet  not  reposing  its  usual  confidence 
iu  her — and  subject  to  those  starts  of  delight  and  disappoint- 
ment which  she  had  heard  and  could  understand  to  be  the 
moods  of  love.  She  was  confirmed  in  her  suspicion  by  ob- 
serving that  the  merits  of  Mr.  Hope  were  becoming  daily  a 
less  common  subject  of  conversation  between  them,  while  it 
ivas  certain  that  he  had  in  no  degree  lost  favour  with  either, 
'T  had  been  charmed  with  bim  &om  the  be^nning,  and 
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Had  expressed  to  eacli  other  the  freest  admiration  of  bis  tmtli, 
his  gaiety,  his  accompKshments,  and  great  superiority  to  the 
people  amidst  whom  he  lived.  He  was  now  spoken  of  leHB 
every  day,  while  his  visits  grew  more  frequent,  longer,  and, 
Margaret  could  not  but  tiiink,  more  welcome  to  her  sister. 
The  hours  when  he  was  sure  not  to  come  happened  to  be  those 
which  she  spent  witii  Miss  Young — the  haurs  in  which  gentle- 
men are  devoted  to  their  business.  Margaret  thus  witnessed 
all  that  passed  ;  and  if  her  conjecture  about  Hester  was  right, 
she  could  have  wished  to  see  Mr.  Hope's  manner  radier 
different  from  what  it  was.  He  was  evidently  strongly  at~ 
tracted  to  the  house  ;  and  there  was  some  reason  to  think  that 
Mrs.  Grey  believed  that  Hester  was  the  attraction.  But  Mar- 
garet had  no  such  impression.  She  saw  that  Mr.  Hope 
admired  her  sister's  beauty,  listened  to  her  conversation  with 
interest,  and  was  moved  at  times  by  the  generosity  of  her  tone 
of  moral  feeling  ;  but  this,  though  much,  was  not  enough  for 
the  anxious  sister's  full  satisfaction;  and  the  one  thing  besides 
which  she  would  fain  have  discerned  she  could  not  perceive. 
These  vrero  early  days  yet,  however  ;  so  early  that,  in  the 
case  of  any  one  whom  she  knew,  except  her  sister,  she  should 
have  supposed  her  own  conjectures  wiid  and  almost  im- 
proper  ;  but  Hester's  was  one  of  those  natures  to  which  time 
and  circumstance  minister  more  speedily  and  more  abun- 
dantly than  to  the  generality.  By  the  strength  of  her  feelings, 
and  the  activity  of  her  affections,  time  was  made  more  com- 
prehensive, and  circumstance  more  weighty  than  to  others. 
A  day  would  produce  changes  in  her  which  the  impressions  of 
a  week  would  not  effect  in  less  passionate  natures  ;  and  what 
were  trifling  incidents  to  the  minds  about  her,  were  great 
events  to  her. 

Mai^aret  began  tJj  consider  what  was  to  be  done.  The 
more  she  thought,  the  more  plainly  she  perceived  that  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  occupy  Hester,  simply  and 
naturally,  with  as  many  interests  as  possible.  This  was  safe 
practice,  be  the  cause  of  her  occasional  discomposure  what  it 
might.  It  was  particularly  desirable  that  she  should  not  con- 
tinue the  habit  of  sitting  in  silence  for  a  considerable  part  of 
every  morning. 

One  day,  just  aiter  the  voices  of  the  children  had  been  heard 
in  the  hall,  giving  token  that  school  was  over,  Hester,  sittmg 
in  the  httle  blue  parlour  alone,  with  her  head  on  her  hand, 
yrae  apparently  contemplating  the  drawing  on  her  board,  ^ 
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really  oonddering  th&t  Margaret  was  now  be^nniag  to  be 
happy  with  her  friend,  and  asking  why  Margaret  should  not 
be  happy  with  her  Mend,  when  Mai^aiet  herself  entered. 

"Do  you  want  Sophia?"  said  Hester.     "She  ia  up-atairs." 

"  No  ;  I  want  you." 

"Indeed  !" 

There  was  an  ironioal  tone  of  smpriae  in  the  one  word  she 
spoke,  which  let  fall  a  weight  upon  Mai^i;aret's  heart ; — an  old 
feeling,  but  one  to  which  she  had  made  no  prt^freas  towards 
being  reconciled. 

"  I  oannol  help  yon  with  yonr  German,  you  know.  How 
can  yoa  pretend  to  want  me?" 

"  It  is  not  about  the  German  at  all  that  I  want  you.  Maria 
has  found  a  Spenser  at  last,  and  I  am  going  to  read  her  the 
'  Hymn  of  Heavenly  Beauty,'  I  know  you  never  can  hear  that 
often  enough  ;  so  cornel" 

"  Perhaps  Miss  Young  had  rather  not.  I  should  be  sorry  to 
intrude  myself  Qpon  her.  But,  however,"  continued  she, 
observing  Margaret's  look  of  surprise,  "  I  will  come.  Do  not 
wtut  for  me,  dear.  I  will  come  the  moment  I  have  put  up  my 
drawing." 

Margaret  did  wait,  running  over  the  keys  of  the  open  piano 
meanwhile. 

"  Shall  I  call  Sophia  too  ?"  asked  Hester,  as  she  took  up  her 
work-bag.     "  I  dare  eay  she  never  read  any  of  Spenser.' 

"  I  dare  say  not,"  replied  Mai^aret ;  "  and  she  would  not 
care  about  it  now.  If  you  think  we  ought,  we  will  call  her. 
If  not " 

Hester  emiled,  nodded,  and  led  the  way  to  the  schoolroom 
without  calling  Sophia.  She  had  not  been  two  minutes  in 
the  cordial  presence  of  her  sister  and  Maria,  before  she  felt 
the  full  absurdity  of  the  feelings  which  had  occupied  her  so 
lately,  and  was  angry  with  herself  to  her  own  satisfaction. 
Her  companions  looked  at  each  other  with  a  smile  as  they 
observed  at  the  same  moment  the  downcast  attitude  of  her 
moistened  eyes,  the  beautiful  blush  on  her  cheek,  and  the 
expression  of  meek  emotion  on  her  lips.  They  thought  that 
it  was  the  image  of  heavenly  beauty  which  moved  her  thus. 

Before  they  had  quite  finished  the  Hymn,  the  door  was 
burst  open,  and  the  children  entered,  dragging  in  Mr.  Enderby. 
Mr.  Enderby  rebuked  them,  good-naturedly,  for  introducing 
him  with  so  little  ceremony,  and  declared  to  the  ladies  that 

'ilda  had  promised  to  knock  before  she  opened  the  door 
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Heater  adrised  Mary  and  Fanny  to  b«  more  quiet  in  their 
mode  of  entnutoe,  obwrriag  that  they  had  made  Miss  Young 
aUrt  with  liteir  hurry. 

Matilda  waa  glad  her  nncle  remembered  to  come  some- 
times.  Ha  had  promised  it  Beveral  weeks  before  he  came  at 
all ;  eves  when  he  said  he  was  going  away  in  a  fbrtoight 

"  And  if  I  bad  gone  away  in  a  fortnight,"  said  he,  "  I 
should  not  have  seen  your  Bchoolroom.  But  this  is  not  the 
first  time  I  have  seen  it,  as  you  remember  very  weil.  I  have 
been  here  often  lately." 

"  But  you  neTer  altend  to  me  here,  anole  1  And  I  want  so  to 
show  you  jny  deek,  where  I  keep  my  oopy-book,  and  the 
work-box  yod  gave  me  on  my  birthday." 

"  WeJ],  you  can  show  me  now,  cannot  yott  ?  80,  this  is 
your  desk  1  It  seems  convenient  enough,  whatever  we  may 
think  of  it«  beauty.  I  suppose  it  will  hold  all  the  knowledge 
you  will  wuit  to  have  put  into  your  head  for  some  time  to 
come.  Now  show  me  which  is  George's  desk,  and  which 
Fanny's  ;  and  now  Mary's, — a  nice  row  of  desks  I  Now," 
whispering  to  her,  "  can  you  show  me  which  is  Miss  Margaret's 
deek  ?  " 

The  little  girl  giggled  as  she  answered,  that  Miss  Margaret 
was  too  old  to  be  a  school-girl. 

"  So  she  is :  but  she  learns  of  Mies  Young,  and  I  know  she 
keeps  some  of  her  books  here.     Can  you  show  me  where  ?" 

There  was  a  desk  rather  larger  than  the  rest,  the  iid  of 
which  now  happened  to  be  standing  open.  Matilda  slyly 
pointed  to  it.  While  the  ladies  were  engaged  vrith  the  other 
children,  Mr.  Enderby  cast  a  glance  into  this  deek,  saw  a 
book  which  he  knew  to  be  Margaret's,  laid  something  upon  it 
&om  his  pocket,  and  softly  dosed  the  lid ;  the  whole  passing,  if 
it  was  observed  at  all,  as  a  survey  of  the  ehildren's  desks.  He 
then  pretended  to  look  round  for  the  rod. 

"No  rodl"  said  he  to  the  laughing  children.  "Oh,  I 
should  like  to  learn  here  very  much,  if  there  is  no  rod.  Miss 
Margaret,  do  yeu  not  find  it  very  pleaaant  learning  here  7 " 

The  children  were  shouting,  "  Miss  Young,  Miss  Young,  do 
let  uncie  Philip  come  and  learn  with  us.  He  says  he  will  be 
a  very  good  boy, — won't  you,  uncle  Philip  ?  Miss  Young, 
when  may  uncle  Philip  come  and  learn  his  lessons  ? " 

Margaret  saw  that  there  waa  constraint  in  the  smile  with 
which  Maria  answered  the  children.  Little  as  She  knew,  it 
stmcfe  her  tha),  io  his  fun  with  the  children,  Mr.  Enderby  w 
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relying  quite  sufficiently  on  the  philosophy  he  had  profeased 
to  admire  in  Miss  Young.  Mr.  Enderby  drew  a  chair  to  the 
window  round  which  the  ladies  were  tdtting,  and  took  up  the 
volume  Margaret  had  just  hiid  down, 

"  Go,  go,  children  I"  said  he  ;  "  run  away  to  yoor  gardens  ! 
I  cannot  spare  you  any  more  play  to-day." 

"  Oh,  but  uncle,  we  want  to  ask  you  a  queation." 

"  Well,  ask  it." 

"  But  it  is  a  secret.  You  must  come  into  the  comer  with 
Fanny,  and  Mary,  and  me." 

For  peace  and  quiet  he  went  into  the  comer  with  them,  and 
they  whispered  into  each  ear  a  question,  how  many  burnt 
almonds  and  gingerbread-buttons,  and  howmuch  barley-augar, 
two  shillings  and  threepence  halfpenny  woidd  buy  ?  The 
cowslips  were  now  ready  to  make  tea  of,  and  the  feast  on  the 
dolls'  dishes  might  be  served  any  day.  Mr.  Enderby  promised 
to  inquire  at  the  confectioner's,  and  not  to  tell  anybody  else  ; 
and  at  last  the  children  were  got  rid  of. 

"  Now  that  we  have  done  with  mysteries,"  said  he,  as  he 
resumed  his  seat  by  the  window,  "that  is,  widi  children's 
mysteries  that  we  can  see  to  the  bottom  of,  let  us  look  a  little 
into  the  poet's  mysteries.  What  were  yon  reading  ?  Show 
me,  and  I  will  be  your  reader.  Who  or  what  is  this  Heavenly 
Beauty  ?     We  have  not  done  with  mysteries  yet,  I  see," 

"I  was  wondering,"  said  Margaret  smiling,  "whether  you 
take  up  Spenser  because  you  are  tired  of  mysteries.  In  such 
a  case,  some  other  poet  might  suit  you  better," 

"What  other?" 

"  Some  one  leas  allegorical,  at  least," 

"  I  do  not  know  that,"  said  Heater.  "  The  most  cunning 
allegory  that  ever  was  devised  is  plain  and  easy  in  comparison 
with  the  simplest  true  story, — fdliy  told  :  and  a  man  is  a  poet 
in  proportion  as  he  fully  tells  a  simple  trae  story," 

"  A  story  of  the  mind,  you  mean,"  said  Mr.  Enderby,  "  not 
of  the  mere  events  of  life  V  " 

"  Of  the  mind,  of  course,  I  mean.  Without  the  mind  the 
mere  life  is  nothing." 

"  Is  not  allegory  a  very  pretty  way  of  telling  such  a  story 
of  the  mind,  under  the  appearance  of  telling  a  story  of  a  life  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Mai^ret  ;  "  and  that  is  the  reason  why  so 
many  like  allegory.  There  ia  a  pleasure  in  making  one's  way 
about  a  grotto  in  a  garden  ;  but  I  think  there  is  a  much 
higher  one  in  explc^g  a  cave  on  the  sea^shore,  dim  an^ 
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winding,  where  you  never  know  that  you  have  come  to  the 
end, — a  much  higher  pleasure  in  exploring  a  life  than  follow- 
ing out  an  allegory." 

"  You  are  a  true  lover  of  mystery,  Miss  Margaret.  You 
ehould  have  lived  a  thousand  years  ago." 

"  Thonlc  you  :  I  am  very  glad  I  did  not.  But  why  so  long 
ago  ?     Are  there  not  mysteries  enough  lei^  ?  " 

"  And  will  there  not  be  enough  a  thousand  years  hence  ?  " 
said  Hester. 

"  I  am  airaid  not-  You  and  I  cannot  venture  to  speak  upon 
what  the  Germans  may  be  doing.  But  these  two  ladies  can 
tell  us,  perhaps,  whether  they  are  not  clearing  eveT3thing  up 
very  fast  ; — making  windows  in  your  cave,  Miss  Margaret, 
till  nobody  will  be  afraid  to  look  into  every  cranny  of  it." 

"  And  then  our  complaint,"  said  Miss  Young,  "  will  be  like 
Mrs.  Howell's,  when  somebody  told  her  ttat  we  were  to  have 
the  Drummond  Ught  on  every  church  steeple.  '  Oh  dear, 
ma'am  ! '  said  she, '  we  shall  not  know  how  in  the  world  to 
get  any  darkness.' " 

"  You  speak  as  if  you  agreed  that  the  Germans  really  are 
the  makers  of  windows  that  Mr.  Enderby  supposes  them," 
observed  Margaret ;  "  but  you  do  not  think  we  are  any  nearer 
the  end  of  mysteries  than  ever,  do  you  ? " 

"  Oh  no  ;  not  till  we  have  struck  our  stone  to  the  bottom  of 
the  universe,  and  walked  round  it :  and  I  am  not  aware  that 
the  Germans  pretend  to  be  able  to  do  that,  any  more  than 
other  people.  Indeed,  I  think  there  are  as  many  makers  of 
grottoes  as  explorers  of  caves  among  them.  What  do  you 
want,  my  dear  ?  " 

This  last  was  addressed  to  George,  whose  round  face,  red 
with  exertion,  appeared  at  a  back  window.  The  little  girls 
were  hoisting  him  up,  that  he  might  call  out  once  more, 
"  Uncle  Philip,  be  sure  you  remember  not  to  tell." 

"  It  would  be  a  pity  that  mysteries  should  come  to  an  end," 
observed  Mr.  Enderby,  "when  they  seem  to  please  our 
human  tastes  so  well.  See  there,  how  early  the  love  of 
mystery  begins  I  and  who  can  tell  where  it  ends  ?  Is  there 
one  of  your  pupils,  Miss  Young,  in  whom  ytm  do  not  find  it  ? " 

"  Not  one  ;  but  is  there  not  a  wide  difference  between  the 
love  of  making  mysteries,  and  a  taste  for  finding  them  out?" 

"Do  you  not  find  both  in  children,  and  up  into  old  age?" 

"  In  children,  one  usually  finds  both  :  but  I  think  the  love 
of  myateryrmaking   and  surprises  goes  off  as  people  grow 
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wiier.  Waany  and  Maty  were  plotting  all  last  v«ek  havr  to 
take  their  sister  Sophia  by  enrpriie  with  a  piece  of  Indift- 
.  rubber,  a  token  of  Iratemal  afiecdon,  as  they  ireic  pleased  to 
coil  it ;  and  yon  see  Geoi^  has  a  secret  to-day ;  bnt  they 
will  have  fewer  hidings  and  derices  every  year  :  and,  if  they 
grow  really  wise,  they  will  find  that,  amuiat  the  ootuBl  bnsi- 
neas  of  life,  thera  u  so  mnch  more  satety,  and  ease,  and 
blessiDg  in  perfect  frankness  tiiaa  in  any  kiiul  of  eonceslment, 
that  they  will  give  themselves  the  liberty  and  peaoe  of  t)eing 
open  u  the  day-Jight.  Sach  is  my  hope  tor  l£em.  But  all 
this  need  not  prevent  their  delighting  in  tiie  mysteries  which 
are  not  of  mui's  making." 

"  They  will  be  ail  the  more  at  leisure  for  them,"  said  Mar- 
garet,  "  from  having  their  minds  iree  fi-om  plots  and  secrets." 

"  Sorely  you  are  rather  hard  upon  arts  and  devices,"  said 
Philip.  "  Without  more  or  fewer  of  them,  we  should  make 
onir  world  into  a  Palace  of  Troth, — sec  the  Veill^es  du 
Chateau,  which  Matilda  is  reading  with  Miss  Young.  Who 
ever  read  it,  that  did  not  think  the  Palace  of  Truth  the  most 
disagreeable  place  in  the  world  ?  " 

"And  why?"  asked  Margaret.  "Not  because  the  people 
in  it  spoke  troth ;  but  because  the  truth  which  they  spoke 
was  hatred,  and  malice,  and  selfishnecs." 

"And  how  much  better,"  inquired  Hester,  "is  the  truth 
that  wa  should  speak,  if  we  were  as  true  as  the  day-light  f  I 
hope  we  shall  always  be  allowed  to  make  mysteries  of  our  own 
•el&h  and  nnkiiid  Auiciea.  There  would  be  little  mutual 
respect  left  if  these  things  were  told." 

"  I  think  there  would  be  more  than  ever,"  said  Margaret, 
carefully  avoiding  to  meet  her  sister's  eye.  "  I  think  bo  many 
mistakes  would  be  expliuned,  so  many  ialse  impressions  set 
right,  on  the  instant  of  their  being  made,  that  our  mutual 
relations  would  go  on  more  harmoniously  than  now." 

"  And  what  would  you  do  with  the  a^rs  now  dedicated  to 
mystery?"  asked  Mr.  Enderby,  "  How  would  you  deal  with 
diplomacy,  and  government,  and  with  courtship  ?  You  sorely 
would  not  overthrow  the  whde  art  of  wooing  ?  You  wotUd 
not  doom  lovers'  plots  and  devices  ?" 

The  ladies  were  all  silent  Mr.  Enderby,  however,  was 
determined  to  have  an  answer.  He  addressed  himself  par- 
ticularly to  Margaret. 

"  You  do  not  disapprove  of  the  tittle  hidden  tokens  wlthi 
which  a  man  may  make  his  Jeelings  secretly  known  when  he 


wishei  tiiem  to  he  iinderatood ; — tokens  which  hmj  meet  tke 
eye  of  one  alone,  and  cany  no  meaning  to  any  other  1  Yon 
do  not  disapprove  of  a  more  gentle  and  myateriouB  way  of 
aaying,  '  I  love  yoa,'  than  looking  full  in  one  another's  &ce, 
and  declaring  it  like  a  Quaker  upon  affirmation.  You  do  not 
disapprove " 

"As  for  disapproving,"  said  Margaret,  who  chanced  to 
peic^ve  that  Maria's  hand  shook  90  that  she  conld  not  guide 
her  needle,  and  that  she  was  therefore  apparently  searohing 
ioT  something  in  her  work-bos, — "  as  for  disapproving,  I  do 
not  pretend  to  judge  for  other  people  — — " 

She  stopped  short,  strack  with  the  blunder  she  had  made. 
Mr.  Enderby  hastened  to  take  advantage  of  it.      He  said, 


"  Weil,  thrai,  speak  for  yourself.  Never  mind  other 
people's  case." 

"What  I  mean,"  said  Margaret,  with  grave  abnplioily,  "is, 
that  all  depends  upon  the  person  whose  regard  is  to  be  won. 
Thare  are  silly  girls,  and  weak  women,  who,  liking  mrEteries 
in  other  afiairs,  are  best  pleased  to  be  wooed  wim  small 
artifices ; — ^with  having  their  vanity  and  their  curiosity  piqued 
with  sly  compliments  ■—■■'-" 

"  Sly  compliments  !     What  an  expression  1" 

"Such  woman  agree,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  the  old 
notion, — suitable  enough  five  centuries  ago, — that  the  life  of 
courtsfaip  should  be  as  unlike  as  possible  to  married  life. 
But  I  certainly  think  those  much  the  wisest  and  the  happiest, 
who  look  upon  the  whole  affair  as  tho  solemn  matter  that  it 
really  is,  and  who  desire  to  be  treated,  from  the  beginning, 
with  the  sinoerity  and  seriousness  which  they  will  require 
after  they  are  mcuried." 

"  If  the  same  simplicity  and  seriAusnese  were  common  in 
this  as  are  required  in  other  grave  transactions,"  said  Heater, 
"  there  wotild  be  less  of  the  treachery,  delusion,  and  heart- 
breaking, which  lie  heavy  upon  the  souls  of  many  a  man  and 
maay  a  woman." 

Mr.  Enderby,  happening  to  be  looking  out  of  the  window 
here,  as  if  for  something  to  say,  caught  the  eye  of  his  sister, 
who  was  walking  in  her  garden.  She  beckoned  to  him,  but 
he  took  no  notice,  not  desiring  to  be  disturbed  at  present. 
Turning  again  to  Margaret,  he  said, 

"  But  you  would  destroy  all  the  graces  of  courtship :  you 
would  — ■ — " 
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"  Nay,"  said  Hester,  "  what  ia  so  graceful  aa  the  Bimplicity 
of  entire  mutual  trust? — the  more  entire  the  more  graceful." 

"  I  wish  you  had  left  out  the  word  '  trust.'  You  have 
spoiled  Boniething  that  I  was  goiog  on  to  say  about  the  sim- 
plicity of  drawing  lots  like  the  Moravians, — the  moat  sincere 
courtship  of  all ;  but  that  word  '  trust'  puts  my  illustration 
aside.  You  need  not  protest.  I  assure  you  I  am  not  so  dull 
as  not  ta  understand  that  you  think  love  necessary  U>  the 
wooing  which  aeems  graceful  in  your  eyes ; — Oh,  yes:  We, 
and  mutual  knowledge,  and  mutual  reverence,  and  perfect 
trust !      Oh,  yes,  I  understand  it  all." 

"  Philip !"  cried  a  soft,  aentimental  voice  under  the  window  : 
"  Brother,  I  want  your  arm  for  a  turn  in  the  shrubbery." 

Mrs.  Eowland'B  bonnet  was  visible  as  she  looked  up  to  the 
window.  She  saw  the  braids  of  the  hair  of  the  youag  ladies, 
and  her  voice  was  rather  less  soft  as  she  called  again,  "  Philip, 
do  you  hear  ?     I  want  you." 

It  was  impossible  to  seem  not  to  hear.  Mr.  Enderby  was 
obliged  to  go :  but  he  left  his  hat  behind  him,  as  a  sort  of 
pledge  that  he  meant  to  limit  himself  to  the  single  turn  proposed. 

For  various  reasons,  the  young  ladies  were  all  disinclined 
to  speak  after  he  had  left  them.  Miss  Young  was  the  first 
to  move.  She  rose  to  go  to  her  desk  for  something, — the 
desk  in  which  Margaret  kept  the  books  she  used  in  this  place. 
Ever  on  the  watch  to  save  Maria  the  trouble  of  moving  abont, 
which  was  actual  pain  to  her,  Margaret  flew  to  see  if  she 
could  not  fetch  what  was  wanted :  but  Miss  Young  was 
already  looking  into  the  desk.  Her  eye  caught  the  pretty 
new  Uttle  volume  which  lay  there.  She  took  it  up,  found  it 
was  a  volume  of  Tieok,  and  saw  on  the  fly-leaf,  in  the  well- 
known  handwriting,  "From  P.  E."  One  warm  beam  of  hope 
shot  through  hex  heart : — how  could  it  be  otherwise, — the 
book  lying  in  her  desk,  and  thus  addressed?  But  it  was 
only  one  moment's  joy.  The  next  instant's  reflection,  and  the 
sigbt  of  Margaret's  German  exercise,  on  which  the  book  had 
lain,  Kvealed  the  real  case  to  her.  In  sickness  of  heart,  she 
would,  upon  impulse,  have  pat  back  the  book,  and  concealed 
the  incident :  but  she  was  not  sure  but  that  Margaret  had 
seen  the  volume,  and  she  was  sure  of  what  her  own  duty  was. 
With  a  smile  and  a  steady  voice  she  held  out  the  book  to 
Margaret,  and  said, 

"Here  is  something  for  you,  Margaret,  which  looks  a  little 
like  one  of  the  hidden,  and  gentle,  and  mysterious  tokens 
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Mr.  EniJerbyhas  been  talking  about.  Here  it  is,  Jying  among 
yoar  books  ;  and  I  ttiink  it  wae  not  with  tbem  when  you  last 
kft  your  seat." 

Margaret  blushed  vritb  aa  entotioa  which  seemed  to  the  one 
who  knew  her  best  to  be  too  strong  to  be  mere  surprise.  She 
looked  doubtful  for  a  moment  about  the  book  being  meant  for 
her.  Its  Grerman  aspect  was  conclusive  against  its  being 
designed  for  Hester :  but  Miss  Young, — was  it  certain  that 
the  Tolmne  was  not  hers  ?  She  asked  this ;  but  Maria  replied, 
as  her  head  was  bent  over  her  desk, 

"  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  I  am  sure.  It  is  nobody's 
hut  yours," 

Some  one  proposed  to  resume  the  reading.  The  "  Hymn 
to  Heavenly  Beauty"  was  finished,  but  no  remark  followed. 
!Each  waa  thinking  of  something  else.  More  common  sub- 
jects suited  their  present  mood  better.  It  was  m-ged  upon 
Hester  that  she  should  be  one  of  the  daily  party  ;  and,  her 
lonely  fancies  being  for  the  hour  dispersed,  she  agreed. 

"  But,"  she  observed,  "  other  people's  visits  alter  the  case 
entirely.  I  do  not  see  how  study  is  to  go  on  if  any  one  may 
come  in  from  either  house,  as  Mr.  Enderby  did  to-day.  It  is 
depriving  Miss  Young  of  her  leisure,  too,  and  making  use  trf 
her  apartment  in  a  way  that  she  may  well  object  to." 

"  I  am  here,  out  of  school-hours,  only  upon  sufferance," 
replied  Miss  Young,  "  I  never  call  the  room  mine  without 
this  explanation." 

"  Besides,"  said  Margaret,  "  it  is  a  mere  accident  Mr. 
Enderby's  coming  in  to-day.  If  he  makes  a  habit  of  it,  we 
haTe  only  to  tell  him  that  we  want  our  time  to  ourselves." 

Miss  Young  knew  better.  She  made  no  reply;  but  she  felt 
in  her  inmost  soul  that  her  new-bom  pleasures  were,  from  this 
moment,  to  be  turned  into  pains.  She  knew  Mr,  Enderby ; 
and  knowing  him,  foresaw  that  she  was  to  be  a  witness  of 
his  wooings  of  another,  whom  she  had  just  begun  to  take 
to  her  heart.  This  was  to  be  her  fate  if  she  was  strong 
enough  for  it, — strong  enough  to  be  generous  in  allowing  to 
Margaret  opportunities  which  cwUd  not  without  her  be  en- 
joyed, of  fixing  the  heart  of  one  whom  she  could  not  pronounce 
to  bare  been  faulty  towards  herself, '  His  conversation  to- 
day had  gone  far  to  make  her  suppose  him  blameless,  and 
herself  alone  in  fault ;  so  complete  had  seemed  his  uncon- 
sciousness with  regard  to  her.  Her  duty  then  was  clearly  to 
give  th^iQ  up  to  each  other,  with  such  spirit  of  self-sacriP 
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aa  she  might  be  capable  of.  If  not  itrong  entfugti  for  thU, 
tho  altaroatiTe  vaa  a  daily-  painful  retreat  to  har  lodging, 
whence  ehe  might  look  out  on  the  heaps  of  daden  in  the 
fitmer'i  yard,  her  spirit  abased  the  while  wich  the  experience 
of  her  ovm  weakneiB.    Neither  alternatiTe  waa  very  obeerisg. 


CHAPTEE  VII 

FAULT  OOWFIDEKOE. 


"Wb?*  do  you  leave  us,  philip?"  inquired  Mra.  Rowland, 
putting  her  ann  withiu  her  brother's,  and  inarohiag  him  up 
the  gravel-walk. 

"  JDo  you  wJeh  me  to  go  ? "  replied  he,  laughing,  "  Is  thia 
what  you  were  bo  anxious  to  say  ? " 

"  Why,  we  understood,  eix  weeks  since,  that  yoa  meant  to 
leave  Peerbrook  in  a  fortnight :  that  is  all." 

"  So  I  did  :  but  my  mother  is  kind  enough  to  be  pleased 
tjiat  I  ^m  staying  longer ;  and  since  I  am  equally  pleased  my- 
self, it  ia  all  very  well.  I  rather  think,  too,  that  the  children 
consider  Uncle  Philip  a  good  boy,  who  deservea  a  holiday." 

"My  motherl  Oh,  she  always  supposes  everything  right  that 
you  do;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  Mr.  Eowland  and  I " 

"  The  reason  why  Eowland  and  I  agree  so  well,"  interrupted 
t]ie  brother.  "  Tes,  that  is  one  reason,  among  many.  Bow- 
land's  wish  is  to  see  the  old  lady  happy ;  and  she  is  naturally 
happiest  when  she  has  both  her  chUdren  with  her ;  and  for 
every  merry  hour  of  hers,  your  good  husband  looks  the  more 
kindly  upon  me." 

"Of  course;  all  that  is  a  matter  of  course;  though  you  are 
not  aware,  perhaps,  of  the  fatigue  it  is  to  my  mother  to  have 
any  one  wiUi  her  too  long  a  time.  She  will  not  tell  yon;  but 
you  have  no  idea  how  low  she  is  for  some  time  after  you  go 
away,  if  you  have  stayed  more  than  a  few  days,  from  exhaus- 
tion— from  pure  exhaustion.  Ah  1  you  do  not  perceive  it, 
because  the  excitement  keeps  her  up  while  you  are  here  ;  and 
she  naturally  makes  an  effort,  you  know.  But  if  you  were  to 
see  her  as  we  do  afler  you  are  gone  ; — you  cannot  think  how 
it  sets  the  Greys  talking  about  her  low  spirits." 

"  Poor  soul !  I  wish  I  oould  be  always  with  her.  I  will  try 
whether  I  cannot;   for  some  time  to  come,  at  least.     $at, 
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aiflter,  how  does  it  happen  that  neither  yoa  nor  Ro^And  eT«c 

told  me  this  before  ?  " 

"  Oh,  we  would  not  distress  joii  nnnecessarily.  We  knew 
,  It  was  an  unavoidable  evil.  You  cannot  alwajs  be  berej  and 
you  must " 

"  Yes,  I  muBt  sometimes  come:  that  is  an  unavoidable  eril; 
and  always  will  be,  sister,  while  I  have  a  good  old  mother 
living  here." 

"  My  dear  Philip,  how  you  do  misunderstand  one  I  I  never 
heard  anything  so  odd." 

"  Why  odd  ?  Have  you  not  been  giving  tne  to  tmderstand, 
all  this  time,  ihat  you  do  not  wish  to  have  me  here, — ^Aat  you 
want  me  to  go  away  7  If  not  this,  I  do  not  know  what  yoa 
have  been  talkir^  about." 

"  What  an  idea  1  My  only  binther  I  What  can  you  be 
thinking  of?  Why  upon  earut  should  I  wiA  you  anywhere 
else?" 

"  That  you  may  manage  my  mother  and  her  affairs  all  yout 
own  way,  I  im^ne." 

Mrs.  Rowland  had  nothing  to  oppose  to  this  plain  speeclt 
but  exclamations.  When  she  had  exhausted  all  she  could 
mueter,  she  avowed  that  the  only  consideration  which  could 
reconcile  her  to  the  sacrifice  of  her  dear  brother's  society  waa 
anxiety  for  bis  happiness. 

"  Then,  supposing  1  am  happiest  here,  we  are  all  satisfied." 
And  Uncle  Philip  would  have  made  a  diversion  &om  the  path. 
to  g^ve  George  his  &voulate  swing,  quite  up  to  the  second 
branch  of  the  great  pear-tree. 

"  Pray  let  George  swing  himself  for  once,  brother.  Hc^d 
your  tongue,  George  I  Tou  axe  a  very  troublesome  boy,  and 
your  uncle  luid  I  are  busy.  It  Is  about  your  own  affairs, 
brother,  that  I  want  to  open  my  mind  to  you.  As  for  your 
always  remaining  here,  aa  you  lundly  hinted  just  now  ■ " 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  hint,"  said  Philip  ;  "  I  thought  I  had 
spoken  quite  plainly," 

"  Well,  well.  We  all  know  how  to  appreciate  the  kindness 
of  your  intentions,  I  am  sure:  but  your  happiness  must  not  be 
sauifioed  to  the  good  of  any  of  us  here.  We  can  take  care  of 
one  another :  but,  as  it  is  impoisible  that  you  should  find  a 
companion  for  life  here,  and  as  it  is  time  you  veee  thinking  of 
settling,  we  must  not  be  selfish,  and  detain  you  among  us 
when  you  should  be  creating  an  interest  elsewhere.  Mr.  Kow- 
land  and  I  ate  extremely  anxious  to  see  yoa  happily  married, 


brotlier ;  and  indeed  we  feel  it  is  time  you  were  tiiinking 
about  it." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,  sister.  I  am  somewhat  of  the  same 
opinion  myeelf." 

"  1  rejoice  to  hear  it,"  replied  the  lady,  in  a  rather  uneasy 
tone.  "  We  have  been  delighted  to  hear  of  these  frequent 
visitB  of  yours  to  the  Buchanans'.  There  is  a  strong  attrac- 
tion there,  I  fancy,  Philip." 

"  Joe  Buchanan  is  the  attraction  to  me  there.  If  yon  mean 
Caroline,  ehe  has  been  engaged  these  three  years  to  her 
brother's  friend  Annealey." 

"You  do  not  say  bo  I     But  you  did  not  know  it?" 

"  I  have  known  it  these  two  years,  under  the  sea!  of  secresy. 
Ah !  sister,  I  have  had  many  an  hour's  amusement  at  your 
echemes  on  my  behalf  about  Caroline  Buchanan," 

"  1  have  been  quite  out,  I  see.  When  do  you  go  to  the 
Bruces',  to  make  the  visit  you  were  disappointed  of  at  Christ- 

"  When  they  return  from  the  Continent,  where  they  are 
gone  for  three  years.  Miss  Maxy  ia  out  of  reach  for  three 
years,  sister," 

"  Out  of  reach  1  You  speak  as  if  Paris, — or  Rome,  if  yon 
will, — was  in  Australia.  And  even  in  Australia  one  can 
hardly  speak  of  people  being  out  of  reach." 

"If  one  wishes  to  overtake  them,"  said  Mr.  Enderby : 
"whereas,  I  can  wait  very  well  for  the  Bruces  till  they  come 
home  again.  Now,  no  more,  sister  1  I  cannot  stand  and  hear 
the  young  ladies  of  my  acquaintance  catalogued  as  a  specula- 
tion  for  my  advantage.  I  could  not  look  them  in  the  face 
again  after  having  permitted  it." 

"There  is  somebody  in  the  schoolroom,  I  declare!"  cried 
tihe  lady,  as  if  astonished.  And  she  stood  looking  from  afar 
at  the  Gummer'house,  in  which  three  heads  were  distinctiy 
visible. 

"  Were  you  not  aware  of  that  before  ?  Did  yon  suppose  I 
was  asleep  there,  or  writing  poetry  all  alone,  or  what  ?  The 
Miss  Ibbotsons  are  there,  and  Miss  Young." 

"  You  remind  me,"  said  the  lady,  "  of  something  that  I 
declared  to  Mr.  Rowland  that  I  would  speak  to  you  about. 
My  dear  brother,  you  should  have  some  compassion  on  the 
young  ladies  you  &11  in  with." 

"  I  thought  your  great  anxiety  just  now  was  that  the  joung 
ladies  should  have  compassion  upon  me."  '•  iihh^Ic 


"  One,  Philip ;  the  right  one.  But  you  really  have  no 
mercy.  Tou  are  too  modest  to  be  aware  of  the  mischief  you 
may  be  doing.  But  let  me  entreat  you  not  to  turn  the  head 
of  a.  girl  whom  you  cannot  possibly  think  seriously  of." 

"  Whom  do  you  mean?" 

"  Tou  may  be  making  even  more  mischief  than  flattering 
the  poor  girl  with  vain  hopes.  If  you  once  let  it  get  into  the 
heads  of  the  Greys  that  any  one  belonging  to  us  could  think 
of  marrying  into  their  connection,  you  do  not  know  the  trouble 
you  wiU  impose  upon  Mr.  Eowland  and  me." 

"  Does  Rowland  say  so  ?  " 

"  Does  he  say  so  ?  one  would  think Dear  met  brother, 

there  is  nothing  one  might  not  think  from  your  manner.  You 
terrify  me." 

"  Have  you  a  pocket-mirror  about  you?"  asked  Philip.  "I 
should  like  to  see  what  this  terrible  manner  of  mine  is  hke." 

"  Now,  pray,  no  joking,  Philip.  I  declare  my  nerves  will 
not  bear  it.  But  I  tell  you  what,  Philip  :  if  you  let  your  old 
admiration  of  beauty  carry  you  away,  and  make  you  forget 
yourself  so  far  as  to  dream  of  marrying  info  that  connection, 
you  will  repent  it  as  long  as  you  live.  I  shall  never  forpve 
you ;  and  you  will  kill  our  poor  dear  mother."    . 

"  I  will  ask  her  whether  she  thinks  so,"  said  Philip,  "and  I 
give  you  my  word  of  honour  that  I  will  not  kill  -my  mother." 

"  Girls  seem  to  think  that  beauty  is  everything,"  contiuued 
the  angry  lady,  "and  so  do  their  coQuections  for  them.  I 
declare  Mrs.  Grey  aits  winking  at  my  mother  when  Miss 
Ibbotson  has  a  colour,  as  if  nobody  ever  saw  a  good  com- 
plexion before.  I  declare  it  makes  me  sick.  Now,  PhiUp, 
yon  have  been  fairly  warned  ;  and  if  you  fall  into  the  trap, 
you  will  not  deserve  any  consideration  from  me." 

"  I  have  let  you  lay  down  the  law  to  me,  sister,  in  your  own 
way,  because  I  know  your  way.  Say  what  you  please  to  mc 
of  myself  and  my  affairs,  and  a  joke  is  the  worst  that  will 
come  of  it.  But  I  tell  you  gravely,  that  I  will  not  hear  of 
traps — ^I  will  not  hear  imputations  like  those  you  have  just 
spoken  against  these  young  ladies  or  their  connections,  with- 
out rebuke.  You  can  know  nothing  of  the  Miss  Ibbotsons 
which  can  justify  this  conversation." 

"  I  shall  soon  believe  you  are  in  love,"  cried  the  lady,  in 
high  resentment. 

"  Only  take  care  what  grounds  you  go  upon  before  you 
speak  and  act,  sister.    la  my  turn,  I  give  you  lair  wami'' 
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how  jDu  take  ftnjr  measures  againsti  ttemi  even  in  yonr  dWH 
inmost  mind,  witLout  being  quite  Hure  what  jou  are  about." 

"  You  do  not  say  now  that  you  do  not  mean  to  have  that 
pri?"  cried  Mrs.  fiowland,  fixing  her  fiery  ejfa  upon  her 
brother's  face. 

"Why  should  I?  Tou  have  not  set  about  obtaining  my 
confidence  in  any  way  which  could  succeed.  If  I  am  in  iore, 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  own  it  upon  such  imwarrantable 
presaure.     If  I  am  not  in  love  — — " 

"  Ah  1   If  you  are  not " 

"  In  that  case  I  am  disinclined  to  make  my  not  caring  for 
them  the  condition  on  which  those  young  ladies  may  receive 
your  civilities.  These  civilities  are  due  to  them,  whatever  I 
may  feel  or  intend ;  and  my  respect  for  them  is  stich  that  I 
shall  keep  my  mind  to  myself." 

"  At  least,"  said  the  lady,  somewhat  humbled,  "  do  not  he  so 
much  with  them.  For  my  sake,  do  not  go  into  tiie  schoolroom 
again." 

"  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  ohlige  you,"  said  he,  smiling,  "  but  I 
must  go  at  this  moment : — not  to  sit  down, — not  to  speak  five 
words,  however, — but  only  to  get  my  hat.  I  have  to  go  into 
the  village,  on  an  errand  for  the  children.  Can  I  do  anything 
for  you  in  the  village  ?  " 

"  She  thinks  only  of  Hester,  it  is  plain,"  thought  he.  "  If  I 
MB  to  have  any  more  lectures  and  advice,  I  hope  they  will 
proceed  on  the  same  supposition:  it  will  make  my  part  easier, 
and  save  my  being  driven  to  assert  my  own  will,  and  ao 
plunging  poor  Friscilla  into  hysterics.  I  can  bear  her  inter- 
ference, as  long  as  Margaret's  name  is  not  on  her  hps.  The 
moment  she  casts  an  evil  eye  on  her,  I  shall  speak  to  Bowland ; 
which  I  had  much  rather  avoid.  It  would  be  delicious,  too, 
to  be  her  protector,  without  her  knowing  it, — to  watch  over 
her  as  she  walks  in  her  bright  innocence, — to  shield  her — but 
from  whom  ?  From  my  own  sister  t  No  I  no  1  better  keep 
her  out  of  suspicion  :  better  let  it  pass  that  it  is  really  Hester. 
Hester  has  plenty  of  friends  to  sts^d  by  her.  The  Gr^s  ar« 
so  proud  of  her  beauty,  they  hare  no  eyes  or  ears  but  for  her. 
People  who  meddle  with  concerns  they  have  no  business  with) 
are  strangely  blind, — they  make  odd  mistakes,  from  running 
away  with  notions  of  their  own,  prepared  beforehand.  Here 
is  everybody  determined  that  we  shall  all  fall  in  love  with 
Hester.  I^iscilla  has  jumped  t»  her  conclusion  at  onee, 
—perhaps  in  emulation  of  Itba.  Grey.     Hn.  Grey  has  elearljr 
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gtrw  Hester  to  Kape,  in  her  own  mind.  I  rather  think  Hope 
would  be  obliged  to  her  if  she  would  not  show  eo  plainly  what 
ii  in  her  thoughts.  I  fear  so, — I  may  be  jealous,— bnt  I  am 
airaid  Hope  and  I  ore  too  muoh  of  the  same  mind  about  these 
girla.  Z  will  stand  up  for  Mrs.  Grey,  as  long  as  1  live,  if  she 
proves  right  here.  She  shall  wink  and  nod  for  evermore,  and 
I  will  justify  her,  if  Hope  turns  out  to  ba  ia  love  with  Hester. 
I  will  be  the  first  to  congratulate  him,  if  he  siux^eds  with 
her :  and  really  he  wonld  be  a  happy  fellow.  She  it  a  lovely 
creatuire;  and  how  she  will  love  whenever  she  does  love !  She 
would  be  a  devoted  wife.  Why  oannot  he  see  the  matter  so, 
and  leave  my  Margaret  to  me?  Now,  how  will  she  look  up 
as  I  go  in?" 

His  vision  of  Margaret's  looks  remained  a  vision.  No  one 
was  in  the  schoolroom  but  Miss  Toung,  writing  a  letter. 

"  They  are  not  here  !"  said  Mr.  Enderby. 

"  No ;  they  are  gone  with  Mrs.  Grey  into  the  village,  I  be- 

*'  Oh,  well,  I  only  came  for  my  hat.  You  are  in  tha 
children's  secret,  of  course.  Miss  Toung?" 

"  About  their  feast.    Yes,  I  believe  I  know  alt  about  it" 

"  I  am  going  to  ask  some  important  questions  for  tham  at 
the  confec^oner's.  You  will  not  object  to  my  bringing  them 
a  few  good  things?" 

"I?     Oh,  no." 

"  I  would  not  act  in  so  seriotis  a  matter  without  asking  yon. 
Can  I  be  of  any  use  to  you  in  the  village  ?  Or  perhaps  you 
may  want  some  pens  mended  before  I  go?" 

"  No,  I  thank  you." 

"  Then  I  will  not  interrupt  your  letter  any  longer.      Good 


s  a  wonder  that  the  letter  was  written  at  all.  When 
Maria  had  done  leaning  back  io  her  chair,  and  had  taken  up 
her  pen  again,  she  was  disturbed  by  painful  sounds  from  Mrs. 
Rowland's  garden.  The  lady's  own  Matilda,  and  pTeclous 
George,  and  darling  Anna,  were  now  pronounced  to  be  naughty, 
wilftil,  mischievous,  and,  finally,  to  be  combined  together  to 
break  their  mamma's  heart.  It  was  clear  that  they  were 
reoeiving  the  discharge  of  the  wrath  which  was  caused  by 
somebody  else.  Now  a  wail,  now  a  scream  of  passion,  went 
to  Maria's  heart.  She  hastened  on  with  her  letter,  in  the  hope 
tliat  Ifrt.  Bewland  would  presently  go  into  the  house,  when 
tb*  Utile  anlBBrms  might  be  invited  into  the  schoolroom,  to 
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tear  a  stoiy,  or  liave  Aeir  ruffled  tempera  calmed  by  aome 
other  sucli  aimple  means. 

"  What  a  life  of  discipline  thia  is  1 "  thought  Maria.  "  We 
all  have  it,  sooner  or  later.  These  pcJor  children  are  begin- 
ning early.  If  one  can  but  help  them  through  it !  There ! 
ehe  goes  in,  and  shuta  the  door  behind  her !  Now  I  may  call 
them  hither,  and  tell  them  something  or  another  about  Una 
and  her  lion." 

At  the  well-tnown  sound  of  Miss  Young's  lame  step,  the 
little  ones  all  came  about  her.  One  ashamed  face  waa  hid  on 
her  shoulder ;  another  was  relieved  of  its  salt  tears  ;  and  the 
boy's  pout  waa  first  relaxed,  and  then  forgotten. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

FAUILY  COERESPONDENCE. 


Fkom  the  time  of  the  great  event  of  the  arrival  of  the  Miss 
Ibbotsons,  Mr.  Hope  had  loi^ed  to  communicate  all  connected 
■with  it  to  his  family.  As  often  as  Hester  looked  eminently 
beautifiil,  he  wished  his  sialcrB  could  see  her.  As  often  aa  he 
felt  his  spirit  moved  and  animated  by  his  conversationa  with 
Margaret  he  thought  of  Frank,  and  wished  that  the  poor 
fellow  could  for  a  day  exchange  the  heats  and  fatigues,  and 
vapid  society,  of  which  he  complained  as  accompanimenta  of 
service  in  India,  for  aome  one  of  the  wood  and  meadow  ram- 
blea,  or  garden  frolics,  which  were  the  aummer  pleaaures  of 
Deerbrook,  now  unspeakably  enhanced  by  the  addition  lately 
made  to  ita  society.  Erank  wrote  that  the  very  names  of 
meadows  and  kine,  of  cowslips,  trout,  and  harriers,  were  a 
refreshment  to  a  soldier's  fancy,  when  the  heals,  and  the  soli- 
tude of  spirit  in  which  he  was  compelled  to  live,  made  him 
weary  of  the  novelties  which  had  at  first  pleased  him  in  the 
East.  He  begged  that  Edward  would  go  on  to  write  as  he 
did  of  everything  that  passed  in  the  village — of  everything 
which  could  make  him  for  a  whole  evening  fancy  himself  in. 
Deerbrook,  and  repose  himself  in,  its  shades  and  quietness. 
Mr.  Hope  had  felt,  for  a  month  past,  that  such  a  letter  was  by 
thia  time  due  to  Frank,  and  that  he  had,  for  once,  failed  in 
punctuality  -.  but  he  now,  for  the  first  time,  found  it  difficult 
to  get  time  to  write.  He  never  dreamed  of  aending  Frank 
letters  which  would  be  esteemed  by  others  of  a  moderate 
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length.  When  He  did  write,  it  was  an  epistle  indeed :  and 
dnrii^  this  particular  May  and  June,  there  was  always  some- 
thing happening  which  prevented  his  having  his  hours  to  him- 
self. In  other  words,  he  was  always  at  the  Greys'  when  not 
engaged  in  his  professional  duties.  The  arriv^  of  a  letter 
from  Frank  one  day  gave  him  tlte  necessary  stimulus,  and  he 
sat  down  oa  the  instant  to  open  his  heaxt  to  his  brother. 

Frank  was  bis  younger  and  only  brother,  and  the  person  in 
the  world  most  deeply  indebted  to  him.  Their  parents  being 
dead,  it  was  Edward  who  had  been  Frank's  dependence  aa  he 
grew  up.  It  was  Edward  who  had,  at  great  cost  and  pains, 
gratified  his  wish  to  go  into  tLe  army,  and  had  procured  him 
the  best  educational  advantages  in  preparation  for  a  military  life. 
It  was  Edward  who  had  always  treated  him  with  such  familiar 
friendship,  that  Le  had  scarcely  felt  as  if  he  wanted  any  otiier 
intimate,  and  who  seemed  to  forget  the  five  years'  difference  of 
age  between  them  at  all  tiines  but  when  it  afforded  a  reason 
for  pressing  kindness  and  assistance  upon  him.  The  confi- 
dence between  them  was  as  familiar  and  entire  as  if  they  had 
been  twin-brotiiers.  The  epistle  which  Frank  was  to  have  the 
i>enefit  of,  on  the  present  occasion,  was  even  longer  than  usual, 
from  the  delay  which  had  caused  an  accumulation  of  tidings 
and  of  thoughts. 

"Deerbrook,  June  20(fi,  18 — . 

"  Deab  Frank, — Tour  letter  of  Dec.  last  has  arrived  to  re- 
mind me  how  far  I  am  past  my  time  in  writing  to  you.  I 
make  no  apologies  for  my  delay,  however,  and  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  feel  any  remorse  about  it.  "We  never  write  to  one 
anotber  from  a  mere  sense  of  duty;  and  long  may  it  be  before 
we  do  bo!  Unless  we  write  because  we  cannot  help  it,  pray 
let  ua  let  it  alone.  As  for  the  reasons  why  my  inclination 
to  talk  to  you  has  not  overpowered  all  impediments  till  now, 
— you  shall  have  them  by-and-by.  Meanwhile,  here,  before 
your  eyes,  is  the  proof  that  I  cannot  but  spend  this  June 
evening  with  you, 

"  You  ask  about  your  grandfather  ;  and  I  have  somewhat 
to  say  to  you  about  him.  He  is  stUI  living, — very  infirm,  as 
you  may  suppose,  but,  I  think,  as  clear  in  mind  as  I  have 
ever  known  him.  He  sent  for  me  two  months  ago,  as  you 
leill  have  heard  from  the  letter  I  find  he  caused  to  be  writt«n 
to  yon  about  the  business  which  then  occupied  his  mind.  My 
share  in  that  business  he  vrould  represent  to  you  as  it  appeared 
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to  him  :  but  I  must  give  jou  an  acccntit  of  it  u  it  appean  tO 
mj'self.  He  sent  for  me  to  take  leave  of  me,  ai  he  laid  ;  but, 
in  m^  opmion,  to  receire  my  acknowledgmenta  for  hia  lateat 
dispoBition  of  his  property  bj  will-  The  new  arniDgementa 
did  Dot  please  me  at  all ;  and  I  am  confident  that  yoU  would 
have  liked  them  no  better  than  I ;  and  I  wished  not  a  littla 
that  you  were  nearer,  that  we  might  have  acted  together.  I 
know  that  he  once  intended  to  divide  his  property  equally 
among  us  four  ;  but  of  late,  from  some  unaccountable  feeling 
of  indifference  about  Emily  and  Anne,  or,  as  is  more  likely, 
fcom  some  notion  about  women  not  wanting  money,  and  not 
knowing  h^Wlo  manage  it,  he  hac  changed  his  mind,  and  des- 
tined his  money  for  you  and  me,  ieaving  my  aistera  only  a 
hundred  pounds  each  as  a  remembranoe.  He  inlbrmed  me  of 
this,  as  toon  at  I  arrived.  I  thought  hira  quite  well  enough 
to  hear  reason,  and  I  spoke  my  mind  plainly  to  him.  I  had 
no  right  to  answer  for  you,  any  further  than  for  your  sense  of 
justice,  and  your  affection  for  your  aisters.  The  way  in  which 
the  matter  was  settled  at  last,  therefore,  with  great  pains  and 
trouble,  was,  tliat  you  and  our  sisters  share  equally,  and  that  I 
have  the  legacy  of  lOOi.,  which  was  destined  for  one  of  them. 
The  reasons  why  1  declined  a  fourth  part  of  the  properq"  were 
sufficient  to  my  mind,  and  will  be  so,  I  doubt  not,  to  yours. 
Out  of  this  property  I  have  had  my  professional  education, 
while  you  and  ray  sisters  have  received  nothing  at  all.  This 
professional  education  has  enabled  me  to  provide  sufficiently 
for  myself,  so  far,  and  this  provision  will  in  all  probability  go 
on  to  increase  ;  while  my  sisters  want  as  much  as  can  &irly 
be  put  into  their  hands.  Their  husbands  are  not  likely  ever 
to  be  rich  men,  and  will  probably  be  poor  for  some  years  to 
come.  Thei£.i^ij4t«a  iiave  to  be  educated ;  and,  in  short,  there 
is  emei^^maim  why  Emily  and  Anne  should  have  this  m.oney, 
and  none  why  I  should.  I  am  afraid  the  old  gentleman  is  not 
very  well  pleased  with  my  way  of  receiving  what  he  intended 
for  kindness  ;  but  that  cannot  be  helped.  If  he  falls  back 
into  his  previous  state  of  mind,  and  leaves  the  whole,  after  allg 
to  you  and  me,  I  shall  set  the  matter  right,  as  far  as  I  can,  by 
dividing  my  portion  between  my  sisters  :  and  I  feel  confident 
that  you  will  do  the  same  ;  but  I  earnestly  hope  this  will  not 
happen.  It  will  be  a  very  different  thing  to  my  sisters  re- 
ceiving this  money  by  their  grandfather's  will  as  their  due, 
and  from  our  hands  as  a  gift— (the  way  in  which  they  will 
look  «t  it).    The  lett«r  to  you  was  aent  off  without  delay,  in 
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order  that,  in  oase  of  any  diflsatisfaction  whatever  on  jvuT 
part,  your  wishes  might  have  the  better  chance  of  being  made 
known  to  ub  during  the  old  gentlemaa'a  life.  I  doubt  not  that 
your  thoughti,  whatever  they  may  be,  will  ba.on  the  way  to 
mo  before  this  reaches  you ;  and  I  can  have  as  little  doubt 
what  they  are.  T|71'  V""W  Mfi  Ullinti  l?y.  thni  Mtn  are 
created  to  rob_thgip  .aaKffaiznra  a2BieHllftt.paEtJ,?4  TJeWJlLlte 
objects  and  achievements  of  mortal  existenoe,  it  must  be 
owned,  and  a  Btotement  which  I  conceive  the  course  of  your. 
Cie,  for  one,  will  not  go  to  opofinn ;  hut  a  man  must  have  had 
a  good  deal  of  experience  of  wh^  he  is  talking  of  before  Be 
could  make  so  sweeping  a  generahzatiou  from  the  facta  of  life ; 
and  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Blunt  ha^  some  reason  for  what  he  says. 
Medical  mea  receive  many  confidences  in  sick  rooms,  you 
know;  and  some,  among  others,  which  had  better  be  reserved 
for  the  lawyer.  What  I  have  seen  in  this  way  leads  me  to 
imagioe  that  my  grand&ther's  notion  la  a  very  common  one, — 
that  women  have  little  occasion  for  money,  and  do  not  know 
how  to  manage  it ;  and  that  their  property  it  to  be  drawn 
upon  to  the  very  last,  to  meet  the  difficulties  and  supply  the 
purposes  of  their  brothers.  On  the  utter  injustice  aad  ab- 
pordity  of  tuoh  a  notion  there  can  be  no  disagreement  between 
you  and  me  ;  nor,  I  imagine,  in  our  actions  with  regard  to  it- 
"I  beard  from  Emily  yesterday.  The  letter  is  more  than 
half  full  of  stories  about  the  children,  and  accounts  of  het 
principles  and  plans  with  regard  to  them.  She  writes  on  the 
same  subjects  to  you,  no  doubt,  for  her  heart  is  iiiU  of  them. 
Her  husband  finds  the  post  of  consul  at  a  little  Spanish  port 
rather  a  dull  affair,  as  we  anticipated,  and  groans  at  the 
mention  of  Bristol  or  Liyerpool  shipping,  he  says.  But  I  like 
the  tone  of  his  postscript  very  welt.  He  is  tiiankful  for  the 
honest  independence  his  office  adbrdg  him,  and  says  he  can 
tolerate  his  Spanish  neighbours  (though  they  are  as  ignorant 
as  Turkish  ladies),  for  the  sake  of  his  family,  and  of  the 
hope  of  retiUTiing,  sooner  or  later,  to  live  in  his  own  country, 
after  having  discharged  his  duty  to  his  children.  Theirs 
must  be  an  irksome  hfe  enough,  as  much  of  it  as  is  passed 
out  of  their  own  doors  :  but  they  seem  to  be  finding  out  that 
it  is  not  BO  much  the  tehgre  and  the  how,  as  the  what  people 
are,  that  matters  to  their  peaoe  of  mind  j  and  I  suppose  those 
who  love  each  other,  and  have  settled  what  they  are  living  for, 
can  attain  what  they  mogt  want,  nearly  as  well  in  one  plaoe 
Manotbar,  '         A.odj; 
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"  Poor,  Anne  wrote  to  you,  I  know,  after  tte  death  of  her 
infant — her  littJe  Highlandman,  as  she  proudly  called  him  ia 
her  last  letter  before  she  lost  him.  Gilchrist  talked  last  year 
of  brii^ing  her  and  his  boy  south  this  summer,  and  I  had 
some  hopes  of  seeing  them  all  here:  but  I  have  not  been  able 
to  get  them  to  speak  again  of  travelhng,  and  I  give  it  up  for 
this  year.  I  hope  your  letters  and  theirs  fall  due  seasonably  ; 
that  your  reports  of  all  your  devices  1o  cool  yourself,  reach 
them  ia  the  depth  of  their  Caithness  winter ;  and  that  all  they 
say  to  you  of  their  snow-drifts  and  freshets  is  acceptable  when 
you  are  panting  in  the  hottest  of  your  noons.  Anne  writes 
more  cheerfully  than  she  did,  and  Gilchrist  says  she  is  exert- 
ing herself  to  overcome  her  sorrow.  Their  love  must  be 
passing  strange  in  the  eyes  of  all  such  as  despised  Anne's 
match.  It  is  such  aa  should  make  Anne's  brothers  feel  veiy 
cordially  towards  Gilchrist.  "We  have  drifted  asunder  in  life 
rather  strangely,  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it  ;  and  onr 
anchorage  grounds  are  pretty  far  apart.  Who  would  have 
thought  it,  when  wc  four  used  to  climb  the  old  appie-tree 
together,  and  drop  down  from  the  garden  wall  ?  I  wonder 
whether  we  shall  ever  contrive  to  meet  in  one  house  onco  more, 
and  whether  I  may  be  honoured  by  my  house  being  the  place  ? 
It  is  possible  ;  and  I  spend  certain  of  my  dreams  upon  the 
project.  Do  you  not  find  that  one  effect  of  this  wide  separa- 
tion ia,  to  make  one  &ncy  the  world  smaller  than  one  used  to 
think  it  ?  You,  on  the  other  side  of  it,  probably  waked  up  to 
this  conviction  long  ago.  It  is  just  opening  upon  me,  shut 
up  in  my  nook  of  our  Uttle  island.  When  I  have  a  letter 
from  you,  like  that  which  lies  before  me,  spiced  with  an  old 
family  joke  or  two,  and  a  good  many  new  ones  of  your  own, 
all  exactly  like  yourself,  ■!  am  persuaded  you  cannot  be  very 
far  off ;  and  I  should  certainly  call  you  from  my  window  to 
come  in  to  tea,  but  from  a  disagreeable  suspicion  that  I  should 
get  no  answer.  But  do  tell  me  in  your  next  whether  our 
globe  has  not  been  made  far  too  much  of  to  children,  and 
whether  its  oceans  do  not  look  very  like  ponds,  when  you  cast 
your  eye  over  them  to  that  small  old  apple-tree  I  mentioned 

"  But  you  want  news, — this  being  the  place  of  all  others  to 
send  to  from  the  other  side  of  the  world  for  news.  Deerbrook 
has  rung  with  news  and  rumours  of  news  since  winter.  The 
first  report  after  the  ice  broke  up  in  March  was,  that  I  was 
going  to  be  married  to  Deborah  Giles.     '  Who  is  Deborah 
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G3eBi'  you  will  ask.  She  ia  not  going  to  lie  a  relation  of 
yoais,  in  the  £rst  place.  Secondly,  she  is  the  daughter  of 
the  boatman  whose  boats  Enderby  and  I  are  woat  to  hire. 
The  yoong  lady  may  be  all  that  ever  woman  was,  for  aught 
I  know,  for  I  never  spoke  to  her  in  my  life,  except  that  I  one 
dayasked  herfor  something  to  bale  the  boatwith  :  butlheaid 
that  the  astonishment  of  Deerbrook  was,  that  I  was  engaged 
to  a  womui  who  could  not  read  or  write.  So  you  see  we  of 
Deerbrook  follow  our  old  pastime  of  first  inventing  marvels, 
and  then  being  scarcely  able  to  believe  them.  I  rather 
suspect  tbat  we  have  some  wag  among  us  who  fabricates 
news,  to  see  how  much  will  be  received  and  retailed  :  but 
perhaps  these  rumours,  even  the  wildest  of  them,  rise  '  by 
natural  exhalation'  from  the  nooks  and  crevices  of  village  life. 
My  five  years'  leaidence  has  not  qualified  me  to  pronounce 
alwolutely  upon  this. 

"  Old  Smithson  is  dead.  Yoa  could  not  have  seen  him 
half-a-dozen  times  when  you  were  here  ;  but  yon  may  chance 
to  recollect  him, — a  short  old  man,  with  white  hair,  and  deep- 
set  grey  eyes.  He  is  lees  of  a  loss  to  the  village  than  almc^ 
any  other  man  would  be.  He  was  so  shy  and  quiet,  and  kept 
so  ntucb  within  his  own  gate,  that  some  fancied  he  must  be  a 
miser  :  but  though  be  spent  little  on  himself,  his  money  made 
its  way  abroad,  and  his  heirs  are  rather  disappointed  at  finding 
the  property  no  larger  than  when  he  came  into  it.  He  is  much 
missed  by  his  household,  and,  I  own,  by  myself.  I  was  not 
often  with  him:  but  it  was  something  to  feel  that  there  was  one 
among  us  who  was  free  from  ambition  and  worldly  cares, 
content  to  live  on  in  the  enjoyment  of  humble  duties  and 
simple  pleasures, — one  who  would  not  have  changed  colour  at 
the  news  of  a  bequest  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  but  could  be 
very  eager  about  his  grand-nephew's  prize  at  school,  and 
about  the  firet  forget-me-not  of  the  season  beside  his  pond, 
and  the  first  mushroom  in  his  meadow.  During  the  forteiight 
of  his  illness,  the  village  inquired  about  him  ;  but  when  it 
was  all  over,  there  was  not  much  to  forget  of  one  so  little 
known,  and  we  hear  of  him  no  more. 

"The  Greys  and  Rowlands  go  on  much  as  usual,  the 
gentlemen  of  the  family  agreeing  very  well,  and  the  ladies 
rather  the  reverse.  The  great  grievance  this  spring  has  been, 
that  Mrs  Rowland  has  seen  fit  to  enlai^e  her  hall,  and  make 
a  porch  to  her  door.  Her  neighbours  are  certain  that,  in  the 
course  of  her  alterations,  every  principal  beam  of  her  house 
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lias  been  cut  tbratigh,  uid  that  the  whole  will  &11  in.  No 
suoh  catastrophe  has  yet  ocourred,  however.  I  have  not  been 
called  in  to  set  any  broken  bones  ;  and  I  hare  not  much 
expectation  of  an  accident,  as  Mr.  Bovland  imdargtaDds 
building  too  well  ta  allow  his  house  to  be  cut  down  oiier  his 
bead.  As  for  the  porch,  I  do  not  perceiTs  what  can  be 
alleged  to  ite  dieadvantage,  but  that  some  people  think  it  ugly. 
"  Here  I  must  cease  my  gossip.  I  regularly  begin  my  letters 
with  the  intention  of  teUiQg  you  all  that  I  hear  Mid  tee  out  cf 
mj  pro&ssioB  :  but  I  invariably  stop  short,  as  I  do  now,  from 
di^^t  at  the  nonsense  I  should  have  to  write.  It  is  endurable 
enough  to  witness  ;  for  one  thing  quickly  dismisses  another, 
and  some  relief  occurs  irom  the  more  amiable  or  intelleetujd 
qualities  of  the  parties  concerned  :  but  I  hate  detail  in  writing ; 
and  I  never  do  get  through  the  whole  list  of  partioulars  that 
I  believe  you  would  like  to  have.  You  must  excuse  me  now, 
and  take  my  word  for  it,  in  the  large,  that  we  are  all  pretty 
much  what  we  were  when  you  saw  us  three  years  ago,  except 
of  course,  being  tbree  years  older,  and  some  few  of  xu 
three  years  wiser.  It  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  you  also  to  know 
that  vxy  practice  has  made  a  very  good  growth  for  the  time. 
You  liked  my  last  year's  report  of  it.  It  has  increased  more 
slnoe  that  time  than  even  during  the  preceding  year  ;  and  I 
have  no  further  anxiety  about  my  worldly  prospects.  I  am 
as  well  satisfied  with  my  choice  of  an  occupation  in  life  as 
ever.  Mine  has  its  anxieties,  and  desa^rimens,  as  others  have  : 
but  I  am  convinced  I  could  not  have  chosen  better.  You  saw, 
when  you  were  with  me,  stnnetbing  of  the  an^ety  of  respon- 
sibility ;  what  it  is,  for  instance,  to  await  the  one  or  the 
other  event  of  a  desperate  case  :  and  I  could  tell  you  a  good 
deal  that  you  do  not  and  cannot  know  of  the  perils  and 
troubles  attendant  upon  being  the  depository  of  so  maoh 
domestio  and  personal  confidence  as  my  junction  imposes  upon 
me  the  necessity  of  receiving.  I  sometimes  long  to  be  able 
to  see  nothing  but  what  is  apparent  to  all  in  society  ;  to 
perceive  what  is  ostensible,  and  to  dream  of  nothing  more, 
— not  exactly  like  children,  but  like  the  members  of  laige  and 
happy  families,  who  carry  about  with  them  the  pnrity  and 
peace  of  tbeir  homes,  and  therefore  take  cognisance  of  tbe 
pure  and  peaceflil  only  whom  they  meet  abroad  ;  but  it  is 
childish,  or  indolent,  or'  cowardly,  to  desire  this.  While 
there  is  private  vice  and  wretchedness,  and  domestic  mia- 
iderstanding,  one  would  desir«  to  know  it,  if  one  can  do 
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AUyibing  to  cure  ot  alleviata  it.  Dr.  Levitt  and  I  hare  the 
same  feeling  about  duB  ;  and  I  Bometimes  hope  tbat  we 
nmtu&lly  prepare  for  and  aid  each  other's  work.  Thera  ia  a 
bright  aide  to  our  business,  as  I  need  not  tell  you-  The  men 
exercise  of  oar  reapective  profeggiona,  tLe  soientificas  well  tta  the 
moral  interest  of  ihem,  is  as  much  Uj  us  aa  the  theory  of  your 
business  to  you  ;  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal.  You  will 
not  <]nAn«l  with  the  idea  of  the  scientiSc  interest  of  Dr. 
Levitt's  profession  in  bis  bands  ;  for  you  know  how  learned 
be  is  in  the  complex  science  of  Humanity.  You  re- 
member the  eternal  wonder  of  the  Greys  at  his  liberality 
towards  di«8ent«n.  Of  that  liberality  he  ia  Unconscious  ;  as 
it  is  the  natural,  the  inevitable  result  of  his  knowledge  of  men, 
— of  his  hftTing  been  '  hunting  the  waterfalls '  from  his  youth 
up, — following  up  thought  and  prejudice  to  their  fountains. 
When  I  see  him  bland  and  gay  amongst  us,  I  feel  pretty  con- 
fident that  bis  greatest  pleasure  is  the  some  as  mine, — that  of 
reposing  in  the  society  of  the  innocent,  the  single-hearted,  the 
u&burdened,  after  having  seen  what  the  dark  comers  of  sooial 
life  are.  It  is  like  coming  out  of  a  fetid  cave  into  the  evening 
sunshine.  Of  late,  we  iiave  felt  this  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 
But  I  most  tell  you  in  an  orderly  way  wliat  has  happetied  to 
us.  I  bare  put  off  entering  upon  the  grand  subject,  partly 
from  the  pleasure  of  keeping  one's  best  news  for  the  last,  and 
partly  &om  shyness  in  beginning  to  describe  what  it  is  impos- 
sible that  yon  should  enter  into.  I  am  well  aware  of  3iour 
powers  of  imagination  and  sympathy  :  but  you  hare  not  Ured 
five  years  within  five  miles  of  a  country  Tillage  ;  and  you  can 
no  more  understand  our  present  condition  than  we  can  appre- 
ciate your  sherbet  and  your  mountain  sununer-bouae. 

"  There  are  two  ladies  here  from  Birmingham,  so  far  be- 
^nd  any  ladies  that  we  have  to  boast  of,  that  some  of  us 
bc^:in  to  auspect  that  Deerbrook  is  not  the  Athens  and  Arcadia 
united  that  we  have  been  accustomed  to  believe  it.  You  oan 
have  no  idea  how  our  vanity  is  mortified,  and  our  pride 
abased,  by  finding  what  the  world  can  produce  out  of  the 
bounds  of  Deerbrook.  We  bear  our  bumiliation  wonderfully, 
however.  Our  Verdon  woods  echo  witb  latighter  ;  and  sing- 
ing is  heard  beside  the  brook.  The  voices  of  children,  grown 
aod  ungrown,  go  up  from  all  the  meadows  around  ;  and  wit 
and  wisdom  are  wafted  over  the  surfaoe  (tf  our  river  at  even- 
tide. The  truth  is,  these  girls  have  brought  in  a  new  life 
among  us,  and  there  ia  not  one  of  us,  except  the  children,  thtt 
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is  not  eome  years  younger  for  their  presence.  Mr.  Grey 
deserts  his  busineBsfor  them,  like  a  school-boy;  and  Mr.  Row- 
land watches  his  opportunity  to  play  truant  in  turn.  Mrs. 
Enderby  gives  dances,  and  looks  quite  disposed  to  lead  off  in 
person.  Mrs.  Plumstead  has  grown  quite  giddy  about  sorting 
the  letters,  and  her  voice  has  not  been  heard  &rther  than 
three  doors  off  since  the  arrival  of  the  strangers.  Dr.  Levitt 
ia  preaching  his  old  sermons.  Mrs.  Grey  is  well-nigh  intoxi- 
cated with  being  the  hostess  of  these  ladies,  aad  has  even 
reached  the  point  of  allowing  her  drawing-room  to  be  used 
every  aitemoon.  Enderby  is  a  fixture  while  they  are  bo. 
Neither  mother,  sister,  fnend,  nor  frolic,  ever  detained  him 
here  before  for  a  month  together.  He  was  going  away  in  a 
fortnight  when  these  ladies  came :  they  have  been  here  six 
weets,  and  Enderby  has  dropped  all  mention  of  the  external 
world.  If  you  ask,  as  you  are  at  this  moment  doing  in  your 
own  heart,  how  I  stand  under  this  influence,  I  really  cannot 
tell  yon.  I  avoid  inquiringtoo  closely.  I  enjoy  every  pass- 
ing day  too  much  to  question  it,  and  I  let  it  go^  and  so  must 
jou. 

" '  But  who  are  they  ?'  you  want  to  know.  They  are  dis- 
tant cousins  of  Mr.  Grey's, — orphans,  and  in  mourning  for 
their  father.  They  are  just  above  twenty,  and  their  name  is 
Ibbotson.  'Are  they  handsome?'  is  your  ne^^t  question. 
The  eldest,  Hester,  is  beautiful  as  the  evening  star.  Mai^aret 
is  very  different.  It  does  not  matter  what  she  is  as  to  beauty, 
for  the  question  seems  never  to  have  entered  her  own 
mind.  I  doubt  whether  it  has  often  occurred  to  her 
whether  she  can  be  this,  or  that,  or  the  other.  She  is,  and 
there  is.  an  end  of  the  matter.  Such  pure  existence,  with- 
out question,  without  introspection ,  without  hesitation  or 
consciousness,  I  never  saw  in  any  one  above  eight  years  old. 
Yet  she  is  wise ;  it  becomes  not  me  to  esdmate  how  wise. 
Tou  will  ask  how  I  know  this  already.  I  knew  it  the 
first  day  I  saw  them ;  I  knew  it  by  her  infinite  simphcity, 
from  which  all  selfishness  is  discharged,  and  into  which  no 
folly  can  enter.  The  airs  of  heaven  must  have  been  about 
her  from  her  infancy,  to  nourish  euoh  health  of  the  souL 
What  her  struggle  is  to  be  in  life  I  cannot  conceive,  for  not  a 
morbid  tendency  ia  to  be  discerned.  I  suppose  she  may  be 
destined  to  make  mistakes, — to  find  her  faith  deceived,  her 
affections  rebuked,  her  full  repose  delayed.  If,  like  the  rest 
of  us,  she  be  destined  to  struggle,  it  must  be  to  conflict  of  this 
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kind;  for  it  ia  inconceivable  that  any  should  arise  from  ber- 
self.  Yet  is  she  as  truly  human  as  the  weakest  of  us, — 
engrossed  by  affection,  and  susceptible  of  passion.  Her  affec- 
tion fcr  her  Bister  is  a  sort  of  passion.  It  has  some  of  the 
featurffl  of  the  serene  guardianship  of  one  from  on  high  ;  but 
it  is  yei  more  like  the  passionate  servitude — of  the  benefited 
to  a  baiefactor,  for  instance — which  is  perhaps  the  most 
graceful  attitude  in  which  our  humanity  appears.  Where  are 
the  vron^  that  can  tell  what  it  is  to  witness,  day  by  day,  the 
course  01  such  a  life  as  this? — to  see,  living  and  moving 
before  one's  eyes,  the  very  spirit  that  one  had  caught  glimpses 
of,  wandenng  in  the  brightest  vistas  of  one's  imagination,  in 
the  holiest  hours  of  thought!  Yet  is  there  nothing  fearful,  as 
in  the  presence  of  a  spirit ;  there  is  scarcely  even  a  sense  of 
awe,  80  chBd-like  is  her  deportment  I  go,  grave  and  long- 
ing to  listen;  I  come  away,  and  I  £nd  I  have  been  talking 
more  than  anyone;  revealing,  discussing,  as  if  I -were  the 
teacher  and  not  the  learner, — you  will  say  the  worshipper. 
Say  it  if  you  will-  Our  whole  little  world  worships  the  one 
or  the  other.  Hester  is  also  well  worthy  of  worship.  If 
there  were  nothing  but  her  beauty,  she  would  have  a  wider 
world  than  ours  of  Deerbrook  at  her  feet.  But  she  has 
much  more.  She  is  what  you  would  call  a  true  woman.  She 
haa  a  generous  soul,  strong  afiections,  and  a  susceptibility 
which  interferes  with  her  serenity.  She  is  not  exempt  from 
the  trouble  and  snare  into  which  the  lot  of  women  seems  to 
drive  them, — too  close  a  contemplation  of  self,  too  nice  a  sen- 
aitiveness,  which  yet  does  not  interfere  with  devotcdnesa  to 
others.  She  will  be  a  devoted  wife  ;  but  Margaret  does  not 
wait  to  be  a  wife  to  be  devoted.  Her  hfe  has  been.devoted- 
ness,  and  will  be  to  the  end.  If  she  were  left  the  last  of  her 
race,  she  would  spend  her  life  in  worshipping  the  unseen  that 
lay  about  her,  and  would  be  as  unaware  of  herself  as  now. 

"  What  a  comfort  it  is  to'  speak  freely  of  them  1  This  is 
the  first  relief  of  the  kind  I  have  had.  Every  one  is  praising 
them ;  every  one  is  following  them :  but  to  whom  bnt  you 
can  I  speak  of  them  ?  Even  to  you,  I  filled  my  first  sheet 
Yrith  mere  surfiice  matter.  I  now  wonder  how  1  could.  As 
for  the  'general  opinion'  of  Deerbrook  on  the  engrossing 
subject  of  the  summer,  you  will  anticipate  it  in  your  own 
mind, — concluding  that  Hester  is  most  worshipped,  on  a^uiount 
of  her  beauty,  and  that  Margaret's  influence  must  be  too 
subtle  aad  refined  to  operate  on  more  than  a  few.      Thii- 
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partly,  but  not  wholly  iLe  case.  It  has  been  taken  for  gnnted 
from  the  beginning,  by  the  many,  that  Hester  is  to  be  exclTt- 
sively  the  adored  ;  and  Endeiby  has,  I  fancy,  as  many  broad 
Lints  as  myself  of  this  general  conclusion.  But  I  qnestion 
whether  Enderby  uBsentB,  any  more  than  myself.  Margaret's 
influence  may  be  received  as  unconsciously  as  it  is  «xert«d  j 
but  it  is  not,  therefore,  the  less  real,  while  it  is  the  more 
potent,  I  see  old  Jem  Bird  raise  himself  up  from  the  church- 
yard bench  .by  his  staff,  and  stand  uncovered  aa  Hester  passes 
by ;  I  see  the  children  in  the  road  touch  one  ancther,  and 
look  up  at  her  ;  I  see  the  admiration  which  diffiisee  Itself  like 
muiBhine  around  her  steps :  all  thiH  homage  to  Hest«r  ie  Tisible 
enough.  But  I  also  see  Sydney  Grey  growing  masly,  and  his 
Bisters  amiable,  under  Margaret's  eye.     I  fancy  I  perceive 

Enderby But  that  is  his  own  affair.      I  am  sure  I  daily 

witness  one  healing  and  renovating  process  which  Margaret  ie 
unconsciously  effecting.  There  is  no  one  of  us  so  worthy  of 
her,  BO  capable  of  appreciating  her,  as  Maria  Young :  they 
are  friends,  and  Maria  Young  is  becoming  a  new  creature. 
Health  and  spirit  are  returning  to  that  poor  girl's  oounteoance ; 
there  is  absolutely  a  new  tone  in  her  voice,  and  a  joyous  sttain 
in  her  conversation,  which  I,  for  one,  never  recognised  befbw. 
It  is  a  sight  on  which  angels  might  look  down,  to  see  Mar* 
garet,  with  her  earnest  face,  listening  humbly,  and  lovingly 
serving  the  infirm  and  much-tried  Mend  whom  she  herself  is 
daily  lifting  up  into  life  and  gladness.  I  have  done  with 
listening  to  abuse  of  life  and  the  world.  I  will  never  sit  stiU 
under  it  again.  If  there  are  two  such  as  these  sisters,  spring- 
ing out  of  the  bosom  of  a  busy  town,  and  quietly  passing 
along  their  path  of  life,  casting  sanctity  around  them  as  they 
go, — if  there  are  two  such,  why  not  more?  If  God  oasts 
such  seeds  of  goodness  into  our  nook,  how  do  we  know  but 
that  he  is  sowing  the  whole  earth  with  it?  I  will  believe  it 
henceforth, 

"  You  will  wonder,  as  I  have  wondered  many  a  time  within 
the  last  six  weeks,  what  is  to  become  of  us  when  we  lose  these 
strangers.  I  can  only  say,  '  God  help  us  ! '  But  that  time  is 
far  oiF.  They  came  for  scyeral  months,  and  no  one  hints  at 
their  departure  yet.  They  are  the  most  unlearned  creatures 
about  countiy  life  that  you  can  conceive,  with  a  Butpassing 
genius  for  country  pleasures.  Only  imagine  the  charm  of 
our  excursions  1  They  are  never  so  happy  aa  when  in  the 
fields  or  on  the  river ;  and  we  all  feel  ourselves  only  too 
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Ueai  in  bdm;;  able  to  indulge  tbem.  Oof  monunga  are  all 
actiTity  and  despatch,  that  oar  aflemooos  may  be  all  minh, 
and  oar  eveninga  repoae.  I  am  afraid  this  will  make  you 
sigh  witli  mingled  envy  and  sympathy  ;  but  whatever  ia  that 
cau  be  told,  you  may  rely  upon  it  that  I  shall  tell  you,  triut- 
ii^  to  your  Ibeling  both  pleasure  and  pain  in  virtuous 
moderation, 

"  I  have  done  vaj  story  ;  and  now  I  am  going  to  look  what 
o'clock  it  is — a  thing  I  have  refrained  from,  in  my  impulse  to 
tell  you  all.  The  house  is  quite  still,  and  I  heard  the  church 
clock  strike  something  very  long  just  now;  but  I  would  not 
count  It  is  so.  It  was  midnight  that  the  clock  struck.  I 
shall  seal  this  up  directly.  1  dare  not  trust  my  morning — 
my  broad  daylight  mood  with  it.  Now,  as  soon  as  you  hare 
got  thus  &r,  just  take  up  your  pen,  and  answer  me,  telling 
me  as  ocpioualy  of  your  aSain  as  I  have  written  of  oun. 
Heaven  blesa  you. 

"  Tours  ever, 

"  Edward  Hopb." 

It  was  not  only  Mr.  Hope's  broad  daylight  mood  which  was 
not  to  be  trustod  with  this  letter.  In  this  hour  of  midnight 
a  misgiving  seized  upon  him  that  it  was  extravagant.  He 
became  aware,  when  he  laid  dowa  his  pen,  that  he  was  agi- 
tated. The  door  of  his  room  opened  into  the  garden.  He 
thought  he  would  look  out  upon  the  night.  It  waa  the  night 
of  the  full  jnoon,  As  he  stood  in  the  doorway,  the  festoons  of 
creepers  that  dangled  from  his  little  porch  waved  in  the  lught 
breeas ;  long  shadows  from  the  shrubs  lay  on  the  grass  ;  and 
in  the  dept£  of  one  of  these  shadows  glimmered  the  green 
spark  of  a  glow-worm.  It  waa  deliciously  coot  and  serene. 
Mr.  Hope  stood  leaning  against  the  door-post,  with  his  arms 
folded,  and  was  not  long  in  settling  the  question  whether  the 
letter  should  go. 

"  Frank  will  think  that  I  am  in  love,"  he  considered.  "  He 
will  not  understand  the  real  state  of  my  feeling.  He  will 
think  that  I  am  in  love.  I  should  conclude  so  in  his  place. 
But  what  matters  it  what  he  infers  and  concludes  ?  I  have 
written  exactly  what  I  thought  and  felt  at  the  moment ;  and 
it  is  not  from  such  revelations  that  wrong  inferences  are 
usually  drawn.  What  I  have  written  ia  true ;  and  truth 
carries  safely  over  land  and  sea — more  safely  than  oonfldence 
compounded  with  caution.     Jrank  deserves  the  simplest  and 
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freshest  confidence  from  me.  I  am  glad  that  no  hesitation 
occurred  to  me  while  I  wrote.  It  shall  go — every  word  of  it." 
He  returned  to  his  desk,  sealed  and  addressed  the  letter, 
and  placed  it  where  it  was  sure  to  be  seen  in  the  morning, 
and  carried  to  the  post-office  before  he  rose. 


The  afternoon  arrived  when  the  children  were  to  have  their 
feast  in  the  summer-honse.  From  the  hour  of  dinner  the 
little  people  were  as  busy  as  aldermen's  cooks,  spreading  their 
table.  Sydney  thought  himself  too  old  for  such  play.  He 
was  hard  at  work,  filling  up  the  pond  be  had  dug  in  his  gar- 
den, having  tried  experiments  with  it  for  several  weeks,  and 
found  that  it  never  held  water  but  in  a  pouring  rain.  While 
he  was  occupied  with  his  spade,  his  sisters  and  the  little 
Rowlands  were  arranging  their  dishes,  and  brewing  their  cow- 
slip t«a. 

"  Our  manuna  is  coming,"  said  Tanny  to  Matilda  :    "  is 

"  No  ;  she  says  she  can't  come — but  papa  will." 

"  So  will  our  papa.  It  was  so  fiinny  at  djnner.  Mr.  Paxton 
came  in,  and  asked  whether  papa  would  ride  with  ti'"!  ;  and 
papa  said  it  was  out  of  the  question  ;  it  must  be  to-morrow  ; 
for  he  had  an  engagement  this  afternoon." 

"A  very  particular  engagement,  he  said,"  observed  Maiy  : 
"and  he  smiled  at  me  so,  I  could  s.ot  help  laughing.  Panny, 
do  look  at  Matilda's  dish  of  strawberries !     How  pretty  I " 

"  There 's  somebody  coming,"  observed  little  Anna,  who, 
being  too  young  to  hdp,  and  hable  to  be  tempted  to  put  her 
fingers  into  the  good  things,  was  sent  to  amuse  herself  with 
jumping  up  and  down  the  steps. 

"There  now  I  That  is  always  the  way,  is  not  it.  Miss 
Young  ?"  cried  Fanny.  "  Who  is  it,  Geoi^  ?  Mr.  Enderby? 
Oh,  do  not  let  him  come  in  yet  I  Tell  him  he  must  not  come 
this  half'hoor." 

Mr.  Enderby  chose  to  enter,  however,  and  all  opposition 
gave  way  before  him. 

"  Pray  don't  send  me  back,"  said  he,  "till  you  know  what 
I  am  come  for.    Now,  who  will  pick  my  pockets  ? " 
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Little  Aqd3  was  most  on  &  level  with  the  coat  pocket.  She 
almost  buried  her  face  in  it  as  she  dived,  the  whole  length  of 
her  arm,  to  the  very  bottom.  George  attacked  its  fellow,  while 
the  waistcoat  pockets  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  taller  children, 
A  number  of  white  parcels  made  their  appearance,  and  the 
little  girls  screamed  with  delight. 

"  Miss  Young !"  cried  Fanny,  "do  come  and  help  us  to  pick 
'Mr.  Enderby's  pockets.  See  what  I  have  got— the  very 
lai^est  of  all!" 

When  every  pocket  had  been  thoroughly  picked  without 
Miss  Young's  assistance,  the  table  did  indeed  show  a  goodly 
pile  of  white  comucopite, — that  mosl^  plating  form  of  paper 
to  children's  eyes.  When  opened,  there  was  found  such  a  stare 
of  sweet  things  as  the  little  girls  had  seldom  before  seen  out 
of  the  confectioner's  shop.  Difficulties  are  apt  to  come  with 
good  fortune  ;  and  the  anxious  question  was  now  asked,  how 
all  these  dainties  were  to  be  dished  up.  Miss  Young  was,  as 
usual,  the  friend  in  need.  She  had  before  lent  two  small  china 
plates  of  her  own ;  and  she  now  supplied  the  further  want.  She 
knew  how  to  make  pretty  square  boxes  out  of  writing-paper; 
and  her  nimble  scissors  and  neat  fingers  now  provided  a  euffi- 
ciency  of  these  in  a  trice.  Uncle  Philip  was  called  upon,  as 
each  was  finished,  to  admire  her  skill ;  and  admire  he  did,  to 
the  children's  entire  content. 

"  Is  this  owr  feast,  Mr.  Enderby  ? "  inquired  Mary,  finally, 
when  Anna  bad  been  sent  to  summon  the  company,  "  May 
WE  say  it  is  ours?" 

"  To  be  sure,"  cried  Fanny.     "  Whose  else  should  it  be?" 

"  It  is  all  your  own,  I  assure  you,"  said  Mr,  Enderby, 

"  Now,  you  two  should  stand  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and 
Matilda  at  the  foot." 

"  I  think  I  had  better  take  this  place,"  said  Sydney,  who 
had  made  hia  appearance,  and  who  thought  much  better  of 
the  affair  now  liat  he  saw  Mr.  Enderby  so  much  interested 
ia  it.  "  There  should  always  be  a  gentleman  at  the  bottom  of 
the  table." 

"  No,  no,  Sydney,"  protested  Mr.  Enderby ;  "not  when  he 
has  had  no  coat  nor  trouble  about  the  feast.  March  ofi;  You 
are  only  one  of  the  company.  Stand  there,  Matilda,  and  re- 
member you  must  look  very  polite.  I  shall  hide  behind  the 
acacia  there,  and  come  in  with  the  ladies." 

A  sudden  and  pelting  shower  was  now  falling,  however ; 
and  instead  of  hiding  behind  a  tree,  Mr.  Enderby  had  to  run 
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between  the  hoiiee  and  the  sohoolroom,  holding  nmbrelhu  orer 
the  ladks'  heads,  settdng  clogs  for  them,  and  assuring  Afrs. 
Grey  at  each  return  that  the  feast  could  not  be  deferred,  and 
that  nobody  shoald  catch  cold.  Mr.  Grey  waa  on  the  spot  to 
give  his  arm  to  Mrs.  Enderby,  who  had  Ittokily  chanced  to 
look  in, — a  thing  which  "she  really  never  did  after  dinner." 
Ur.  Hope  had  been  seen  riding  by,  and  Mrs.  Grey  had  sent 
after  him  to  beg  he  would  come  in.  Mr.  Rowland  made  s 
point  of  being  present:  and  thus  the  summer-house  was  quite 
full, — really  crowded. 

"I  am  glad  Mrs.  Rowland  keeps  away,"  whispered  Mn.  Grey 
to  Sophia.     "  8he  would  say  it  is  insufferably  hot." 

"  Yes  ;  that  she  would.  Do  not  yon  think  we  might  have 
that  window  open  ?  The  rain  does  not  come  in  on  ^t  side. 
Did  you  ever  see  such  a  feast  as  the  children  have  got  ?  I  am 
sure  poor  Elizabeth  and  I  never  managed  such  a  one.  It  ii 
really  a  pity  Mrs.  Rowland  should  not  see  it.  Mr.  Rowland 
should  have  made  her  come.  It  looks  so  odd,  her  being  the 
only  one  to  stay  awayl" 

The  room  resounded  with  exclamations,  and  admiration, 
and  grave  jokea  upon  the  children.  Notwithstanding  all  Uncle 
Philip  oould  do,  the  jngenuouB  little  girls  answered  to  every 
compliment — that  Mr.  Enderby  brought  this,  and  that  that 
and  the  other  came  out  of  Uncle  Philip's  pocket.  They  stood 
in  their  places,  blushing  and  laughing,  and  served  oat  their 
dainties  with  hands  trembling  witii  delight. 

Maria's  pleasure  was,  as  usual,  in  observing  all  that  went  on. 
She  couid  do  this  while  replying,  quite  to  the  purpose,  to  Mrs. 
Enderby's  praise  of  her  management  of  the  dear  children,  and 
to  George's  pressing  offers  of  cake;  and  to  Mr.  Rowland's  sns- 
piciona  that  the  children  would  never  have  accomplished  thie 
achievement  without  her,  as  indeed  he  might  say  of  all  their 
achievements ;  and  to  Anna's  entreaty  that  she  would  eat  a 
pink  comfit,  and  then  a  yellow  one,  and  then  a  ^reen  one;  and 
to  Mrs.  Grey's  wonder  where  she  could  have  put  away  all  hex 
books  and  things,  to  make  so  much  room  for  the  children.  She 
could  see  Mr.  Hope's  look  of  delight  when  Margaret  declined  a 
cup  of  chocolate,  and  said  she  preferred  tasting  some  of  the 
cowslip  tea.  She  saw  how  he  helped  Mary  to  pour  out  the 
tea,  and  how  quietly  he  took  the  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of 
it  throi^h  the  window  behind  Maigarot,  when  she  could 
not  pretend  to  say  that  she  liked  it.  She  observed  Mr.  Row- 
land'! somewhat  stiff  politeness  to  Hester,  and  Mr.  Enderby'* 
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equal  partitioD  of  his  attentioDs  between  the  two  sisten.  She 
could  see  Mrs.  Grey  watehing  every  strawberry  and  sugar- 
plum  that  went  down  the  throats  of  the  little  Kowlaods,  and 
her  oare,  seconded  by  Sophia's,  that  her  own  children  should 
have  an  exactly  equal  portion  of  the  good  thin^.  She  be- 
lieved, but  was  not  quite  sure,  that  she  saw  Hester's  colour 
and  manner  change  as  Mr.  Hope  came  and  went,  in  the  course 
of  hia  service  about  the  table  ;  and  that  once,  upon  receiving 
some  shght  attention  from  him,  she  threw  a  hasty  glance  to- 
wards her  sister,  and  turned  quite  away  upon  meeting  her 

The  rain  had  not  prevented  the  servants  from  trying  to 
amuse  themselves  with  wituessitig  the  amusement  of  the  family. 
They  were  clustered  together  under  umbrellas  at  the  window 
nearest  the  stables,  where  they  thought  they  should  be  least 
observed.  Some  commotion  took  place  among  them,  at  the 
same  moment  that  an  extraordinary  sound  became  audible, 
from  a  distance,  above  the  clatter  of  plates,  and  the  mingling 
of  voices,  in  the  summer-house, 

"  What  in  the  world  is  that  noise  ?  "  asked  Margaret. 

"  Only  somebody  killing  a  pig,"  replied  Sydney,  decidedly. 

"  Do  not  believe  him,"  said  Mr.  Enderby.  "  The  Deer- 
brook  people  have  better  manners  than  to  kill  their  pigs  in  the 
hearing  of  ladies  on  summer  afWnoonB." 

"  But  what  is  it?     It  seems  coming  nearer." 

"  I  once  told  you,"  said  Mr.  Enderby,  "that  we  possess  an 
inhabitant,  whose  voice  you  might  know  before  her  name.  I 
suspect  it  is  that  same  voice  which  we  hear  now." 

"  A  human  voice  1     Impossible  1 " 

"What  is  the  matter,  Alice  ?  "  Mrs.  Grey  asked  of  her  maid 
out  of  the  windo'^. 

"  O,  ma'am,  it  is  Mrs.  Plumstead  !  And  she  is  coming  this 
way,  ma'am.  She  wiU  be  upon  us  before  we  can  get  to  the 
house.     O,  ma'am,  what  shall  we  do  ?" 

Mrs.  Grey  entreated  permission  of  the  ladies  to  allow  the 
maid-servants  to  come  into  the  summer-house.  Their  caps 
might  be  torn  from  their  heads  before  they  could  defend  them- 
selves, she  said  if  they  remained  outside.  Of  course,  leave 
was  givea  instantly,  and  the  maids  crowded  in,  with  chatter- 
ing teeth  ahd  many  a  tale  of  deeds  done  by  Mrs.  Plumstead,  in 
her  paroxysms  of  rage. 

TEe  children  shared  the  panic,  more  or  less  :  and  not  only 
they.      Mr.  Grey  proposed  to  put  up  the  shutters  of  the 


-windows  nearest  to  the  scene  of  octioQ  ;  but  it  was  thought 
that  this  might  draw  oa  an  attack  from  the  virago,  who  might 
let  the  party  alone  if  she  were  left  unnoticed  by  them.  She 
was  now  full  in  sight,  as,  with  half  Deerhrook  at  her  heels, 
she  pursued  the  object  of  her  rage  through  the  fallii^  shower, 
and  amidst  the  paddles  in  front  of  the  stables.  Her  widow's 
cap  was  at  the  back  of  her  head,  her  hair  hanging  from 
beneath  it,  wet  in  the  rain  ;  her  black  gown  was  splashed  to 
the  shoulders  ;  her  hands  were  clenched  ;  her  fece  was  white 
as  her  apron,  and  her  vociferations  were  dreadful  to  hear. 
She  was  hunting  a  poor  terrified  young  countrywoman,  who, 
between  iright  and  running,  looked  ready  to  sink. 

"  We  must  put  a  Btop  to  this,"  cried  Mr.  Grey  and  Mr, 
Rowland,  each  speaking  to  the  other.  It  ended  with  their 
issuing  forth  together,  looking  as  dignified  as  they  could,  and 
placing  themselves  between  the  scold  and  her  victim.  It 
would  not  do.  They  could  not  make  themselves  heard  ;  and 
when  she  shook  her  fist  in  their  faces,  they  retired  backwards, 
and  took  refuge  amoog  their  party,  bringing  the  victim  in 
with  them,  however.  Mr,  Enderby  declared  this  retreat  too 
bad,  and  was  gone  before  the  entreaties  of  his  little  nieces 
could  stop  him.  He  held  hb  ground  longer  ;  and  the  dumb 
show  he  mode  was  so  energetic  as  to  cause  a  hnigh  ia  the 
summer-house,  in  the  midst  of  the  uneasiness  of  his  friends, 
and  to  call  forth  shouts  of  mirth  from  the  crowd  at  the  virago's 
heels. 

"  That  will  not  do.  It  will  only  exasperate  her  the  more," 
said  Mr.  Hope,  pressing  his  way  to  the  door.  "Let  me  pass, 
will  you?" 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Hope  I  Oh  sir  I "  said  Alice,  "  don't  go !  Don't 
think  of  going,  sir  1  She  does  not  mind  killing  anybody,  I 
assure  you,  sir." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Hope,  don't  go  I"  cried  almost  everybody.  Maria 
was  sure  she  heard  Heater's  voice  among  the  rest.  The  young 
countrywoman  and  the  children  grasped  the  skirts  of  his  coat ; 
but  he  shook  them  off,  laughing,  and  went.  Little  Mary 
loved  Mr.  Hope  very  dearly.  She  shot  out  at  the  door  wili 
him,  and  clasped  her  hands  before  Mrs.  Plumstead,  looking 
up  piteonsly,  as  if  to  implore  her  to  do  Mr.  Hope  no  harm. 
Already,  however,  the  vixen's  mood  had  changed.  At  the 
first  glimpse  of  Mr.  Hope,  her  voice  sank  from  being  a  squall 
into  some  resemblance  to  human  utterance.  She  pulled  her 
cap  forwajd,  and  a  tinge  of  colour  returned  to  her  white  lips. 


Mr.  Enderby  caught  up  little  Mary  and  carried  her  to  her 
mamma,  crying  bitterly.  Mr.  Hope  might  safely  be  left  to 
finish  his  cooquest  of  the  otherwise  unconquerable  Ecold. 
He  stood  stilt  till  he  could  make  himself  heard,  looting  her 
fiill  in  the  face  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  she  would  listen 
to  his  remonstrance,  and  even  at  length  take  hia  advice,  to 
go  home  and  compose  herself.  He  went  with  her,  to  ensure  the 
good  behaviour  of  her  neighbours,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  her  lock  herself  into  her  house  alone  before  he  returned 
to  his  party. 

"  It  is  as  you  told  me,"  said  Margaret  to  Mr,  Enderby  ; 
"  Mr.  Hope's  power  extends  even  to  the  temper  of  the  Deer- 
brook  scold.  How  she  began  to  grow  quiet  Arectly  1  It  was 
like  magic." 

Mr.  Enderby  smiled  ;  but  there  was  some  uneasiness  ia 
his  smile. 

The  countrywoman  was  commended  to  the  servants,  to  be 
refreshed,  and  dismissed  another  way.  There  was  no  iurther 
reason  for  detaining  her  when  it  appeared  that  she  really 
could  give  no  account  of  how  she  had  offended  Mrs.  Plnmstead 
in  selling  her  a  pound  of  butter.  It  remained  to  console  little 
Mary,  who  was  stiU  crying, — more  from  grief  for  Mrs.  Plum- 
stead  than  from  fear,  Maria  thought,  though  Mrs.  Grey  was 
profuse  in  assurances  to  the  child  that  Mrs.  Plnmstead  should 
not  be  allowed  to  frighten  her  any  more.  All  the  children 
seemed  so  depressed  and  confounds!,  that  their  guests  exerted 
themselves  to  be  merry  again,  and  to  e£face,  as  far  as  was 
possible,  the  impression  of  the  late  scene.  When  Mr.  Hope 
returned,  he  found  Mr.  Grey  singing  his  single  ditty,  about 
Dame  I>umshire  and  her  crockery-ware,  amidst  great  mirth 
and  unbounded  applause.  Then  Mrs.  Enderby  was  fluttered, 
and  somewhat  flattered,  by  an  entreaty  that  she  would  favour 
the  company  with  one  of  tbc  ballads  for  which  she  had  been 
famous  in  her  time.  She  could  not  refuse  on  such  an 
occasion, — if  indeed  she  bad  ever  been  able  to  refiise  what 
she  was  told  would  give  pleasure.  She  made  her  son  choose 
for  her  what  she  should  sing  ;  and  then  followed  a  wonder- 
fiil  story  of  Giles  Collins  who  loved  a  lady  :  Giles  and  the 
lady  both  died  of  true  love  ;  Giles  was  laid  in  the  lower 
chancel,  and  the  lady  in  the  higher  ;  from  the  one  grave 
grew  a  milk-white  rose,  and  from  the  other  a  brier,  both 
of  which  climbed  up  to  the  church  top,  and  there  tied  them- 
aelves  into  a  true-lover's  knot,  which  made  all  the  par  ' 
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admire.     At  this  part,  Anna  was  seen  looking   up  at   the 

ceiling  ;  but  the  Teat  had  no  e^es  but  for  Mrs.  Enderb^,  aa 
she  gazed  full  at  the  opposite  wall,  and  the  abrill,  quavering 
notes  of  the  moQotonouB  sir  were  poured  oat,  and  the  worda 
were  a«  digtinct  as  if  they  were  apoken. 

"  la  diat  true,  grandmamma  ?  "  asked  Anna,  when  all  was 

"  You  had  better  aak  the  person  who  made  the  song,  m; 
dear.    I  did  not  make  it." 

"  But  did  you  erer  see  that  church  with  the  brier  growing 
in  it,  before  ^e  sexton  cut  it  down?" 

"Do  not  let  us  talk  any  more  about  it,"  saad  Philip, 
solemnly,  "  I  wonder  grandmamma  dares  sing  suab  a  Ead 
song." 

"Why,  you  asked  her.  Uncle  Philip." 

"  Oh,  ay,  so  I  did.  Well,  we  are  much  obliged  to  her ;  and 
now  we  will  have  something  that  is  aot  quite  bo  terrible. — 
Miss  Grey,  you  will  favour  us  with  a  song  ?" 

Sophia's  music-books  were  all  in  the  bouse,  and  she  coold 
not  sing  without.  Mr.  Enderby  would  fetch  some,  if  she 
would  give  him  directions  what  to  bring.  No  ;  she  could  not 
aiug  without  tbe  piano.  As  it  was  clearly  impossible  to  bring 
that,  Philip  feared  the  company  must  wait  for  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  Mhe  Grey  till  another  time.  Mr.  Grey  would  have 
Hester  and  Margaret  sing  ;  and  sing  they  did,  very  simply 
and  sweetly,  and  much  to  the  satisJactioa  of  all  present.  One 
thing  led  oa  to  another  ;  they  sang  tc^tber, — with  Mr,  Grey, 
— with  Mr,  Enderby  ;  Mr.  Hoi>e  listening  with  an  unlearned 
eagerness,  which  made  Mrs.  Grey  wiuk  at  her  husband,  and 
nod  at  Sophia,  and  exchange  smiles  with  Mrs,  Enderby. 
They  proceeded  to  catches  at  last  ;  and  when  people  really 
fond  of  music  get  to  singing  catches  in  a  summer-bouse,  wbo 
can  foresee  tbe  end  ? 

'"Fair  Enslaverl'"  cried  Mr.  Enderby.  "You  mnat  know 
'  Fair  Enslaver  ; '  there  is  not  a  sweeter  catch  than  that. 
Come,  Miss  Ibboteon,  begin  ;  your  sister  will  ibllow,  and 
I " 

But  it  so  happened  that  Miss  Ibbotjon  had  never  heard 
'  Fair  Enslaver.'  Margaret  knew  it,  she  believed  ;  but  «A< 
did  not.  With  a  gay  eagerness,  Mr.  Enderby  turned  round 
to  Maria,  saying  tiiat  he  knew  she  could  sing  this  catch  ;  and 
everybody  was  awue  that  when  sbe  bad  tbe  power  of  dmng 
a  kindness,  sbe  cerer  wanted  the  will  ;-^be  r«m«mbered  tint 
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she  <iotild  eiDg  '  Fair  Enslaver.'  He  might  Well  remember 
this,  for  oA«n  had  they  Bang  it  together.  While  several  of  tLe 
company  were  saying  ihey  did  not  know  Miss  Young  could 
sing,  and  the  children  were  explaining  that  she  oAen  eang  at 
her  work,  Mr.  Enderby  observed  some  signs  of  agitation  in 
Maria,  and  hastened  to  Bay, — 

"  You  had  rather  not,  perhaps.  Pray  do  not  think  of  it.  I 
will  find  Bometbing  e!ae  ia  a  moment.  I  beg  your  pardoti:  I 
was  very  inconsiderate." 

But  Maria  thought  she  had  rather  not  accept  the  considera' 
tion  ;  and  besides,  the  children  were  anxious  that  she  shonld 
sing.  She  bore  her  part  in  a  way  which  made  Mr.  Rowland 
and  Mrs.  Grey  agree  that  she  waa  a  very  superior  young 
woman  indeed  ;  that  they  were  singularly  fortunate  to  have 
secured  h^  for  their  children  ;  and  that  she  was  much  to  be 
pitied. 

"  I  think  Miss  Young  has  got  a  little  cold,  though,"  observed 
Sydney.  "  Her  voice  is  not  in  the  least  husky  when  she  sits 
singiog  here  by  herself. — Father  I  look  there  !  there  are  all 
the  servants  huddled  together  under  the  window  again,  to 
listen  ]»  the  singing." 

This  was  tme  ;  and  the  rain  was  over.  It  was  presently 
settled  that  the  schoolroom  should  be  evacuated  by  the 
present  party  ;  that  the  children  should  be  allowed  to  invite 
the  servants  in,  to  dispense  to  them  the  remains  of  the  feast  ; 
and  that  Miss  Young  must  favour  Mrs.  Grey  with  her  com- 
pany this  evening. 

Mr.  Rowland  waa  obliged  to  return  home  to  business  ;  but, 
before  his  friends  dispersed,  he  must  just  say  that  Mrs.  Kow- 
land  and  he  had  never,  for  a  moment,  given  up  the  hope  of  the 
pleasure  of  entertaining  (hem  at  dinner  in  the  Dingleford 
woods  ;  and,  as  the  rains  were  now  daily  abating,  he  might 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  name  Wednesday  of  the  next  week  as 
the  day  of  the  excursion.  He  hoped  to  see  the  whole  of  the 
present  company,  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest, — bowing, 
as  he  spoke,  to  Mrs.  Enderby  and  to  his  own  Uttle  daughter 
Anna.  This  was  one  of  Mr.  Rowland's  pieces  of  independent 
action.  H'n  lady  had  given  him.  no  commission  to  bring  the 
affair  to  an  issue  ;  and  he  returned  home,  involimtarily 
planning  what  kind  of  an  unconcerned  fees  and  manner  he 
should  put  on,  while  he  told  her  what  he  had  done. 


CHAPTER    X. 

A   PAKTT  OF  PLEA3DKE. 

Mn.  Rowland  hoped  "  to  see  the  whole  of  the  preaent  com- 
pany, irgni  the  oldest  to  the  youngest."  This  was  the  best 
part  of  hia  speech  to  the  ears  of  the  children ;  it  made  an 
impreasion  also  upon  some  others.  Two  or  three  days  after- 
wards, Sydney  burst,  laughing,  into  the  dining-room,  where 
his  mother  and  her  guests  were  at  wort,  to  tell  them  that  he 
had  seen  Mr.  Hope  riding  a  pony  in  the  oddest  way,  in  the 
lane  behind  his  lodgings.  He  had  a  side-saddle,  and  a  horse- 
cloth put  on  like  a  lady's  riding-habit.  He  rode  the  pony  in 
and  out  among  the  ti^a,  and  made  it  scramble  up  the  hill 
behind,  and  it  went  as  nicely  as  could  be,  wherever  he  wanted 
it  to  go.  Mr.  Hope's  new  way  of  riding  was  easily  explained, 
the  next  time  he  called.  Miss  Young  was  certainly  included 
in  the  iuTitation  to  Dingleford  woods :  it  was  a  pity  she 
should  not  go  ;  and  she  could  not  walk  in  wild  places  ; — the 
pony  was  training  for  her.  Mrs.  Grey  quite  agreed  that 
Miss  Young  ought  to  go,  but  thought  that  Mr.  Hope  was 
giving  himself  much  needless  trouble  ;  there  would  be  room 
made  for  her  in  some  carriage,  of  course.  No  doubt ;  but 
no  kind  of  carriage  could  make  its  way  in  the  woods  ;  and, 
but  for  this  pony.  Miss  Young  would  have  to  sit  in  a  carriage, 
or  under  a  tree,  the  whole  time  that  the  rest  of  the  party 
were  rambling  about ;  whereas,  this  quiet  active  little  pony 
would  take  care  that,  she  was  nowhere  left  behind.  It  could 
do  everything  but  climb  trees.  It  was  to  be  taken  over  to 
Dingleford  the  evening  before,  and  would  be  waiting  for  its 
rider  on  the  verge  of  the  woods,  when  the  party  should  arrive. 
Miss  Young  was  touched,  and  extremely  pleased  with  Mr. 
Hope's  attention.  In  the  days  of  her  prosperity  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  ride  much,  and  was  very  fond  of  it ;  but  since 
her  misfortunes  she  bad  never  once  been  iii  the  saddle — lame 
as  she  was,  and  debarred  from  other  exercise.  To  be  on  a 
horse  again,  and  among  the  woods,  was  a  delicious  prospect ; 
and  when  a  few  misgivings  had  been  reasoned  away — mis- 
givings about  being  troublesome,  about  being  in  the  way  of 
somebody's  pleasure  or  convenience — Maria  resigned  herself 
to  the  full  expectation  of  a  most  delightful  day,  if  the  weather 
would  only  be  fine.     The  children  would  be  there  ;  and  they 
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were  always  villing  to  do  anytLiog  for  her.  Sydney  would 
goide  ber  pony  in  case  of  need,  or  show  her  where  she  might 
stay  behind  by  herself,  if  the  others  should  exhibit  a  passion 
for  impracticable  places.  She  knew  that  Margaret  wonld 
enjoy  itie  day  all  the  more  for  her  being  there  ;  and  so  would 
1/Lr.  Hojite,  as  he  had  amply  proved,  IVEaria  was  really 
delighted  to  be  going,  and  Mie  and  the  childtea  rejoiced 
together. 

This  great  pleasure  involved  some  minor  enjoyments  too, 
in  the  way  of  preparation,  Oa  Sunday  Mr.  Hope  told  her, 
■  that  he  believed  the  pony  was  now  fully  trained  ;  but  he 
should  like  that  she  should  try  it,  especially  as  she  had  been 
long  out  of  the  habit  of  riding.  She  must  take  a  ride  with 
him  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  alliernoons,  for  practice.  The 
Monday's  ride  was  charming ;  through  Verdon  woods,  and 
home  over  the  heath  from  Crossley  End.  The  circuit,  which 
was  to  have  been  three  miles,  had  extended  to  ten.  She 
must  be  moderate,  she  said  to  herself,  the  next  day,  and  not 
let  Mr,  Hope  spend  so  much  of  his  time  upon  her ;  and 
besides,  the  pony  had  to  be  sent  over  to  Dingleford  in  the 
evening,  after  she  had  done  with  it,  to  be  in  readiness  for  her 
on  Wednesday  morning. 

The  ride  on  Tuesday  was  happily  accomplished  as  that  of 
Monday  :  but  it  was  much  shorter.  Mr.  Hope  agreed  that  it 
should  be  short,  as  he  bad  a  patient  to  visit  on  the  Dingleford 
road,  BO  near  the  hamlet  that  he  might  aa  well  take  the  pony 
there  himself.  It  would  trot  along  beside  his  horse.  Sydney 
saved  him  part  of  the  chaise.  Sydney  would  at  all  times 
walk  back  any  distance  for  the  sake  of.  a  ride  out,  on  what- 
ever kind  of  saddle,  or  almost  any  kind  of  quadruped.  He 
was  in  waiting  at  the  farrier's  gate,  when  Miss  Young  returned 
jrom  her  ride ;  and  having  assisted  her  into  the  house,  he 
threw  himself  upon  her  pony,  and  tode  three  miles  and  a 
half  on  the  Dingleford  road  before  he  would  dismount,  and 
deliver  his  bridle  into  Mr.  Hope's  hand.  Tea  was  over,  and 
the  tea-things  removed,  before  he  appeared  at  home  heated 
and  delighted  with  his  expedition.  He  ran  to  the  dairy  for  a 
basin  of  milk,  and  declared  that  his  being  hot  and  tired  did 
not  matter  in  the  least,  as  he  had  no  lessons  to  do — the  next 
day  being  a  holiday. 

It  was  about  two  hours  after  this,  when  Hester  and  Mar- 
garet were  singing  to  Sophia's  playing,  that  Mr.  Grey  put  his 
head  in  at  the  door,  and  beckoned  Mrs.  Grey  out  of  tiie  room. 
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Sbe  remained  absent  a  couBiderable  time  ;  and  when  she  re- 
turned, the  singers  were  in  the  middle  of  another  duet.  She 
wandered  resdeealy  about  the  room  till  the  piece  was  finished, 
and.  then  made  a  eign  to  Sophia  to  fbllow  her  into  the  store- 
room, the  double  door  of  which  the  sisters  could  hear  carefoUy 
'  closed.  They  were  too  much  accustomed  to  the  appearance 
of  mystery  among  the  ladies  of  the  Grey  family,  to  be  sur- 
prised at  any  number  of  secret  conferences  which  might  take 
place  in  the  course  of  the  day.  But  evening  was  not  the 
usual  time  for  these.  The  family  practice  was  to  transact  all 
private  consultations  in  the  morning,  and  to  assemble  roUnd 
the  work-table  or  piano  after  tea.  The  sisters  made  no 
remark  to  each  other  on  the  present  occasion,  but  continued 
their  singing,  each  supposing  that  the  store-room  conference 
related  to  some  preparation  for  the  next  day's  excursion. 

It  was  too  dark  to  distinguish  anything  in  the  room  before 
their  hostess  re-entered  it.  Margaret  was  playing  quadrilles  ; 
Hester  waa  standing  at  the  window,  watching  the  rfiadowa 
which  the  risen  moon  was  flinging  across  the  £eld,  wid  the 
lighting  up  of  Mrs.  Enderby's  parlour  behind  the  blinds;  and 
Sydney  was  teasing  his  twin  sisters  with  rough  play  oa  the 
sofa,  when  Mrs.  Grey  returned. 

"  You  are  all  in  the  dark,"  said  she,  in  a  parliculariy  grave 
tone.  "  Why,  did  you  not  ring  for  lights,  my  dears?"  and 
she  rang  immediately.  "  Be  quiet,  children  !  I  will  not  hart 
you  make  so  much  noise." 

The  little  girls  seemed  to  wish  to  obey  ;  but  their  brother 
stall  forced  them  to  giggle ;  and  their  struggling  entreaties 
were  heard — "Now  don't,  Sydney;  now  pn^,  Sydney, 
don't  1 " 

"  Mary  and  Fanny,  go  to  bed,"  said  their  mother,  decidedly, 
when  lights  were  brought.  "  Sydney,  bid  your  cousins  good- 
night, and  then  come  with  me  ;  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question." 

"  Good-night  already,  mother  ?  Why,  it  is  not  time  yet 
this  half-hour." 

"  It  ia  enough  that  I  choose  you  to  go  to  bed.  Wish  your 
cousins  good-night,  and  come  with  me." 

Mrs.  Grey  led  the  way  once  more  into  the  store-room,  fol- 
lowed rather  sulkily,  by  Sydney, 

"What  can  all  this  be  about?"  whispered  Hester  to  Mar- 
garet. "  There  is  always  something  going  on  which  we  are 
not  to  know." 

"  Some  affair  of  finit,  or  wine,  or  bonbona,  perhaps,  which 
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are  all  the  better  for  making  their  appeuance  onex- 
pectedly." 

At  this  moment  Sophia  imd  her  mother  entered  by  oppo- 
site doors.  Sophia's  eyes  were  red ;  and  there  wcu  every 
promise  in  her  &ce  that  the  slightest  word  spoken  to  her 
would  again  open  the  slnices  of  her  tears.  Mrs.  Grey'a 
countenance  was  to  the  hut  degree  dismal :  but  she  talked — 
t^ked  indnetriouBly,  of  everything  she  could  think  of.  This 
was  the  broadeat  possible  hint  to  the  sisters  not  to  inquire 
what  was  the  matter  ;  and  they  therefore  went  on  sewing  and 
coaversing  very  diligently  till  they  thought  they  might 
relieve  Mrs.  Grey  by  ofiering  to  retire.  They  hesitat«d  only 
beeauae  Mr.  Grey  had  not  come  in ;  and  he  so  r^ularly 
appeared  at  ten  o'clock,  that  they  had  never  yet  retired  with- 
out  haviiig  enjoyed  halifan  hours  chat  with  him. 

"  Sophia,  my  dear,"  said  her  mother,  "  are  the  night 
candlae  there?  Light  your  cousins'  candles. — I  am  sure  they 
are  wishing  la  go  ;  and  it  is  getting  late.  You  will  not  see  Mr. 
Gray  to-night,  my  dears.    He  has  been  sent  for  to  a  distance." 

At  this  moment,  the  sorambling  of  a  horse's  feet  was  heard 
on  tha  gravel  before  the  front  door.  Sophia  looked  at  her 
mother,  and  each  lighted  a  candle  precipitately,  and  thrust  it 
into  a  huid  of  of  each  cousin. 

"There,  go,  my  dears,"  said  Mni.  Grey.  "Never  mind 
stopping  fiir  Mr.  Grey.  I  will  deliver  your  good-night  to 
him.  Tou  will  have  to  be  rather  early  in  the  morning,  yoa 
know.     Good-night,  good-night." 

Thua  Heater  and  Margaret  were  hurried  up-stairs,  whUe 
the  froDt  door  waa  in  the  act  of  being  unbarred  for  Mr.  Grey's 
entrance.  Morris  was  despatched  ai^r  them,  with  equal 
speed,  by  Mrs.  Grey's  orders,  and  she  reached  their  chamber 
door  at  the  same  moment  that  they  did. 

Heater  set  down  her  candle,  bade  Morris  shut  the  door,  and 
threw  herself  into  an  arm-chair  with  wonderiid  decision  of 
maoaer,  declaring  that  she  had  never  been  so  treated  ; — to  be 
amused  and  sent  to  bed  like  a  baby,  in  a  house  where  she  was 
a  guest  I 

"  I  am  afraid  something  is  the  matter,"  said  Margaret. 

"  What  then  ?  they  might  have  told  us  so,  and  said  plainly 
that  they  had  rather  be  alone." 

"  People  must  choose  their  own  ways  of  managing  their 
own  aSiin,  you  know :  and  what  those  ways  are  cannot 
Tuatter  to  us,  as  long  as  wc  are  act  offended  at  them." 
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"  Do  you  take  your  own  way  of  viewing  their  behavioiir, 

then,  asd  leave  me  mine,"  said  Hester  hastily. 

Morris  feared  tliere  was  sometliiiig  ami^s  ;  and  she  believed 
Alice  knew  what  it  was :  but  she  had  not  told  either  cook  or 
houaem^  a  Eyllable  about  it.  By  Morris's  account,  Alice 
had  been  playing  the  mysterious  in  the  kitchen  as  her  mis- 
tress had  in  the  parlour.  Mr.  Grey  had  been  suddenly  sent 
for,  and  had  saddled  hia  horse  himself,  as  his  people  were  all 
gone,  and  there  was  no  one  on  the  premises  to  do  it  for  him. 
A  wine-glass  had  also  been  called  for,  for  Miss  Sophia,  whose 
weeping  had  been  overheard.  Master  Sydney  had  gone  to 
his  room  very  cross,  complaining  of  hu  mother's  having 
questioned  him  overmuch  about  his  ride,  and  then  sent  him 
to  bed  half  an  hour  before  his  usual  time. 

A  deadly  fear  seized  upon  Margaret's  heart,  when  she  heard 
of  Sydney's  complaint  of  being  overmuch  questioned  about 
his  ride, — a  deadly  fear  for  Hester.  If  her  suspicion  shonid 
prove  true,  it  was  out  of  pure  consideration  that  they  bad 
been  "amused  and  sent  to  bed  like  babies."  A  glance  at 
Hester  showed  that  the  same  apprehension  had  crossed  her 
mind.  Her  eyes  were  closed  for  a  moment,  and  her  face  was 
whit«  as  ashes.  It  was  not  for  long,  however.  She  presently 
said,  with  decision,  that  whatever  was  the  matter,  it  must  be 
some  entirely  private  affair  of  the  Greys',  If  any  accident 
had  happened  to  any  one  la  the  village, — if  bad  news  had 
arrived  of  any  common  friend, — there  would  be  no  occasion 
for  secrecy.  In  such  a  case,  Mrs.  Grey  would  have  given 
herself  the  comfort  of  speaking  of  it  to  her  gnests.     It  must 

certainly  be  some  entirely  private,  some  family  affair. 

Hester  was  sincere  in  what  she  said.  She  knew  so  little  of 
the  state  of  her  own  heart,  that  she  could  not  conceive  how 
some  things  in  it  could  be  divined  or  speculated  upon  by 
others.  Still  only  on  the  brink  of  the  discovery  that  she 
loved  Mr.  Hope,  she  could  never  have  imagined  tlmt  any  one 
else  could  dream  of  such  a  thing, — much  less  act  upon  it. 
She  was  angry  with  herself  for  letting  ber  fears  now  point  for 
a  moment  to  Mr.  Hope  ;  for,  if  this  bad  news  had  related  to 
him,  her  sister  and  she  would,  of  course,  have  heard  of  it 
the  next  moment  after  the  Greys.  Margaret  caught  her 
raster's  meaning,  and  strove  to  the  utmost  to  think  as  she  did ; 
btit  Sydney's  complaint  of  being  "  overmuch  questioned  about 
bis  ride"  was  fatal  to  the  attempt.  It  returned  upon  her 
incessantly  during  the  night ;  and  when,  towards  morning. 
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she  slept  a  little,  these  words  seemed  to  be  sounding  in  her 
eax  all  the  while.  Before  undressing,  both  she  and  Hester 
hitd  been  unable  to  resist  stepping  out  upon  the  stairs  to 
watch  for  signs  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the  family  to 
sit  up  or  go  to  rest.  Ail  had  retired  to  their  rooms  some 
time  before  midnight ;  and  tb^  it  was  certaia  that  notliing 
more  could  be  learned  before  morning. 

Each  sister  believed  that  the  other  slept ;  but  neither  coold 
be  sure.  It  was  an  utterly  wretched  night  to  both,  and  the 
first  which  they  had  ever  passed  in  misery,  without  speaking  to 
each  other.  Mat^areC^s  sufFering  was  all  from  apprehension. 
Hester  was  little  alarmed  in  comparison  ;  but  she  this  night 
nnderweat  the  discovery  which  her  sister  bad  made  some 
little  time  ago.  She  discovered  that  nothing  could  happen 
to  her  so  dr^dful  as  any  evil  befalling  Mr.  Hope.  She  dis- 
covered that  he  was  more  to  her  thim  the  sister  whom  she 
could  have  declared,  bat  a  few  hours  before,  to  be  the 
dearest  on  earth  to  her.  She  discovered  that  she  was  for 
ever  humbled  in  her  own  eyes  ;  that  her  self-iespect  had 
lec^ved  an  incurable  wotmd  ;  for  Mr.  Hope  had  never  given, 
her  reason  to  regard  him  as  more  than  a  friend.  Duriag 
the  weary  hours  of  this  night,  she  revolved  every  conversa- 
tion, every  act  of  intercourse,  which  she  could  recall ;  and 
irom  all  that  she  could  remember,  the  same  impression  re- 
salted — that  Mr.  Hope  was  a  friend,  a  kind  and  sympathizing 
friend — interested  in  her  views  and  opinions,  in  her  tastes  and 
feelings  ; — that  he  was  this  kind  friend,  and  nothing  more. 
He  had  in  no  case  distinguished  her  from  her  sister  :  she  had 
even  thought,  at  times,  that  Margaret  had  been  the  more  im- 
portant of  Ibe  two  to  him.  That  might  be  from  her  own  jealous 
temper,  which,  she  knew,  was  apt  to  make  her  fancy  every  one 
preferred  to  herself :  but  she  had  thought  that  he  liked  Mai^aret 
best,  as  she  was  sure  Mr.  Knderby  did.  Whichever  way  she 
looked  at  the  case,  it  was  all  wretchedness.  She  had  lost  hei 
self-sufficiency  and  self-respect,  and  she  was  miserable. 

The  first  rays  of  morning  have  a  wonderful  power  of 
putting  to  flight  the  terrors  of  the  darkness,  wheUter  their 
causes  lie  without  ns  or  within.  When  the  first  beam  of  the 
midsummor  Bitnahine.  darted  into  the  chamber,  through  the 
leafy  limes  which  shaded  one  side  of  the  apartment,  Hester's 
mood  transiently  changed.  There  was  a  brief  reaction  in  her 
spirits.  She  thought  she  had  been  making  herself  miserable 
far  too  readily.     The  mystery  of  the  preceding  evening  might 


turn  out  a  trifle  :  she  had  been  tbinkiiig  too  Berionsly  about 
her  owa  fancies.  If  she  bad  really  be^  discovering  a  great 
and  sad  secret  about  herself,  no  one  else  knew  it,  nor  need 
ever  know  it.  She  could  command  herself ;  and,  in  the 
strength  of  pride  and  dn^,  she  would  do  so.  All  was  not 
lost.  Before  this  mood  had  passed  away,  she  fell  asleep, 
with  prayer  in  her  heart,  and  quiet  tears  upon  her  cheek. 
Both  sisters  were  roused  from  their  brief  slumbers  by  a  lond 
tappingat  their  door.  All  in  readiness  to  be  alarmed, 
Margaret  sprang  up,  and  was  at  the  door  to  know  who  was 
there. 

"  It  ia  us — it  is  we,  Fanny  and  Mary,  oousin  Margaret," 
answered  the  twins,  "  come  to  call  you.  It  is  such  a  fine 
morning,  you  can't  think.  Papa  does  not  bcUere  we  shall 
have  a  drop  of  rain  to-day.  The  baker's  boy  has  juat  carried 
the  roUa, — each  a  basket-full  I — to  Mrs.  Kowland't  :  so  you 
must  get  up.     Mamma  is  getting  up  already."  ~ 

The  sisters  were  vexed  to  have  been  thrown  into  a  terror 
for  nothing  ;  but  it  was  a  great  relief  to  find  Mr.  Grey  pro- 
phesying fine  weather  for  the  excursion.  Nothing  could  have 
happened  to  cast  a  doubt  orer  it.  Margaret,  too,  now  began 
to  think  that  the  mystery  might  turn  out  a  trifle  ;  and  she 
threw  up  the  sash,  to  let  iu  the  fresh  air,  with  a  gaiety  of 
spirits  she  had  little  expected  to  feel. 

Another  tap  at  the  door.  It  was  Morris,  with  the  news 
that  it  was  a  fine  morning,  that  the  whole  house  was  astir, 
and  that  she  had  no  flirther  news  tn  t«Il, 

Another  tap  before  they  were  half  dressed.  It  was  Mrs. 
Gr^,  with  a  &ce  qnit«  as  sorrowful  as  on  the  preceding 
evening,  and  the  peculiar  nervous  expresdon  about  tlte  mouth 
which  served  her  instead  of  tears. 

"  Have  yon  done  with  Morris  yet,  my  dears  ?" 

"  Mc»Tis,  you  may  go,"  said  Hester,  steadily. 

Mrs.  Grey  gazed  at  her  with  a  mournful  ioqnidtireneBS, 
while  she  spoke  ;  and  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  Heater  through- 
out, though  what  she  sud  seemed  addressed  to  both  sistttrs. 

"  There  is  some&ing  the  matter,  Mrs.  Grey,"  continued 
Hester,  calmly.  "  Say  what  it  is.  You  had  bett«r  have 
told  us  last  night." 

"  I  thought  it  best  not  to  break  your  sleep,  my  dears.     We 
always  think  bad  news  is  best  told  in  the  morning." 
^  "  Tell  OS,"  said  Mai^aret,    Hester  quietly  seated  hersalf  on 
tlebed.  r.      ^f.oogk" 
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"  It  ooncenu  oor  vfJued  iriend,  Mr.  Hope,"  said  Mri,  Grey. 
Hester's  colour  had  been  going  from  die  moment  Mn.  Grey 
entered  the  room  :  it  waa  now  quite  gone  ;  bat  she  preietrea 
her  cftlmnees. 

"  He  was  sale  wlien  Sydney  lost  right  of  him,  on  the  ridge 
of  tixa  hili,  on  the  Dingleford  road  ;  but  lie  afl«iwaTds  luwl  an 
accident." 

"What  kind  of  accident  ?"  inquired  Margaret, 

"  Is  he  killed  ?  "  asked  Hester. 

"  No,  not  killed.  He  iras  fonnd  insensible  in  the  road. 
The  miller's  boy  observed  his  horse,  without  a  rider,  plung« 
into  the  river  below  tbe  dam,  and  swim  across  ;  and  another 
person  saw  the  pony  Sydney  had  been  riding,  grazing  With  « 
ride>saddle  on,  on  tiie  common.  This  made  them  lesjvh,  and 
they  fonnd  Mr.  Hope  lying  in  the  road  insensible,  as  I  told  you." 

"  What  it  thought  of  bie  state  ?  "  asked  Margaret. 

*'  Two  medical  men  were  called  immediately  &om  the 
nearest  places,  and  Mr.  Grey  saw  them  last  night ;  for  the 
news  reached  us  while  you  were  at  the  piano,  and  wa 
thought- " 

"  Yes  but  what  do  tlie  medical  men  say  ? " 

"  They  do  not  speak  very  favourably.  It  Is  a  conoussion 
of  the  brain.  They  declare  the  case  is  not  hopeless,  and 
that  is  all  they  can  say.  He  has  not  spoken  yet ;  only  just 
opened  his  eyes :  but  we  are  assured  the  case  is  not  quite 
desperate  ;  so  we  must  hope  for  the  best." 

"  I  am  glad  the  case  is  not  desperate,"  said  Hester.  "  He 
would  be  a  great  loss  to  you  all." 

Mrs.  Grey  looked  at  her  in  amaeement,  and  then  at 
Margaret.  Margaret's  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  She  compre- 
hended and  respected  the  effort  her  sister  was  making. 

"Oh,  Mrs,  Grey!"  said  Margaret,  "niTist  we  go  to-day? 
Surely  it  is  no  time  for  an  excuraion  of  pleasure." 

"  That  must  be  as  you  feel  disposed,  my  dears.  It  would 
annoy  Mrs.  Bowland  very  much  to  have  the  party  broken  up  ; 
so  much  80,  that  some  of  us  must  go :  but  my  young  people 
will  do  their  best  to  fiU  your  places,  if  you  feel  yourselvec 
unequal  to  the  exertion."     She  looked  at  Hester  as  she  spoke. 

"  Oh,  if  anybody  goes,  wo  go,  of  course,"  said  Hester.  "  I 
think  you  are  quite  right  in  supposingthat  the  business  of  the 
day  most  proceed.  If  there  was  anything  to  be  done  by  stay- 
ing at  home,— if  yon  could  make  us  of  (my  use,  Mrs.  Orey,  it 
would  be  a  difierent  thing  :  but—" 
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"  Well,  if  there  is  nothing  in  yonr  feelings  which—    '  ■     If 

you  believe  yourselves  equal  to  the  exertion " 

Margaret  how  interposed  "  One  hod  rather  stay  at  home 
and  be  quiet,  when  one  is  anxious  about  one's  friends :  bat 
other  people  must  be  considered,  as  we  seem,  to  be  agreed, — ■ 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kowland,  and  aU  the  children.  So  we  will  pro- 
ceed with  our  dreesing,  Mrs.  Grey.     But  can  you  tell  us,  before 

you  go,  how  soon How  soon  we  shall  know  j — when 

this  case  wiD  probably  be  decided?" 

It  might  be  a  few  houTE,  or  it  might  be  many  days,  Mra. 
Grey  saiiJ.  She  should  stay  at  home  to-day,  ia  case  of  any- 
thing  being  sent  for  from  the  farm-house  where  Mr.  Hope 
was  lying.  He  was  well  attended — in  the  hands  of  good 
nurses — former  patients  of  his  own :  but  something  might  be 
wanted  ;  and  orders  had  been  left  by  Mr.  Grey  that  applica- 
tion should  be  made  to  his  house  for  whatever  could  be  of 
service  ;  so  Mrs.  Grey  could  not  think  of  leaving  home,  Mr. 
Grey  would  make  inquiry  at  the  farmhouse  as  the  par^ 
went  by  to  the  woods  i  and  he  would  just  turn  his  horse  back 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  to  inquire  again  :  and  thus  the  Row- 
lands' party  would  know  more  of  Mr.  Hope's  state  than  those  who 
remained  at  home.  Having  explained,  Mis.  Grey  quitted  the 
room,  somewhat  disappointed  that  Hester  had  received  the 
disclosure  so  well. 

The  moment  the  door  was  closed,  Hester  sank  forward  on  the 
bed,  her  face  hidden,  but  her  trembling  betraying  her  emotion. 

*'  I  feared  this,"  said  Margaret,  looking  mournfully  at  her 
sister. 

"  Tou  feared  what  ?  "  asked  Hester,  quickly,  looking  up, 

"  I  feared  that  some  accideui  had  happened  to  Mr.  Hope." 

"  So  did  I." 

"  And  if,"  said  Margaret,  "  I    feared  something  else 

Kay,  Hester,  you  must  let  me  speak.  We  must  have  no 
concealments,  Hester.  You  and  I  are  alone  in  the  world, 
and  we  muet  comfort  each  other.  We  agreed  fo  this.  Why 
should  you  be  ashamed  of  what  you  feel?  I  believe  that 
you  have  a  stronger  interest  in  this  misfortune  than  any 
one  in  the  word  ;  and  why " 

"How  do  you  mean,  a  stronger  interest?"  asked  Hester, 
trying  to  command  her  voice.  "  Tell  me  what  you  mean, 
A^rgaret," 

"I  mean,"  said  Mai^iaret,  steadily,  "that  no  one  is  so  mncl^ 
attached  to  Mr.  Hope  «s  you  axe,"  ,         CtUHjIc 
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"  Is  that  all  ?  "  said  Hester.  Hiding  her  &oe  on  her  sister's 
shoulder,  she  whispered,  "  You  ssy  you  fetmd  this  for  me. 
What  do  you  think — ^have  you  observed  his  manner  to  me  ? 
What  do  you  think  ?" 

"I  think,"  said  Margaret,  after  a  pause,  "that  Mr.  Hope  has 
a  high  respect  and  strong  regard  for  you."  She  paused  again, 
aud  then  added, "  If  I  believed  anything  more,  I  would  tell  you." 

When  Hester  could  speak  agtuD,  she  said,  gently  and  hum- 
bly, "  I  assure  yon,  Margaret,  I  never  knew  the  state  of  my 
own  mind  till  tlua  last  night.     If  I  had  been  aware " 

"  If  you  had  been  aware,  you  would  have  been  unlike  all 

who  ever  really  loved,  if  people  say  true.    Now  that  you  have 

•  become  aware,  you  will  act  as  you  can  act — nobly — righteously. 

Tou  will  stru^le  with  your  feelings  till  your  mind  grows  calm. 

Peace  will  come  in  time." 

"  Do  you  think  there  is  no  hope  ?  " 

"  Consider  his  state." 

"  But  if  be  should  recover  ?  Oh,  Margaret,  how  wicked  all 
this  is  1  While  he  lies  there,  we  are  grieving  about  me  1  What 
a  selfish  wretch  I  am  I" 

Mai^;aret  had  nothing  to  reply,  there  seemed  so  much  truth 
in  this.  Even  she  reproached  herself  with  being  exclu- 
sively anmouB  about  her  sbter,  when  such  a  friend  might  be 
dyiDg  ;  when  a  life  of  such  importance  to  many  was  in  jeo- 
pardy. 

"  I  could  do  anything,  I  could  bear  anything,"  said  Hester, 
"  if  I  could  be  sure  that  nobody  knew.  But  you  foimd  mti 
out,  Ma^aret,  and  perhaps " 

"  I  assure  you,  I  believe  you  are  safe,"  said  Margaret.  "  Ton 
can  hide  nothing  from  me.  But,  Mrs.  Grey — and  nobody  ex- 
cept myself,  has  watched  you  like  Mrs.  Grey — has  goue  away, 
I  am  certain,  completely  deceived.  But  Hester,  ray  own  pre- 
cious sister,  bear  with  one  word  from  me  1  So  not  trust  too 
much  to  your  pride." 

"  I  do  trust  to  my  pride,  and  I  wiD,"  replied  Hester,  her 
cheeks  in  a  glow,  "  Do  you  suppose  I  will  allow  all  in  this 
house,  all  in  the  village,  to  be  pitying  me,  to  be  watching 
how  I  suffer,  when  no  one  supposes  that  he  gave  me  cause  ? 
It  is  not  to  be  endured,  even  in  the  bare  thought.  No.  If 
you  do  not  betray  me " 

"I  betray  you?" 

"  Well,  wdl !  I  know  you  will  not :  and  then  I  am  safe. 
My  pride  I  can  trust  to,  and  I  wilL" 
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"  It  will  betray  yoa,"  sigiied  Margaret.  "  I  do  not  want 
yon  to  parade  your  §oitow,  God  knows !  It  will  be  better 
borne  in  quiet  and  Becresy.  What  I  wiah  for  yon  is,  that  yoa 
sbould  receive  this  otherwise  than  as  a  punishmeat,  a  disgrace 
in  your  own  eyes  for  something  wrong.  You  have  done 
nothing  wrong,  nothing  that  you  may  not  appeal  to  God  to 
help  you  to  endure.  Take  it  aa  a  sorrow  sent  by  Him,  to  be 
meekly  borne,  as  what  no  earthly  person  has  any  concern 
with.  Be  superior  to  the  opinions  of  the  people  about  us,  in- 
stead of  defying  them.  Pride  will  giye  you  no  peace  :  resig- 
nation will." 

"  I  am  too  selfish  for  this,"  sighed  Hester.  "  I  hate  myself, 
Ma^aret.  I  have  not  even  the  grace  to  lore  him,  except  for 
my  own  sake  ;  and  while  he  is  d3dng,  I  am  planning  to  save 
my  pride  1  I  do  not  care  vhat  becomes  of  me.  Gome,  Mar- 
garet, let  US  dresa  and  go  down.  Do  not  trouble  your  kind 
heart  about  me  ;  I  am  not  worth  it." 

This  mbod  gave  Way  a  little  to  Margaret's  grief  and  endear- 
ments ;  but  Hester  issued  irom  her  chamber  for  the  day  in  a 
state  of  towering  pride,  secretly  alternating  with  the  anguish 
of  self-contempt. 

It  was  a  miserable  day,  as  wretehed  a  party  of  pleasure  aa 
could  be  im^fined.  Mrs.  Rowland  was  occupied  in  thinking, 
aud  occasionally  saying,  how  strangely  evei^thing  fell  out  to 
torment  her,  how  something  always  occuired  to  cross  every 
plim  of  hers.  She  talked  about  this  to  her  mother,  Sophia, 
and  Hester,  who  were  in  the  barouche  with  her,  till  the  whole 
cavalcade  stopped,  just  before  reaching  the  farm-house  where 
Mr.  Hope  lay,  and  to  which  Mr.  Grey  rode  on  to  make  in- 
quiries. Mai^aret  was  with  Mr.  Rowland  in  his  gig.  It  was 
a  breathless  three  minutes  tiU  Mr.  Grey  brought  the  news. 
Margaret  wondered  how  Hester  was  bearing  it :  it  would  have 
pleased  her  to  have  known  that  Mrs.  Rowland  was  holding 
forth  so  strenuously  upon  her  disappointment  about  a  dress  at 
the  last  Blickley  ball,  and  about  her  children  having  had  the 
measles  on  the  only  occasion  when  Mr.  Rowland  could  have 
taken  her  to  the  racea  in  the  next  county,  that  Hester  might 
sit  in  silence,  and  bear  the  suspense  unobserved.  Mr.  Grey 
reappeared,  qnite  as  soon  as  he  could  be  looked  for.  There 
might  have  been  worse  news.  Mr.  Hope  was  no  longer  in  a 
stupor :  he  was  delirious.  His  medical  attendants  could  not 
pronounce  any  judgment  upon  the  case  further  than  that  it 
was  not  hopeless.    They  had  known  recovery  in  similar  cates. 
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As  Mr.  Grey  'boie  hia  report  from  caniage  to  norriage,  every 
one  strove  to  speak  cheerfully,  and  to  make  the  beet  of  the 
case ;  and  those  who  were  not  the  moat  interested  really  satis- 
fied themselves  with  the  truth  that  the  tidinga  were  better  than 
they  might  have  been. 

The  damp  upon  the  spirits  of  the  party  was  raort  evident, 
when  all  had  descended  from  the  cairittges,  and  were  collected 
in  the  woods.  There  was  a  general  tremor  about  accidents. 
If  one  of  the  gentlemen  had  gone  forward  to  explore,  or  the 
children  hod  lagged  behind  for  play,  there  was  a  shouting,  and 
s  general  stop,  till  the  missing  party  appeared.  Miss  Young 
would  fain  have  declined  her  pony,  which  was  duly  in  waiting 
for  her.  It  was  only  because  she  felt  that  no  individual  could 
well  be  spared  from  the  party  that  she  mounted  at  all.  Mr. 
Hope  was  to  have  had  the  charge  of  her  ;  and  though  she  had 
requested  Sydney  to  take  his  place,  as  far  as  was  neoessary, 
Mr.  Enderby  instated  on  doing  so  ;  a  circumstance  which  did 
not  add  to  her  satiEfactioa.  She  was  not  altogether  so  heart- 
sick as  her  friends,  the  Ibbotsons ;  but  even  to  her,  everything 
Was  weariness  of  spirit : — the  landscape  seemed  dull ;  the 
splendid  dinner  on  the  grass  tiresome ;  the  sunshine  sickly ; 
and  even  the  children,  with  their  laughter  and  practical  jokes, 
fatiguing  and  troublesome.  Even  she  could  easily  have 
spoken  sharply  to  each  and  all  of  the  little  ones.  If  she  felt 
so,  what  must  the  day  have  been  to  Hester?  She  bore  up 
well  under  any  observation  that  she  might  suppose  herself  the 
object  of;  but  Margaret  saw  how  laboriously  she  strove,  and 
in  vain,  to  eat ;  how  welcome  was  the  glass  of  wine ;  how 
mechanical  her  singing  after  dinner ;  and  how  impatient  she 
wa*  of  sitting  still.  The  strangest  thing  was  to  see  her  walk- 
ing in  a  dim  glade,  ia  the  afternoon,  arm-in-arm  with  Mrs. 
Rowland, — as  if  in  the  most  confidential  conversation, — ■ 
Mrs.  Rowland  apparently  offering  the  confidence,  and  Hester 
receiving  it. 

"  Look  at  them ! "  said  Mr,  Enderby,  "  Who  would  believe 
that  my  sister  prohibited  solitary  walks  and  teU-h-tetei,  only 
three  hours  ago,  on  the  ground  that  every  one  ought  to  be 
sociable  to-day  ?     I  shaU  go  and  break  up  the  conference." 

"Pray  do  not,"  said  Margaret.  "Let  them  forget  rules,  and 
pass  their  time  as  they  like  beet." 

"  Oh !  but  here  is  news  of  Hope.  Mr.  Grey  has  now  brought 
word  that  he  is  no  worse.  I  be^  to  think  he  may  get  thro^gh> 
which,  God  knows  1  I  had  no  idea  of  this  morning." 


"Do  you  really  think  so?  But  do  not  tell  other  people, 
unless  you  are  quite  confident  that  you  really  mean  what  yoa 
Bay." 

"  I  may  be  wrong,  of  course ;  but  I  do  think  the  chances 
improre  with  every  hour  that  he  does  not  get  worse  ;  and  he 
is  certainly  not  worse,  I  have  a  strong  presentiment  that  he 
will  stru^le  through." 

"  Go,  then ;  and  tell  as  many  people  as  you  choose :  only 
make  them  understand  how  much  is  presentiment." 

The  tele-a-t^e  between  the  ladies,  being  broken  off  by  Mr. 
Enderby  with  his  tidings,  was  not  renewed.  Hester  walked 
beside  Miss  Young's  pony,  her  cheek  flushed,  and  her  eye 
bright.  Margaret  thought  there  was  pride  underneath,  and 
not  merely  the  excitement  of  renewed  hope,  so  feeble  as  that 
hope  must  yet  be,  and  so  nearly  crushed  by  suspense. 

Before  the  hour  fixed  for  the  carriages  to  be  in  readiness, 
the  party  had  given  up  all  pretence  of  amusing  themselves  and 
each  other.  They  eat  on  a  ri<^,  watching  the  spot  where  the 
vehicles  were  to  assemble;  and  message  after  message  was  sent 
to  the  servants,  to  desire  them  to  make  haste.  The  general 
wish  seemed  to  be,  to  be  getting  home,  though  the  sun  was  yet 
some  way  from  iu  setting.  When  the  first  sound  of  wheels 
was  heard,  Hester  whispered  to  her  sister — 

"  I  cannot  be  in  the  same  carriage  with  that  woman.  No ; 
you  must  not  either.  I  cannot  now  tell  you  why.  I  dare  say 
Miss  Young  would  take  my  place,  and  let  me  go  with  the 
children  in  the  waggon." 

"I  will  do  that;  and  you  shall  return  in  Mr.£owIand'8  gig. 
You  can  talk  or  not  as  you  please  with  him  ;  and  he  is  very 
kind.  He  is  no  more  to  be  blamed  for  his  wife's  behaviour, 
you  know,  than  her  mother  or  her  brother.  It  shall  be  so.  I 
will  manage  it." 

Margaret  could  manage  what  she  pleased,  with  Maria  and 
Mr.  Enderby  both  devoted  to  her.  Hester  was  off  with  Mr. 
Eowland,  and  Margaret  with  one  child  on  her  lap,  and  the 
others  rejoicing  at  having  possession  of  her,  before  Mrs.  Row- 
land discovered  the  shifting  of  parties  which  had  taken  place. 
OfUn  during  the  ride  she  viranted  to  speak  to  her  brotiier: 
three  times  out  of  four  he  was  not  to  be  had,  so  busy  was  he 
joking  with  the  children,  as  he  trotted  his  horse  beside  the 
waggon ;  and  when  he  did  hear  his  sister's  call  he  merely 
answered  her  questions,  said  something  to  make  his  mother 
laugh,  and  dn^iped  into  his  place  beside  the  waggon  again. 
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It  fltmck  Maria  that  the  waggon  had  not  been  such  an  attrac- 
tion in  going,  thongK  the  flowers  with  which  it  was  canopied 
had  then  been  fresh,  and  the  children  more  merry  and  good- 
humoored  than  now. 

The  report  to  be  carried  home  to  Deerbrook  was,  that  Mr. 
Hope  was  still  no  worse :  it  was  thought  that  his  delirium  was 
somewhat  quieter.  Mrs.  GTey  was  out  on  the  steps  to  hear  the 
news,  when  the  carriage  approached.  As  it  happened,  the  gig 
arrived  first,  and  Hester  had  to  give  the  relation.  She  spoke 
even  cheeriitll^,  declaring  Mr.  Enderby's  opinion,  that  the  case 
was  going  on  favourably,  and  that  recoveiywas  very  possible. 
Mrs.  Grey,  who  had  had  a  wretchedly  anxious  day  by  herself, 
nothaving  enjoyed  even  the  satisfaction  of  being  useful,  nothing 
having  been  sent  for  from  the  farmhouse,  was  truly  cheered 
by  seeing  her  family  about  her  again. 

"  I  have  been  watching  for  you  this  hour,"  said  she;  "  and 
yet  I  hardly  expected  you  so  soon.  Aa  it  grew  late,  I  bc^an 
to  &ncy  all  manner  of  accidents  that  might  befall  you.  When 
one  accident  happens,  it  makes  one  iancy  so  many  more !  I 
could  not  help  thinking  about  Mr.  Grey's  horse.  Does  that 
horse  seem  to  you  perfectly  steady,  Hester?  Well,  I  am  glad 
of  it ;  bnt  I  once  saw  it  shy  from  some  linen  on  a  hedge,  and 
it  was  in  my  mind  all  this  afternoon.  Here  you  are,  all  safe, 
however:  and  I  trust  we  may  feel  more  cheerfully  now  about 
our  good  friend.  If  he  goes  on  to  grow  better,  I  shall  get 
Mr,  Grey  to  drive  me  over  soon  to  see  him.  But,  my  dears, 
-what  will  you  have  after  your  ride?  Shall  I  order  tea,  or  will 
you  have  something  more  substantial?" 

"  Tea,  if  you  please,"  said  Hester.  Her  tongue  was 
parched :  and  when  Margaret  followed  her  np-stairs,  she 
found  her  drinking  water,  as  if  she  had  been  three  days  deep 
in  the  Great  Desert, 

"  Can  you  tell  me  now,"  asked  Margaret,  "  what  Mrs, 
Ziowland  has  been  saying  to  you?" 

"  No,  not  at  present :  better  wait.  Margaret!  what  do  yon 
think  now?'', 

"  I  think  that  all  looks  brighter  than  it  did  this  morning; 
but  what  a  wretched  day  it  has  been  1" 

"  You  found  it  so,  did  you?  Oh,  Margaret,  I  have  longed 
every  hour  to  lie  down  to  sleep  in  that  wood,  and  never  wake 
again!" 

"I  do  not  wonder:  but  you  will  soon  feel  better.  The 
sleep  from  which  you  will  wake  to-morrow  morning  will  do 
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nearly  aa  welL  We  mtut  sleep  to-night,  and  hope  for  good 
news  ia  the  morning." 

"No  good  newB  will  ever  come  to  me  again,"  sighed 
HeHter.  "  No,  no  ;  1  do  not  quite  mean  that.  You  need  not 
look  at  me  so.  It  ia  ungrateful  to  say  such  a  thing  at  this 
moment.  Come  :  I  am  ready  to  go  down  to  tea.  It  is  really 
getting  dark.     I  thought  this  day  never  would  come  to  an  end." 

The  ereoing  was  wearisome  enough.  Mrs.  Grey  asked  how 
Mrs.  Rowland  had  behaved,  and  Sophia  was  beginning  to 
tell,  when  her  father  checked  her,  reminding  her  tlut  she  had 
been  enjoying  Mrs.  Rowland's  hoepitality.  This  was  all  he 
said,  but  it  was  enough  to  bring  on  one  of  Sophia's  inter- 
minable fits  of  cryiDg.  The  children  were  cross  with  fatigue  : 
Mrs.  Grey  thought  her  husband  hard  upon  Sophia ;  and,  to 
complete  the  absurdity  of  the  scene,  Hester's  and  Margaret's 
tears  proved  uncontrollable.  The  sight  of  Sophia's  set  them 
flowing  ;  and  though  they  laughed  at  themselves  for  the  folly 
of  weeping  from  mere  sympathy,  this  did  not  mend  the  matter. 
Mrs.  Grey  seemed  on  the  verge  of  tears  herself,  when  she 
observed  that  she  had  expected  a  cheerful  evening  after  a 
lonely  and  anxious  day.  A  deep  sob  from  the  three  ansvrered 
to  this  observation,  and  they  all  rose  to  go  to  their  apartmente. 
Hester  was  struck  by  the  peculiar  tender  pressure  of  the  hand 
given  her  by  Mr.  Grey,  as  she  offered  him  her  mute  good- 
night. It  caused  her  a  fresh  buret  of  grief  when  she  reached 
her  own  room. 

Margaret  was  determined  not  to  go  to  rest  without  know- 
ing what  it  was  that  Mrs.  Rowland  had  said  to  her  sister. 
She  pressed  for  it  now,  hoping  that  it  would  rouse  Hester 
from  more  painAil  thoughts, 

"  Though  I  have  been  enjoying  that  woman's  hospitality,  as 
Mr.  Grey  says,"  declared  Hester,  "  I  must  speak  of  her  as  1 
think,  to  you.    Oh,  she  hae  been  so  insolent  I " 

"Insolent  to  youl     How?     Why?" 

"  Nay !  you  had  better  ask  her  why.  Her  confidence  was 
all  about  her  brother.  She  seemB  to  think, — she  did  not  say 
BO,  or  I  should  have  known  better  how  to  answer  her,  but  she 
seems  to  think  that  her  brother  is— (I  can  hardly  speak  it 
even  to  you,  Margaret  1)— is  in  some  way  in  danger  from  me. 
Now,  you  and  I  know  that  he  cares  no  more  for  me  than  for 
any  one  of  the  people  who  were  there  to-day ;  and  yet  she 
went  on  telling  me,  and  I  oould  not  stop  her,  about  the  viewa 
(tf  bia  fomity  for  him  I" 
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"What  views?" 

"  Views  which,  I  imagine,  it  by  no  moans  follows  that  h* 
has  for  himBelf,  If  ehe  has  been  impertinent  to  me,  she  has 
been  even  more  bo  to  him.  I  wonder  how  she  dares  meddle 
in  his  coacemi  as  she  does." 

"  Well,  but  what  views?"  persisted  Margaret. 

"  Oh,  about  hia  marring  : — that  he  is  the  darling  of  hii 
iamily, — that  large  family  interests  hang  upon  his  marrying, 
— that  all  his  reUtiona  think  it  is  time  he  was  settling,  and 
that  he  told  her  lastweek  that  he  was  of  that  opinion  himself: 
— and  theu  she  went  on  to  say  that  there  was  the  most 
delightful  accordance  in  their  views  for  him; — that  they  did 
not  much  value  beauty, — that  they  should  require  for  him 
something  of  a  far  higher  order  than  beauty,  and  which 
indeed  was  seldom  found  with  it " 

"  Insolent  creature !     Did  she  say  that  to  you  ?" 

"  Indeed  she  did  :  and  that  her  brother's  wife  must  be  of  a 
good  family,with  a  fortune  worthy  of  hia  own;  and,  naturally, 
of  a  county  family." 

"  A  county  fanuly  1 "  stud  Margaret,  half  laughing.  "  What 
matters  county  or  city,  when  two  people  are  watching  over 
one  another  for  life  and  death,  and  for  hereai^r?" 

"  With  such  people  aa  Mra.  Rowland,"  said  Heater,  "  mar- 
riage is  a  very  superficial  afikir.  If  family,  fortune,  and 
equipage  are  but  right,  the  rest  may  be  leit  to  Providence. 

Temper,  mind,  heart .     The  worst  of  all,  however,  was 

her  ending — or  what  was  made  her  ending  by  our  being  in- 
terrupted." 

"  Well  I  what  was  her  finish  ?" 

"  She  put  her  face  almost  under  my  bonnet,  as  she  looked 
smiling  at  me,  and  said  there  was  a  young  lady — she  wished 
she  could  tell  me  all  about  it— the  time  would  come  when  she 
might — there  was  a  sweet  girl,  beloved  by  them  all  for  many 
years,  from  her  very  childhood,  whom  they  had  hopes  of 
receiving,  at  no  very  distant  time,  aa  Philip's  wife." 

"  I  do  not  believe  it,"  cried  Margaret.  After  a  pause,  she 
added,  "  Do  yon  beheve  it,  Hester  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know.  I  should  not  rate  Mrs.  Row- 
land's word  very  highly;  but  this  would  be  such  a  prodigious 
falsehood  1  It  is  possible,  however,  that  she  may  believe  it 
without  its  being  true.  Or,  such  a  woman  might  make  the 
most,  for  the  occasion,  of  a  mere  suspicion  of  her  own." 

"  I  do  not  believe  it  is  true,"  repeated  Ma^aret. 
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"  At  all  erents,"  concluded  Hester,  "  nothing  that  'iSn. 
Sowland  says  is  wortli  regarding.  I  was  foolish  to  let  myself 
be  ruffled  by  her." 

Mai^aret  tried  to  take  the  leason  home,  butit  was  in  vain. 
She  was  rufDed  ;  and,  in  Bpite  of  every  effort,  ehe  did  believe 
in  the  existence  of  the  nameless  young  lady.  It  had  been  a 
day  of  trouble ;  and  thus  was  it  ending  in  fresh  sorrow  and 
tear. 

Morris  came  in,  hesitated  at  the  door,  was  told  she  might 
stay,  and  immediately  busied  herself  in  the  brushing  of  luiir 
and  the  folding  of  clothes.  Many  tears  trickled  down,  and 
not  a  word  was  spoken,  till  all  the  offices  of  the  toilet  were 
finished.  Morris  then  asked,  with  a  glance  at  the  book-shelf, 
whether  she  should  go  or  stay. 

"  Stay,  Morris,"  said  Hester,  gently.  *'  Ton  shall  not 
suffer  for  our  being  unhappy  to-night.  Margaret,  will  you, 
can  you  read?" 

Margaret  took  the  volume  in  which  it  was  the  sisters' 
common  practice  to  read  together,  and  with  Morris  at  night. 
While  Morris  took  her  seat,  and  reverently  composed  herself 
to  hear,  Margaret  turned  to  the  words  which  have  stilled 
many  a  tempest  of  grief,  irom  the  moment  when  they  were 
first  uttered  to  mourners,  through  a  long  course  of  centuries, 
"  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled."  "  Believe  in  God  ;  be- 
lieve in  me."  Morris  sometimes  spoke  on  these  occasions. 
She  loved  to  hear  of  the  many  mansions  in  the  House  of  the 
Father  of  all ;  and  she  said  ^at  though  it  might  seem  to  her 
young  ladies  that  their  parents  had  gone  tbere  full  soon, 
leaving  them  to  undergo  trouble  by  themselves,  yet  she  had 
no  doubt  they  should  all  be  at  peace  together,  sooner  or  later, 
and  their  passing  troubles  would  seem  as  nothing.  Even  this 
simple  and  obvious  remark  roused  courage  in  the  sisters. 
They  remembered  what  their  father  had  said  to  them  about 
bis  leaving  ihem  to  encounter  the  serious  business  and  triab 
of  life,  and  how  they  had  promised  to  strive  to  be  wise  and 
trustAil,  and  to  help  each  other.  This  day  the  serious  business 
and  trials  of  life  had  manifestly  begun  :  and  th^  must 
strengthen  themselves  and  each  other  to  meet  them.  They 
agreed  upon  this,  and  in  a  mood  of  faith  and  resolution  fell 
asleep. 


CHAPTEE   XI. 


Mb.  Hope's  case  tamed  out  more  favoumbly  than  any  of  his 
attendants  and  friends  had  ventured  to  anticipate.  For  some 
dajH  the  ajmiptoms  conliDued  as  alarming  as  at  first ;  but 
from  the  hour  that  he  begaa  to  amend,  h'la  progress  tovrarda 
recovery  was  without  drawback,  and  unusually  rapid.  Within 
a  month,  the  news  circulated  through  the  village,  that  he  had 
been  safely  brought  home  to  his  own  lodgings;  and  the  da^ 
after,  the  ladies  at  Mr.  Grey's  were  Btartled  by  seeing  hini 
ahght  from  a  gig  at  the  door,  and  walk  up  the  steps  feebly, 
but  without  assistance.  He  could  not  stay  away  any  longer, 
he  declared.  He  had  been  above  a  month  shut  up  in  a  dim 
room,  without  seeing  any  facea  but  of  doctor,  nurse,  and  Mrs, 
Grey,  and  debarred  from  books  ;  now  he  was  well  enough  to 
prescribe  for  himself ;  and  be  was  sure  that  a  little  Bociety, 
and  a  gradual  return  to  his  usual  habits  of  life,  would  do  him 
more  good  than  anything. 

Mrs.  Grey  kept  all  her  own  children  out  of  sight  during 
this  first  visit,  that  Mr.  Hope  might  not  see  too  many  facea 
at  once.  She  admitted  only  Hester  and  Margaret,  ascf  Alice, 
who  brought  him  some  refreshment.  The  girl  made  him  a 
low  curtsey,  and  looked  at  him  with  an  expression  of  awe  and 
pleasure,  which  brought  tears  into  the  eyes  of  even  her  mis- 
tress. Mr.  Hope  had  been  a  benefactor  to  this  girl.  He  had 
brought  her  through  a  fever.  She  had  of  late  little  expected 
ever  to  see  him  again.     Mr.  Hope  replied  to  her  mute  looks, 

"  Thank  you,  Ahce,  I  am  much  better.  I  hope  to  be  quite 
well  soon.  Did  not  you  make  some  of  the  good  things  Mrs. 
'Grey  has  been  kind  enough  to  bring  me  ? — I  thought  so. 
Well,  Pm  much  obliged  to  you  ;  and  to  everybody  who  has 
been  taking  pains  to  make  me  well.  I  do  not  know  how  it 
is,"  he  continued,  when  Alice  had  left  the  room,  "  but  things 
do  not  appear  as  they  used  to  do,  Perhaps  my  eyes  are  dim 
still ;  but  the  room  does  not  seem  bright,  and  none  of  you 
look  well  and  merry." 

Mrs.  Grey  observed  that  she  had  drawn  the  bhnda  down, 
thiubing  he  would  find  it  a  relief  after  the  sunshine.  .  Margaret 
said  ingenuously — 

"  We  are  all  well,  I  assure  you  ;  but  you  should  not  wonder 
if  you  find  us  rather  grave.     Much  has  happened  since  we 
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met.  We  have  been  thinking  of  yoa  vitb  great  anxiety  foi 
GO  long,  that  we  cannot  on  a  sudden  talk  as  lightly  as  when 
you  used  to  come  in  CTery  day." 

"  All  I "  aaid  he,  "  I  little  thought,  at  one  time,  tiiat  I  should 
erer  see  any  of  you  again  in  this  world." 

"We  have  thought  of  you  as  near  death,"  said  Margaret; 
"  and  since  that,  aa  haviug  a  sick-room  experience,  which  we 
respect  and  stood  in  awe  of ;  and  that  is  riiasoa  enough  for 
our  looking  grave." 

"You  feel  aa  if  yon  Lad  to  become  acquainted  with  me 
over  again.  Well,  we  mast  lose  no  time  ;  here  is  a  month 
gone  that  I  can  give  no  account  of." 

Hester  felt  how  differently  the  case  stood  with  her.  The 
last  month  had  been  the  longest  she  had  ever  known, — tedious 
as  to  the  state  captive,  serving  his  noviciate  to  prisou  life. 
She  would  have  been  thankful  to  say  that  she  could  give  no 
account  of  the  past  month.  She  inquired  how  the  accident 
happened  ;  for  this  was  still  a  mystery  to  everybody.  Mr. 
Hope  could  not  clear  up  the  matt^  :  he  remembered  parting 
with  Sydney,  and  trotting,  with  the  bridle  of  the  pony  in  his 
hand,  to  the  top  of  the  ascent, — the  point  where  Sydney  lost 
sight  of  him  r  he  had  no  distinct  remembrance  of  anything 
more, — only  a  sort  of  impression  of  his  horse  rearing  bolt  up- 
right. He  had  never  been  thrown  before  ;  and  his  supposi- 
tion was,  that  a  stone  cast  from  behind  the  hedge  might  have 
■truck  his  Jiorse  :  but  he  really  knew  no  more  of  the  affair 
than  any  one  else.  The  ladies  all  trusted  he  would  not  ride 
the  Game  horse  again  ;  but  this  hewould  not  promise  ;  his  horse 
was  an  old  friend  ;  and  he  was  not  in  a  hurry  to  part  with  old 
ftiends.  He  was  glad  to  find  that  Miss  Young  had  not  laid 
the  blame  on  the  pony,  but  had  ridden  it  throngh  the  woods 
as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

"  Not  exactly  so,"  said  Margaret,  smiling. 

"  The  young  folks  did  not  enjoy  their  excursion  very  much, 
I  fancy,"  said  Mrs.  Grey,  smiling  also.  "  Mrs.  Eowland  was 
quite  put  out,  poor  soul !  You  know  she  thinks  everything 
goes  wrong,  on  purpose  to  plague  her." 

"  I  think  she  had  some  higher  feelings  on  that  occasion," 
said  Mr.  Hope,  gently,  but  gravely.  "  I  am  indebted  to  her 
for  a  very  anxious  concern  on  my  account,  and  for  kind  oSoes 
in  which  perhaps  none  of  my  many  generous  friends  have  8ur~ 
passed  her." 

Mrs.  Grey,  somewhat  abashed,  said  that  Mrs.  Bowland  had 
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some  good  qualities:  itvaa  only  r  pit;  tlutt  her  unbapp; 
temper  did  not  allow  them  filir  play. 

"  It  ia  a  pity,"  observed  Mr.  Hope  ;  "  and  it  is  at  the  same 
time,  an  appeal  to  us  b)  allow  her  the  fair  play  she  does  not 
afford  herself.  That  lofa  looks  delightfully  comfortable,  Mrs. 
Grey." 

"  Oh,  you  are  tired  ;  you  are  famt,  perhapj  ?" 

"  Shall  I  ring  'I"  said  Hester,  moving  to  the  bell. 

"  No,  no,"  said  he,  laughing  ;  "  I  am  very  well  at  present. 
I  only  mean  that  I  should  like  to  stay  all  day,  if  yon  will  let 
me.  I  am  sure  that  sofa  is  fiill  as  comfortable  as  my  own. 
I  may  stay,  may  I  not?" 

"  No,  indeed  you  shall  not,  this  first  day.  If  you  will  go 
away  now  before  you  are  tired,  and  if  I  find  when  I  look  in 
upon  you  this  evening,  that  you  are  not  the  worse  for  this 
frat,  you  shall  stay  longer  to-morrow.  But  I  assure  yon  it  is 
time  yon  were  at  home  now.  My  dears,  just  see  whether  tha 
gig  is  at  the  door." 

"Sol  only  get  sent  away  by  begging  to  stay,"  said  Mr. 
Hope.  "  Well,  I  have  been  giving  orders  to  sick  people  for  so 
many  years,  that  I  suppose  it  is  fairly  my  turn  to  obey  now. 
May  I  ask  you  to  send  to  Widow  Rye's  to-day  ?  I  looked  in 
as  I  came  ;  and  her  child  is  in  want  of  better  food,  better 
cooked,  than  she  is  able  to  give  him." 

"  I  will  seod  him  a  dinner  from  out  table.  You  are  not 
going  to  see  any  more  patients  to-day,  I  hope?" 

"Only  two  that  lie  quite  in  my  road.  If  you  send  m« 
away,  you  must  take  tne  consequences.  Farewell,  till  to- 
morrow," 

"  Mr.  Grey  and  I  shall  look  in  upon  you  this  evening. 
Now  do  not  look  about  yon  out  of  doors,  to  catch  anybody's 
eye,  or  you  will  be  visiting  a  dozen  patients  between  this  house 
andyour  own." 

There  were,  indeed,  many  people  standing  about,  within 
eight  of  Mr.  Grey's  door,  to  see  Mr.  Hope  come  ont.  All 
Mr.  Grey's  children  and  servants  were  peeping  through  the 
shrubbery.  Mrs.  Enderby  waved  her  hand  from  a  lower,  and 
her  two  maids  looted  out  frora  an  upper  window.  The  old 
man  of  a  hundred  years,  who  was  sunning  himself  on  the 
bank,  as  usual,  rose  and  took  off  his  hat  :  and  the  little 
Beeves  and  their  sohool-fellows  stood  whispering  to  one  another 
Uiat  Mr.  Hope  looked  rarely  bad  still.  Mrs.  Plumstead 
dropped  a  low  curtsey,  as  she  stood  taking  in  the  letter-bag, 


at  her  distant  door.  Mrs.  Gre7  observed  to  Hester  on  the 
respect  which  was  p^d  to  Ur.  Hope  all  through  the  place, 
as  if  Hester  was  not  feeling  it  in  her  heart  of  hearts  at  the 


Mrs.  Grey  flattered  herself  that  Mr.  Hope  waq  thinking  of 
Hester  when  he  said  his  friends  did  not  took  well.  She  had 
been  growing  thinner  and  paler  for  the  last  month,  and  no 
doubt  remained  in  Mrs.  Grey's  mind  abont  the  cause.  Hester 
had  commaQded  herself,  to  her  sister's  admiration ;  but  she 
could  not  command  her  health,  and  that  was  giving  way  ander 
perpetual  feelings  of  ansiety  and  hmniliation.  Urs.  Grey 
thought  all  this  had  gone  quite  farenough.  She  waa  more  fond 
and  proud  of  Hester  every  day,  and  more  impatient  that  she 
should  be  happy,  the  more  she  watched  her.  She  spoke  to 
Margaret  about  her.  Margaret  was  prepared  for  this,  having 
foreseen  ite  probability ;  and  her  answers,  while  perfectly 
true  and  sincere,  were  so  guarded,  that  Mrs.  Grey  drew  from, 
them  the  comfortable  inference  that  she  alone  penetrated  the 
matter,  and  understood  Hester's  state  of  mind.  She  came  to  the 
resolution  at  last  of  making  the  young  people  happy  a  little 
sooner  than  they  could  have  managed  the  affur  for  diemselves. 
She  would  help  them  to  an  understanding,  but  it  should  be 
with  all  poaaible  delicacy  and  regard  to  their  feelings.  Not 
even  Mr,   Grey  should  know  what  she  was  about. 

Opportunities  were  not  wanting.  When  are  opportunities 
wanting  to  match-makers  ?  If  such  do  not  find  means  of 
carrying  their  points,  they  can  construct  them.  Few  match- 
makers go  to  work  so  iimocently  and  securely  as  Mrs.  Grey ; 
for  few  can  be  so  certain  of  the  inclinations  of  the  pajties  as 
she  believed  herself.  Her  own  admiration  of  Heater  waa  so 
exclusive,  and  the  superiority  of  Hester's  beauty  so  unques- 
tionable, that  it  never  occurred  to  her  that  the  attraction  which 
drew  Mr.  Hope  to  the  house  could  be  any  other  than  this. 
About  the  state  of  Hester's  affections  she  felt  justly  cozi£dent ; 
and  so,  in  her  view,  nothing  remained  to  be  done  but  to  save  her 
from  Airther  pining  by  bringing  about  an  explanation.  She 
"was  frequently  with  Mr.  Hope  at  his  lodgings,  during  his 
recovery,  seeing  that  he  took  bis  afternoon  rest,  and  beguiling 
a  part  of  hia  evenings  ;  in  short,  watehing  over  him  as 
over  a  son,  and  declaring  to  Heater  that  he  was  no  less  dear 

One  evening,  when  she  was  spending  an  hour  in  Mr,  Hope's 
parlour,  where  Mr.  Grey  had  deposited  her  till  nine  o'clock, 
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vfaen  he  waa  to  call  for  her,  she  made  the  same  afiectioiute 
<Jeclaration  to  Mr.  Hope  himself, — that  he  was  as  dear  to  her 
ai  if  he  had  been  her  aim  son ;  "  and,"  she  continned,  "  I 
shall  apeak  to  you  with  the  same  freedom  as  I  should  use  with 
Sydney,  and  may,  perhaps,  ten  years  hence." 

"  Pray  do,"  said  Mr.  Hope.  "  I  ahall  be  glad  to  hear  any- 
thing you  have  to  say.     Are  you  going  to  find  fault  with  me  ?  " 

"  Oh  dear,  no  !  What  feult  should  I  have  to  find  with 
you  ?  unless,  indeed,  it  be  a  fauit  or  a  foily  to  leave  your 
own  happiness  and  that  of  another  person  in  needless  un- 
certainty." 

Mr.  Hope  changed  colour,  quite  to  the  extent  of  her  wishes. 

"  I  know,"  continued  she,  "  that  your  illness  has  put  a  stop 
to  everything  ;  and  that  it  has  left  you  little  uerve  for  any 
exj^nation  of  the  kind:  but  you  are  growing  stronger  every 
day  now,  and  the  case  is  becoming  so  serious  on  tiie  other 
side  that  I  own  I  dread  the  consequences  of  much  further 
delay.     Tou  see  I  speak  openly," 

She  hod  every  encouragement  to  do  so,  for  Mr.  Hope's 
countenance  was  fiushed  with  what  appeared  to  her  to  be 
delight  "  You  observed,  yourself,  you  know,  that  Hester 
did  not  look  well ;  and  indeed  the  few  weeks  after  your  acci- 
dent were  so  trying  to  her, — the  exertions  she  made  to  con- 
ceal her  feelings  were  so .     But  I  must  spare  her  delicacy. 

I  trust  you  are  qujt«  assured  that  she  has  not  the  most 
remote  idea  of  my  speaking  to  you  thus.  Indeed,  no  human 
being  is  in  the  least  aware  of  it. 

"Hester !  Miss  Ibbotsou  I  Pray,  Mrs.  Grey,  do  not  say 
another  word.     Let  na  talk  of  something  else." 

"  Preaently  ;  when  I  have  finished.  You  must  have  seen 
that  I  love  this  dear  girl  as  a  daughter  ;  and  there  is  not  a 
thought  of  her  heart  that  she  can  conceal  from  me,  though 
her  delicacy  is  so  great  that  I  am  confident  she  thinks  me 
unaware  of  her  state  of  mind  at  this  moment.  But  I  saw  how 
the  affur  was  going  from  the  very  beginning  ;  and  the  failure 
of  her  health  and  looks  since  your  accident  have  left  me  no 
doubt  whatever,  and  have  made  me  feel  it  my  duty  to  give 
yoa  the  encouragement  your  modesty  requires,  and  to  confide 
to  you  how  whoUy  her  happiness  lies  in  your  hands." 

"  Hester  1  Miss  Ibbotson !  I  assure  you,  Mrs,  Grey,  you 
must  be  completely  mistaken." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  :  I  am  not  so  easily  mistaken  as  some 
people,     lliere  is  Mrs.  Rowland,  now  I  I  am  sure  she  fancies 


that  ber  brotber  ii  in  love  'witb  Hester,  wben  it  is  plAln  to 
eveiybody  but  berself  that  be  and  tay  otber  young  couein  si« 
coming  to  a  conclusion  aa  fkat  as  need  be.  However,  1  bncnr 
you  do  not  like  to  bear  me  £nd  fault  witb  Mrs.  Rowland;  aad, 
beaidea,  I  bave  no  rigbt  to  tell  Margaret's  secrets ;  so  we  viU 
Bay  no  more  atraut  that." 

Air.  Hope  sighed  heavily.  These  remarks  upon  Endtiby 
and  Margaret  accorded  but  too  well  with  his  own  observatjong. 
He  could  not  let  Mrs,  Grey  proceed  without  opposltioti ;  bat 
all  be  was  capable  of  was  to  repeat  that  ahe  was  enCinly  mis- 

"  Yes,  that  is  what  men  like  yott  always  8ay,-~-in  all  sin- 
cerity, of  course.  Your  modesty  always  stands  in  the  way  of 
yoor  bappiness  for  a  whOe :  but  you  are  no  losers  by  it.  The 
happiness  is  all  the  sweeter  when  it  comes  at  last." 

"  But  that  ia  not  what  I  mean.  You  have  made  it  difficolt 
for  me  to  explain  myself,  I  hardly  know  bow  to  say  it ;  but 
it  must  be  said.  You  bare  mistaken  my  intentions,— mig' 
taken  tbem  altogether," 

It  was  now  Tate.  Grey's  turn  to  change  colour.  She  asked, 
in  a  trembbng  voice, 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Mr.  Hope,  tbat  you  have  not  been 
paying  attentions  to  Hest«r  Ibbotson?" 

"  I  do  say  JO  ;  tbat  I  bave  paid  no  attentions  of  the  nature 
you  suppose.     You  compel  me  to  speak  plainly." 

"  Tben  I  must  speak  plainly  too,  Mr.  Hope.  If  any  one  had 
told  me  you  would  play  tbe  part  you  have  played,  I  should 
bave  resented  tbe  imputation  as  I  resent  your  conduct  now. 
If  you  have  not  intended  to  win  Heater's  afiections,  yon  bare 
behaved  in&mously.  You  bave  won  ber  attachment  by  atten- 
tions which  bave  never  varied,  from  tbe  very  first  evenii^ 
tbat  she  entered  our  bouae,  till  this  afternoon.  You  bave 
amused  yourself  with  her,  it  seems ;  and  now  you  are  going  to 
break  her  heart." 

"  Stop,  stop,  Mrs.  Grey  !  I  caTmot  bear  this." 

"  There  is  not  a  aool  in  tbe  place  that  does  not  think  as  I  do. 
There  is  not  a  soul  tbat  will  not  say ." 

"Let  ns  put  aside  what  people  may  gay.  If,  by  any  im- 
prudence of  my  own,  I  have  brought  blame  upon  myself,  I 

must  bear  it.      The  important  point  is .      Sorely,  Mrs. 

Grey,  it  is  possible  that  you  may  be  in  error  about  Miss 
Ibbotson's — Mias  Ibbotaon's  state  of  mind." 

"  No,  Mr.  Hope,  it  ia  not  possible,"   And  being  in  for  it,  m 
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she  laid,  Urs.  Qrej  gaTe  luch  a  detail  of  her  obiemtiona, 
and  of  unqueitioaaiJe  tacts,  aa  left  the  truth  indeed  in  tittle 
doi^t. 

"And  Slargaret,"  said  Mr.  Hope,  in  a  bmtbled  voice :  "  do 
yon  know  anything  of  her  views  of  my  oondact  ?" 

"  Uargaret  ia  not  so  easily  seen  throii^h  as  Heit«r,"  said 
Mrs.  Grey :  an  assertion  from  which  Ur.  Hope  silently  dis- 
sented ;  Uargoret  appearing  to  him  the  most  simple-minded 
persoD  he  had  ever  known;  Incid  in  her  linoerity,  truuparent 
in  her  unconscionsoesB.  He  was  aware  that  Mrs.  Giey  had 
be«i  BO  occupied  with  Heater,  a*  not  to  have  been  open  to 
impression  from  Mai^arpt, 

"  Margaret  is  not  BO  easily  seen  through  as  Hester,  you  kno^; 
and  she  and  I  have  never  talked  over  your  conduct  confiden- 
tially: but  if  Margaret  does  not  perceive  the  alteration  in  her 
Biater,  and  the  cauBs  of  it,  it  can  only  be  because  she  ia  occu- 
pied with  her  own  concerns ." 

"  That  is  not  like  Mai^aret,"  thought  Mr.  Hope. 

"  However,  she  does  see  it,  I  am  sure;  for  she  has  proposed 
their  return  to  Birmingham,— their  immediate  return,  though 
their  affairs  are  far  from  being  aettled  yet,  and  they  do  not 
know  what  thej  will  have  to  live  upon.  They  promiaed  to 
stay  till  October,  too  ;  and  we  are  only  half  through  August 
yet,  Margaret  can  hardly  have  any  wiah  to  leave  ua  on  her 
own  account,  conaidering  whom  she  must  leave  behind.  It  is 
for  Hester's  sake,  I  am  confident.  There  ia  no  doubt  of  the 
fact,  Mr.  Hope,  Tour  honour  ia  involved.  I  repeat,  you 
have  won  this  dear  girl's  affectiona ;  and  now  you  must  act  as 
a  man  of  conscience,  which  I  have  always  supposed  you  to  be." 

Mr.  Hope  wsa  tempted  to  ask  for  further  confirmation,  ftom 
the  opinions  of  the  people  who  were  about  Hester ;  but  he 
would  not  investigate  the  degree  of  expoanre  which  might  have 
taken  place.  Even  if  no  one  agreed  with  Mrs.  Grey,  this 
would  be  no  proof  that  her  convicdou  waa  a  wrong  one ;  it 
might  happen  through  Hester's  successful  concealment  of  what 
she  must  be  striving  to  suppresB. 

Mrs.  Grey  urged  him  about  his  honour  and  conscience  more 
closely  than  he  could  bear.  He  faintly  begged  her  to  leave 
him.  He  obtained  from  her  a  promise  that  ^e  would  inform 
no  person  of  what  had  been  svd ;  and  aha  again  assured  him 
that  neither  Heater,  nor  any  one  else,  had  the  remotest  idea  of 
her  spacing  aa  she  had  done  this  evening.  On  his  part,  Mr. 
Hops  dauland  that  he  should  refleot  on  what  had  passed,  and 
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act  with  tLe  strictest  regard  to  duly.  As,  in  Un.  Grey's  eyefl, 
his  ixity  was  perfectly  clear,  this  declaration  was  completely 

satis&ctory.  She  saw  the  young  people,  with  her  mind's  eye, 
settled  in  the  comer  house  which  belonged  to  Mr.  Rowland, 
and  was  delighted  that  she  had  spoken.  As  soon  as  she  was 
gone,  Mr.  Hope  would  discover,  she  had  httle  doubt,  that  he 
had  loved  Hester  ail  this  time  without  having  been  conscious 
what  the  attraction  had  really  been  ;  and  in  a  little  while  he 
would  be  thankful  to  her  for  having  smoothed  his  way  for 
him.  With  these  thoughts  in  her  mind,  she  bade  him  good- 
night,  just  as  Mr.  Grey  drove  up  to  the  door.  She  wintered 
once  more,  that  he  was  as  dear  to  her  as  a  son,  and  that  this 
was  the  reason  of  her  having  spoken  so  plainly. 

"How  are  you  this  evening,  Hope?"  said  Mr.  Grey,  from 
the  door-way.  "On  the  so&,  eh?  don't  rise  lor  me,  then. 
Bather  done  up,  eh  ?  Ah  1  I  was  a&aid  you  were  for  getting 
on  too  fast.  Bad  economy  in  the  end.  You  will  be  glad  to 
be  rid  of  us  :  so  I  shall  not  come  in.  Take  care  of  yourself, 
I  beg  of  you.     Good-night." 

In  what  a  state  of  mind  was  Hope  lefl !  His  plain-speaking 
motherly  friend  little  guested  what  a  Btonn  she  had  raised  ia  a 
spirit  usually  as  calm  as  a  summer's  morning.  Thra«  was 
nothing  to  him  so  abhorrent  as  giving  pain ;  nothing  so  in- 
tolerable in  idea  as  injuring  any  human  being :  and  he  was 
now  compelled  to  believe  &at  throi^h  sonte  conduct  of  his 
own,  some  imprudence,  in  a  case  where  imprudence  is  guilt, 
he  had  broken  up  the  peace  of  a  woman  whom,  though  he  did 
not  love,  he  respected  and  warmly  regarded  1  His  mind  was 
in  too  tumultuous  a  state  for  him  to  attempt  to  settle  with 
himself  the  degree  of  his  culpability.  He<only  knew  that  he 
was  abased  in  his  own  sense  of  deep  injury  towards  a  fellow- 
creature.  In  the  same  breath  came  the  destruction  of  his 
hopes, — ^hopes,  of  which,  till  the  moment  he  had  been  scarcely 
conscious, — with  regard  to  the  one  on  whom  his  thoi^hts 
had  been  really  fixed.  He  had  pledged  himself  to  act  strictly 
according  to  his  sense  of  duty.  His  consolation,  his  refuge 
in  every  fonner  trial  of  life,  since  the  days  of  childhood,  had 
been  in  resolving  to  abide  faithfully  by  the  decisions  of  duty. 
In  this  he  had  found  freedom ;  in  this  he  had  met  strength 
and  repose,  so  that  no  evil  had  been  intolerable  to  him.  But 
what  was  his  duty  now  ?  Amidst  the  contradictions  of  honour 
and  conscience  in  the  present  case,  where  should  he  find  his 
accustomed  reiiige  ?    At  one  moment  he  saw  clearly  the  obli- 
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gataoQ  to  devote  himaelf  to  her  whose  affections  he  hftd  gained, 
— thonghttesslj'  and  carelessly,  it  is  tme,  bat  to  other  eyes 
purposely.  At  the  next  moment,  the  sin  of  tnanying  with- 
out love, — if  not  while  loving  another, — rose  vividly  before 
him,  and  made  him  shrink  from  what,  an  instant  before, 
seemed  clear  duty.  The  only  hope  was  in  the  possibility  of 
mistake,  which  might  yet  remain.  The  whole  could  not  be 
mistake,  about  Hester,  and  Enderby,  and  Margaret,  and  all 
Mrs.  Grey's  convictions.  Some  of  all  this  must  be  true.  The 
probabihty  was  that  it  was  all  true :  and  if  so, — he  could 
almost  repine  that  he  had  not  died  when  his  death  was  ex- 
pected. Then  he  should  not  have  known  of  all  this  injury  and 
woe  ;  then  he  should  not  have  had  to  witness  Margaret's  love 
for  another :  then  Hester's  quiet  grief  would  have  melted  away 
with  time,  unembittered  by  reproach  of  him.  No  one  had, 
till  this  hour,  loved  and  relished  life  more  than  he  ;  yet  now 
this  gladsome  being  caught  himself  mourning  that  he  had  sur- 
YiTed  his  accident.  He  roused  himself  from  this ;  but  all  was 
fearful  and  confused  before  him.  He  could  see  nothing  as  it 
was,  and  as  it  ought  to  be:  he  could  decide  upon  nothing.  He 
must  take  time :  he  must  be  deliberate  upon  this,  the  most 
important  transaction  of  his  life. 

Thus  he  determined,  as  the  last  remuns  of  twilight  faded 
away  in  bis  apartment,  and  the  night  air  blew  in  chill  trom 
the  open  window.  He  was  so  exhausted  by  his  mental  con- 
&ct  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  rise  to  close  the  window,  and 
retire  to  rest.  There  was  one  hope,  familiar  as  the  sunshine 
to  his  eyes,  but  unusually  feeble,  still  abiding  in  his  mind  for 
comfort, — that  he  should,  sooner  or  later,  clearly  discern  what 
it  was  his  duty  to  do.  All  was  at  present  dark ;  but  this  light 
might  flow  in.     He  would  watt :  he  would  not  act  tiU  it  did. 

He  did  wait.  For  many  days  he  was  not  seen  in  any  of  the 
haunts  to  which  he  had  begun  to  return.  The  answer  to  in- 
quiries was  that  Mr.  Hope  was  not  so  welt,  and  wished  for 
entire  quiet.  Everyone  was  anxious.  Hester  was  wretched, 
and  Mrs.  Grey  extremely  restless  and  uneasy.  She  made 
several  attempts  to  see  him  ;  but  in  no  instance  did  she  sue- 
ceed.  She  wrote  him  a  private  note,  and  received  only  a 
tnendly  verbal  answer,  such  as  all  the  world  might  hear. 

Mr.  Hope  did  wait  for  his  duty  to  grow  clear  in  the  accu- 
mulating bght  of  thought.  He  decided  at  length  how  to  act ; 
and  be  decided  wrong : — not  for  wnTit  nf  wnitinf  Je»g«noi^h, 
but  because  unnip  nnnBi^^'[ati"ilfl  inlinidgd  themselves  which 
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warped  bis  judgment,  aod  eophiaticated  hia  ieetings.  He 
decided  upon  making  the  great  mistake  of  bis  life. 

Nothing  had  ever  been  clearer  to  his  mind  than  the  guilt  of 
marrying  without  love.  No  man  could  have  spoken  more 
strongly,  more  solemnly  than  he,  on  the  presumption,  the  dia- 
honourableness,  the  profligacy,  of  such  an  act :  but  he  was 
unaware  how  a  man  may  be  betrayed  into  it  while  he  has 
neither  presumption,  nor  treachery,  nor  profligacy  in  his 
thoughts.  Hope  went  through  a  world  of  meditation  during 
the  days  of  his  close  retirement ;  some  of  his  thoughts  were 
superficial,  and  some  deceived  him.  He  considered  Margaret 
lost  to  him ;  he  glanced  forwards  to  his  desolation  when  be 
should  lose  the  society  of  both  sisters — an  event  likely  to 
happen  almost  immediately,  unless  he  should  so  act  as  to  retain 
them.  He  dwelt  upon  Hester's  beauty,  her  superiority  of 
mind  to  every  woman  but  one  whom  he  had  known,  her 
attachment  to  himself,  her  dependence  upon  him.  He  pon- 
dered these  things  till  the  tone  of  his  mind  was  lowered,  and 
too  many  superficial  feelings  mingled  with  the  saoredness  of  the 
transaction,  and  impaired  its  iat«grity.  Under  their  iniiuence 
he  decided  what  to  do. 

He  had  no  intention,  all  this  while,  of  taking  Mrs.  Grey's 
word  forthewholematter,  without  test  or  confinnation.  From 
thebegiiming,  be  was  aware  that  his  first  step  must  be  to  ascer- 
tain that  she  was  not  mistaken.     And  this  was  his  first  step. 

There  were  two  obvious  methods  of  proceeding.  One  was 
to  consult  Mr.  Grey,  who  stood  in  the  place  of  guardian  to 
these  girls,  as  to  the  probability  of  his  success  with  Hester, 
in  case  of  his  proposing  himself  to  her.  The  other  was  to  ask 
the  same  question  of  Margaret.  The  advantage  of  speaking 
to  Mr.  Grey  was,  that  he  might  not  be  bound  to  proceed,  in 
case  of  Mr.  Grey  differing  from  his  lady's  view  of  the  case  ; 
but  then,  Mr.  Gr^  was  perhaps  unaware  of  the  real  stale  of 
Hester's  mind.  From  Margaret  there  was  certainty  of  hear- 
ing nothing  but  the  truth,  however  tittle  of  it  her  feelings  for 
her  sist«r  might  allow  her  to  reveal ;  but  such  a  conversation 
with  her  would  compel  him  to  proceed :  all  retreat  would  be 
cut  off  af\£r  it ;  and  he  naturally  shrank  fhim  conversing  with 
Margaret,  of  all  people,  on  this  subject.  But  Hope  was  equal 
to  any  effort  which  he  thought  a  matter  of  duty  ;  and  he 
resolved  not  to  flinch  frtmi  this.  He  would  speak  first  to  Mr. 
Grey ;  and  if  Mr.  Grey  did  not  undertake  to  answer  for 
Hester's  indifference,  he  would  seek  on  interview  with  Mar- 
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garet.  If  Margaret  should  encoan^  iaa  advances  on  her 
Buter's  behalf,  the  matter  tras  decided.  Re  should  hare  a 
wife  who  might  be  the  pride  of  any  man, — whom  it  wotild  be 
an  honour  to  any  man  to  hare  attached.  If,  as  waa  stiU  just 
possible,  Margaret  should  believe  that  her  sister  felt  no 
peculiai  regard  for  him,  he  thought  he  might  intimat«  so  much 
of  the  truth  as,  without  offeading  her  feelings  on  her 'sister's 
account,  would  secure  for  him  freedom  to  reconsider  his  pur- 
poses. No  man  disliked  more  than  he  so  circuitous  a 
method  of  acting  in  the  most  important  affair  of  life.  He 
had  always  believed  that,  in  the  case  of  a  genuine  and  vir- 
tuous attachment,  there  can  or  ought  to  be  nothing  but  the 
most  entire  simpjicity  of  conduct  in  the  parties, — no  appeal  to 
any  but  each  other, — no  seeking  of  an  intervention,  where 
no  stranger  ought  to  intermeddle  with  the  joy :  but  the  pre- 
sent affair,  though  perpetually  brighteniog  before  Hope's 
fancy,  could  not  for  a  moment  be  thought  of  as  of  this  kind  : 
and  here  the  circuitous  method,  which  had  always  appeared 
disgusting  to  his  imagination,  was  a  matter  of  necessity  tv  his 
conscience. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

I  TURN  IN  THE  SHBITBBEBT. 


Mb.  Gbet  looked  extremely  pleased  when  asked  whether  he 
supposed  Hester  might  be  won.  His  reply  was  simple  cijough. 
He  was  not  in  his  young  cousin's  confidence  :  he  could  not 
undertake  to  answer  for  the  state  of  mind  of  young  ladies  ; 
but  he  knew  of  no  other  attachment, — of  nnthing  which  need 
discoorage  his  friend  Hope,  who  wonld  have  his  hearty  good 
wishes  if  he  should  persevere  in  his  project.  Tes,  yes  ;  he 
fully  understood :  it  T*as  not  to  be  spoken  of, — it  was  to  rest 
entirely  between  themselves  till  Hope  should  have  felt  his  wsy 
a  little.  He  knew  it  was  the  fashion  in  these  Anja  to  feel  the 
way  a  little  more  than  was  thought  necessary  or  desirable  in 
his  time :  bat  he  liked  that  all  should  follow  their  own  method 
in  an  affair  which  concerned  themselves  so  much  more  than 
any  one  else :  so  the  matter  should  be  a  perfect  secret,  as 
Mr.  Hope  desired  ;  though  he  did  not  fancy  it  would  have  to 
be  kept  so  close  for  any  great  length  of  time. 

This  was  over.      Now  for  the  interview  with  Margaret, 
which  had  become  necessary. 
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His  reappearance  in  the  family  party  at  Mr.  Grey's,  under 
the  inqiiisitive  eyea  of  Mrs.  Grey  herself,  must  be  an  awkward 
business  at  the  best,  while  he  remained  in  uncertainty.  The 
only  way  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  uncertainty  as  aoon  as 
possible.  He  would  go  this  very  aitemooii,  and  ascertain  his 
fate  before  the  day  was  over.  He  went  boldly  up  to  the  door 
and  rang.  "  The  family  were  all  out  in  the  garden  after 
dinner,"  Alice  said :  "  would  Mr,  Hope  joia  them  there,  or 
would  he  rest  himself  while  she  told  them  he  had  arrived?" 
Alice's  anxiety  about  his  looks  was  not  yet  satisfied. 

"  I  will  step  in  here,"  said  he,  the  door  of  the  blue  parlour 
beii^  open.  "  Send  Morris  to  me,"  Morris  at  that  moment 
crossing  the  hall.  "  Morris,  I  want  to  see  Miss  Margaret. 
Will  you  just  tell  her  that  some  one  wishes  to  speak  with 
her?  I  know  she  will  excuse  my  asking  the  favour  of  her  to 
come  in." 

"  Miss  Margaret,  sir  ?" 

"  Tes." 

"  I  am  sure,  sir,  you  look  more  fit  to  sit  here  than  to  he 
gathering  apples  with  them  all  in  the  orchard.  Sid  yon  say 
Miss  Margaret,  sir  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Whatever  else  may  be  in  Morris's  mind,"  thought  Hope, 
"  it  is  clear  that  she  is  surprised  at  my  wanting  to  see 
Margaret — Here  she  comes." 

He  was  not  sorry  that  the  Step  paused  in  the  hall, — that 
there  was  a  delay  of  some  seconds  before  Margaret  appeared. 
He  felt  as  weak  at  the  moment  as  on  first  rising  from  his 
bed  after  his  accident ;  but  he  rallied  his  resolution  before  he 
met  her  eye, — now  timid  and  shrinking  as  he  had  never  seen 
it  before,  Margaret  was  veiy  grave,  and  as  nearly  awkward 
as  it  was  possible  for  her  to  be.  She  shook  hands  with  him, 
however,  and  hoped  diat  he  was  better  again. 

"  I  am  better,  thank  you.  Will  you  sit  down,  and  let  me 
speak  to  you  for  a  few  minutes?" 

It  was  impossible  to  leftise,  Margaret  sank  down,  while 
he  shut  the  door. 

"  I  hear,"  stud  he,  "  that  you  are  already  thinking  of  re- 
turning to  Birmingham.     Is  this  true  ?" 

"  Yes  :  we  shall  go  home  in  a  few  days," 

"  Then,  before  you  leave  us,  will  jou  allow  me  to  ask  your 
advice  -— — ?" 

At  the  word  "advice"  a  glow  of  pleasure  passed  over 
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Margaret's  face,  and  she  could  not  quite  suppress  h  sigh  of 
relief.  She  now  looked  up  freely  and  fearlessly.  All  this 
was  good  for  Mr.  Hope :  bnt  it  went  to  his  heart,  and 
for  a  moment  checked  hia  speech.  He  soon  proceeded,  how- 
ever. 

"  I  wont  your  advice  as  a  Mend,  and  also  some  informatioa 
which  you  alone  can  give  me.  What  I  have,  to  say  relates 
to  your  sister." 

Maigaret'a  ecstacy  of  hope  was  scarcely  controllable.  For 
her  sister's  sake  she  hung  her  head  upon  her  besom,  the 
better  to  conceal  her  joy.  It  was  a  bitter  moment  for  bim 
who  could  not  but  note  and  rightly  interpret  the  change  in 
her  countenance  and  manner. 

"  I  wish  to  know,  if  you  have  no  objection  to  tell  me, 
whether  your  sister  is  disengaged." 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  eay,"  declared  Margaret,  looting 
up  cheerfully,  "  that  my  sister  is  not  engaged." 

"  That  is  the  information  I  wished  for.  Now  for  the 
opinion  which  I  venture  to  ask  of  you,  as  of  the  one  to  whom 
your  sister's  mind  is  best  known.  Do  you  believe  that,  if  I 
attempt  it,  I  am  likely  to  win  her?" 

Margaret  was  silent.  It  was  difficult  to  answer  the  question 
with    i>erfect    truth,   and  with    due    consideration    to  her 

"  I  see,"  said  Hope,  "  that  you  do  not  approve  my  ques- 
tion :  nor  do  I  myself.  Bather  tell  me  whether  you  suppose 
that  she  prefers  any  one  to  me, — that  she  bad  rather  I  should 
not  seek  her, — whether,  in  short,  you  would  advise  me  to 
■withdraw." 

"  By  no  means,"  etaA  Margaret.  "  I  cannot  say  anything 
tending  to  deter  yon.  I  know  of  nothing  which  need  dis- 
courage you  ;  and  I  assure  yon,  you  have  my  best  wishes  that 
you  may  succeed." 

She  looked  at  him  with  the  bright  expression  of  sincerity 
and  regard  which  had  touched  his  he^  oflener  and  more 
deeply  than  all  Hester's  beauty.  He  could  not  have  offered 
to  shake  hands  at  the  moment ;  but  she  held  out  hers,  and  he 
could  not  bnt  take  it.  I'he  door  burst  open  at  the  same 
instant,  and  Mr.  Enderby  entered.  Both  let  drop  ^e  hand 
they  held,  and  looked  extremely  awkward  and  grave.  A 
single  glance  was  enough  to  send  Mr.  Enderby  away,  without 
having  spoken  his  errand,  which  was  to  summon  Maigaret 
to  the  orchard,  for  the  final  shake  of  the  apple-tiee.    When 
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be  woa  gona,  each  eav  tbat  the  &ce  of  the  other  wa>  crinuon : 
but  while  Hope  had  a  look  of  distress  which  Margaret  won- 
dered at,  remembering  how  soon  Mr.  Enderby  would  nnder- 
slaad  the  nature  of  the  interview,  she  was  stmggling  to 
restrain  a  laugh. 

"  Thank  you  for  your  truth,"  said  Mr.  Hope.  "  I  knew  I 
might  depend  upon  it  from  you." 

"  I  have  told  you  all  I  can,"  said  Margaret  rising  ;  "  and  it 
will  be  beet  to  say  no  more  at  present.  It  is  due  to  my  sister 
to  close  our  eouTersatlon  here.  If  she  should  choose,"  con- 
tinued she,  gaily,  "  to  give  us  leave  to  renew  it  hexeaiter,  I 
shall  have  a  great  deal  to  say  to  you  on  my.own  part.  Tou 
have  done  me  the  honour  of  calling  tne  '  friend.'  You  have 
my  friendship,  I  assure  you,  and  my  good  wishes." 

Hope  grasped  her  hand  with  -a  fervour  which  absolved 
him  from  the  use  of  words.    Ue  then  opened  the  door  for  her. 

"  I  must  letom  to  the  orchard,"  said  she.  "  Will  you  go? 
or  will  you  repose  yourself  here  till  we  come  in  to  tea?" 

Mr.  Hope  preferred  remaining  where  he  was.  The  die  was 
cast,,  and  he  must  think.  His  hour  of  meditation  was  salutary. 
He  had  never  seen  Mai^aret  so— he  dared  not  dwell  upon 
it :  but  then,  never  had  her  simplicity  of  feeling  towards  him, 
her  ingenuous  friendship,  unmixed  with  a  thought  of  love, 
been  so  clear.  He  had  made  no  impression  upon  her,  except 
through  her  sister,  and  for  her  sister.  He  recalled  the  stiff- 
ness and  fear  with  which  she  had  come  when  summoned  to  a 
tete-a-teU ;  her  sudden  relief  on  the  mention  of  her  sister ; 
and  her  joyous  encouragement  of  hia  project. 

"  I  ought  to  rejoice — I  do  rejoice  at  this,"  thought  he.  "  It 
seems  as  if  everyone  else  would  be  made  h^py  by  this  affair. 
It  must  have  been  my  own  doing  ;  there  m»st  have  been  that 
ia  my  manner  and  conduct  which  a,uthoriBed  all  this  expecta- 
tion and  satisfaction, — an  expectation  and  satisfaction  which 
prove  to  be  no  fancy  of  Mrs.  Grey's.  I  have  brought  upon 
myself  the  charge  of  Hester's  happiness.  She  is  a  noble 
woman,  bound  to  me  by  all  that  can  engage  my  hononr,  my 
generosity,  my  afiection.  She  shall  be  happy  from  this  day, 
if  my  most  entire  devotion  can  make  her  so.  Margaret  loves 
Enderby :  I  am  glad  I  know  it.  I  made  him  dreadfully 
jealous  just  now  ;  I  must  relieve  him  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
do  not  know  how  far  matters  may  have  gone  between  tb^n  ; 
but  Margaret  is  not  at  liberty  to  ezplun  what  he  saw  till  I' 
have  spoken  to  Hester.    There  must  be  no  delay :  I  will  do 
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it  tliu  erening.  I  cannot  bring  myaelf  to  commtinicata  with 
Mrs.  Grey.  If  Mr.  Grey  is  at  bome,  he  will  make  the  oppor- 
tunity for  me." 

Mr.  Grey  was  at  home,  and  on  the  alert  to  take  a  hint.  "  I 
guessed  how  it  wcig,"  said  he.  "  Mai^aret  has  been  trying  to 
keep  down  her  spirits,  bat  not  a  child  among  them  aU  flew 
about  the  orchard  as  she  did,  when  Idr.  Enderby  had  been  to 
look  for  her,  and  she  fallowed  him  back.  I  thought  at  first  it 
was  something  on  her  own  acconnt ;  but  Enderby  looked  too 
dull  and  Bulky  for  that.  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  jefJous  of  you. 
He  found  you  together,  did  he?  WeU,  he  will  soon  know  why, 
I  tmst.  Oh,  you-hare  a  hearty  well-wisher  in  Mai^aret,  I  am 
sure !  Now,  you  see  they  are  setting  Sophia  down  to  the 
piano ;  and  I  think  I  can  fiad  for  you  the  opportunity  yon 
want,  if  yon  really  wish  to  bring  the  business  to  a  conolnsion 
this  evening.  I  will  call  Hester  out  to  take  a  turn  with  me  in 
the  shrubbery,  as  she  and  I  of^^n  do,  these  fine  eveuinga;  and 
then,  if  you  choose,  you  can  meet  ua  there." 

Hester  was  not  at  all  sorry  to  be  invited  by  Mr.  Grey  to  the 
turn  in  the  shrubbery,  which  was  one  of  the  best  of  her  quiet 
pleasures, — a  solace  which  she  enjoyed  the  more,  the  more  she 
became  attached  to  kind  Mr.  Grey:  and  she  did  much  respect 
and  love  him.  This  evening  she  was  glad  of  any  summons 
from  the  room.  Margaret  had  fully  intended  not  to  speak  to 
her  of  what  had  passed,  thinking  it  best  for  her  sister's  dignity, 
and  for  Mr.  Hope's  eatiafaction,  that  he  should  not  be  antici- 
pated. All  this  was  very  wise  and  undeniable  While  she  was 
walking  back  to  the  orchard:  but  it  so  happened  that  Hester's 
hand  hung  by  her  side,  as  she  stood  looking  up  at  the  apple- 
tree,  unaware  that  Mai^aret  had  left  the  party.  Margaret 
could  not  resist  seizing  the  hand,  and  pressing  it  with  so  much 
silent  emotion,  such  a  glance  of  joy,  as  threw  Hester  into  a 
state  of  wonder  and  expectation.  Not  a  syllable  could  she 
extort  from  Margaret,  dther  on  the  spot  or  ailerwards,  when 
summoned  to  tea.  Whether  it  was  on  account  of  Mr.  Hope's 
return  to  the  house,  she  could  not  satisfy  herself.  She  hod 
sat,  conscious  and  inwardly  distressed,  at  the  tea-table,  where 
nothing  remarkable  had  occnrred  ;  and  was  glad  to  escape 
from  ttiB  circle  where  all  that  was  said  appeared  to  her 
excited  spirit  to  be  tiresome,  or  trifiing,  or  vexatious. 

How  dtfierent  was  it  all  when  she  returned  to  the  house  I 
How  she  loved  the  whole  world,  and  no  one  in  it  was  dull,  and 
notlung  was  trifling,  and  it  was  out  of  ths  power  of  circum- 
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Gtances  to  vex  her!  Life  bad  become  heaTen:  ita  doubts, 
its  cares,  its  troubles,  were  gone,  and  all  had  given  place 
to  a  soul-peuetrating  joj.  She  should  grow  perfect  now, 
for  she  had  one  whom  she  believed  perfect  to  lead  her  on. 
Her  pride,  her  jealousy,  would  trouble  her  no  more  :  it  was 
for  want  of  B3rmpathy — perfect  sympathy  always  at  hand — 
that  she  had  beea  a  prey  to  them.  She  should  pine  no  more, 
for  there  was  one  who  was  her  own.  A  calm,  nameless,  all- 
pervading  blies  had  wrapped  itself  round  her  spirit,  and 
brought  her  as  near  to  her  Maker  as  if  ?be  had  been  his 
AiToured  child.  There  needs  no  other  proof  that  happiness 
is  the  most  wholesome  moral  atmosphere,  and  that  in  which 
the  immortality  of  man  is  destined  ultimately  to  thrive,  than 
the  elevation  of  soul,  the  religious  aspiration,  which  attends 
the  first  assurance,  the  first  sober  certainty,  of  true  love. 
There  is  much  of  this  religions  aspiration  amidst  all  warmth 
of  virtuous  affections.  There  is  a  vivid  love  of  God  in  the 
child  that  lays  its  cheek  against  t^e  cheek  of  its  mother,  and 
clasps  its  arms  about  her  neck.  God  is  thanked  (perhaps 
unconsciously)  for  the  brightness  of  his  earth,  on  summer 
evenings,  when  a  brother  and  sjsl«r,  who  have  long  been 
parted,  pour  out  their  heart  stores  to  each  other,  and  feel  their 
course  of  thought  bi^htening  as  it  runs.  When  the  aged 
parent  hears  of  the  honours  his  children  have  won,  or  looks 
round  upon  their  innocent  faces  as  the  glory  of  his  decline, 
his  mind  reverts  to  Him  who  in  them  prescribed  the  purpose 
of  his  life,  and  bestowed  its  grace.  But,  religious  as  is  the 
mood  of  every  good  afiection,  none  is  so  devotional  as  that  of 
love,  especially  so  called.  The  soul  is  then  the  very  temple  of 
adoration,  of  faith,  of  holy  purity,  of  heroism,  of  charity.  At 
such  a  moment  the  human  creature  shoots  up  into  the  angel : 
there  is  nothing  on  earth  too  deiUed  for  its  charity — nothing 
in  hell  too  appalling  for  its  heroism — nothing  in  heaven  too 
glorious  for  its  sympathy.  Strengthened,  sustained,  vivified 
by  that  most  mysterious  power,  union  with  aaothet  spirit,  it 
fwjls  itself  set  well  forth  on  the  way  of  victory  over  evil,  sent 
out  conquering  and  to  conquer.  There  is  no  other  such  crisis 
in  human  life.  The  philosopher  may  experience  uncon- 
trollable agitation  in  verifying  his  principle  of  balancing 
systems  of  worlds,. feeding,  perhaps,  as  if  he  actually  saw  the 
creative  hand  in  the  act  of  sending  the  planets  forth  on  Uieir 
everlasting  way  ;  but  this  philosopher,  solitary  seraph,  as  he 
may  be  regarded  amidst  a  myriad  of  men,  knows  at  such  a 
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moment  no  emotjone  so  ^Tine  ae  diose  of  the  spirit  becoming 
conscious  that  it  la  beloved — ^be  it  the  peasant  girl  in  the 
meadow,  or  the  daughter  of  the  sage,  reposing  in  her  iather's 
confdence,  or  the  artisan  beside  his  hx)m,  or  the  man  of  letters 
mimng  b^  his  £re-side.  The  irarrior,  about  to  strike,  the 
decisive  blow  for  the  liberties  of  a  nation,  however  Impressed 
with  the  solemnity  of  the  hour,  is  not  in  a  state  of  such  loi^ 
resolution  as  those  who,  by  joining  hearts,  are  laying  their 
joint  hands  on  die  whole  wide  realm  of  futurity  for  their  own. 
The  statesman  who,  in  the  moment  of  success,  feels  that  an 
entire  class  of  social  sins  and  woes  is  annihilated  by  hie  hand, 
is  not  conscious  of  so  holy  and  so  intimate  a  thankfiilness  as 
they  who  are  aware  that  their  redemption  is  come  in  the 
presence  of  a  new  and  sovereign  affection.  And  these  are 
many — they  are  in  all  comers  of  every  land.  The  statesman 
is  the  leader  of  a  nation — the  warrior  is  the  grace  of  an  age — 
the  philosopher  is  the  birth  of  a  tlysusand  years ;  but  the  lover 
— where  is  he  not  ?  Wherever  parents  look  round  upon  their 
children,  there  he  has  been — wherever  chUdrea  are  at  play 
together,  there  he  will  soon  be — wherever  there  are  rools  under 
which  men  dwell — wherever  there  is  an  atmosphere  vibrating 
with  human  voices,  there  is  the  lover,  and  there  is  his  lofty 
worship  going  on,  unspeakable,  but  i^vealed  in  the  brightness 
of  the  eye,  the  majesty  of  the  presence,  and  the  high  temper  of 
the  discourse.  Men  have  been  ungrateful  and  perverse;  they 
have  done  what  they  could  to  counteract,  to  debase,  this  most 
heavenly  influence  of  their  life  ;  but  the  laws  of  their  Maker 
are  too  strong,  the  benignity  of  their  Father  is  too  patient  and 
fervent,  for  their  opposition  to  withstand  :  and  true  love  con- 
tinues, and  will  continue,  to  send  up  its  homage  amidst  the 
meditations  of  every  eventide,  and  the  busy  hum  of  noon,  and 
the  song  of  the  morning  stars. 

Hester,  when  she  re-entered  the  house,  was  fUU  of 'tte  com- 
monest feeling  of  all  in  happy  lovers, — a  wonder  that  such 
intense  happiness  should  be  permitted  to  her.  Margaret  was 
lingering  about  the  st^-head  iu  the  dusk,  and  met  her  sister 
at  the  door  of  their  own  apartmeut 

"  May  I  come  in?"  sud  she. 

"  May  you  come  in  ?    Oh  Margaret  I     I  want  you." 

"  All  is  right :  all  is  well ;  is  it,  Hester  ?  And  I  was  quite 
wrong  throughout  I  grieve  now  that  I  helped  to  make  you 
miEerahle :  but,  indeed,  I  was  miserable  myselt  I  saw  no 
hope  ;  I WM  completely  mistaken."  ^  tioiHik' 
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"  We  were  both  miBtA&en,"  said  Hester,  resting  her  bead  on 
Margaret's  sbculder.  "  Mistaken  in  judgment, — blinded  b^ 
anxiety.  But  all  that  ia  over  now.  Mai^aret,  what  hare  I 
done  that  I  should  b«  so  happy?" 

"  You  have  loved  one  who  deserves  such  a  love  as  yours  " 
■aid  Max^aret,  smiting.  "  That  Is  what  you  have  done :  and 
you  will  have  the  blessings  of  all  who  know  you  both.  You 
have  Aiae,  dearest." 

"  What  an  ungrat^fiil  wretub  shall  I  be,  if  I  do  not  make 
every  one  happr  that  is  within  my  reach  I"  cried  Hester. 
"Margaret,  I  %nll  never  grieve  his  heart  aa  I  have  grieved 
yours.     I  will  never  grieve  yours  again." 

"Bnt  how  is  it?"  asked  Margaret.  "You  have  not  to\A 
me  yet,     Is  it  all  settled?" 

A  silent  embrace  told  that  it  was. 

"  I  may  shake  hands  with  you  upon  it,  then.  Ob,  Hester, 
after  all  our  longings  for  a  brother,  you  are  going  to  give  me 
one!  We  are  not  alone  in  the  world.  My  father, — oar 
mother, — where  are  they  ?  Do  they  know  ?  Have  they  fore- 
seen while  we  have  been  suffering  so  ?  Do  tiiey  now  foresee 
forua?" 

"  There  was  not  one  word  of  his,"  said  Hester,  "  that  I  should 
not  have  gloried  in  their  hearing.  So  gentle,  Mai^aret  1  so 
noble  1  so  calm  I" 

"And  you?"  said  Margaret,  softly.  "Did  you  speak— 
Bpeak  openly?" 

"  Yes  :  it  was  no  lime  for  pride.  With  him  I  have  no  pride. 
I  could  not  have  believed  how  I  should  tell  him  all :  but  he  was 
BD  noble, — spoke  so  gloriously, — that  it  would  have  been  an 
insult  to  use  any  di^nise.  He  knows  all  that  you  know  Mar- 
garet,  and  I  am  not  ashamed." 

"  I  honour  you,"  said  Margaret.  "  Thank  God,  all  is  right! 
Bnt  where  is  Mr.  Hope  all  this  time?" 

"  He  went  away  when  I  came  in.  You  will  aee  him  In  the 
morning." 

"  Can  you  go  down  this  evening  ?  If  you  think  you 
can—." 

"  Go  down  !  Yes : — ^this  moment.  I  feel  as  if  I  could  fece 
the  whole  worid," 

"  Let  me  ask  one  thing.  May  I  tell  Maria  in  the  moroing? 
She  will  be  so  pleased  !  and  no  one  but  you  understands  my 
feelings  so  well.  EveryWdly  will  rejoice  with  me ;  but  1  can 
say  anything  to  her.     May  I  tell  her  all  in  the  morning  ?  " 
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"DewMorial  0 yea:  tell lieF&om ma, with  1117 lore.  I 
know  I  shaU  have  Iier  blessing.     Now  let  lu  go  down." 

"  But  we  mnst  just  settle  how  matters  are  to  proceed,"  said 
Margaret.     "  Are  the  family  to  know  or  not?" 

"  Oh,  let  all  that  take  its  chancel"  said  Hester.  "lun  sure 
I  do  not  care.     Let  it  be  as  it  happens,  for  to-night  at  least." 

"  For  to-night  at  least,"  agreed  Mtirgsret. 

All  was  going  on  as  usual  below-atairs.  The  working  of 
collars  and  of  ruge  was  proceeding,  as  the  family  aat  round 
the  lamp.  On  the  appearance  of  Hester  and  Margaret,  the 
book,  with  the  Sooietfr's  cover  on  it,  was  produced ;  and  it 
was  requested  that  some  one  would  read  aloud,  as  it  was 
necessary  that  forty  pages  a-day  should  be  gone  through,  to 
get  the  ToluUie  done  by  the  time  it  must  be  se^it  to  Mrs. 
Enderby.  Sophia  asked  whether  some  one  else  would  be  so 
good  as  to  read  this  evening,  as  she  thought  she  could  finish 
her  collar  by  keeping  steadily  to  it  till  bed-time, 

Margaret  took  the  book,  and  was  surprised  to  find  how 
easy  a  process  it  is  to  read  aloud  passably  without  taking  in 
a  word  of  the  sense.  Fortunately  the  Greys  were  not  much 
given  to  make  remarks  on  what  they  read.  To  have  gone 
through  die  books  that  came  from  Ute  Society  was  enough ; 
and  they  (uuld  not  have  accomplished  the  forty  pages  an 
evening  if  they  had  stepped  to  talk.  The  only  words  spoken 
during  the  lecture,  theretbre,  were  occasional  remarks  that  the 
reader  seemed  hoarse,  and  that  some  one  else  had  better  take 
the  book  ;  and  whispered  requests  across  the  table  for  scissors, 
thread,  or  the  adjustment  of  the  light.  Such  being  the  method 
of  literary  exercise  in  the  family,  Hester  and  Margaret  were 
able  to  tMnIc  of  anything  they  pleased  with  impunity. 

"There  I  here  comes  papal"  said  Sophia;  "and  I  do  not 
believe  we  have  read  nearly  forty  pages.  Where  did  you 
begin,  Margaret?" 

Margaret  resigned  tiie  volume  to  her  to  have  the  place 
found,  and  was  told  that  she  should  not  hare  shitted  the 
marker  till  the  evening  reading  was  done,  unless  she  at  once 
set  it  forward  forty  pages :  it  made  it  so  difficult  to  find  the 
place.  Sophia  was  deteined  only  five  minutes  from  her  collu', 
however,  beibre  she  discovered  that  they  had  read  only  eight- 
and-twenty  pages.  Mrs,  Grey  observed  that  Mr.  Grey  was 
coming  in  rather  earlier  llian  usual  to-night ;  and  Sophia 
addav^Jibat  her  cooiiiw  bad  been  a  good  while  io  thdr  own 
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Hester  was  conscious  that  Ifr.  Grey  cast  a  rapid,  penetrat- 
ing glance  upon  her  as  he  drew  his  chtur,  and  took  hia  seat 
at  her  elbow. 

"  What  a  cWer  book  this  is  ["said  Mrs.  Grey. 

"  Very  entertaining,"  added  Sopbia. 

"  What  is  your  opinion  of  it  ? "  asked  Mr.  Grey  of  HeBt«r. 

She  Emiled,  and  said  she  must  read  more  of  it  before  she 
could  judge. 

"  It  is  such  a  relief,"  said  Mrs.  Grey,  "  to  have  a  book  Kke 
this  in  hand  after  the  tiresame  things  Mr.  Bowland  orders  in  1 
He  consults  Mrs.  Bowland's  notions  about  books  far  too  much ; 
and  she  always  iakes  a  fancy  to  the  dullest.  One  would 
almost  think  it  was  on  purpose." 

Sydney  liked  the  sport  of  knocking  on  the  head  charges 
against  the  Rowlands.  He  showed,  by  a  reference  to  the 
Society's  list,  that  the  book  just  laid  down  was  ordered  by  the 
Rowlands. 

"  Dear  me  t  Sophia,"  said  her  mother,  "  you  made  quite  a 
mistake.  You  told  us  it  was  ordered  in  by  Mr.  Hope.  Z  am 
sure,  I  thought  so  all  this  time." 

"  Well,  I  dare  say  we  shall  not  be  able  to  finish  it,"  said 
Sophia.  "  We  have  read  only  eight-aad-twenty  pages  this 
evening,  Fapa  I  how  shockingly  Mr.  Hope  looks  still,  does 
not  he?  I  think  he  looks  worse  than  when  he  was  here 
last" 

■ "  And  I  trust  he  will  look  better  when  we  see  him  next  I 
have  the  strongest  hopes  that  he  will  now  gam  ground  every 
day." 

"  I  am  sure  he  seems  to  have  gained  very  little  yet." 

"  Oh,  yes,  he  has  ;  as  I  trust  you  will  soon  see." 

Sophia  was  about  to  bewail  Mr.  Hope's  sickly  looks  again, 
when  her  mother  trod  on  her  foot  under  the  table ;  and, 
moreover,  winked  and  frowned  in  a  very  awful  way,  bo  that 
Sophia  felt  silenced,  she  could  not  conceive  for  what  reason. 
Not  being  able  to  think  of  anything  else  to  say,  to  cover  her 
confusion,  she  discovered  that  it  was  bedtime, — at  least  for 
people  who  had  been  gathering  apples. 

Once  more  Mrs.  Grey  gazed  over  her  spectacles  at  ber 
husband,  when  the  young  people  were  gone. 

"  My  dear,"  said  she,  "  what  makes  you  think  that  Mr. 
Hope  is  gaining  ground  every  day  ?  " 

"My  dear,  what  made  you  tread  on  all  oar  toes  when  I 
8aids«?"  ''.      A.oogT- 
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"  Dear  me,  I  only  gave  Sophia  a  bint,  to  prevent  her  saying 
diamal  things  beibte  people.  One  does  not  know  what  may 
be  passing  in  their  minds,  you  know." 

"  And  so  yon  kindly  show  what  is  passing  in  yours.  How- 
ever, these  young  ladies  may  soon  be  able,  perhaps,  to  tell  us 
more  about  Hope  thaiL  we  can  tell  them." 

"TUy  dear,  what  do  you  mean?" 

"  I  saw  a  glance  between  them,  a  smile,  when  yon  were 
silencing  Sophia.  I  believe  you  may  prepare  yonwelf  for 
some  news,  my  dear." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  Hester's  state  of  mind — " 

"  And  I  feel  confident  of  Hope's  ;  so  here  is  the  oase,  pretty 
well  made  out  between  us." 

Mis.  Grey  was  in  raptures  for  a  moment ;  but  she  then 
resumed  her  system  of  mysterious  tokens.  She  shook  her 
head,  and  owned  that  she  had  reason  to  think  her  husband 
was  mistaken. 

"  Weil,  just  observe  them  the  next  time  they  are  together ; 
that  is  all." 

"And  my  poor  Hester  looks  wretchedly,  Mr,  Grey.  It 
really  makes  my  heart  ache  to  see  her." 

"  How  differently  people  view  things  1  I  was  just  thinking 
that  I  never  saw  her  so  lovely,  with  such  a  sprightliness,  Bucb 
a  glow  in  her  face,  as  five  minutes  ago." 

"  Just  this  evening,  she  does  not  look  so  pale  ;  but  she  is 
sadly  altered — grievously  changed  indeed.  Seeing  this,  is  the 
only  thing  whidi  reconciles  me  to  parting  with  her.  Now, 
Mr.  Grey,  I  should  hke  to  know  what  seta  you  smiling  in  that 
manner  at  the  poor  girl." 

"  I  was  smiling  to  think  how,  as  young  ladies  have  been 
known  to  chuige  their  minds,  it  may  be  possible  that  we  may 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Hester  pick  up  her  good  looks 
again  here,  in  spite  of  all  that  Morris  says  about  her  native 
air.  I  should  not  wonder  that  we  may  persuade  her  to  stay 
yet." 

Mrs.  Grey  shook  her  head  decisively.  She  should  have 
been  very  glad,  a  little  while  since,  t^  hear  her  husband's 
opinion  that  Mr.  Hope's  views  were  fixed  upon  Hester ;  but 
now — .  But  men  were  always  so  positive ;  and  always  the 
most  positive  where  th^  knew  the  least  I  A  deep  sigh  from 
the  one  party,  and  a  broad  sntilft  iion  the  other,  closed  the 
(MmTersation. 


CHAPTEE  Xm. 

80PHU  IN  THE  VILLAOE. 

Beerbrooe  was  not  a  place  wBere  practical  affaire  could  be 
long  kept  secret,  even  where  the  beet  reasons  for  seerecy 
exist«di  About  Hester's  engsgemetit  there  was  no  reason 
whatever  ibi  concealmeUt ;  &Dd  it  was  accordingljr  ititide 
known  to  every  one  in  Deerbrook  in  the  course  of  Uie  next 
day. — Margaret  ebnt  herself  np  with  Maria  before  bre^&st, 
and  enjoyed  an  hour  of  hear^  sympathy  from  herj  in  the 
first  place.  As  they  were  both  aware  that  this  commoiiication 
Was  a  little  out  of  order, — Mr.  atid  Mrs.  Grey  hsring  a  clear 
title  to  the  earliest  information, — Maria  had  to  be  discreet 
Sat  nearly  three  hours — till  she  heard  the  neWB  from  another 
quarter. 

Immediately  after  breakfast,  Mr.  Hope  called  oh  Mr.  Gtey 
at  the  office,  and  informed  him.  Mr.  Grey  stepped  home,  and 
found  Margaret  eblightenlng  his  wife.  Sophia  was  next  called 
in,  while  Morris  was  closeted  With  bet  youflg  ladies.  Sophia 
burst  breathless  into  the  summer-house  to  tell  Miss  Toiing, 
Which  she  did  in  whispers  so  load  as  to  be  ovetheaTd  by  the 
children.  Matilda  immediately  found  she  had  left  her  slate- 
pencil  behind  her,  and  ran  infothe  house- to  give  her  mamma 
the  news,  just  at  the  moment  that  Mr,  Grey  was  relating  it  to 
his  partner  in  the  office.  On  retumisg,  Sophia  found  her 
mother  putting  on  her  bonliet,  having  remembered  that  it  was 
quite  time  she  should  be  stepping  across  the  way  to  hear  how 
poor  Mrs,  Enderby  was,  after  the  thunder-storm  of  three  days 
ago.  This  reminded  Sophia  that  she  ought  to  be  inqttiring 
aboilt  the  worsteds  which  Mrs.  Howell  must  have  got  down 
from  Londoti  by  this  time,  to  finish  Mrs.  Grey's  rug.  Atrs. 
Grey  could  not  trtist  her  eyes  to  match  shades  of  worsteds ; 
and  Sophia  now  set  out  with  great  alacrity  to  oblige  het 
mother  by  doing  it  for  her.  On  the  way  she  met  Dr.  Levitt, 
about  to  enter  tiie  house  of  a  sick  parishioner.  Dr.  Levitt 
hoped  all  at  home  were  well.  All  very  well,  indeed,  Sophia 
was  obliged  to  him.  Her  only  fear  was  that  the  excitement  of 
present  circniofitaacesmigbt  be  too  much  for  mamtua.  Hatoma 
was  so  very  much  attached  to  cousiu  Hsst^,  and  it  would 
be  snch  a  dehghtful  thing  to  have  her  settled  beslda  Utem  I 
Perhaps  Dr.  Levitt  bad  not  heard  that  Heqter  and  Mr.  Hope 
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were  going  to  be  m^ried.  No,  indeed,  be  tad  not.  He  won- 
dered his  ftiend  Hope  had  ual  told  hiifl  of  his  good  fortune, 
of  which  he  heartiiy  wished  him  joy.  How  long  had  thia 
happy  affair  been  settled?  Not  long,  fae  fancied?  Not  very 
!oi)g ;  and  perhi^pB  Mr.  Hope  did  not  consider  that  it  was  quite 
made  piiblic  yet :  but  Sophia  thought  that  Dr.  Levitt  ought 
to  know.  Dr.  Ijeyttt  thanked  her,  and  said  he  would  try  and 
find  Hope  in  the  cQuise  pf  the  momintT,  to  coDgrati:)Ute  aim  ; 
and  he  and  Mrs.  Levitt  would  give  tbeQiselveB  the  pleasi^re  of 
calling  on  the  ladies,  very  shortly. 

"Kitson,  how  is  your  wife?"  said  Sophia,  (»t>ssiiig  qyer  to 
speak  to  a  labourer  who  was  on  his  waj  up  ths  street. 

"  A  deal  better,  Misg.      She 's  condug  about  right  niceljr  I " 

"  Ah  I  that  is  Mr.  Hope's  doing.    He  attends  her,  of  course." 

"  Oh,  yea,  Ulias  ;  he'i  done  her  a  sight  o'  good." 

"  Ah  I  60  ha  always  does :  but  Biteon,  if  he  should  not  be 
able  to  attend  to  bsf  ijijite  bo  closely  as  usual,  just  now,  you 
will  excuse  it,  when  you  bear  how  it  18." 

"  Lord,  Miss  I  the  wonder  is  that  he  has  come  ^t  all,  8p  iU 
as  he  has  been  hisself." 

"  I  doft't  mean  that :  you  will  aooR  see  him  very  well  now. 
lie  is  going  to  he  married,  Eitson " 

"What,  is  he?     Well " 

"  To  my  cousin,  Miss  Tbbotaon.  ^e  will  be  more  at  our 
house,  you  know,  than  anywhere  else."  And  with  a  wink 
which  was  a  very  good  miniature  of  her  mother's  Sophia 
passed  on,  leaving  Sitson  to  bless  Mr.  Hope  and  the  pretty 
young  lady. 

She  cast  a  glance  \nio  the  butcher's  shop  as  she  urived 
opposite  to  it ;  and  her  heart  leaped  up  when  she  aaw 
Mrs.  Jqmea,  the  lawyer's  wife,  watching  the  weighing  of  a  loin 
of  veal. 

"  You  will  excuse  my  interrupting  you,  Mrs.  James,"  said 
she,  &om  the  threshold  of  the  shop :  "  but  we  are  anxious  to 
know  whether  Mr.  James  thinks  Mrs.  £nderby  really  altered 
of  Iat«.  We  s^w  him  go  in  last  week,  and  we  heard  it  was 
to  make  an  alteration  in  her  wjll." 

"  I  often  wonder  how  ^uage  get  abroad,"  said  Mrs.  James. 
"  My  husband  makes  such  a  particular  point  of  never  speak- 
ing of  such  affairs ;  and  I  ^  tit)re  n°  o'^^  ever  hears  them 
from  me." 

"  I  believe  Mrs.  Enderby  told  tnatoma  that  abaat  the  will 
heraejf."  ,,  f.ouok- 
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"  Well,  that  ia  as  she  pleases,  of  couree,"  said  Mrs.  James, 
emiling,  "  Wliat  is  the  weight  with  the  kidney,  Mr.  Jones  ?" 

"  We  should  like  so  to  know,"  resumed  Sophia,  "whether 
Ht.  James  considers  Mrs.  Enderby  much  altered  of  late." 

"  I  should  think  you  would  be  better  able  to  judge  than  he, 
Mias  Grey  ;  I  believe  you  see  her  ten  times  to  his  once." 

"  That  is  the  very  reason :  we  see  her  so  often,  that  a 
gradual  change  would  be  less  iikely  to  strike  us." 

"  Mr.  Hope  will  give  you  satisiaction :  he  must  be  a  better 
judge  than  any  of  us." 

"  Oh,  yes ;  but  we  cannot  expect  him  to  have  eyes  for  any 
person  but  one,  at  present,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  so  he  is  going  to  marry  Deborah  Giles,  ailcr  all  ?  " 

"Deborah  Giles!" 

"Yes  ;  washenotsaid  to  be  engaged  to  her,  some  time  ago?" 

"  Deborah  Giles  I  the  boatman's  daughter  I  I  declare  I 
never  heard  of  such  a  place  as  this  for  gossip  I  Why, 
Deborah  Giles  can  barely  read  and  write ;  and  she  is  beneath 
Mr.  Hope  in  every  way.  I  do  not  believe  he  ever  spoke  to 
her  in  his  life." 

"  Oh,  well ;  I  do  not  pretend  to  know.  I  heard  something 
about  it.  Eleven  and  threepence.  Can  you  change  a  sovereign, 
Mr.  Jones  ?     And,  pr^,  send  home  the  chops  immediately." 

"  It  is  my  cousin.  Miss  Ibbotson,  that  Mr.  Hope  is  engaged 
to,"  said  Sophia,  unable  to  refrain  from  disclosures  which  she 
yet  saw  were  not  cared  for : — "  the  beautiful  Miss .  Ibboteon, 
you  know." 

"Indeed  :  I  am  sure  somebody  said  it  was  Deborah  Giles. 
Then  you  think,  Mr.  Jones,  we  may  depend  upon  you  for 
game  when  the  season  begins  ?" 

Mr.  Jones  seemed  more  interested  in  the  news  than  his 
customer ;  he  wished  Mr.  Hope  all  good  luck  with  his  pretty 
lady. 

Sophia  thought  herself  fortunate  when  she  saw  Mr.  Enderby 
turn  out  of  the  toy-shop  with  his  youngest  nephew,  a  round- 
laced  boy,  still  in  petticoats,  perched  upon  his  shoulder. 
Mr.  Enderby  bowed,  but  did  not  seem  to  heed  her  call:  he 
jumped  through  the  turnstile,  and  proceeded  to  can1«r  along 
the  church  lane  amidst  the  glee  of  the  child  so  rapidly,  that 
Sophia  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  hope  of  being  the  first  to 
tell  him  the  news.  It  was  very  provoking:  she  should  hare 
liked  to  see  how  he  would  look. 

She  was  sure  of  a  delight*^  listener  in  Mrs.  Howell,  to 


whom  no  commnnication  ever  came  amlas :  but  there  was  a 

condition  to  Mrs.  Howell'i  listening — that  she  should  be 
allowed  to  tell  her  own  news  first.  When  she  fovmd  that 
Sophia  wanted  to  match  some  worsteds,  she  and  her  shop- 
woman  exchanged  sympathetic;  glances — Mrs.  Howell  sighing 
with  her  head  on  the  right  side,  and  Miss  Miskin  groaning 
with  her  head  on  the  lei^  side. 

"Are  yon  ill,  Mrs.  Howell?"  asked  Sophia. 

"  It  shook  me  a  little,  I  confess,  ma'am,  hearing  that  yoa 
wanted  worsteds.  We  have  no  rehef,  ma'am,  from  ladies 
wanting  worsteds," 

"  No  relief,  day  or  night,"  added  Miss  Miskin. 

"Day  or  night!  Surely  you  do  not  sell  worsteds  in  the 
night-time?"  s^d  Sophia. 

"  Not  sell  them,  ma'am  ;  only  match  them.  The  matching 
them  is  the  trial,  I  assure  you.  If  you  could  only  hear  my 
agent,  ma'am — the  thii^  he  has  to  tell  abont  people  in  my 
situation — how  they  are  going  mad,  all  over  the  country  with 
incessantly  matching  of  worsteds,  now  that  that  kind  of  work 
is  aU  the  fashion.  And  nothing  more  likely,  ma'am,  for 
there  is  no  getting  one's  natural  rest.  I  am  for  ever  matching 
of  worsteds  in  my  dreams ;  &nd  when  I  wake,  I  seem  to  have 
had  no  rest :  and,  as  you  Bee,  directly  after  breakfast,  ladies 
come  for  worsteds." 

"  And  Miss  Anderson's  messenger  left  a  whole  bundle  of 
skeins  to  be  matched  for  her  young  ladies,  as  early  as  eight 
this  morning,"  declared  Miss  Miskin  :  "and  so  we  go  on." 

"  It  will  not  be  for  long,  I  dare  say,  Mrs.  Howell.  It  is  a 
fashionable  kind  of  work,  that  we  may  soon  grow  tired  of." 

"  Dear  me,  ma'am,  think  how  iong  former  generations  went 
on  with  it  I  Think  of  our  grandmothers'  work,  ma'am,  and 
how  we  are  treading  ia  their  steps.  We  have  the  beanti- 
fiilest  patterns  now,  I  assure  you.  Miss  Miskin  will  confirm 
that  we  sold  one,  last  week,  the  very  day  we  had  it — the 
interior  of  Abbotsford,  with  Sir  Walter,  and  the  fumitore, 
and  the  dogs,  just  like  life,  I  assure  you." 

"  That  was  beantiiul,**  stud  Miss  Miskin,  "  but  not  to 
compare " 

"  Oh  dear,  no  I  not  to  compare.  Miss  Grey,  with  one  that 
wo  were  just  allowed  the  sight  of — not  a  mere  pattern,  but 
a  finished  specimen — and  I  never  saw  anything  so  pathetic. 
I  declare  I  was  quite  affected,  and  so  was  Miss  Miskin.  It 
was  "  By  the  Rivers  of  Babylon,"  most  sweetly  done  I    There 
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were  the  h»rp»  all  in  cross-stitch,  maWi  aail  the  willows  all 

in  tent-stitch — I  never  saw  anything  so  touching." 

"  I  don't  think  inamma  frill  trou])le  you  for  manj  mora 
worsteds  for  some  time  to  come,  Mrs.  Howell.  When  there 
is  going  to  be  a  wedding  in  the  fanjily,  there  is  not  much 
tjnie  for  faocy-work,  you  know." 

"  Dear  me,  a  wedding  ! "  smiled  Mxi.  Howell. 

"  A  wedding  I     Onjy  think  1''  simpered  Miss  Miskin. 

"Yet:  Mr.  Hope  and  loy  cousia  Hester  ara  going  to 
be  marrie<l.  I  am  sure  they  will  have  your  best  wishes, 
Mrs.  Howell." 

"  That  they  vill,  ma'am,  as  I  shall  make  a  point  of  telling 
Mr.  Hope.  But  Misa  Grey,  I  should  think  it  probable  that 
your  mamma  may  think  of  working  a  drawing-room  soieen, 
or  perhaps  a  set  of  rugs  for  the  young  folks  ;  and  I  assure 
you,  she  will  fee  no  such  patterns  anywhere  as  my  agent 
sends  datfu  to  me  ;  as  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  tell  her. 
And  pray,  ma'am,  where  are  Mr-  Hope  and  his  lady  to  live? 
I  hope  they  have  pleased  their  fancy  with  a  house?" 

"  That  point  is  not  settled  yet.  It  is  a  thing  which 
requires  some  consideration,  jbu  know." 

"  Oh  dear,  ma'am !  to  he  Buro  it  does  :  but  I  did  not  mean 
to  be  impertinent  in  asking,  I  am  sure.  Only  you  mentioned 
making  wedding-clothes,  Miss  Grey." 

"  I  did  not  mean  that  we  have  exactly  set  about  all  that 
yet.     I  was  only  looking  forward  to  it.'' 

"  And  very  right  too,  ma'am.  My  poor  dear  Howell  nied 
to  say  so  to  me,  every  time  he  found  so  much  difficulty  in 
inducing  me  to  listen  to  future  projects — about  the  happy 
day,  you  know,  ma'am.  He  was  always  for  looking  ferw^d 
upon  principle,  dear  soul  I  as  you  say,  ma'am.  That  is  the  very 
brown,  nta'am — no  doubt  of  it.     Only  two  skeins,  ma'am  P" 

Here  ended  Sophia's  pleasures  in  ihis  kind.  She  could  not 
simunon  courage  to  face  Mrs.  flumstead,  without  knowing 
what  was  the  mood  of  the  day  ;  and  the  half-door  of  the  little 
stationery  shop  was  closed,  and  no  face  was  visible  within. 
AU  her  father's  household,  and  all  whom  she  had  told,  were 
as  busy  as  herself  ;  so  that  by  the  time  she  walked  down  the 
street  again,  nobody  remained  to  be  informed.  She  could 
only  go  home,  put  off  her  bonnet,  and  sit  with  her  mother, 
watching  who  would  call,  and  planning  the  external  arrsi^;e- 
ments  which  constitute  the  whole  interest  of  »  wedding  to 
waiQV  minds  and  apathetic  hearta. 
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No  dne  in  DBerbrook  enjojed  &!b  news  more  tlisii  t/ir. 
En&ethy.  WLeu  he  evaded  Sophia  in  the  atreetj  he  little 
knew  irhat  pleasure  she  had  it  in  her  power  to  afford  liim. 
It  was  odIj  deferred  for  i  few  minutes,  However  \  for,  aa  his 
retunting  his  little  nephew  ta  momma's  side,  be  foasd  his 
mother  and  lister  talking  the  matter  over.  Mrs.  Grej's  riiit 
to  MrS:  Endetby  had  been  tmuBnaUy  short,  as  she  could  not, 

00  BO  bbtj  a  dajj  spare  much  tdme  to  oiie  person.  The 
tnomebt  she  was  gone,  the  old  lady  rang  for  her  calash  and 
shawl,  and  prepared  t«  cross  the  way,  tdJing  the  news  toean- 
while  to  her  mriid  FbcBhe.  It  was  a  disappointment  to  find 
Mrs.  Bowlsnd  already  informed :  biit  dien  oame  Philip, 
ignoraat  and  tmconscdctus  as  could  be  desired. 

The  estrenle  graeiousness  of  his  sister  gnided  him  in  his 
gtiess  when  he  was  desired  to  say  who  was  going  to  be 
nutrried  ;  bat  there  was  a  trembling  heart  beneath  lua  light 
speech.  It  was  more  diffioolt  to  disguise  his  joy  when  he 
heard  the  trath.  He  carried  it  off  by  romping  with  the 
child,  who  owed  sereral  rides  A:om  eom^  to  eomer  of  the 
room  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hope  was  going  to  be  married  to 
Hest^i 

"  I  am  delighted  to  see  Philip  take  it  in  this  way,"  obserrSd 
Mrs.  Rowland; 

"  I  was  just  thinking  the  same  thing,"  oried  Mrs.  Eaderby  j 
"  but  I  believe  I  should  not  have  have  said  so  if  you  bad  hot. 

1  was  a&aid  it  might  be  a  sad  disappointment  to  poor  Philip  ; 
and  this  presented  my  saying  quite  so  mucb  as  I  should  have 
done  to  Mrs.  Grey.  Now  1  find  it  is  all  right,  I  shall  jtist 
call  in,  and  express  myself  more  warmly  on  my  way  home." 

"  I  b^  Philip's  pardon,  I  am  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Rowlahd, 
"for  supposing  for  a  moment  that  be  would  think  of  marry- 
ing  into  the  Grey  connexion.  I  did  him  great  injustice,  I 
own." 

"  By  no  means,"  said  Philip.  "  Because  I  did  not  happen 
to  wish  to  marr^  Miss  Ibbotson,  it  does  not  follow  that  I 
should  have  been  wrong  if  I  had.  It  was  feelitig  this)  and  a 
sense  of  jnstioe  to  her  and  myself,  which  idade  me  Refuse  to 
answer  your  qitestione,  some  weeks  ago,  or  to  mdhe  any  prO' 
mises." 

"  Well,  well ;  let  us  keep  clear  of  Mrs.  Grey's  cannexionst 
and  then  yon  may  talk  of  them  as  you  please,"  ^aid  the  sister, 
in  the  complaisance  of  the  hour. 

Philip  rOnembwed  his  pledge  to  himself  to  uphold  Mrsi  Qiey 
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B8  loDg  as  lie  lived,  if  she  should  prove  rigiht  about  Mr.  Hope 
aaii  HeEter.  He  began  immediately  to  discharge  hie  obliga- 
tions to  her,  avowing  that  he  did  not  see  why  her  connesioii 
was  not  as  good  as  his  own  ;  that  Mrs,  Grey  had  many  excel- 
lent points  ;  that  she  was  a  woman  of  a  good  deal  of  sagacity ; 
that  she  had  shown  herself  capable  of  strong  family  attach- 
ments ;  that  she  had  been  gracioiis  and  kind  to  himself  of  late 
in  a  degree  which  he  felt  he  had  not  deserved ;  and  that  he 
considered  that  aU  his  family  were  obliged  to  her  for  her 
neighbourly  attentions  to  his  mother.  Mrs.  Enderby  seized 
the  occasion  of  her  son's  support  to  say  some  kind  thing  of  the 
Greys.  It  gave  her  frequent  piun  to  hear  them  spoken  of 
aSter  Mrs.  Eowland's  usual  fashion  ;  but  when  she  was  alone 
with  her  daughter,  she  dared  not  object.  Under  cover  of 
Mr.  Rowland's  presence  occasionally,  and  to-day  of  Philip's, 
she  ventured  to  eay  that  she  thought  the  Greys  a  very  fine 
family,  and  kind  neighbours  to  her. 

"  And  much  looked  up  to  in  Deerbrook,"  added  Philip. 

"  And  a  great  blessing  to  their  poor  neighbours,"  said  hia 
mother. 

"  Dr.  Levitt  respects  them  for  theit  conscientious  dissent," 
observed  Philip. 

"And  Mr.  Hope,  who  knows  them  best,  says  they  are  a 
very  united  family  among  themselves,"  declared  Mrs.  En- 
Mrs.  Eowland  looked  from  one  to  the  other  as  each  spoke, 
and  asked  whether  they  were  both  out  of  their  senses. 

"  By  no  means,"  said  Philip  ;  "  I  never  was  more  in  earnest 
in  my  life," 

"  I  have  always  thought  just  what  I  now  say,"  protested 
Mrs.  Enderby. 

"  Tee,  my  dear  ma'am,"  said  the  daughter,  scomiuUy,  "  we 
are  all  aware  of  yonr  ways  of  thinking  on  some  points— of 

"  Of  my  mother's  love  of  justice  and  neighbourly  temper," 
said  Philip,  giving  his  little  nephew  a  glorious  somerset  from 
his  shoulder.  "  I  believe,  if  we  could  find  my  mother's  match, 
the  two  would  be  an  excellent  pair  to  put  into  Eddystone 
lighthouse.  They  would  chat  away  for  a  twelvemonth 
together  without  ever  quarrelling," 

"  Philip  do  let  that  poor  boy  alone,"  said  mamma.  "  Tou  are 
shaking  him  to  pieces." 

"We  have  both  had  enough  for  the  present,  hey,  Ned? 
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Mother,  I  am  at  yonr  Bervice,  if  you  are  going  to  call  at  the 

Mra.  Endeiby  rose  with  great  alacrity. 

"  Come  to  me,  my  pet,"  cried  momma.  "  Poor  Ned  shall 
KSt  his  head  in  mamma's  lap.  There,  there,  Toy  pet !" 
-  Mamma's  pet  was  not  the  most  agreeable  companion  to  her 
when  they  were  left  alone :  he  was  crying  lustily  after  tmole 
Philip,  for  all  mamma  could  say  about  uncle  ^lilip  always 
tiring  him  to  death. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 


The  affair  proceeded  rapidly,  as  such  affaire  should  do 
where  there  is  no  reason  for  delay.  There  was  no  moi«  talk 
of  Birmingham.  The  journey  which  was  to  have  been  taken 
in  a  few  (&ya  was  not  spoken  of  again.  The  external  arrange- 
ments advanced  well,  so  many  as  there  Were  anxious  about  this 
part  of  the  matter,  and  accomplished  ia  habits  of  business. 
Mr.  Eowland  was  happy  to  let  the  comer-house  to  Mr.  Hope, 
not  even  taking  advantage,  as  his  lady  advised,  of  its  being 
peculiarly  fit  for  a  surgeon's  residence,  from  its  having  a  door 
round  the  comer  (made  to  be  asuTgery-door!),  to  nuse  the  rent. 
Mr.  Bowland  behaved  handsomely  about  everything,  rent, 
alterations,  painting,  and  papering,  and  laying  out  the  garden 
anew.  Mr.  Grey  bestirred  himself  to  get  the  affairs  at  Bir- 
mingham settled ;  and  he  was  soon  enabled  to  inform  Mr.  Hope 
that  He8t«r's  fortune  was  ascertained,  and  that  it  was  smaller 
than  cotild  have  been  wished.  He  believed  his  consins  would 
have  seventy  pounds  a-year  each,  and  no  more.  It  was  some 
compensation  for  the  mortifying  nature  of  this  announcement, 
that  Mr.  Hope  evidently  did  not  care  at  all  about  the  matter. 
He  was  not  an  ambitious,  nor  yet  a  luxurious  man:  his 
practice  supplied  an  income  sufQcient  for  the  ease  of  young 
married  people,  and  it  was  on  the  increase. 

No  one  seemed  to  doubt  for  a  moment  that  Margaret  would 
live  with  her  sister.  There  was  no  other  home  for  her  ;  she 
and  Hester  had  never  been  parted  ;  there  seemed  no  reason 
for  their  parting  now,  and  every  inducement  for  their  remain- 
ing together.  Margaret  did  not  dream  of  objecting  to  this  ; 
she  only  made  it  a  condition  that  fifty  pounds  of  her  yearly 
income  should  go  into  the  iamily-stock,  thus  saving  her  from 
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Qklig»ti^  to  an)'  iWB  ior  irnr  mamtanwce.  liviiig  was  bq 
iheap  in  Deerbrook,  that  Margaret  was  asBured  that  she 
■ould  render  herself  qtiits  independent  by  paying  fifty  pounds 
-y^r  &)s  ^er  share  of  tte  household  expsosea,  and  reaerying 
'twenty  fm'  )}er  peEsaital  wa^N' 

3oth  tl|e  eistero  w^Ts  aqi^riaei]  to  find  bow  n)uch  pleaanre 
llbey  tqqt  in  the  prep^r^tiooa  fQr  thie  marriage.  Thejr  could 
fWd  W^^  beliered  it,  4uJ,  but  that  thay  were  too  happy  to  feel 
any  kind  of  contempt,  they  would  have  despised  themaelves  fai 
it.  But  such  contempt  would  have  been  misplaced.  All  things 
are  according  to  the  ideas  and  feelings  with  which  they  are 
connected  ;  and  if,  as  pld  George  IJerbert  says,  dusting  a  room 
is  an  act  of  religious  grace  when  it  is  done  from  a  feeling  of 
religious  duty,  furnishing  a  house  is  a  process  of  high  enjoy- 
ment when  it  IB  the  preparation  of  a.  boIR^  for  liAppy  love. 
The  (JwelUng  i$  Jiupg  4^  round  pith  brisl'''  anticipation^,  ^nd 
crowded  vi£  bU^M  th<iughtfi,  epat^  Qy  none,  p^b^,  ip^t 
present  to  &11.  Op  this  table,  and  by  tl)is  snug  firesioB,  will 
the  cheerful  winter  breakfast  gp  fprwapj,  wben  e^cji  is  about 
to  epter  on  the  gUj^ome  business  of  the  day  ;  and  tji^f  sof^ 
will  be  drawn  out,  and  (hose  window-cuitaiiis  will  be  closed, 
when  the  intellectual  pleasures  of  the  evening: — ihH  rewards 
of  the  laborious  day — begin,  Tl^ose  ground- windows  will 
st4pd  open  all  tiie  summer  uooq,  and  thp  dower  st^ds  wi^  be 

gay  and    ffagTHTit,  ;,flj|^    ^:))g    ah^ilpfg^ jarl nil r  will    be  tfac    COOl 

retrs^t  of.the  wearie^  husba^d^ Tpfleji Ti^'  come?  jfj  to'ifij^ft'om 
lyS-pIflftsgigflS  iailB.  There  wiU  stand  the  books  destined  to 
refresh  and  re^n^  bis  Ifigber  tastes ;  and  tbera  the  mi^ic  with 
wWpb  tbe  wife  will  indulge  him.  Here  will  they  first  feel 
yik^t  it  is  toffave  a  home  of  their  own — where  they  will  first 
enjoy  the  privapy  of  it,  the  security,  tlip  frpedom,  (he  cQpee- 
quence  in  the  eyes  of  others,  the  sacredness  in  their  own- 
ifeje  they  wiU  &rst  exercise  the  graces  of  hospitality,  and  fbe 
responsibility  of  control.  Here  will  they  feel  that  tbey 
have  attained  tbe  great  resting-place  of  their  life — t^e  revtu)g- 
place  of  their  individual  lot>  t>uf  only  the  starting-point  of  tbpfr 
activity.  Such  ia  the  work  of  tumishipg  a  bouse  oncp  in  a 
li&time.  }t  may  be  4  welconie  task  1^  the  fine  lady,  decking 
her  dr4wing-room  anew,  to  gratify  her  ambition,  op  divert 
her  enimi — it  may  be  a  satisfactory  labour  to  th^  elderly 
couple,  settling  thepselveB  afrpsli  when  their  .children  are 
dispersed  abroad,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  disced  tbq 
fufflitUTB  that  Ji;e  boja  Jj^ve  battered  and  spoiled-^ll  niay  Im 
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a  refined  anniSement  to  the  aeiSah  man  of  tut«,  wiahiag  ta 
prolong  or  recall  the  pleamirea  of  fbreign  travel ;  but  to  none 
is  it  the  coDBcioQB  delight  that  it  i^  to  ^oung  lofen  and 
tlieir  ejinpathigiogfrieads,  whether  the  scene  be  die  two  room* 
of  the  hopeful  young  artisan,  about  to  bring  home  his  bridd 
from  service )  or  the  palace  of  a  nobleman,  enriched  irith  in- 
tellectual luxurieB  for  the  lady  of  his  adoration ;  or  the  qUiet 
abode  of  an  nnamtudouB  ptofesdoiutl  man,  whose  aim  i» 
pHvaoy  and  comfort. 

Margaret's  delight  in  the  process  of  preparation  was  the 
meet  intense  of  all  that  was  felt^  except  periiaps  by  one  penon. 
Mrs.  Qtey  Rnd  Sophia  etijoyed  the  bustle,  and  the  eonsequence, 
and  llie  exercise  of  their  feminine  talents,  and  the  gossip  of 
the  village,  and  the  splteAilness  of  Mrs:  SowUnd's  criticisrast 
when  she  bad  reeorered  ftom  her  delight  at  her  brother's 
eseape  from  Hester,  and  hdd  leisure  to  be  ofifended  at  Mr.  Hope's 
marrying  into  the  Grey  connexion  so  decidedly.  The  children 
relished  the  mystery  of  buying  their  presents  secretly,  and 
hidijig  them  front  ^leir  cousins,  till  the  day  before  the 
wedding.  Sydn^  was  proud  to  help  Mat^atet  in  training 
the  CT^santhemuns,  putting  the  garden  into  winter  trim,  and 
in  pltoLting  round  the  walls  of  dte  alii^ery  with  large  ever- 
greens. Mr.  Grey  came  down  ahhost  eVery  evening  to  suggest 
and  approve  ;  and  Morris  lefr  her  needle  (now  busy  from 
morning  till  tiight  in  Hester's  service)  to  admite,  and  to 
speak  het  wishest  when  desired,  about  the  preparations  in  her, 
departnient.  Morris,  another  maid,  and  a  fbotbc^,  were  the 
onlv  servants  ;  and  Moiris  was  to  have  eveiything  as  she  liked 
best  for  her  own  i«gion.  But  Margaret  was  Os  eager  and 
interested  as  all  the  rest  together.  Her  heart  was  light  for  her 
rister  ;  and  for  the  first  time  since  she  was  capable  of  thought, 
she  bdieved  Ihat  Hester  was  going  to  be  happy.  Her  own  gain 
wks  almost  too  great  for  gratitnde  :  a  home,  a  brother,  and  reli^ 
from  the  responsibility  at  her  sister's  peace — as  oilen  as  she 
thought  of  these  blessings,  she  looked  almost  as  bright  as  Hester 
herself. 

How  was  Mr.  Hope,  all  this  while?  Well,  and  growing 
happier  eVery  day.  He  believed  himself  a  perfectly  happy 
man,  and  looked  back  with  wonder  to  the  struggle  which  it 
had  cost  bi"i  to  accept  his  present  lot.  He  was  not  only 
entirely  recovered  from  hiR  accident  before  the  rich  month  of 
Oetob^  came  in,  but  truly  thankiul  for  it  as  the  means  of 
bringifa]^  to  his  koowled^  soboer  at  least,  the  d«nit*d  affection 
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wJiicB  he  had  inspired.  It  cannot  but  be  animating,  flattering, 
delightful  to  a,  man  of  strong  domestic  tendencies,  to  know 
himself  the  object  of  the  exclusive  attachment  of  a  strong- 
minded  and  noble-hearted  woman  :  and  when,  in  addition  to 
this,  her  society  affords  the  delight  of  mental  accomplishment 
and  personal  beauty,  such  as  Hester's,  he  must  be  a  churl 
indeed  If  be  does  not  greatly  enjoy  the  present,  and  indulge  in 
sweet  anticipationB  for  the  future.  Hope  also  brought  the 
whole  power  of  his  will  to  bear  upon  hia  circumstances.  He 
dwelt  upon  all  the  happiest  features  of  his  lot ;  and,  in  his 
admiration  of  Hester,  thought  as  little  as  he  could  of  Margaret. 
He  had  the  daily  delight  of  seeing  how  he  constituted  the 
new-bom  happiness  of  her  whose  life  was  to  be  devoted  to 
him :  he  heard  of  nothing  but  rejoicings  and  blessings,  and 
fully  believed  himself  the  happy  man  that  every  one  declared 
bim.  He  dwelt  on  the  prospect  of  a  home  full  of  domestic 
attachment,  of  rational  pnjsuit,  of  intellectual  resource  ;  and 
looked  forward  to  a  life  of  religious  usefulness,  of  vigorous 
devotedness  to  others,  of  which  he  trusted  that  hie  first  act  of 
self-sacrifice  and  its  coDsequencea  were  the  earnest  and  the 
pledge.  He  had  never  for  a  moment  repented  what  he  had 
done ;  and  now,  when  he  hastily  recurred  to  the  stru^le  it 
had  cost  him,  it  was  chiefly  to  moralise  on  the  short-sighted- 
ness of  men  in  their  wishes,  and  to  be  grateful  for  his  own 
present  satisfaction.  A  few  cold  misgivings  had  troubled  him, 
and  continued  to  trouble  him,  if  Hester  at  any  time  looked  at 
all  less  bright  and  serene  than  usual :  but  he  concluded  that 
these  were  merely  the  cloud-shadows  which  neoessarilj  chequer 
all  the  sunshine  of  this  world.  Hg  .told  himself  that  when 
two  human  beings  become  closely  dependent  on  each  other, 
their  peace  must  hang  upon  the  variations  in  one  another's 
moods  ;  and  that  moods  must  vary  in  all  mortals.  He  per- 
suaded himself  that  this  was  a  necessary  consequence  ot  the 
relation,  and  to  be  received  as  a  slight  set-off  against  the 
unfathomable  blessings  of  sympathy.  He_juuLBladed  that  he 
had  deceived  himself  about  his  feelings  for  Margaret ;  he 
must  have  been  mistaken  ;  for  he  could  now  receive  from  her 
the  opening  confidence  of  a  sister  ;  he  could  cordially  agree  to 
the  arrangement  of  her  living  with  them  ;  he  could  co-operate 
with  her  in  the  preparation  for  the  coming  lime,  without  any 
emotion  which  was  inconsistent  with  his  duty  to  Hester. 
With  unconscious  prudence,  he  merely  said  this  to  himself 
"od  let  it  pass,  reverting  to  his  beautiml,  hia  happy,  his  own 
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Hester,  and  the  fatttre  ^ears  over  which  her  image  spread  its 
sunahine.  The  one  peraon  who  relished  the  task  of  preparation 
more  than  Margaret  herself  was  Hope.  Every  advance  in  the 
work  Beemed  to  bring  him  nearer  to  the  source  of  the  happiness 
he  felt.  Every  day  of  which  they  marked  the  lapse  appeared 
to  open  wider  the  portals  of  that  home  which  he  was  now 
more  than  ever  habituated  to  view  as  the  sanctuary  of  duty, 
oi  holiness,  and  of  peac«.  All  remarked  on  Mr.  Hope's  altered 
looks.  The  shyness  and  coldness  with  which  he  had  seemed 
to  receive  the  first  cnngratulatioiis  on  his  engagement,  and 
which  excited  wonder  in  many,  and  uneasiness  in  a  few,  had 
now  given  place  to  a  gaiety  only  subdued  by  a  more  tender 
happiness.  Even  Mrs.  Grey  need  no  longer  watch  his  coun- 
tenance and  manner,  and  weigh  his  words  with  anxiety,  and 
try  to  forget  that  there  was  a  secret  between  them. 

One  ground  of  Mr.  Hope's  confidence  was  Hester's  candonr. 
She  had  truly  told  her  sister,  she  felt  it  was  no  time  for  pride 
when  he  offered  himself  to  her.  Her  pride  was  strong  ;  but 
there  was  something  in  her  as  mnch  stronger  in  force  than  her 
pride  as  it  was  higher  in  its  nature ;  and  she  had  owned  her 
love  with  a  frankness  which  had  commanded  his  esteem  as 
much  as  it  engaged  his  generosity.  She  had  made  a  no  less 
open  avowal  of  her  taults  to  him.  She  had  acknowledged 
the  imperfections  of  her  temper  ((he  sorest  of  her  troubles) 
both  at  the  outset  of  their  engagement,  and  often  since.  At 
first,  the  confessioQ  was  made  in  an  undoubting  confidence 
that  she  should  be  reasonable,  and  amiable,  and  serene  hence- 
forth for  ever,  while  she  had  him  by  her  side.  Subsequent 
experience  had  moderated  this  confidence  into  a  hope  that,  by 
his  example,  and  under  his  guidance^  she  should  be  enabled 
to  EurQU)iuit^^^L6r-^«yQTgs.  He  sh^o^d  tliis  libpe  with  her ; 
pleSged  himself  to  her  and  to  himself  to  forbear  as  he  would 
be  forborne ;  to  aid  her,  and  to  honour  her  efforts ;  and  he 
frequently  declared,  for  his  own  satis&ction  and  hers,  that  all 
must  be  safe  between  them  while  such  generous  candour  was 
the  ibundation  of  their  intercourse, — a  generosity  and  candour 
in  whose  noble  presence  anperficiai  failings  of  temper  were  as 
nothing.  He  admitted  that  her  temper  was  not  perfect ;  and 
he  must  ever  remember  his  own  foreknowledge  of  this  :  but 
he  must  also  bear  in  mind  whence  this  foreknowledge  was 
derived,  and  pay  everlasting  honour  to  the  greatness  of  soul 
to  which  he  owed  it. 

An  early  day  in  December  was  fixed  for  the  marriage,  and 
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no  cause  of  delay  occtirred.  There  happened  to  be  no  patiftifli 
ao  dangerously  ill  as  to  prevent  Mr.  Hope's  absence  for  his 
brief  wedding  trip  ;  the  work-people  were  as  nearly  punctual 
as  could  be  expected,  and  the  house  was  all  but  ready.  The 
wedding  was  really  to  take  place,  therefore,  though  Mrs. 
Rowland  gave  out  that  in  her  opinion  the  engagement  had 
been  a  surprisingly  short  one ;  that  she  hoped  the  young 
people  knew  what  they  were  about,  while  sdi  their  fiiends 
Were  in  such  a  burry ;  that  it  was  a  wretched  tilne  of  year  fbr 
a  wedding;  and  that,  in  her  opinioa,  it  would  have  beeB 
much  pleaSanter  to  wait  for  fine  spring  weather. 

As  it  happened,  the  weather  was  finer  thah  it  had  beeti 
almost  any  day  of  the  preceding  spring.  The  day  before  the 
wedding  was  sunny  and  mild  as  an  October  ihorning,  ahd  the 
fires  seemed  to  be  blazing  niore  fot  show  than  use.  When 
Mr.  Hope  dropped  in  at  the  Gte^s',  at  two  o'clock,  he  fouhd 
the  family  dining.  It  was  a  fancy  of  Mrs.  Grey's  to  dine  eaxly 
on  what  She  considered  busy  days.  An  early  dinner  was,  wi^ 
her,  a  specific  for  the  despatoh  of  businessf  On  this  day,  the 
arrangement  was  rather  absurd;  for  the  great  evil  of  the  time 
was,  that  everything  was  done,  except  what  conld  not  be  tran- 
sacted till  the  evening  ;  and  the  hours  were  actually  hkngii^ 
heavy  on  the  hands  of  some  members  of  the  family.  Morris 
had  packed  Hester's  clothes  fbr  her  little  journey,  and  pnt  oUt 
of  sight  all  the  mourning  of  both  sisters,  escept  what  they 
actually  had  on.  Sophia's  dress  for  the  next  morning  was  laid 
out,  in  readiness  to  be  put  on,  and  the  preparations  for  the 
breakfast  were  as  coibplet^  as  they  could  be  twenty  honrs 
beforehand.  It  only  remcdned  to  lake  a  final  vieiv  of  the 
house  in  the  evening  (when  the  children's  ptesents  were  to  be 
discovered),  and  to  cut  the  wedding-cake.  In  the  interval, 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done.  Conversation  flawed  ;  every 
one  was  dull ;  and  it  was  a  relief  to  the  rest  when  Mr:  Hope 
proposed  to  Hester  to  take  a  walk. 

Mrs.  Rowland  would  have  laughed  at  the  ideft  of  a  Walk  oh 
a  December  aflemooh,  if  she  had  happened  to  know  of  the 
circumstance ;  but  others  than  lovers  might  have  considered 
it  plettsant.  The  sun  was  still  an  hoar  from  its  setting  ;  ahd 
high  in  the  pale  heaven  %as  the  large  moon,  ready  to  shine 
upon  the  fields  and  woods,  and  shed  a  milder  day.  No  irost 
had  yet  bound  up  the  earth  ;  it  had  only  stripped  the  trees 
with  a  touch  as  gentle  as  that  of  the  fruit-gatherer.  No 
Vdntr^  giista  had  yet  ewt^pt  through  the  woods  i  and  all  there 
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vse  this  di^  B8  still  u  in  the  autumn  noon,  when  the  nnt  is 
heard  to  drop  upon  the  fallen  leaves,  and  the  light  squirrel  is 
startled  at  the  rustle  aloug  its  own  path.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  the  lovers  took  their  way  to  the  Spring  in  the  Vernon 
woods,  the  spot  which  bad  witnessed  more  of  their  confidence 
than  any  other.  In  the  alcove  above  it  they  had  taken  shelter 
froin  the  summer  storm  and  the  autumn  shower;  they  had  sat 
oa  its  brink  for  many  an  hour,  when  the  pure  depths  of  its 
rocky  basia  seemed  hke  coolness  itself  in  the  midst  of  heat, 
and  when  fallipg  leaves  fluttered  down  the  wind,  ftud  dimpled 
the  surface  of  the  water.  They  now  pau^d  once  more  under 
shelter  of  the  rock  which  overhung  one  side  of  the  basiii,  and 
listeoed  to  the  trickle  of  the  spring.  If  "aside  the  devil 
turned  for  envy"  in  the  psessnoe  of  the  p«r  in  Paradise,  it 
night  be  thought  that  he  would  take  Hight  from  this  scene 
also ;  ffom  the  view  of  this  resting  of  the  lovers  on  their 
nuLrringe  eve,  when  the  )ast  sun  of  their  separate  lives  was 
sinking,  aad  the  separate  husioess  of  their  existenoe  was 
finished,  and  their  paths  had  met  before  the  gate  of  their 
paradise,  and  they  were  only  waiting  for  the  portal  to  open  to 
tiiem.  But  there  was  that  on  Hester's  brow  which  would 
have  made  the  devil  look  closer.  She  was  .discomposed,  and 
her  replies  to  what  was  said  were  brief,  and  not  much  ta  the 
piirpose.  After  a  few  moments'  silence,  Mr.  Hope  said  gaily — ■ 
"  There  i^  something  on  our  minds,  Hester,      Come,  what 

jsit?" 

"  Do  not  say  '  oi^r  minds.'  You  know  you  never  have  any- 
thing ou  yours.  I  believe  it  is  against  your  nature ;  and  I 
^now  it  is  against  your  principles.     Do  not  say  'our  minds.'" 

*'  I  say  it  because  it  is  true.     I  never  see  you  look  grave 

but  my  heart  ia  as  heavy .    But  never  miud  that.    What 

is  the  matter,  love  ?  " 

"Nothing,"  Eighed  Hester.      "Nothing  that  any  one  can 

help  • .    People  may  say  what  they  will,  Edward :  but 

there  eaq  bo  no  escape  from  living  abne  la  this  world,  after  ftll." 

"What  do  vou  ineani"' 

f  I  mean  what  no  one,  not  even  you,  can  gainsay.  I  meaa 
(hat  'the  heart  knoweth  its  own  bittemeaa  ;'  that  we  have 
disappointments,  and  anxieties,  and  remorse,  and  many,  many 
kinds  of  trouble  that  we  can  never  tell  to  any  human  being— 
that  none  have  any  concern  with — that  we  should  never  dare 
to  telL     We  must  be  alone  in  the  world,  aiter  all." 

"  Whpre  is  your  fiiith,  while  you  feel  so  ? "  asked  Edward, 


smiling.  "  Do  you  really  think  that  confidence  proceeds  only 
■while  people  believe  each  other  perfect, — while  ■fliey  have  not 
anxietiea,  and  disappointments,  and  remorse?  Do  you  not 
feel  that  our  faults,  or  rather  our  failures,  bind  us  together?" 

"Our  faults  bind  us  together!"  exclaimed  Hester.  "  Oh 
how  happy  I  should  be,  if  I  could  think  thati" 

"  We  cannot  but  think  it.  We  shall  find  it  so,  love,  every 
day.  When  our  fa^ith  fails,  when  we  are  discouraged,  instead 
of  fighting  the  battle  with  our  faithlesGneas  alone,  we  shall 
come  to  one  another  for  courage,  for  stimulus,  fi^r  help  to  see 
the  bright,  the  true  side  of  everything." 

"  That  supposes  that  we  can  do  bo,"  said  Hester,  sadly. 
"  But  I  cannot,  I  have  all  my  life  intended  to  repose  entire 
confidence,  and  I  have  never  done  it  yet," 

"  Yes  :  you  have  in  me.  You  cannot  help  it.  You  think 
that  you  cannot,  only  because  you  mean  more  by  reposing 
confidence  than  others  do.  Your  spirit  is  too  noble,  too  in- 
genuous, too  humble  for  concealment.  You  cannot  help  your- 
self, Hester  :  you  have  fuUy  confided  in  me,  and  you  will  go 
on  to  do  so." 

Hester  shook  her  head  moumfiilly.  "  I  Lave  done  it 
hitherto  with  you,  and  with  you  only,"  said  she :  "  and  the 
reason  has  been — you  know  the  reason — the  same  which 
made  me  own  all  to  you,  that  first  evening  in  the  shrubbery. 
Ah  I  I  see  you  think  that  this  is  a  lasting  security ;  that,  as 
you  will  never  change,  I  never  shall :  bat  you  do  not  under- 
stuid  me  wholly  yet.  There  is  something  that  yon  do  not 
know, — that  I  cannot  make  yon  believe  :  but  you  will  find  it 
true,  when  it  is  too  late.  ^^a-^ooA  infliiannn  in  pmminnr'nf' 
''^with  me  ;  many,  all  have  been  tried  ;  and  the  evil  that  ia  in 
pie  gets  the  better  of  them  all  at  last" 

She  snatched  her  hand  from  her  lover's,  and  covered  her 
face  to  hide  her  tears. 

"I  shall  not  contradict  you,  Hester,"  said  he,  tenderly,' 
"  because  you  will  only  abase  yourself  the  more  in  your  own 
eyes.  But  tell  me  agMn — where  is  your  faith,  while  you  let 
spectres  from  the  past  glide  over  into  the  future,  to  terrify 
you?  I  say  'you'  and  not  'us,'  because  I  am  not  terrified. 
I  fear  nothing.  I  trust  you,  and  I  tmet  TTini  who  brought 
us  together,  and  moved  you  to  lay  open  your  honest  heart  to 
me." 

"  My  sick  heart,  Edward.  It  is  sick  with  fear.  I  thought 
I  had  got  over  it.     I  thought  you  had  cured  it ;  and  that  now, 
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on  tlus  day,  of  all  days,  I  should  have  been  iitll  of  your  spirit 
—of  ihe  spirit  vbich  made  me  so  happy  a  few  weeks  ago,  that 
I  was  sure  I  shoold  never  fall  back  again.  But  I  am  disap- 
pointed in  myself,  Edward — wholly  disappointed  in  myself. 
I  have  often  been  so  before,  but  this  time  it  is  fatal.  I  shall 
never  make  you  happy,  Edward." 

"  Neither  God  nor  man  requires  it  of  you,  Hester.    Dismiss 

"  Oh,  bear  me  I "  cried  Hester,  in  great  agitatdon.  "  I  vowed 
to  devot«  myself  to  my  lather's  happiness,  when  my  mother 
died ;  I  promised  to  place  the  most  abBolut«  confidence  in  him. 
I  lailed.  I  fancied  miserable  things.  I  foncied  he  loved 
Mnrg^Tft -hrttfT  ;  and  that  I  was  not  necessary  to  him;  and  I 
was  too  proud,  too  selfish,  to  tell  him  so :  and  wheo  he  was 
dying,  and  commended  Margaret  and  me  to  each  other — Oh, 
BO  solemnly  I — I  am  sure  it  was  in  compassion  to  me — and  I 
shrank  from  it,  even  at  that  moment.  When  we  came  here, 
and  Margaret  and  I  felt  ourselves  alone  among  strangers,  we 
promised  the  same  confidence  1  vowed  to  my  father.  The 
next  thing  waa — perhaps  you  saw  it — I  j;rew  jealous  of 
M^t^AT^'s  h:^vjjg  ii.nnt,hpr.  fripnil,  though  Maria  was  as  ready 
to  be  my  friend  as  hers,  if  I  had  only  been  worthy  of  it.  Up 
to  &is  hour — at  this  very  moment,  I  believe  I  am  jealous  of 
Maria — and  with  Margaret  before  my  eyes — Margaret  who 
loves  me  as  her  own  soul,  and  yet  has  never  felt  one  moment's 
jealousy  of  you,  I  am  certain,  if  her  heart  was  known.'' 

*'  We  will  rejoice,  then,  in  Margaret's  peace  of  mind,  the 
reward  of  her  fkith." 

"  Oh,  so  I  do  1  I  bless  God  that  she  is  rewarded,  better 
than  by  me.  But  you  see  how  it  is.  You  see  how  I  poison 
every  one's  life.  I  never  made  anybody  happy  I  I  never  shall 
make  anyone  happy !" 

"  Let  us  put  the  thought  of  making  happiness  out  of  our 
minds  altogether,"  said  Hope.  "  I  am  persiwdedihat  half  the 
miserjioJiiajKOtlii.  comes  of  straining  after  happiness." 

"After  our  own,"  said  Hester.  "  I  could  give  up  my  own. 
Bat  yours  !     I  cannot  put  yours  oat  of  my  thoughts." 

"  Yea,  you  can;  and  you  will  when  you  give  yoiir  fiuth  fair 
plsy.  Why  cannot  yon  trust  God  wili  my  happiness  as  well 
as  your  own  ?  And  why  cannot  you  trust  me  to  do  without 
happness,  if  it  be  necessary,  as  well  as  yourself?" 

"  I  know,"  said  Hester,  "  that  you  are  as  willing  to  forego 
all  lor  me  as  I  am  for  you  ;  but  I  cannot,  I  dare  not,  consent 
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to  the  rielt.  Oh,  Edward  I  if  ever  yon  wished  to  give  me  ease, 
dowbstlftBk  nowI  Give  me  up!  I  shall  make  jou  wretobod. 
Give  me  up,  Edward !" 

tJope'g  spirit  ifaa  far  one  instant  wrapped  in  storra.  He 
raooiled  from  the  future,  and  at  the  moment  of  recoil  came 
this  offer  of  release.  One  moment's  thought  of  freedom,  one 
moment's  thought  of  Margaret  convulsed  his  soul;  but  before 
he  could  speak  the  tempest  bad  passed  away.  Hester's  face, 
JrightfuUy  agitst«d,  was  upraised :  bis  countenance  seemed 
hesTenlj  to  her  when  he  smiled  upon  her,  and  replied — 

"  I  will  not.  Yoii  are  mine  ;  and,  aa  1  said  beforS)  ail  our 
iailures,  all  ou7  beait-sicknees,  must  bind  us  the  more  to  each 

"Then  you  must  sustain  me — you  must  cure  ma — you 
most  do  what  DO  one  has  ever  yet  been  able  to  do.  Bat  above 
all,  Edward,  you  must  never,  happen  what  may,  cast  me  off." 

"  That  13,  BB  you  gay,  what  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  i<i" 
said  ha,  smiling.  '*  Your  father's  teodemese  wa«  greatest  at 
tha  last;  and  Mai^ret  loves  you,  you  know,  as  her  own  sou]. 
Let  us  avoid  promises,  but  let  us  rest  upon  these  truths. 
And  now,"  continued  he,  as  he  drew  nearer  to  her^  and 
niade  his  shoulder  a  resting-place  for  her  throbbing  bead, 
*'  I  have  heard  your  thoughts  for  the  fiiture.  WjU  you  bear 
mine?" 

Hester  made  an  effort  to  still  her  weeping. 

"Isaid  jugt  now,  that  I  believe  half  the  misery  in  our  lives 
is  owing  to  straining  after  happiness  ;  and  I  think,  too,  that 
much  of  our  sin  is  owing  to  our  disturbing  ourselves  too  much 
about  our  duty.  Instead  of  yielding  a  glad  obedieqce  from 
hour  to  hciuz,  it  is  the  weakness  of  moay  of  ue  to-rtretcK  to 
forward  into  the  future,  which  is  beyond  our  present  reach, 
and  torment  ourselves  with  apprehensions  of  sin,  which  we 
should  be  aabamed  of  if  they  related  to  pain  and  danger." 

"  Oh,  if  you  could  prove  to  me  that  such  is  my  weakness  !" 
cried  Hester. 

"  I  believe  that  it  is  yours,  and  I  know  that  it  is  my  own, 
my  Hest«r.  We  must  watch  over  one  another.  Tell  ma,  is 
it  not  &itblees  to  let  our  hearts  be  troubled  about  gny  possible 
evil  which  we  cannot,  at  the  moment  of  the  trouble,  prevent  ? 
And  ore  we  not  sacrificing,  what  is,  at  the  time,  of  the  most 
importance — our  repose  of  mind,  the  holiness,  the  religion  of 
the  hour?" 

"  I  know  I  have  defiled  the  holiness  of  this  hour,"  mid 
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Heater,  hnmbly.  "  But  as  my  thoughts  were  troubled)  was 
it  not  better  to  speak  them  ?    I  could  not  but  epeok  them." 

"  You  cannot  but  do  and  Speak  what  is  most  honomablej 
and  true,  and  generous,  Hester  ;  and  that  is  the  very  reasoa 
why  I  Wouid  fain  have  you  trust,  for  the  future  as  well  as  the 
present,  to  the  impulse  of  the  hour.  Surely,  love,  the  {proba- 
tion of  the  hour  is  enough  for  the  strength  of  every  one  of  us." 

"  Far,  far  too  much  for  me." 

"  At  timts,  too  much  for  all.  Well,  then,  whttt  hate  we  to 
do  ?  To  rest  the  care  of  each  other's  happiness  upon  Him 
whose  bare  it  is  :  to  be  ready  to  do  without  it,  as  we  would 
hold  ourselves  ready  to  do  without  this,  ol'  that,  or  thti  dther 
comibrt,  or  supposed  means  of  happiness.  Depend  upon  it, 
this  happiness  is  too  subtle  and  too  divine  a  thing  for  bur 
manag^nent.  We  haVe  nothing  to  do  with  it  but  to  enjoy  it 
when  it  comes.  Mett  say  of  it- — "  Lo  !  it  Is  here !"— "  Lo  1 
there  1" — but  txnx  baa  m»B  lud  ht^  a(  it  miA  s  voluntaty 
grasp." 

"  But  we  «an  banish  it,"  said  Hester, 

"  Alas  I  yes  :  and  what  else  do  We  do  at  the  very  moment 
when  we  afflict  ourselves  about  the  future  P  Sutely  oUr 
fauSineeS  is  to  keep  our  hearts  open  for  it — holy  and  at  peace, 
fimm  moment  to  moment,  from  day  to  day." 

"  And  yet,  is  it  not  oar  privilege — said  at  least  to  be  so — 
to  look  before  and  after?  I  am  not  sure,  however,  that  I 
always  think  this  a  prlTilege.  1  long  sDmetimes  to  be  any 
bird  of  the  air,  that  I  might  live  for  the  present  moment  alohe." 

"  Let  ufl  be  so  fir  birds  of  the  air — free  as  they,  neither 
ttJiling  nor  spinning  out  anxious  thoughts  for  the  future  :  but 
why,  with  all  this,  should  We  not  Use  oUr  human  privilege  of 
looking  before  and  after,  to  enrich  and  sanctify  the  present  ? 
Should  we  enjoy  the  wheat-fields  in  June  as  we  do  If  we  knew 
nothing  of  Seed-time,  and  had  nevet  heard  of  harvest?  And 
how  should  yob  and  I  feel  at  this  moment,  sitting  here,  if  we 
had  no  recbUection  of  walks  in  shrubberies,  and  no  prospect 
of  a  home,  and  a  lifbtime  to  spend  in  it,  to  make  this  moment 
sacred  ?  Look  at  those  red-breasts :  shall  we  change  lots 
with  fliem?'' 

"No,  no;  let  us  look  forward  j  but  how?  We  cannot 
pASnade  ourselves  that  We  are  better  than  we  are,  for  the  sake 
ef  makitig  the  future  bright;" 

"  Ttue :  and  therefore  it  must  be  God's  future,  and  nbt  our 
own,  that  we  must  look  forward  to." 
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"  That  is  for  confessors  and  martyre,"  said  Hester.  "  They 
can  look  peaceiully  before  and  ailer,  when  there  is  a  bright 
life  and  a  world  of  hopes  lying  behind ;  and  nothing  around 
and  before  tbem  but  ignominy  and  poverty,  or  prison,  or 
tortnre,  or  death.  They  can  do  this:  but  not  such  as  L 
God's  iutnre  is  enough  foi  them — the  triumph  of  truth  and 
holinesa  ;  but ." 

"  And  I  believe  it  would  be  enoi^h  for  you  in  their 
BttuatioQ,  Heater.  I  believe  you  could  be  a  martyr  for  opinion. 
Why  cannot  you  and  I  brave  the  suffering  of  our  own  fanlts 
as  we  would  meet  sicknees  or  bereavement  from  Heaven,  and 
torture  and  death  from  men?" 

"Is  this  the  prospect  in  view  of  which  you  marry  me?" 

"  It  is  the  prospect  in  view  of  which  all  of  us  are  ever 
Eving,  since  we  are  aU  faulty,  and  must  all  suffer.  Bat 
marriage  justifies  a  holier  and  happier  anticipation.  The 
faults  of  human  beings  are  temporary  features  of  their 
prospect :  their  virtues  are  the  firm  ground  under  their  feet, 
and  the  bright  arch  over  their  heads.     la  it  not  so?" 

"  If  so,  how  selfish,  how  ungrateful  have  I  been  in  making 
myself  and  you  so  miserable  1     But  I  do  so  fear  myself  1 " 

"  Let  ua  fear  nothing,  but  give  all  our  care  to  the  day  and 
ihe  hour.  I  am  confident  tbat  thia  is  the  trne  obedience,  and 
the  true  wisdom.  If  the  temper  of  the  hour  is  rigbt,  nothing 
is  wrong." 

"  And  I  am  sure,  if  the  temper  of  the  hour  is  wrong, 
nothing  ia  right.      If  one  could  always  remember  this  — " 

"  If  we  could  always  remember  this,  we  should  perhaps 
find  ouraelves  a  little  above  the  aogels,  inatead  of  being,  like 
the  aerene,  the  F^n^lons  of  our  race,  a  little  below  them.  We 
shall  not  always  remember  it,  love  ;  but  we  must  remihd  each 
other  as  faithfully  as  may  be." 

"Yott  must  bring  me  here,  when  I  forget,"  said  Hester. 
"This  spring  will  always  murmur  the  truth  to  me  —  'If 
the  temper  of  the  hour  is  right  nothing  is  wrong.'  How 
wrong  has  my  temper  been  within  this  hour  1" 

"  Let  it  pass,  my  Hester.  We  are  all  £titjdess  at  times, 
and  without  the  excuse  of  meek  and  anxious  love.  Is  it 
possible  that  the  moon  casts  tbat  shadow?" 

"  The  dark,  dark  hour  is  gone,"  said  Hester,  smiling  as  she 
looked  up,  and  the  moon  shone  on  her  &ce.  "  Nothing  is 
wrong.  Who  would  have  believed,  an  hour  ago,  that  I  should 
nowsayso?"  r.       Xioogk" 
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"  When  yon  would  have  given  me  np,"  ssid  Hope,  smiling. 

"  Oh,  let  us  forget  it  all !  Let  us  go  somewhere  else.  Who 
will  say  this  is  winter  ?  Is  it  October,  or  '  the  first  mild  day 
of  March?'     It  might  be  either." 

"  There  is  not  a  breath  to  chill  ua  ;  and  these  leaves — ^what 
a  soft  autumn  carpet  they  make !  They  have  no  wintrv 
orispness  yet." 

There  was  one  inexhanstibie  subject  to  which  they  now 
recurred — Mr.  Hope's  femily.  He  told  over  again,  what 
Hester  was  never  weary  of  hearing,  how  his  sisters  would 
cherish  her,  whenever  circumstances  should  allow  them  to 
meet — how  Emily  and  she  would  suit  heat,  but  how  Anne 
would  look  up  to  her.  Aa  for  Frank .  But  this  repre- 
sentation of  what  Frank  would  say,  and  think,  and  do,  was 
somewhat  checked  and  impaired  by  the  recollection  that 
Frank  was  just  about  this  time  receiving  the  letter  in  which 
Margaret's  superiority  to  Hester  was  pretty  plainly  set  forth. 
The  answer  to  that  letter  would  arrive,  some  time  or  other, 
and  the  anticipated  awkwardness  of  that  circumstance  caused 
some  unpleasant  feelings  at  this  moment,  as  it  had  often  done 
before,  during  the  last  few  weeks.  Nothing  could  be  easier 
than  to  set  the  matter  right  with  Frank,  as  was  already  done 
with  Emily  and  Anne  ;  the  first  letter  might  occasion  some 
difficulty.  Frank  was  passed  over  lightly,  and  the  foreground 
of  the  picture  of  family  welcome  was  occupied  by  Emily  and 

It  was  ahnost  an  hour  from  their  leaving  the  Spring  before 
the  lovers  reached  home.  They  were  neither  cold  nor  tired ; 
they  were  neither  merry  nor  sad.  The  traces  of  tears  were  on 
Hester's  face;  but  even  Margaret  was  satisfied  when  she  saw 
her  leaning  oa  Edward's  arm,  receiving  the  presents  of  the 
children  where  alone  the  children  would  present  them — in  the 
new  house.  There  was  no  fancy  about  the  arrangements,  no 
ceremony  about  the  cake  and  the  ring,  to  which  Hester  did 
not  submit  with  perfect  grace.  Notwithstanding  the  traces  of 
her  tears,  she  had  never  looked  so  beautiful. 

The  same  opinion  was  repeated  the  next  morning  by  all  the 
many  who  saw  her  in  church,  or  who  caught  a  glimpse  of  her, 
in  her  way  to  and  from  it.  No  weddiig  was  ever  kept  a 
sfecret  in  Deerbroofc ;  and  Mr.  Hope's  was  the  one  iu  which 
concealment  was  least  of  all  possible.  The  church  was  half- 
full,  and  the  path  to  the  church-door  was  lined  with  gazers. 
Those  who  were  obliged  to  remain  at  home  looked  abroad 
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irom  theit  doors;  bo  thdt  all  were  gratified  more  or  leas. 
Every  one  on  Mr.  Grey's  premisea  had  a  holiday — including 
MisB  Young,  though  Mrs.  Rowland  did  not  see  why  her 
children  should  lose  a  day'a  instruction,  because  A  dittadfe 
couain  of  Mr.  Grey's  was  married.  The  tnarriagti  Was  made 
far  too  Inuch  a  fusa  of  for  her  taste  ;  and  she  vowed  that 
whenever  she  parted  with  her  own  Matilda,  there  should  be  (t 
much  greater  refinement  in  the  Wode.  Every  oUe  else 
appeared  satisfied.  The  sun  shone  ;  the  bells  railg ;  and  tha 
serranta  drank  the  health  cf  the  bride  and  bridegrooiil: 
Margaret  succeeded  in  swallowii^  her  teats^  and  was,  in  her 
inmost  Aoul,  thankful  for  Hettet  and  herself.  The  letter^  to 
Mr.  Hope's  sisters  and  brother,  !ei^  open  fbr  the  signatory  Of 
Edward  and  Hestet  Hope^  were  closed  ttnd  despat^htid  ;  Mid 
the  news  wtta  communicated  to  two '  or  three  of  the  IbhatsonS* 
nearest  fiienda  at  Bimitngham.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grey  agr^Af 
at  the  etld  of  the  day,  that  a  Wedding  was,  to  he  eute,  A  liibic 
fttiguing  affkir  for  quiet  people  like  theitiflelTfes)  bttt  thai 
noting  could  have  gone  Off  better. 


CHAPTBE  XT. 


Mb.  Hope's  professional  duties  would  not  permit  him  to  be 
long  absent,  even  on  such  an  occasion  as  his  Wedding  journey. 
The  young  couple  went  only  to  Oxford,  and  were  to  rettlrn  ih  a 
week,  Margaret  thought  that  this  week  never  would  he  oter. 
It  was  not  only  that  she  longed  for  test  in  a  home  once  more, 
and  Was  et^er  to  repose  upon  her  neV  privilege  of  having  a 
brother :  she  was  also  anxious  about  Hester, — anxious  to  be 
conTinced,  by  the  observation  of  the  eye  and  the  hearing  of 
tlie  ear,  that  her  sister  waa  enjoying  that  peace  of  Spirit  which 
reason  seemed  to  declare  must  be  hers.  It  Would  be  difQctllt 
to  determine  how  much  Margaret's  attachment  to  her  eieier 
was  deepened  aad  strengthened  by  the  incessant  solicitude  she 
had  felt  for  her,  ever  since  this  attachment  had  groWn  ont  of 
the  companionship  of  their  childhood.  She  could  scarcely 
remember  the  time  when  she  had  not  been  in  a  state  of  either 
hope  or  fear  for  Hester ; — ^hope  that,  in  some  ne#  cifoom- 
stancea,  she  would  be  happy  at  last ;  or  dread  lest  these  new 
circufflstdnces  should  Oil,  as  all  prbcedb^  infltlenced  bad  Wei. 
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If  HesteF  }ia4  be«B  leu  oandid  ttad  Iqh  gwerpiu  th»n  ilie  WU| 

bsr  sister'a  affection  might  have  giveii  way  luider  the  repeated 
trials  4qd  digappointnieDte  it  bad  hftd  to  SHstaia  ;  and  there 
were  times  wlien  Mai^ret'i  patience  had  givea  way,  and  she 
had  for  a  brief  while  wished,  and  almost  rewired,  that  she 
could  and  ^ould  regard  with  iadifierenca  the  state  of  mind  of 

priag  cpnteiited.  Bqt  such  r«8olutioi)8  qf  indifierencs  dis' 
solved  before  her  sister's  aezt  qianifestations  of  generosity,  or 
^peals  to  the  forgivenew  of  tho»p  about  her.  Margaret 
always  ended  by  supposing  herself  the  cause  of  the  evil  ;  that 
she  )iad  been  iuconsiderate  ;  that  she  could  not  ^ow  sufficiently 
for  a  |e|isitiysness  greater  than  )ier  o^^n ;  and  above  all,  that 
sh«  v^s  Dot  fiflly  wortby  of  sacl)  affeotions  as  fester's — not 
soScieot  for  such  a  mind  and  heart.  She  had  looked  forward, 
with  ardept  expectation  wben  she  was  happiest,  twd  with 
sickly  drea4  wlien  she  was  depresse^i  to  the  ^veat  of  Hester's 
piarriage,  as  that  which  iniist  decide  whether  she  could  be 
happy,  or  whether  bar  life  was  to  be  tiu\)ughaq|^  the  scene  of 
cooflict  that  its  opening  years  had  been.  HeBtei''s  coi>nexiou 
was  all  that  she  could  have  desired,  and  far  beyond  her  utmost 
hopes.  This  brother-in-law  was  one  of  a  thousand — one  wham 
she  was  ready  to  c(»|sideE  a  good  angel  sent  to  shed  pepee  over 
her  sister's  life:  and  during  the  months  of  ber  engagement, 
she  Ji*d  kept  anxiety  at  bay,  and  resigned  herselfto  the  delights 
of  gratitude  and  of  sweet  anticipations,  and  to  the  satisiaction 
pf  feeling  that  her  own  responsibilities  might  be  considered  at 
an  end.  She  had  delivered  Hester's  happiness  over  into  the 
charge  of  one  wljo  would  cherish  it  better  wjd  more  successfully 
than  she  had  done  ;  and  she  could  not  but  feel  the  relief  of  the 
freedom  she  had  gained  ;  but  neither  could  she  repress  her 
anxiety  to  tnow,  at  the  oijtset,  whether  all  was  indeed  as  well 
as  she  had  till  now  uodoubtingly  supposed  that  it  would  be- 

Uargaret's  attachment  to  her  sister  would  have  been  in 
greater  d^oge^  of  being  wprn  out  but  for  the  existence  of  a 
closer  sympathy  between  them  thaq.  any  one  but  themselves, 
and  perhaps  Uorris,  was  aware  of.  Margaret  had  a  strong 
snspicipQ  that  in  Hester's  plqce  her  tewper  would  have  been 
exactly  what  Jlesfer's  was  in  its  least  happj  characteristics. 

Sheb^  tendencies  to  jealousy  ;   Tjijri  if  nn|;  lr>  iporl^id  ajjlf-at.ndy, 

and  to  dissatlsiaEtlon  '"^'^  prfiir't '''Tnif"RtillP';''}|  she  V^Jq- 
debtedfor  tlufi,  she  tnew,.tP  bw'^pi'iS.PCcapiedwilli  her  sister, 
and  yet  piore  to  the^Mpetual  wmiing  hel|i  up  before  her  eyes. 


This  conviction  generated  no  sense  of  saperioritj  in  Margarets- 
interfered  in  no  degree  with  the  rererence  she  entertained  for 
Heater;  areverenceratherenhanced  than  impaired  by  the  tender 
compasBioa  with  which  she  regarded  her  mental  oonflicts  and 
sufferings.  Every  movement  of  irritability  in  herself  (and  she 
waB  conscious  of  many)  alarmed  and  humbled  her,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  enabled  her-  better  to  make  allowance  for  her 
sister  ;  and  eveiy  harsh  word  and  unreasonable  mood  of 
Hester's,  by  restoring  her  to  her  self-command  and  stimulating 
her  magnanimity,  made  her  sensible  that  she  owed  much  of 
her  power  over  herself  to  that  circumstance  which  kept  the 
necessity  of  it  perpetually  before  her  mind.  For  the  same 
reason  that  men  hate  those  whom  they  have  injured,  Ma^aret 
Wed  with  unusual  fervour  the  sister  with  whom  she  had  to 
forbear.  For  the  same  reason  that  the  children,  even  the 
affectionate  children,  of  tyrannical  or  lax  parents,  love  liberty 
and  cooscientionsneEs  above  all  else,  Margaret  was  in  practice 
gentle,  long-suffering  and  forgetful  of  self.  For  the  same 
reason  that  the  afflicted  are  looked  apon  by  the  pore-minded  as 
sacred,  Margaret  regarded  her  sister  with  a  reverence  vhich 
preserved  her  patience  from  being  spent,  and  her  attachment 
from  wasting  away. 

The  first  letter  from  her  brother  and  sister  had  been  opened 
in  great  internal  agitation.  All  was  well,  however.  It  waa 
certain  that  ail  was  well ;  for,  while  Hester  said  not  one  word 
about  being  bappy,  she  was  lull  of  thought  for  others.  She 
knev  that  Mai^ret  meant  to  take  possession  of  the  corner- 
house,  to  "  go  home,"  a  few  days  before  the  arrival  of  the 
travellers,  in  order  to  make  all  comfortable  for  them.  Hester 
begged  that  she  woidd  take  care  to  be  well  amused  during 
these  few  days.  Perhaps  she  might  induce  Maria  Totmg  to 
waive  the  ceremony  of  being  first  invited  by  the  real  house- 
keepers, and  to  spend  as  much  time  as  she  could  with  her 
friend.  "  Give  my  kind  regards  to  Maria,"  said  the  letter, 
"  and  tell  her  I  like  to  &ncy  you  two  passing  a  long  evening 
by  that  fireside  where  we  all  hope  we  shall  often  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  her."  Six  months  ago  Hester  would  not 
have  spoken  so  freely  and  so  kindly  of  Maria ;  she  would  not 
have  so  sanctioned  Margaret's  intimacy  with  her.  All  was 
right,  and  Margaret  was  happy. 

Maria  came,  and,  thanks  to  the  holiday  spirit  of  a  wedding 
week,  for  a  long  day.  Delicious  are  tiie  pleasures  of  those 
"'hose  appetite  for  them  is  whetted  by  abstinence.     Charming, 
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vrhoUy  ctiamung,  was  this  day  to  Maria,  spent  in  quiet,  free 
from  the  chlldrai,  free  jrom  the  observaticia  of  other  guests, 
passed  in  all  external  luxury,  and  in  Bister-like  confidence 
with  the  friend  to  whom  she  had  owed  some  of  the  best 
pleasures  of  the  last  year.  Margaret  was  no  less  happy  in 
iadnlging  her,  and  in.  opening  much  more  of  her  heart  to  her 
than  she  could  to  any  one  else  since  Hester  married — which 
now,  at  the  end  of  six  days,  seemed  a  long  time  ago. 

Miss  Young  came  early,  tliat  she  might  see  the  house,  and 
eTerything  in  it,  before  dark;  and  the  days  were  now  at  their 
shortest.  She  did  not  mind  the  fat^pie  of  mounting  to  the 
very  top  of  the  honse.  She  mnst  see  the  yiew  from  the 
window  of  Morris's  attic.  Yesterday's  fall  of  snow  had  made 
the  meadows  one  sheet  of  white  ;  and  the  river  looked  black, 
and  the  woods  somewhat  frowning  and  dismal;  but  those  who 
knew  the  place  so  well  could  imagine  what  aU  this  must  be  in 
smnmer ;  and  Morris  was  assured  that  her  room  was  the 
pleasantest  in  the  houstt.  Monis  curtseyed  and  smiled,  and 
did  not  say  how  cold  and  dreary  a  wide  landscape  appeared 
to  her,  and  how  much  better  she  should  hare  liked  to  look 
out  upon  a  street,  if  only  Mr.  Hope  had  happened  to  have 
been  settled  in  Birmingham.  She  pointed  out  to  Maria  how 
good  Miss  Hester  had  been,  in  thinking  about  the  fomishiag 
of  this  attic.  She  had  taken  the  trouble  to  haye  the  pictures 
of  Morris's  father  and  mother,  which  had  always  hung 
opponte  her  bed  at  Birmingham,  brought  hither,  tmd  fixed 
up  in  the  same  place.  The  bed-hangings  had  come,  too  ;  so 
that,  except  for  its  being  so  much  lighter,  and  the  prospect 
from  the  window  so  different,  it  was  almost  like  the  same 
room  she  had  slept  ia  for  three -and-twenty  years  before. 
When  Maria  looked  at  *'  the  pictures  " — silhouettes  taken 
from  shadows  on  the  wall,  with  numerous  little  deformities 
and  disproportions  incident  to  that  method  of  taking  like- 
nesses— she  appreciated  Hester's  thought^ness ;  though  she 
fully  agreed  in  what  Margftret  said,  that  if  Morris  was  willing 
to  leave  a  place  where  she  had  lived  so  many  years,  for  the 
sake  of  remaining  with  Hester  and  her,  it  was  the  least  they 
could  do  to  make  her  feel  as  mach  at  home  as  possible  in  her 
new  abode. 

Margaret's  own  chamber  was  one  of  the  prettiest  rooms  in 
the  house,  with  its  light  green  paper,  its  French  bed  and  toilet 
at  one  end,  and  the  book-case,  table  and  writing-desk,  foot- 
stool and  arm-flhair,  at  the  other,  I.       .t'lOi^gk' 
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"  I  ahalt  apenct  many  baois  alone  here  ib  tha  bright  snmmef 
mofningSi"  said  Uargoret^  "HeK  I  shall  vrite  my  letterSi 
and  stndj,  and  think." 

"And  nod  oVer  your  books,  peihApa,"  said  Maria.  "  These 
seem  comfortable  arrangemenki  for  an  old  ot  in£rm  person  ] 
bat  I  should  be  afraid  they  would  send  yon.  to  sleep.  Tou 
have  had  Uttle  experience  of  being  alone  :  do  yon  khOvt  the 
strong  tendency  Ihat  Solitair  people  have  to  napping  ?" 

Margaret  laughed.  She  had  hcTer  slept  in  the  day-tlffle  in 
her  life,  except  in  illness.  She  could  not  conceive  of  it,  in  the 
case  of  a  young  person,  fall  of  occupation,  with  a  hundred 
things  to  think  about^  and  twe&ty  books  at  a  time  that  She 
wanted  to  teod.  She  thoilght  that  regular  daily  Solitude  mnst 
be  the  most  delightiiil,  the  moat  improving  thing  In  the  World. 
She  had  always  envied  the  privilege  ctf  jteople  who  ccmld 
command  solitode ;  and  now,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she 
was  going  to  enjoy  it,  and  try  to  profit  by  it; 

"  Yon  begfth  yesterday,  I  thiii,"  said  Maria.  "  He#  did 
yon  like  it?" 

"  It  was  no  filir  trial.  I  felt  restlesa  at  h^lng  the  hotise  ill 
my  charge  ;  and  I  Waa  thitiking  of  Hester  petpetnslly  ;  «tid 
then  I  did  not  know  but  that  some  of  the  (rr^^a  nligbt  cOtne 
In  at  any  itloment ;  and  bealdes,  I  waa  ao  busy  consideritig 
whether  I  Wa3  making  the  moat  of  the  precions  hours,  that  I 
reaUy  did  liext  to  notlung  all  day." 

"  Bat  yon  looked  sadly  lired  at  night,  Miaa  Margaret,"  Said 
Morria.  "  I  never  saw  yoa  more  fit  for  bed  after  any  pirty  or 
ball." 

Maria  smiled.  She  Icnew  something  of  the  fatigues,  as  well 
as  the  pleasures,  of  solitude,  Margaret  Smiled  too  ;  but  she 
sidd  it  would  be  quite  another  thing  when  the  family  were 
settled^  and  when  It  should  have  become  a  habit  to  speibd  the 
morning  hoUrS  alone  ;  and  to  this  Maria  fuUy  agHed. 

Morria  thought  that  people'a  liking  or  not  liking  to  be  alone 
depended  much  on  their  having  easy  or  irksome  thoughts  iu 
their  minda.  Margaret  anawered  gaily,  that  in  that  case,  she 
waa  pretty  BOre  at  liking  aolitude.  Sue  Was  mdde  grave  b^  a 
sigh  and  a  ahake  of  the  head  from  Morria. 

"Morris,  what  do  yon  mean?"  aaid  Margaret,  apptehca- 
aively.  "  Why  do  you  righ  and  shake  your  head  ?  Why 
should  not  I  have  easy  thonghtS  as  otiea  as  t  sit  iti  tHttt 
Chairi" 

"  We  never  know,  Miss  Margaret,  my  dear,  htfw  thifij^  Wilt 
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turn  out  Do  you  remember  Miss  StevensOT,  tiat  married  a 
gentleman  ]xei  familj  all  thought  a  great  deal  of,  and  he  turned 
out  a  swindler,  and ?  " 

The  girl»  burst  out  s,  l^nghing,  a^d  Maria  ngsnred  Moiris 
that  ebe  Could  answer  for  no  aocident  of  that  luad  happening 
with  regard  to  Mr,  Hope.  Morris  laughed  too,  and  said  she 
did  not  mean  that,  but  only  that  she  never  saw  anybody 
more  confident  of  eveiything  going  right  than  Miss  SttvenBon 
and  all  her  family ;  and  within  a  month  after  the  wedding, 
they  were  in  the  deepest  distress.  That  was  what  she  meant: 
bat  there  nere  many  other  ways  of  distress  happening. 

"  There  is  death,  my  dear^,"  she  said-  "  Kemember  dea&, 
Itfiss  Margaret." 

"  Jndeed,  Monis,  I  dp"  said  Margaret.  *' I  never  thonf^t 
so  much  of  death  as  I  ha^e  done  since  Mr.  Hope's  accident, 
when  I  believed  death  was  coming  to  make  ns  all  miserable  ; 
Bud  the  more  I  have  since  recoiled  from  it,  the  oftener  has  the 
th  ought  come  back." 

"  That  IB  all  right,  my  dear  :  all  very  natnral.  It  does  not 
seem  naiur^  to  undertake  any  great  new  thing  in  liie,  without 
reminding  one's  self  of  the  end  that  must  come  to  all  our 
doings.  However,  I  trust  my  master  and  mistress,  and  yon, 
have  many  a  happy  year  to  live." 

"  J  like  those  words,  Morris.  I  like  to  hear  yon  speak  of 
your  master  and  inistrese,  it  has  such  a  domestic  sound  t 
Does  it  not  make  one  feel  at  home,  Maria?  Yes,  Morris, 
there  I  shall  sit,  and  feel  so  at  ease  !  so  at  home,  once  more  1" 

"  But  there  may  be  other ."      Morris  stopped,  and 

changed  her  mood.  She  stepped  to  the  closet,  and  opened 
the  door,  to  ihow  Miss  Young  the  provision  of  shelves  and 
p^ ;  and  pointed  out  the  part  of  the  room  where  she  had 
hoped  there  wonld  he  a  sofa.  She  should  have  liked  iix&t 
Miga  Margaret  should  have  had  a  sofa  to  lie  down  on  when 
she  pleased.  It  seemed  to  her  the  only  thing  wanting. 
Margaret  gaily  declared  that  nothing  was  wanting.  She  had 
never  seen  a  room  more  entirely  to  her  taste,  though  she  had 
inhabited  some  that  were  grander. 

By  the  time  the  little  breakfast-room  had  been  duly  visited, 
and  it  had  been  explained  that  the  other  small  parlour  must 
neceasarilybe  l^ept  for  a  w^ting-room  for  Mr.  Hope's  patients, 
and  the  yovmg  ladies  had  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  Maria 
was  in  inll  ^ow  of  sympathy  with  the  houseke^ing  interests 
and  ide^  pbich  occupied,  or  rather  amused,  her  companion. 
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Women  do  inevitably  love  hooaekeeping,  unless  educatioiud  or 
other  impediments  interfere  with  their  natural  tastes.  Honee- 
hold  management  is  to  them  the  object  of  their  talents,  tlie 
subject  of  their  interests,  the  vehicle  of  their  hopes  and  fears, 
the  medium  through  which  their  affections  are  manifested,  and 
I  much  of  their  benevolence  gratified,  If  it  be  true,  as  has  been 
'  said,  that  there  is  no  good  quality  of  a  woman's  heart  and  mind 
^  which  is  not  necessary  to  perfect  houBekeeping,  it  fc^lgsiaJtW 
'  there  is  no.jtowsr  of  the  mind  oi  affectiou  if  thi  hfwrt  which 
I  Inay  not  be  gratitied  in  tlM-coocse  of  its  dischaige.  As 
I  Margaret  and  her  guest  enjoyed  their  pheasant,  their  table 
drawn  close  to  the  sofa  and  the  fire,  '^at  Maria  might  be 
saved  the  trouble  of  moving,  their  talk  was  of  tradespeople,  of 
shopping  at  Beerbrook,  and  the  market  at  Birmingham ;  of 
the  kitchen  and  store-room,  and  the  winter  and  summer 
arrangements  of  the  table.  The  foot-boy,  whom  Margaret 
was  teacbisg  to  wait,  cflcn  forgot  his  function,  and  stood  still 
to  listen,  and  at  last  left  the  room  deeply  impresaad  with  the 
'wisdom  of  his  instructor  and  her  guest.  When  tbe  dinner  and 
the  wine  were  gone,  they  sang,  they  gossiped,  they  qniazed. 
The  Greys  were  sacred,  of  course  ;  but  many  an  anecdote 
came  out,  told  honestly  and  with  good-nature,  of  dear  old 
Mrs.  Enderby,  and  her  talent  for  being  pleased ;  of  Mrs.  Row- 
land's transactions  abroad  and  at  home — all  regulated  by  the 
principle  of  eclipsing  the  Greys ;  and  of  Mrs.  Howell's  and 
Miss  Miskin's  fine  sentiments,  and  extraordinary  pieces  of 
news.  Margaret  produced  some  of  her  brother-in-law's  out- 
lines, which  she  had  picked  up  and  preserved — sketches  of  the 
children,  in  the  oddest  attitudes  of  children — of  Dr.  Levitt, 
resting  his  book  on  the  end  of  his  nose,  as  he  read  in  his 
study-chair — of  Mrs.  Plumstead,  exasperated  by  the  arrival  of 
an  Ulegible  letter — of  almost  every  oddi^  in  the  place.  Then 
out  came  the  pencils,  and  the  girls  supplied  omissions.  They 
sketched  Mr.  Hope  himself,  listening  to  an  old  woman's  theory 
of  her  own  case ;  they  sketched  each  other.  Mr,  Enderby 
was  almost  the  only  person  omitted  altogether,  in  conversation 
and  on  paper. 

"Where  can  I  have  hidden  my  work-bag?"  asked  Maria, 
after  tea. 

"  You  laid  it  beside  yon,  and  I  pat  it  away,"  said  Margaret 
"  I  wanted  to  see  whether  you  coiid  spend  a  whole  afternoon 
without  the  feel  of  your  thimble.  You  shall  have  it  again 
now,  for  you  never  once  asked  for  it  between  dinner  and  tea." 
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"  I  forgot  it :  but  now  you  must  give  it  me.  I  must  finish 
my  collar,  or  I  sliall  not  duly  honour  your  sister  in  my  first 
call.     We  can  talk  as  well  working  as  idle." 

"  Cannot  i  help  you  ?  Our  affairs  are  all  in  such  dreadiiilly 
perfect  order,  that  I  have  not  a  stitch  of  work  to  do.  I  see  a 
hole  in  your  glove :  let  me  mend  it." 

"  Do ;  and  when  you  have  done  that,  there  is  the  other. 
Two  years  hence,  how  you  will  wonder  that  there  ever  was  a 
time  when  you  had  not  a  stitch  of  work  in  the  house!  Wedding 
clothes  last  about  two  years,  and  then  they  all  wear  out  to- 
gether. I  wish  you  joy  of  the  work  you  will  have  to  do  thea 
— if  nothiog  should  come  between  you  and  it." 

"  What  should  come  between  us  and  itP"  said  Margaret, 
struck  by  the  tone  in  which  Maria  spoke  the  last  wonJs. 
"  Are  you  following  Morris's  lead  ?  Are  you  going  to  say, — 
'  Bemember  death,  Miss  Margaret  ?' " 

"Oh,  no  ;  but  there  are  other  things  which  happen  some- 
times besides  death.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Margaret,  if  I  am 
impertinent " 

"  How  should  you  be  impertinent?  You  the  most  intimate 
friend  but  one  that  I  have  iu  the  world?  You  mean  marriage, 
of  coarse ;  that  I  may  many  within  these  same  two  years. 
Any  one  may  naturally  say  so,  I  suppose,  to  a  girl  whose 
sister  is  just  married  ;  and  in  another  person's  case  it  would 
seem  to  me  probable  enough  :  but  I  assure  you,  Maria,  I  do 
not  feel  as  if  it  was  at  all  likely  that  I  should  marry." 

"I  quit«  believe  you,  Margaret.     I  have  no  doubt  you  feel 

so,  and  that  you  will  feel  so  till .  But,  dear,  you  may  one 

day  find  yoiu'self  feeling  very  differently  without  a  moment's 
warning  ;  and  that  day  may  happen  within  two  years.  Such 
things  have  been  known." 

"  If  there  was  any  one "  said  Margaret,  simply — "  if 

I  had  ever  seen  any  one  for  whom  I  could  fancy  myself 
feeling  as  Hester  did " 

"If there  was  anyone!" — repeated  Maria,  looking  up  in 
some  surprise.  "  My  dear  Margaret,  do  you  mean  to  say 
there  is  no  one?" 

"  Tes,  I  do  i  I  think  so.  I  know  what  you  mean,  Maria. 
I  understand  your  face  and  your  voice.  But  I  do  think  it  is 
'very  hard  that  one  cannot  enjoy  a  pleasant  friendship  with 
anybody  without  seeing  people  on  the  watch  for  something 
xnoi-e.  It  is  so  very  painful  to  have  such  ideas  put  into  one's 
rnind,  to  spoil  all  one's  intercourse — to  throw  restraint  over  it 


— to  mix  up  selfishness  with  it !  It  is  ao  wrong  fo  interfere 
I  (  between  those  who  might  and  would  he  the  most  uaeiiil  and 
I  delightHil  compauions  to  each  other,  without  hnviiig  a  thought 
\  which  need  put  constraint  betweea  thew  I  Thoss,  who  eo 
interfere  have  a  great  deal  to  answer  for.  They  "do  not  faiow 
■yViat  Tnic^KTof  t£^j  j^^y  ^  ^oing — whftt  ^in  thcj  vaoj  be 
gifing  while  they  are  gossiping,  and  making  remarks  to  one 
pother  about  what  they  Itnow  nothing  at  all  about.  I  have 
no  patience  with  such  meddling  I" 

"  So  I  perceive,  indeed,"  replied  Maria,  somewhat  amused. 
"  But,  Margaret,  jou  have  been  enlai^i^  a  good  deal  on  what 
I  said.  N'ot  a  syllable  was  spoken  about  any  remarks,  any 
observations  between  any  people ;  or  even  about  reierence  to 
any  particular  person.  I  alone  must  be  subject  to  all  thia 
displeasure,  and  even  I  did  not  throw  out  a  single  hint  about 
any  friend  of  yours." 

"  No,  you  did  pot ;  that  is  all  very  true,"  said  Margaret, 
blushing  :  "  but  neither  was  I  vesed  with  you  ; — at  least,  not 
so  much  as  with  some  others.     I  was  hasty." 

"  Tou  were,  indeed,"  said  Uaria,  laughing.  "  I  never 
witnessed  such  an  outburst  from  you  before." 

"  And  you  shall  not  see  such  another  ;  but  I  was  answering 
less  what  you  said  than  what  I  have  reason  to  suppose  is  in 
the  minds  of  several  other  people." 

"  In  their  minds  ?  They  have  not  told  you  their  thoughts, 
then.  And  several  other  people,  too  1  Why,  Margaret,  I 
really  think  it  is  not  very  reasonable  in  you  to  find  fault  with 
others  for  thinking  something  which  they  have  not  troubled 
you  to  listen  to,  and  which  is  so  natural,  that  it  has  struck 
"  several"  of  tbem. '  Surely,  Margaret,  you  must  be  a  little, 
just  a  very  little,  touchy  upon  the  matter." 

"  Touchy  1     What  should  make  me  touchy?" 

"Ay,  what?" 

"  I  do  assure  you,  Maria,  nothing  whatever  has  passed 
between  that  person  and  me  which  has  anything  more  than 
the  commonest No,  I  will  not  say  the  commonest  friend- 
ship, becanse  I  believe  ours  is  a  very  warm  and  intimate 
fricDdehip ;  but  indeed  it  is  nothing  more.  You  may  be  sure 
that,  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  I  should  not  have  said  a  word 
upon  the  whole  matter,  even  to  you  ;  and  I  would  not  have 
allowed  even  you  to  speak  ten  words  to  me  about  it.  Are 
you  satisfied  now  ?  "  , 

d  that  you  say  what  you  thiilt* 'S''^" 
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"  Oh,  Mafia  I  what  a  sigh !    If  you  have  hO  objection,  I 
eHould  like  to  'kaott  the  meaniiig  of  that  sigh." 
'  "  I  was  thinking  of  '  the  coutse  of  true  lore.' " 

"But  not  that  it  'never  does  txm  stnooth.'  That  is  not 
true.     Witneaa  Hester's." 

"  Dear  Margaret,  be  not  ptesumptaoUs !  Gonsidet  hdW 
early  the  daja  of  that  ]ove  ar^  yeV* 

"  And  that  love  in  their  case  has  only  just  leaped  out  of  thb 
fotiutaia,  and  can  hardly  \ie  said  to  hare  begun  its  coarse. 
Well  I  may  Heavea  emile  on  it  I  But  tell  me  about  that 
course  of  love  which  toade  you  eigh  as  you  did  just  now," 

"  What  can  1  tell  yat  about  it  ?  And  yet,  you  shall  know, 
if  yon  lite,  how  it  appears  to  me," 

"  Oh,  tell  me  !  I  shall  see  whether  you  would  have  under- 
stood Hester's  case." 

"  The  first  strange  thing  is,  that  every  woman  approaches 
this  crisis  of  her  life  a^  unawares  as  if  she  were  the  flfst  that 
ever  loved." 

"  And  yet  all  girJa  are  brought  up  to  think  of  marriage  as| . 
almost  the  only  erellt  in  life.     Their  minds  a  ^  ■     ■  - 

thoughts  of  it  altnoSt  before  they  have  had  tu 
other  ideas." 

"  Merely  as  means  to  ends  low  enough  for  tbfeir  compre- 
hension. It  is  not  marriage  —  wondetful,  holy,  mysterious 
marriage — that  their  aunds_are  filll  of,  but  connection  with 
somebgdy  of  Bomctbiagwhieh ssiB  give  them,  money,  and  ease, 
anJ  station,  and  independence  of  their  parents.  This  has 
tibtfaiijiff  ^ijn  ^tP  love!  1  was  speaking  bf  "love — the  grand 
innaence  of  a  woman's  life,  but  whose  name  is  a  mere  empty 
sound  to  her  tiU  it  becomes,  suddenly,  secretly,  a  vcrice  ■which 
shakes  her  being  to  the  very  centre — more  aWful,  more 
tremendous,  than  the  crack  of  doom." 

"But  why?     Why  so  tremendous?" 

"From  the  struggle  tthich  It  calls  upon  her  to  endiire, 
silently  and  alone  ; — from  the  agony  of  a  change  of  existence 
which  must  be  wrought  without  any  eye  perceiving  it. 
Depend  upon  it,  Margaret,  there  is  nothing  in  death  to  com- 
pare with  this  change  ;  and  there  can  be  nothing  in  entrance 
upon  another  state  which  can  transcend  the  experience  1 
speak  of.  Our  powers  can  but  be  taxed  to  the  Utmost.  Our 
being  can  bnt  be  strained  till  not  another  effort  can  be  made. 
This  is  all  that  we  can  conceive  to  happen  in  death  ;  ahd  it 
iaypeaa  in  Itrrc,  wlA  th«  additidtial  btirdea  c;f  fearful  sedf^sy. 
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One  Toay  lie  down  and  await  death,  with  sympathy  about  one 
to  the  iafit,  though  the  passage  heuce  mast  be  solitary ;  and  it 
would  be  B.  smaU  trouble  if  all  the  world  looked  on  to  see  the 
parting  of  soul  and  body :  but  that  other  passage  into  a  new 
state,  that  other  process  of  becoming  a,  new  creature,  must  go 
on  in  the  darkness  of  the  spirit,  while  the  body  is  up  and 
abroad,  and  no  one  must  know  what  is  passing  within.  The 
spirit's  leap  from  heaven  to  hell  must  be  made  while  the 
smile  is  oa  the  Kps,  and  light  words  are  upon  the  tongue. 

I  The  Htn^igles  of  shame,  the  pangs  of  despair,  must  be  hidden 
in  the  depths  of  the  prison-house.      Every  groan  most  be 
stifled  before  it  is  heard :  and  as  for  tears — they  are  a  solace 
too  gentle  for  the  case.     The  agony  is  too  strong  for  tears." 
"  Is  this  true  love?"  asked  Margaret,  in  agitation. 
"  This  is  true  love  ;  but  not  the  whole  of  it.     As  for  what 

follows " 

"  But  is  this  what  every  woman  has  to  undergo  ?  " 
"  Do  you  suppose  that  every  woman  knows  what  love  really 
is  ?     No ;   not  even   every  uimiarried  woman.      There  are 
some  among   them,   though  I  believe  but  few,  who  know 
nothing  of  what  love  is  ;  and  there  are,  undoubtedly,  a  mul- 
titude   of  wives   who   have   experienced  liking,  preference, 
afiection,  and  taken  it  for  love  ;  and  who  reach  their  life's  end 
without  being  aware  that  they  have  never  loved.     There  are 
also,  I  trust,  a  multitude  of  wives  who  have  really  loved,  aud 
who  have  reaped  the  best  fruits  of  it  ia  regeneration  of  soul." 
"But  how  dreadful  is  the  process,  if  it  be  as  yon  say!" 
"  I  said  I  had  alluded  to  only  a  part  of  it.     As  for  what 
follows,  according  as   it  is  prosperous  or  unretumed   love, 
heaven  ensues   upon  this  purgatory,  or  one  may  attain  a 
middle  region,  somewhat  dim,  but  serene.      You  wish  me  to 

"  I  wish  to  hear  all  you  think — all  you  know.  But  do  not 
let  UB  go  on  with  it  if  it  makes  you  sigh  so." 

"  What  woman  ever  spoke  of  love  without  sighing  ? "  said 
Maria,  with  a  smUe.     "  You  sighed  yourself,  just  now." 

"  I  was  thinking  of  Heater,  I  believe.  How  strange,  if  thii 
process  really  awaits  women — ^if  it  is  a  region  through  which 
their  path  of  hfe  must  stretch — and  no  one  gives  warning,  or 
preparation,  or  help  ! " 

"  It  is  not  so  strange  as  at  first  sight  it  seems.  Every 
mother  and  friend  hopes  that  no  one  else  has  suffered  as  site 
did— that  her  particular  charge  may  escape  entiiely,  or  get 
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off  more  easily.  Then  there  is  the  shame  of  coufegsioo 
which  is  involved :  some  conclude,  at  a  distance  of  time,  that 
tiiey  must  have  exaggerated  their  own  Ba&emiga,  or  have  been 
singularly  rebellious  and  unreasonable.  Snmp  Ina^  fjif  apnag 
"^  f^"  ffntrilifh  in  thf  'ir^""q""Ti''  hftpp'"'""' ;  and  there  are  aot 
a  few  who,  from  constitution  of  mind,  forget  altogether  "  the 
things  that  are  behind."  When  you  remember,  too,  that  it  is 
the  law  of  nature  and  providence  tliat  each  should  bear  his 
and  her  own  burden,  and  that  no  warning  would  be  of  any 
avail,  it  seems  no  longer  so.strMLjffi_thaC  wMJe-^^le  hear  acd- 
le3dy_oCju«3aaefii.'^sy  ^^  "^spt  wholly  in  the  dark  about  love." 

"Would  wamingreally  be  oTuo  avair?" 

"  Of  no  more  avail  than  warning  to  a  pilgrim  in  the  middle 
of  the  desert  that  he  will  suffer  from  thirst,  and  be  deluded 
by  the  mirage,  before  he  gets  into  green  fields  again.  He  has 
no  longer  the  choice  whetner  to  be  a  pilgrim  in  the  desert  or 
to  stay  at  home.  No  one  of  us  has  the  choice  to  be  or  not 
to  be ;  and  we  must  go  through  with  our  experience,  under 
its  natural  conditions." 

"  '  To  be  or  not  to  be,'"  said  Margaret,  with  a  grave  smile. 
**  Yoa  remind  one  that  the  choice  of  suicide  remains:  and  I 

almost  wonder Surely  suicide  has  been  committed  from 

dread  of  lighter  woes  than  you  have  described." 

"  I  believe  so :  but  in  this  case  there  ia  no  dread.  We 
find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle  before  we  are 
aware.     And  then " 

"  Ay,  and  then — " 

"  He,  yiho  appoints  the  straggles  of  the  spirit,  supplies  aids 
and  supports.  I  fully  believe  that  this  time  of  conflict  is  that 
in  which  religion  first  becomes  to  many  the  reality  for  which 
they  ever  aA^rwards  live.  It  may  have  been  hitherto  a  name, 
a  fancy,  a  Hirn  abstraction,  or  an  intermitting  though  bright 
influence :  and  it  may  yet  be  resorted  to  merely  as  a  refuge 
for  the  spirit  which  can  find  no  other.  But  there  is  a  strong 
probability  that  it  may  now  be  found  to  be  a  wonderful 
reality  ;  not  only  a  potent  charm  in  sorrow,  but  the  life  of  our 
life.  This  is  with  many  the  reason  why,  aud  the  mode  in 
which,  the  conflict  ia  endured  to  the  end." 

"  But  the  begiflning,"  said  Margaret ;  "  what  can  be  the 
be^nning  of  this^  wonderful  experience  ?  " 

"  The  same  with  that  of  all  the  most  serious  of  our  expe- 
riences— levity,  unconsciousness,  confidence.  Upon  what 
subject  in  the  world  is  there  a  greater  accumulation  of  jokes 


than  upon  love  and  manidge ;  and  ilpon  wbat  Inbject  are 
jofcea  HO  indefatigably  current  ?  A  girl  laughs  at  her  com- 
panions,  and  blushes  or  pouts  for  herself,  aa  girls  have  done 
for  thousands  of  years  before  her.  She  finds,  bj  degrees, 
new,  and  sweet,  and  elevated  ideas  of  friendship  steahng  their 
■way  into  her  mind,  and  she  laments  and  wonders  that  the 
range  of  iriendsbip  is  not  wider — that  its  action  is  not  freer — 
that  girls  may  not  enjoy  intimate  friendship  with  the  com- 
panions of  their  brothers,  as  well  as  mth  their  own.  There 
is  a  quick  and  strong  resentment  at  any  one  who  smiles  at,  or 
speculates  upon,  or  even  obserres  the  existence  of  such  a 
friendship." 

"Oh,  Maria  1"  exclalnied  Margatet,  throwing  down  her 
work,  and  covering  her  face  -Aith  her  hands. 

"  This  goes  on  for  a  while,"  proceeded  Maria,  as  if  she  did 
not  observe  her  companion,  "  this  goes  on  for  a  while, 
smoothly,  innocently,  serenely.  Mankind  are  then  true  and 
noble,  the  world  is  passing  fair,  and  God  is  tender  and  boun- 
tiful. All  evil  is  seen  to  be  tending  to  good ;  all  tears  are 
meant  to  be  wiped  away  ;  the  gloom  of  the  gloomy  is  faithless; 
virtue  is  easy  and  charming  ;  and  the  vice  of  the  vicious  is 
unaccountable.  Thus  does  young  life  glide  on  for  a  time. 
Then  there  comes  a  day — it  is  often  a  mystery  why  it  should 
be  that  day  of  all  days — when  tbe  innocent,  and  gay,  and 
confident  young  creature  finds  herself  in  sudden  trouble. 
The  film  on  which  she  lightly  trod  has  burst  and  she  is  in 
an  abyss.  It  seems  a  mere  tr&e  that  plunged  her  there.  Her 
friend  did  not  cotne  when  she  looked  for  bim,  or  he  is  gone 
somewhere,  or  he  baa  said  something  that  she  did  not  expect. 
Some  such  trifle  reveals  to  her  that  she  depends  wholly  Upon 
him— that  she  has  for  long  been  living  only  fotluai,  and  on 
the  unconscious  conclusion  that  be  has  been  living  only  for 
her.  At  the  image  of  his  dwelliug  anywhere  but  by  her 
side,  of  his  having  any  interest  apart  from  hers,  the  universe 
is,  in  a  moment,  shrouded  in  gloom.  Her  heart  is  sick,  and 
there  is  no  rest  for  it,  for  her  self-respect  is  gone.  She  has 
been  ireared  in  a  maidenly  pride,  and  an  innocent  confidence : 
her  confidence  is  wholly  broken  down  ;  her  pride  is  wounded 
and  the  agony  of  the  wound  is  intolerable.  We  are  wont 
to  say,  Margaret,  that  everything  is  endurable  but  a  sense  of 
guilL  If  there  be  an  exception,  this  is  it.  This  wounding 
of  the  spirit  ought  not  perhaps  to  be,  but  it  is  very  like  the 
^ting  of  guilt ;  and  «  '  wounded  spirit  who  oan  bear?'" 


"  How  IB  it  bome — m  many  as  «e  the  gnfierert,  and  of  « 
oIms  HHnally  tliought  X)  weak?" 

"  That  is  a  mistake.      TIipw  in  nnt.  pn  PHrtTi  a  h-i"j;  61"'"^"' 

^^f-H.  "^  fflini"  i"  **>"  "innfftlmtnt.  pfJiprTiivp  The  goldier  is 
called  brave  who  cheerfully  bean  about  the  pain  of  a  lacera- 
tion to  fail  dying  day ;  and  criminale,  who,  after  yean  of 
struggle,  unboGom  themielvea  of  their  leoret,  give  tremendous 
sccoonta  of  the  Gufferings  of  those  yean ;  but  I  question 
whether  a  woman  whose  existflooe  has  been  burdened  with 
an  onrequited  love,  will  not  have  to  unfold  in  the  next  world 
s  more  harrowjug  tale  than  athsr  of  these." 

"  It  ought  not  to  be  bq-" 

"  It  opght  not,  where  there  is  no  guilt.  But  how  noble  is 
such  power  of  self-restraint  I  Though  the  principle  of  society 
may  be  to  oultirate  our  pride  to  excess,  what  fortitade  grows 
out  of  it !  There  are  no  boonda.to  the  horror,  ^lii^pist,  and 
Hglj^r|}ph|n^Ht  ftTiTirftliipri  TfTOnVft  TTfilTr^"  owns  her  love  tP  its 
object  i]ii4t^ed=-filsaJlSgfil  it.  14100  him ;  but  I  aduuutledge 
nfy  enupcise  to  be  the  QlJuir  say^-(hat  the  cas^  ax?  so  rare, 
let,  faocyiog  the.caaa oa^ewn  —  ■" 

"  Oh,  dreadful  1"  cried  Mai^faret. 

"  So  woman  can  endure  the  bare  thought  of  the  casa  being 
her  own  |  and  this  prores  the  strong  natural  and  edacational 
zestr^t  under  which  weal!  lie  :  but  I  most  think  that  the 
fiequent  and  patient  endiiranoe  proves  a  strength  of  soul,  a 
rigour  al  moral  power,  which  ought  to  console  and  animals 
Tin  in  the  depth  of  our  abasement,  if  we  could  but  recall  it 
then  when  we  want  support  and  solace  most." 

"  It  can  be  littlg  estimated  —  little  understood,"  said 
Margaret,  "  or  it  would  not  be  sported  with  as  it  is." 

"  Dp  pot  let  us  speak  of  tiiat,  Margaret.  You  talk  of  my 
philosophy  sometimea  ;  I  own  that  that  part  of  the  subject  ig 
too  much  for  tmy  philosophy  I  hare." 

"  I  see  nothing  philosophical,"  said  Uargaret,  "  in  mddag 
light  of  the  deepest  cruelty  aitd  treaohery  which  is  transaated 
under  the  son-  -A.  mftn  who  trifles  witli  such  afibetions,, 
and  abuses  such  moral  power,  aad''calls  his  cmeliy  fllrta-f 

'■  Is  suoh  an  dqb  as  we  will  ifot  speak  of  now.  Well  t  it 
oaonot  be  but  that  good — moral  and  intellectual  good— -mnst 
issue  fi-om  such  exercise  and  discipline  fs  this ;  and  snoh 
good  does  issue  often,  p»h4pa  ganeral^.  Then  ace  sad 
tales  inng  And  teid  HvaryHhese  of  broui*  oraiEsd,  muI  graves 

"3  ^ 
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dug  by  hopeless  love  :  and  I  fear  that  many  more  sink  down 
into  disease  and  death  from  this  cause,  than  are  at  all  eun- 
pected  to  be  its  victims  :  but  not  a  few  find  themselves  lifted 
up  from  their  abyss,  and  set  free  from  their  bondage  of  pride 
and  humiliation,  They  marry  their  loves  and  stand  amazed 
at  their  own  blias,  and  are  truly  the  happiest  people  upon 
earth,  and  in  the  brood  road  to  be  the  wisest.  In  my  b^ef, 
the  happiest  ore  ever  so." 

"  Bless  yon  for  that,  for  Hester's  sake  I  And  what  of  those 
who  ate  not  thus  released?" 

"  They  get  out  of  the  abyss  too ;  but  they  have  to  struggle 
out  alone.  Their  condition  must  depend  much  on  what  tbey 
were  before  the  conflict  befell  them.  Some  are  soured,  and 
live  restleaaly.  Some  are  weak,  and  come  out  worldly,  and 
sacrifice  themselves,  in  marriage  or  otherwise,  ibr  low  objects. 
Some  strive  to  forget,  and  to  become  as  like  as  poSGible  to 
what  they  were  before  ;  and  of  this  order  are  many  of  the 
women  whom  we  meet,  whose  minds  are  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
and  incurable  infancy.  It  is  difficult  to  see  the  purpose  of 
their  suffering,  from  any  effects  it  a,ppesrs  to  have  produced : 
but  then  there  is  the  hope  that  their  griefs  were  not  of  the 
deepest" 

"  And  what  of  those  whose  grieis  i»e  of  the  deepest  7  " 
1     "  Tbey  rise  the  highest  above  them.     Some  of  these  must 
i  be  content  with  having  learned  more  or  less  of  what  life  is, 
'|and  of  what  it  is  for,  and  with  reconciling  themselves  to  its 
■objects  and  conditions. 

"  In  short,  with  being  philosophical,"  said  Margaret,  with  an 
inquiring  and  afiectionate  glance  at  her  friend. 

"  With  being  philosophical,"  Maria,  smilingly  ^reed. 
"  Others,  of  a  happier  nature,  to  whom  philosophy  and  reli- 
gion oome  as  one,  and  are  welcomed  by  energies  not  wholly 
destroyed,  and  affections  not  altogether  crushed,  are  strong  in 
the  new  strength  which  they  have  ibund,  with  hearts  as  wide 
as  the  universe,  and  spirits  the  gayest  of  the  gay." 

"  Tou  never  told  me  anything  of  all  this  before,"  s^d  Mar- 
garet ;  "  yet  it  is  plain  that  you  must  have  thought  much 
about  it— that  it  must  have  been  long  in  your  mind." 

"It  has  ;  and  I  tell  it  to  you,  (hat  you  may  share  what  I 
luive  learned,  instead  of  going  without  the  knowledge,  or,  aiae  t 
gathering  it  up  for  yourself." 

"  Oh,  then,  it  is  so— it  is  from  your  own " 

"It  is  from  my  own  experience  that  I  speak,"  said  Maria, 
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witbaut  looking  up.  "  And  now,  there  is  some  one  in  the 
world  who  knows  it  beside  myself." 

"  I  hope  yon  do  not — I  hope  you  never  will  repent  hiiTing 
told  me,"  said  Margaret,  rising  and  taking  her  seatonthe  sofa, 
beside  her  friend. 

"  I  do  not,  and  I  shall  not  repent,"  stud  Maria.  "  Ton  are 
faithful :  and  it  will  be  a  relief  to  me  to  have  sympathy — to 
be  able  to  speak  sometimes,  instead  of  having  to  deny  and 
repress  my  whole  heart  and  soul.  Bnt  I  can  tell  you  no  more 
— not  one  word." 

"  Do  not.  Only  show  me  how  I  can  comfort— how  I  can 
graliiy  you." 

"  I  need  no  special  comfort  now,"  said  Mario,  smiling.  "  I 
h/we  sometimes  grievously  wanted  a  friend  to  love  and  speak 
with — and  if  I  oouldj^to  serve.  Now  I  hare  a  Mend."  And 
the  look  fllth'whicli  she  gaied  at  her  companion  brought  the 
tears  into  Mai^aret's  eyes. 

"  Come,  let  us  speak  of  something  else,"  said  Maria,  cheer- 
folly.  "  When  do  you  expect  your  friend,  Mr.  Enderby,  at 
Deerbrook  again  ?  " 

"  His  sister  says  nobody  knows  ;  and  I  do  not  think  he  can 
tell  himself.     You  know  he  does  not  live  at  Deerbrook." 

"  I  am  aware  of  that ;  but  his  last'  visit  was  such  a  long 

"  Six  days,"  said  Margaret,  laughing. 

"  Ah  I  I  did  not  mean  his  last  week's  appearance,  or  any  of 
his  pop  visits.  I  was  thinking  of  his  summer  visitation.  It 
was  so  long,  that  some  people  began  to  look  upon  him  as  a 
resident." 

"  If  his  mother  does  not  grow  much  better  soon,  we  shall 
see  him  again,"  said  Margaret.  "It  is  always  her  illness  that 
brings  him. — Do  you  not  believe  me,  Maria  'i  " 

"I  believe,aa  before,  that  you  say  what  you  think.  Whether 
yoa  are  mistakea  is  anotiier  question,  which  I  cannot  pretend 
to  answer." 

"  I  hope,  Maria,  that  as  you  have  placed  so  much  confidence 
in  me,  yoa  will  not  stop  short  at  the  very  point  which  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  me." 

"  I  will  not,  dear.  What  I  think  on  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Enderby,  in  relation  to  you,  is,  that  some  of  your  friends 
believe  that  you  are  the  cause  of  his  stay  having  been  so  long 
in  the  summer,  and  of  his  coming  so  'often  since.  I  know  no 
more  than  this.     How  should  I  ?  " 


"  Tlien  I  will  tell  yon  eometbing  more,  that  I  mgbt  ae  W«11 
have  mentioned  before.  Wtisn  Mrs-  BowlsQi}  had  tta  jdeft 
that  Mr.  Enderby  might  think  of  Hester,  she  told  Hester — 
that  mieerable  day  in  Dingleford  woods — that  hia  fanuly 
expeot«d  he  would  soon  marry  a  young  lady  of  f^iqily  ana 
fortwe,  who  wa»  a  great  fevourite  with  all  his  oouneotjoos." 

"  Who  may  this  young  lady  be  ?  " 

"  Oh,  she  did  not  eay  ;  some  one  too  high  for  our  acquMnt- 
lutoe,  if  we  are  to  heliere  wh^t  Mn,  Kowland  4MlaTed" 

"And  do  you  believe  it  ?" 

"Why— ^.    Do  you?" 

"  I  d^  say  Mrs.  Bowland  may  believe  it  herself;  but  she 
may  be  mistaken." 

"  That  is  exactly  what  Hester  said,"  observed  Mai^aret, 
e^erly.  "And  that  was  more  than  five  njoathe  ago,  fmd  we 
have  not  heard  a  syllable  of  the  wattet  since." 

"  And  BO  intimate  a  friendship  as  yotira  and  Mr.  Endeihy's 
is,"  said  Maria,  smiling, — "  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  his 
mind  should  be  full  of  such  an  affair,  and  that  he  should  be 
able  to  conceal  it  so  perfectly  from  you." 

'<  I  am  glad  you  think  so,"  said  Margarat,  ingenouely. 
"  You  catinot  imagine  how  strange  it  is  ia  see  Mrs.  Grey  and 
others  taJdfig  for  graul^d  that  he  is  free,  when  Hester  apd  I 
could  tell  them  iu  a  moment  what  Mrs.  Eowland  said.  But  if 
you  think  Mrs.  Rowland  U  all  wrosg,  what  dp  you  eeally 
suppose  ahout  his  coming  id  much  to  Deerbrook  t" 

"  I  hava  little  doubt  that  thoi^  friends  of  yours — Mr«.  Grey 
and  the  others — we  right.     But ." 

"But  what?" 

"Juflt  this.  If  I  might  warn  you  by  myself,  I  would 
caution  you,  not  only  against  dweUing  much  upon  such  a 
fact,  but  against  interpreting  it  to  mean  move  than  it  possibly 
may,  Thi^  ie  my  reason  for  speaking  to  you  uppn  the  matter 
at  all.  I  do  it  because  yon  will  be  pretty  sure  to  hear  how 
the  fact  itself  is  viewed  by  othexa,  whOe  no  one  else  i»ou!d  be 
likely  to  give  you  the  caution.  Mr.  Enderby  mag  oqpie,  as 
you  suppose,  entirely  to  see  his  mother.  He  may  come  to  see 
you  :  but,  supposing  he  does,  if  he  is  like  other  men,  ha  may 
not  know  his  own  mind  yet :  and,  there  is  another  possible 
thing — a  thing  which  is  possible,  Margaret,  though  he  js  sac}i 
a  dear  and  intimate  friend — that  he  may  not  k^w  yours — all, 
its  Btxmgfh  of  affection,  all  its  fidelity,  aU  its  trust  aed  power 
of  self-control," 
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"  Oh,  stop  ;  pray  etop,"  said  Margaret.  "  Tou  frighten  me 
with  the  thoughts  of  all  you  have  been  saying  this  evening, 
though  I  could  so  entirely  satisty  you  as  to  what  our  inter- 
course haa  been — though  I  know  Mr.  Enderby  so  much  better 
than  you  do.  You  need  warn  me  no  more.  I  will  think 
of  what  you  have  said,  if  I  find  myself  doubting  Whether 
he  comes  to  see  his  mother — if  I  find  myself  listening  to 
what  oLhers  may  suppose  about  his  reasons.  Indeed,  I  will 
remember  what  yon  have  said." 

"  Then  I  am  glad  I  venttu^  to  say  it,  particularly  as  yon 
are  not  angry  with  me  this  time." 

"  I  am  not  at  all  angry ;  how  oould  I  be  so  ?  Bat  I  do  not 
agree  with  you  about  the  iaot." 

"  I  know  it,  and  1  may  be  misUkken." 

"  Now  tell  me,"  said  Margaret,  "  what  yoil  suppose  Moiris 
meant  when  she  said  what  you  heard  about  the  pleasure  of 
solitude  dependbg  on  one's  thoughts  being  happy  or  other- 
wise. I  know  it  is  a  common  old  idea  enongh  ;  bat  Morris 
does  not  know  that ;  and  I  am  sure  she  had  some  particular 
instance  in  view.  Morris  does  not  make  general  propositions, 
except  with  a  pa,rticular  case  in  her  mind's  eye  ;  and  she  is  a 
wise  woman;  and  we  think  her  sayings  are  weighty." 

"It  struck  me  that  she  had  a  real  probability  in  her  mind; 
bat  I  did  not  thii^  it  related  to  Mr.  Enderby,  or  to  anything 
so  ezolnsively  your  own  concern." 

"  No  ;  I  hope  not :  but  what  then  ?" 

"  I  think  that  Morris  knows  more  of  life  and  the  world  than 
jrou,  and  that  she  does  not  anticipate  quite  so  much  happiness 
&)m  Hester's  marriage  as  you  do.  Do  not  be  distressed  or 
alarmed.  She  means  no  mistrust  of  anybody,  I  imagine; 
but  only  that  there  ia  no  perfect  happine.qB  in  tJiis-Jiie,  that 
nobody "il"  ■feUltless  ;  and  no  home,  not  even  where  her 
young  ladies  live,  ia  quite  free  from  care  and  trouble.  It 
would  not  hurt  you,  surely,  if  she  was  to  say  this  outright  to 

"  Oh,  no;  nor  a  good  deal  more  of  the  same  tendency.  She 
might  come  much  nearer  to  the  point,  good  soul  1  without 
hurting  me.  Suppose  I  ask  her  what  it  was  she  did  mean, 
to-night  or  to-morrow,  when  she  and  I  are  alone  ?" 

"  Weill  if  she  is  such  a  wise  woman .     But  I  doubt 

whether  you  could  get  her  nearer  to  the  point  without  danger 
of  hurting  her.  Can  she  bring  herself  to  own  that  either  ot 
you  have  faults  f "  r        ,  t  iOiIijIi' 


"  Oh,  yes  :  she  bas  never  spared  us,  from  the  time  we  were 
two  feet  high," 

"What  can  make  you  so  aoxioua  as  to  what  she  meant  ?" 

"  I  really  hardly  know,  unless  it  be  that  where  one  lovea 
very  m«ch,  one  fears — Oh,  ao  laithlessiy  !  I  know  I  ought  to 
fear  less  for  Hester  than  ever  ;  and  yet ." 

The  door  burst  open,  and  the  footboy  entered  with  his 
jingling  tray,  and  news  that  the  sedan  for  Miss  Young  was  at 
the  door.  What  sedan  ?  Ma:^;aret  had  asked  Mrs.  Grey  for 
hers,  as  the  snow  had  iiiUen  heavily,  and  the  streets  were  not 
fit  for  Maria's  waiking.    Maria  was  very  thankiiil. 

Here  was  an  end  of  Maria's  bright  holiday.  Mr.  Grey's 
porters  must  not  be  kept  waiting.  The  friends  assored  each 
other  that  they  should  never  forget  this  day.  It  was  little 
likely  that  they  should. 


CHAPTER   XVJ. 


Makoabet  had  an  nnconcious  expectation  of  seeing  her  sister 
altered.  This  is  an  irresistible  persuasion  in  almost  every 
case  where  an  intimate  friend  is  absent,  and  is  under  new 
influences,  and  amidst  new  circumstances.  These  accessories 
alter  the  image  of  the  beloved  one  in  our  minds  ;  our  fancy 
follows  it,  acting  and  being  acted  upon  in  ways  in  which  we 
have  no  share.  Our  sympathy  is  at  fault,  or  we  conceive  it 
to  be  so ;  and  doubt  and  trouble  creep  over  us,  we  scarcely 
know  why.  Though  the  letters  which  come  may  be  natural 
and  hearty,  as  of  old,  breathing  the  very  spirit  of  our  friend, 
we  feel  a  sort  of  surprise  at  the  hand-writing  being  quite 
iamiliar.  We  look  forward  with  a  kind  of  timidity  to  meeting, 
and  fear  there  may  be  some  restraint  in  it.  When  the  hoar 
of  meeting  comes,  there  is  the  very  same  face,  the  line  of  the 
cheek,  the  trick  of  the  lip,  the  glance  of  the  eye ;  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  voice  are  the  same ;  and  the  intense  famiharity 
makes  our  very  spirit  swim  in  joy.  We  are  amazed  at  our 
previous  fancy — we  laugh  at  the  solemn  stiffness  in  which  our 
friend  stood  before  our  mind's  eye,  and  to  relieve  which  we 
had  striven  to  recall  the  ludicrous  situations  and  merry  moods 
in  which  that  form  and  that  face  had  been  seen ;  and  perhaps 
■we  have  no  peace  till  we  have  acknowledged  to  the  beloved 


one  the  ingenuity  of  our  self-tonnentings.  Is  there  a  girl 
wbose  heart  is  with  her  brother  at  callege,  who  does  not  feel 
this  regularly  as  the  vacation  cornea  round  ?  Is  there  a 
parent  whose  child  is  reaping  honours  in  the  field  of  life,  and 
returning  childlike  from  time  to  time,  to  rest  in  the  old 
country-home — is  there  such  a  parent  who  is  not  conscious  of 
tbe  mbgiving  and  the  re^assorance,  as  often  as  the  absence 
and  the  re-utiion  occur  ?  Is  there  even  the  most  trustful  of 
irires,  whose  husband  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  that  is 
wholly  undisturbed  by  the  transmutation  of  the  idol  in  her 
mind  ?  When  the  husband  is  returning,  and  her  hungry 
heart  is  feasting  on  the  anticipation  of  his  appearance,  she 
may  revel  in  the  thought — 


But  it  is  not  dll  that  vivid  face  and  that  piercing  voice  thrill 
her  sight  and  her  ear  again  that  all  misgiving  vanishes.  There 
is  nothing  in  life  that  can  compensate  for  long  partings.  There 
ought  to  he  few  or  no  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  frequent 
meetings,  however  short,  of  those  who  love  each  other,  Jia 
duties  and  no  privileges  cau  be  of  more  importance  than  the 
pt'eservation,  mairtheir  entireness,  of  domestic  familiarity  and 
mSi, 

A  very  short  separation  will  afford  the  experience  of  a  long 
one,  if  it  be  full  of  events,  or  if  the  image  of  the  absent  one  bo 
dwelt  upon,  from  hour  to  hour,  with  laborious  strivings  of  the 
fancy.  It  has  been  said  that  this  week  of  Hest«r's  absence 
waa  the  longest  that  Margaret  had  ever  known.  Besides  this, 
she  felt  that  she  had  forgotten  her  sister  further  than  she  could 
have  supposed  possible  after  a  ten  years'  separation.  On  the 
evening  when  she  was  expecting  the  travellers  home,  her  heart 
waa  sick  with  expectation ;  and  yet  she  was  conscious  of  a 
timidity  which  made  her  feel  as  if  alone  in  the  world.  Again 
and  again  she  looked  round  her,  to  fancy  what  would  be  the 
aspect  of  everything  to  Hester's  eye.  She  wandered  about  the 
house  to  see  once  more  that  all  was  in  its  right  place,  and 
every  arrangement  in  due  order.  She  watched  the  bright 
drawing-room  fire  nervously,  and  made  herself  anxious  about 
the  tea-table,  and  sat  upright  on  the  sofa,  listening  for  the 
sound  of  horses'  feet  in  the  snowy  street,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
solemn  stranger  that  she  was  expecting,  instead  of  her  own 
sister  Hester,  with  whom  she  had  shared  all  her  heart,  and 
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spent  all  her  days.  But  a  Email  part  of  this  anxiety  was  given 
to  Mr.  Hope :  she  retained  her  image  of  him  unperplexed,  as 
a  treaBure  of  a  brother,  and  a  man  ivith  a  mind  bo  healthy 
that  he  nas  aure  to  receive  all  things  rightly,  and  be  pleased 
and  satisfied,  happen  what  might. 

They  came ;  and  Hester's  spring  from  the  carriage,  and  her 
hosband's  way  of  rubbing  his  hands  over  the  fire,  put  all 
Mai^aret's  anxieties  to  flight.  How  sweet  was  the  welcome  1 
How  delicious  the  contest  about  which  was  to  give  the  wel- 
come to  this,  the  lasting  home  of  the  three — whether  she  who 
had  put  all  in  order  ibi  them,  or  they  who  claimed  to  have 
the  charge  of  her  1  Margaret's  eyes  overflowed  when  Hester 
led  her  to  Edward  for  his  brotherly  kiss.  Mr.  Hope's  roind 
was  disturbed  for  one  single  moment  that  he  had  not  given 
this  kiss  with  all  the  heartiness  and  simplicity  of  a  brother ; 
but  the  feeling  waa  gone  almost  before  he  was  conscious  of  it. 

The  fire  crackled,  the  kettle  sang,  Hester  took  her  own 
place  at  once  at  the  tea-board,  and  her  husband  threw  him- 
self on  the  sofa,  aftec  ascertaining  that  there  were  no  family 
letter*  for  hint.  He  knew  that  it  was  impossible  that  there 
should  be  any  iu  answer  to  the  announcement  of  his  marriage. 
Even  Anne's  could  not  arrive  these  four  or  five  days  yet. 
He  desired  Margaret  not  to  tell  him  at  present  if  iheie  were 
any  mess^es  for  him ;  for,  if  all  Deerbrook  had  colds,  he 
had  no  inclination  to  go  out  to-night  to  cure  them.  There 
was  a  long  list  of  messages,  Margaret  said,  but  they  were  in 
the  aui^ry  ;  and  the  pupil  there  might  bring  them  in,  if  he 
thought  proper ;  they  should  not  be  sent  for.  This  one 
evening  might  be  stolen  for  home  and  oomfcrt.  Their  journey 
had  been  delightful.  Oxford  was  more  splendid  than  Heater 
hf|d  had  an  idea  of.  Evety  faoility  had  been  afforded  them  for 
seeing  it,  and  Mr.  Hope's  acquaintances  there  had  been  as 
blind  as  possible.  The  fall  of  snow  had  not  put  them  in  any 
danger,  and  the  inconveniences  it  had  caused  were  rather 
stimulating  to  people  who  had  travelled  but  little.  Hester 
had  had  to  get  out  of  the  carriage  twice ;  and  once  she  had 
walked  a  mile,  when  the  driver  had  been  uncertain  about  the 
road ;  but  as  Mrs.  Grey  had  had  the  foresight  to  causa  a  pair 
of  snow  boots  to  be  put  into  the  carriage  at  the  last  moment, 
no  harm  had  happened, — not  even  to  the  wetting  of  feet ;  only 
enough  inconveniance  to  make  them  glad  to  be  now  by  their 
snug  fireside.  Hester  was  lull  of  mirth  and  anecdote.  She 
aeemed  to  h»Te  been  plea«ed  -with  everbody  aQdairalu  to 
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everything.  Aa  het  sister  looked  Upon  W  brow,  now  open 
KB  a  sleeping  child's,  upon  the  thick  ctlfl  of  glossy  brown 
b&ir,  and  upon  the  bright  smile  which  lighted  up  her  exquisite 
face,  she  was  amazed  at  herself  for  having  perplexed  such  ia. 
image  with  apprehensive  fkiicies. 

How  had  l&igaret  spent  her  week  ?  Alxive  all,  it  Vit  to 
be  hoped  she  had  not  fatigued  herself  in  theit  service.  There 
were  four  days'  grace  yet  for  preparation,  before  they  should 
receive  their  company.  Margaret  should  not  have  worked  so 
bard.  Had  Maria  Tout^  come  yesterday?  Dear  Maria! 
she  must  oflea  come.  Should  not  die  Greys  be  asked  to  dine 
in  a  quiet  itujj  before  any  oae  else  was  admitted  into  the 
bouse  ?  Was  it  not  due  to  them  ?  But  could  the  footboy 
wait  at  table  ?  Would  it  be  possible  to  bring  him  into  snoh 
training  as  would  prevent  Mrri.  Grey's  being  too  much  shocked 
at  their  way  of  getting  throtigh  dinner  ?  Or  was  there  any 
one  in  Deerbrook  Who  vrent  out  as  a  waiter  ?  Morris  must 
be  consulted ;  but  they  must  have  the  Greys  to  dinner  before 
Monday.  How  was  Mrs.  Enderby?  Was  her  illness  really 
thought  serious,  or  was  it  only  Mrs.  Bowland's  way  of  talking, 
which  was  juat  the  same,  whether  Mrs.  Enderby  had  a  twinge 
of  rheumatism  or  otte  of  her  frightful  attacks?  Was  Mr. 
Enderby  coming  ? — that  was  the  chief  point.  If  he  did  not 
appear,  it  was  certain  that  he  could  not  be  feeling  uneasy 
about  hia  mother.  Margaret  blushed  when  she  replied  that 
she  had  not  heard  of  Mr.  Enderby's  being  expected.  She 
could  not  but  blush ;  for  the  conversation  with  Maria  came 
full  into  her  mind.  Mr.  Hope  saw  the  blush,  and  painfully 
wondered  that  it  sent  trouble  through  his  soul. 

How  were  Morris  and  the  new  maid  likely  to  agree  ?  Did 
Morris  think  the  ^1  promising?  Surely  it  was  time  to  take 
some  notice  of  die  servants.  Edward  would  ring  the  bell 
twice,  tbe  signal  for  Morris  ;  and  Morris  should  introduce  the 
other  two  into  the  parlour.  They  came,  Morris  in  her  best 
gown,  and  with  her  wedding  ribbon  on.  When  she  had 
shaken  hands  with  her  master  and  mistress,  and  spokes  a 
good  word  for  her  fellow -Servants,  as  she  called  ihem,  the 
ruddy-faced  girl  appeared,  her  cheeks  many  shades  deeper 
than  usual,  and  her  cap  quillings  standing  off  like  the  rayS  on 
R  sign-post  picture  of  the  sun.  FoDowing  her  came  the  boy, 
feeling  awkward  in  his  new  clothes,  and  scraping  with  his  left 
leg  till  the  process  was  put  a  stop  to  by  his  master's  entering 
into  conversation  with  him.    Hester's  beauty  was  really  so 
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etriking,  as  witfb  a  blushing  basbfiiliiees,  she  for  the  first  time 
enacted  the  mistress  before  her  husband's  eyes,  that  it  was 
impossible  not  to  observe  it.  Margaret  glanced  towards  her 
brodier,  and  they  exchanged  smiles.  Bnt  the  effect  of 
Mai^aret's  smite  was  that  Mr.  Hope's  died  awaj,  and  Idl  him 

"Brother!"  e^d  Margaret ;  "  what  is  the  true  story  belong- 
ing to  that  great  book  about  the  Polar  Sea,  that  you  see  lying 
iJiiere?" 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?  Is  there  any  story  beloaging  to  it 
at  all?" 

"  Three  at  least ;  and  Deerbrook  Las  been  so  hot  about  it 

"  Ton  should  send  round  the  book  to  cool  them.  It  is 
enoi^h  to  freeze  one  to  look  at  the  plates  of  those  polar  books." 

"  Sending  round  the  book  is  exactly  the  thing  I  wanted  to 
do,  and  could  not.  Mrs.  Bowland  insists  that  Mrs.  Enderby 
ordered  it  in  ;  and  Mrs.  Grey  demands  to  have  it  first ;  and 
Mr.  Rowland  is  certain  that  you  bespoke  it  before  anybody 
else.  I  was  air^d  of  the  rtsponsibiKty  of  acting  in  so  nice  a 
case.  An  everlasting  quarrel  might  come  out  of  it :  so  I 
covered  it,  and  put  in  the  list,  all  ready  to  be  sent  at  a 
moment's  warning ;  and  then  I  amused  myself  with  it  while 
you  were  away.     Now,  brother,  what  will  you  do?" 

"  The  trath  of  the  matter  is,  that  I  ordered  it  in  myself,  as 
Mr.  Rowland  says.  But  Mrs.  Enderby  shall  have  it  at  once, 
because  she  is  ill.  It  is  a  fine  lai^e  type  for  her ;  and  she 
vrill  pore  over  the  plates,  and  foi^et  Deerbrook  and  all  her 
own  ailments,  in  wondering  how  the  people  will  get  out  of 
the  ice." 

"  Do  you  remember,  Mai^aret,"  said  Hester,  "  how  she 
looked  one  summer  day, — like  a  ghost  from  the  grave, — when 
she  came  down  from  her  books,  and  had  even  forgotten  her 
shawl?" 

"  Oh,  about  the  battle !"  cried  Margaret,  laughing. 

"  What  battle?"  asked  Hope.  "  An  historical  one,  I  sup- 
pose, and  not  that  of  the  Rowlands  and  Greys.  Mrs.  Enderby 
is  of  a  higher  order  than  the  rest  of  us  Deerbrook  people :  she 
gets  most  of  her  news,  and  all  her  battles,  out  of  history." 

"  Yes  :  she  alighted  among  us  to  tell  us  that  such  a.  great, 
such  a  wonderful  battle  had  been  fought,  at  a  place  called 
Blenheim,  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  really  seemed  a 
surprisingly  clever  man  ;  it  was  such  a  good  thought  of  his  to 


have  a  awamp  at  one  end  of  his  line,  and  to  put  some  of  iia 

soldiers  behind  some  bushes,  so  that  the  enemy  could  not  get 
at  them  ?  and  he  won  the  battle." 

"  Thia  book  will  be  the  very  thing  for  her,"  eaid  Margaret. 
"  It  is  only  a  pity  that  it  did  not  come  in  at  Midstunmer 
instead  of  Christmas.  I  am  afraid  she  will  sympathise  so 
thoroughly  that  Phtebe  will  nevei  be  able  to  put  on  coala 
enough  to  warm  her." 

"  Nay,"  said  Mr.  Hope,  "  it  is  better  as  it  is.  She  must  be 
cold  now,  at  all  events  :  whereas,  if  this  book  came  to  her  at 
midsummer,  it  would  chill  her  whole  month  of  July.  She 
would  start  every  time  she  looked  out  of  her  window,  and  saw 
the  meadows  green." 

"  I  hope  she  is  not  really  very  ill,"  said  Hester. 

"  You  were  thinking  the  same  thought  that  I  was,"  said  her 
husband,  starting  up  from  the  sofa.  "  It  is  certainly  my 
boainess  to  go  and  see  her  to-night,  if  she  wishes  it.  1  will 
step  down  into  the  surgery,  and  learn  if  there  is  any  message 
from  her." 

"  And  if  there  is  not  from  her,  there  will  be  from  some  one 
else,"  said  Hester,  sorrowfully,  "  What  a  cold  night  for  you 
to  go  out,  and  leave  this  warm  room  !" 

Mr.  Hope  laughed  as  he  observed  what  an  innocent  speech 
that  was  for  a  surgeon's  wife.  It  was  plain  that  her  education 
in  that  capacity  had  not  begun.     And  down  he  went. 

"  Here  are  some  things  for  you,  cards  and  notes,"  8^ 
Margaret  to  her  sister,  as  she  opened  a  drawer  of  the  writing- 
table  :  "  one  from  Mrs.  Grey,  marked  '  Private.'  I  do  not 
suppose  your  husband  may  nut  see  it ;  but  that  is  your  affair. 
My  duty  is  to  give  it  you  privately." 

"  One  of  the  Grey  mysteries,  I  suppose,"  said  Hester, 
colouring,  and  tearing  open  the  letter  with  some  vehemence  : 
"  These  mysteries  were  foolish  enough  before  ;  they  are 
ridiculous  now.  So,  you  are  going  oat  ?"  cried  she,  as  her 
husband  came  in  with  hia  hat  on. 

"  Tes ;  the  old  lady  will  be  the  easier  for  my  seeing  her 
this  evening  ;  and  I  shall  carry  her  the  Polar  Sea.  Where  is 
pen  and  ink,  Margaret  ?  We  do  not  tnow  the  ways  of  our 
own  house  yet." 

Mai^aret  brought  pen  and  ink  ;  and  while  Mr.  Hope  wrote 
down  we  dates  in  the  Book  Society's  list,  Hester  exclaimed 
against  Mrs.  Grey  for  having  sent  her  a  letter  marked 
"private,"  now  that  she  was  married.  nHii>k 
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"  Tf  ^a  meAn  it  not  tt>  be  private,  jou  (iball  t«11  tne  abmit  it 
wben  I  come  back,"  a6ii  her  husband.  "  If  I  Bee  Mre.  Enderbj' 
to-night,  I  must  be  gone." 

It  was  not  twenty  minutes  befbre  he  was  6eat«(i  by  his  own 
fireside  again.  His  wife  looked  disturbed  ;  and  W8»  so  ;  nhe 
6yen  forgot  to  inquire  after  Mrs.  Enderby. 

"There  is  Mrs.  Grey's  precious  letter  1"  said  die.  "She 
may  mean  to  be  veiy  kind  to  me  :  I  dare  aay  she  does  :  but 
she  might  know  that  It  is  not  kindness  to  write  so  of  my 
biUbftnd." 

"  I  do  not  see  that  dhe  writes  any  harm  bf  me,  taj  dear," 
said  he,  lading  0\e  letter  oj>^  npon  tbe  table.  "  She  only 
wants  to  manage  me  a  little;  and  that  is  her  Way,  you  kno*." 

"  So  exceedingly  impertinent  1 "  cried  Heater,  turning  to 
Hargaret.     "  She  WAntB  me  to  ttSe  Itay  Influence,  quietly,  and 

without  betrSying  her,  tb  Inake   my  husband ,"   she 

glanbed  into  her  husband's  fdce,  and  checked  her  cotnmn- 
nicfttioh.  "  In  short,"  she  said,  "  Mrs  Grey  wantil  to  be 
meddling  between  my  husband  and  one  of  his  patients." 

"  Well,  What  then  ?"  said  Margaret. 

«  What  then  ?  Why,  if  she  is  to  be  interfering  already  in 
our  affairs — if  she  is  to  be  always  fancying  that  she  has  any- 
ihing  to  do  with  Edward, — and  we  living  so  near,— I  shall 
tierer  be  able  to  bear  it." 

And  Hester's  eyes  overflowed  with  teilrs. 

"My  dearl  is  it  possible?"  cried  Edw&td.  "Such  a 
trifle ." 

"  It  is  no  trifle,"  s^  Hester,  trying  to  command  her  voice; 
"  it  can  never  be  a  trifle  to  me  that  any  one  shows  disrespect 
to  you.  I  shall  never  be  able  to  keep  terms  with  any  one  who 
does," 

Margaret  believed  that  nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  put 
R  stop  to  any  such  attempts— If  indeed  they  were  serious. 
Mrs.  Grey  was  sO  fond  of  Hester  that  she  would  permit  any- 
thing from  her  ;  and  it  would  be  easy  for  Hester  to  say  that, 
not  wishing  to  l^ceive  any  ekciuaively  private  letters,  the  had 
dhown  Mrs.  Qrey's  to  her  husband,  though  to  no  oile  else : 
and  that  it  was  to  be  the  principle  of  the  family  not  to  inter- 
fere, more  or  less,  with  Mr.  Hope's  professional  affairs. 

"  Or,  better  still,  take  no  notice  of  the  matter  in  any  way 
whatever,  this  time,"  said  Mr.  Hope,  "  We  can  let  her  have 
her  way  while  we  keep  our  own,  cannot  we?  Bo,  let  ua  put 
the  mysterious  epistle  into  the  flrfr— shidlwe?     I  wait  your 
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leavQ,"  uid  he,  Unghii^,  as  he  held  the  Itttw  oyer  thi 
flame. 

"  It  is  your  property." 

Hester  signed  to  have  it  banted ;  but  she  could  not  forget 
it.  She  recurred  to  Mrs.  <3rey,  again  and  again.  "  So  near 
as  they  lived,"  she  said — "  so  much  as  they  must  be  together." 

"  The  nearer  we  ^1  live,  and  the  more  we  must  be  with 
our  neighbours,"  said  her  husband,  "  the  more  important  it  it 
that  we  should  allow  each  other  our  own  ways.  You  will 
soon  find  what  it  is  to  live  in  a  village,  my  loye ;  and  then  you 
will  not  mind  these  little  trifles." 

"If  they  would  meddle  only  with  me,"  said  Hester,  "J 
should  not  mind.  I  hope  yon  do  not  think  T  should  care  sq 
nnoh  for  anythiog  they  oould  say  or  do  about  me.  K  they 
only  would  let  you  alone  ■—-■■" 

"  That  is  the  last  thing  we  can  expect,"  said  Mai^aret. 
"  Do  they  let  any  public  inan  alone  ?  Dr.  Levitt,  or 
Mr.  James?'' 

"  Or  the  parish  clerk?"  added  Mr.  Hope.  "It  wa« 
reported  lat^y  that  steps  were  to  be  taken  to  intimate  to  Owen, 
that  it  was  a  constant  habit  of  his  to  cough  as  he  took  hi* 
seat  in  the  desk.  I  was  told  once  myself,  that  it  was  remarked 
throughout  Deerbrook  that  I  seemed  to  be  half  whistling  m  I 
walked  up  the  street  in  the  mornings ;  and  that  it  was  con- 
sidered a  practice  too  undignified  for  my  profession." 

Hester's  colour  rose  ^ain.     Margaret  laughed,  and  asked, 

"What  did  you  do?" 

"  I  made  my  best  bow,  and  thought  no  more  about  the 
matter,  till  events  brought  it  to  mind  again  at  this  ipoment. 
So,  Hester,  suppose  we  think  no  more  of  Mrs.  Grey's  hints?" 
Seeing  that  her  brow  did  not  entirely  clear,  he  took  his  seafe 
by  her,  saying, 

"  Supposing,  love,  that  her  letter  does  not  show  enough 
deference  to  my  important  self  to  satisfy  you,  still  it  remains 
that  we  owe  respect  to  Mrs.  Grey.  She  is  one  of  my  oldest, 
and  most  hospitable,  and  &ithful  friends  here  ;  and  I  ne«d  say 
nothing  of  her  attachment  to  you.  Cannot  we  overlook  in  her 
one  little  error  of  judgment?" 

"  Oh,  yea,  certauily,"  said  Hester,  cheerfiilly.  "  Then  I  will 
say  nothing  to  her  unless  she  asks  ;  and  then  tell  her,  as 
lightly  as  I  may,  what  Margaret  proposed  just  now.    So  be  it." 

And  all  was  bright  and  smooth  again — to  all  appearance. 
But  this  little  cloud  did  not  pass  away  without  leaving  its 
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gloom  in  more  hearts  than  one.  As  Mai^Eiret  set  down  ber 
lamp  on  her  own  writing-table,  and  sank  into  the  chair  of 
whose  ease  she  had  bidden  Maria  make  trial,  she  might  have 
decided,  if  she  bad  happened  at  the  moment  to  remember  the 
conversation,  that  the  pleasnrS  of  solitnde  does  depend  much 
on  the  ease  of  the  thoughts.  She  sat  long,  wondering  how 
she  could  have  overlooked  the  obvions  probability  that  Hester, 
instead  of  finding  the  habit  of  mind  of  a  lifetime  altered  l^ 
the  circumstances  of  love  and  marriage,  would  henoeforth 
suffer  Irom  jealousy  for  her  husband  in  addition  to  the  btirden 
she  had  borne  for  herself.  Long  did  Margaret  sit  there, 
turning  her  voluntary  musings  on  the  joy  of  their  meeting, 
and  the  perfect  picture  of  comfort  which  tiieir  little  party  Itad 
presented  ;  but  perpetually  recurring,  against  her  will,  to  the 
trouble  which  had  succeeded,  and  following  back  the  track  of 
this  cloud,  to  see  whether  there  were  more  in  the  wind — 
whether  it  did  not  cOme  from  a  horizon  of  storm. 

Yet  hers  was  not  the  most  troubled  spirit  in  the  house. 
Hester's  vexation  had  passed  away,  and  she  was  unconBoious, 
as  sufferers  of  her  class  usually  are,  of  the  disturbance  she 
had  caudtd.  She  presently  slept  and  was  at  peace.  Not  so 
her  husband.  A  strange  trouble — a  fearfnl  suspicion  had 
seized  upon  him.  He  was  amazed  at  the  return  of  his  feelings 
about  Margaret,  and  filled  with  horror  when  he  thought  of  the 
days,  and  months,  and  years  of  close  domestic  companionship 
with  her,  from  which  there  was  no  escape.  There  was  no 
escape.  The  peace  of  his  wife,  of  Margaret — his  own  peace 
in  theirs  depended  wholly  on  the  deep  secrecy  in  which  he 
should  preserve  the  mistake  he  had  made.  It  was  a  mistake. 
He  could  scarcely  endure  the  thought ;  bnt  it  was  so.  For 
some  months,  he  had  never  had  a  doubt  that  he  was  absolutely 
in  the  road  of  duty  ;  and,  if  some  apprehension  about  kU 
entire  happiness  had  chilled  him,  from  time  to  lime,  he  had 
cast  them  off,  as  inconsistent  with  the  resolution  of  his 
conscience.  Now  he  feared,  he  felt  he  had  mistaken  his  duty. 
As,  in  the  stillness  of  the  sight,  the  apprehension  assailed 
him,  that  he  had  thrown  away  the  opportunity  and  the 
promise  of  his  life — that  he  had  desecrated  his  own  home, 
and  doomed  to  withering  the  best  affections  of  his  nature,  he 
for  the  moment  wished  himself  dead.  But  his  was  a  Boal 
never  long  thrown  off  its  balance.  He  convinced  himself, 
in  the  course  of  a  long  sleepless  night,  that  whatever  might 
have  been  his  errors,  hie  way  was  now  clear,  though  difficult. 
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He  mnst  derotc  himself  wholly  to  her  whose  devotion  to  him 
had  caused  him  hia  preaent  struggles  ;  and  he  must  trust  that, 
if  Margaret  did  not  ere  long  remove  from  the  daily  com- 
panionship which  must  be  his  sorest  mat,  he  should  grow 
perpetually  stronger  in  his  self-command.  Of  one  thing  he 
was  certain — that  no  human  being  suspected  the  real  state  of 
his  mind.  This  was  a  comfort  and  support.  Of  something 
else  he  felt  nearly  certain — that  Mai^aret  loved  Philip.  This 
was  another  comfort^  if  he  could  only  feel  it  bo  ;  and  he  had 
little  doubt  that  Philip  loved  her.  He  had  also  a  deep  couyic- 
tion,  which  he  now  aroused  for  his  support — that  no  conse- 
cration of  a  home  is  so  bolj  as  that  of  a  kindly,  self-denying, 
trusts  spirit  in  him  who  is  the  head  and  life  of  his  house. 
If  there  was  in  himself  a  love  which  must  be  denied,  there 
was  also  one  which  might  be  indulged.  Without  trammelling 
himself  with  vows,  he  cheered  bis  sout  widi  the  image  of  the 
life  he  might  yet  fulfil,  shedding  on  all  under  his  charge  the 
blessings  of  his  activity,  patience,  and  love;  and  daily  casting 
off  the  burden  of  the  day,  leaving  all  care  for  the  morrow  to 
such  as,  happier  than  himself,  would  have  the  future  the  image 
of  the  present.  ' 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

FIRST    HOSPITALITY. 


Xhe  Greys  needed  only  to  be  asked  to  come  and  dine  before 
the  rest  of  the  world  could  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
bride  and  bridegroom.  They  had  previously  settled  among 
themselves  that  they  should  be  invited,  and  the  answer  was 
given  on  the  instant.  The  only  doubt  was  how  far  down  in 
the  family  the  pleasure  ought  to  extend.  Sydney  was  full  of 
anxiety  about  it.  His  mother  decided  that  he  ought  to  be 
asked,  but  that  perhaps  he  bad  better  not  go,  as  he  would  be 
in  the  way  ;  and  Sophia  was  sure  it  would  be  very  dull  for 
him ;  a  sentence  which  made  Sydney  rather  sulky.  But 
Hester  insbted  on  having  him,  and  pleaded  that  William  Levitt 
would  could  and  meet  him,  and  if  the  lads  should  find  the 
drawing-room  dull,  there  was  the  surgery,  with  some  very 
curious  things  in  it,  where  they  might  be  able  to  amuse 
themselves.  So  Sydney  was  to  take  up  his  lot  with  the 
elderly  ones,  and  the  little  girls  were  to  be  somewhat  dif- 
ferently entertwned  anoUier  day,  i         ,  t  lOiigk 
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Obi  the  anxieties  of  a  young  wife's  first  dinner-party  I  If 
remembered,  they  become  lai^bable  enongb  yihea  looked 
back  upon  irom  future  years  ;  but  they  are  no  laughing 
matter  at  the  tome.  The  terror  lest  there  should  be  too  little  on 
the  table,  and  the  consequent  danger  of  there  being  too  much  ; 
the  fear  at  once  of  worrying  the  cook  with  too  many  direc- 
tions, and  leading  any  necessary  thing  unsaid :  the  trembling 
doubt  of  any  power  of  entertWment  that  may  exist  in  the 
house  ;  the  anticipation  of  a  yawn  on  the  part  of  any  guest, 
orof  Buch  a  eilence  as  may  make  the  creaking  of  the  footboy's 
shoes  heard  at  dinner,  or  the  striking  of  the  hall  dock  in  the 
evening — these  are  the  apprehonBions  which  mate  the  young 
wife  wish  herself  on  the  other  side  of  her  first  dinnar-party, 
and  render  alluring  the  prospect  of  sitting  down  nest  day  to 
hash  or  cold  fowl,  followed  by  odd  custards  and  tartlets,  with 
a  stray  mince-pie.  Where  a  gorat  so  experienced  and  so 
vigilant  aa  Mrs.  Grey  is  expected,  the  anxiety  is  redoubled, 
and  the  servants  are  sure  to  discover  it  by  some  means  or 
oth^.  Uonis  woke,  this  Saturday  moraing,  with  the  feeling 
that  something  great  was  to  happen  that  day ;  and  Sally 
began  to  be  sharp  with  the  footboy  as  early  as  ten  o'clock. 
Hester  and  Margaret  were  surprised  to  find  how  soon  there 
was  nothing  more  leil  for  them  to  do.  The  wine  was 
decanted,  the  dessert  dished  up  in  the  little  storeroom,  and 
even  the  cake  cut  for  tea,  soon  enough  to  leave  almost  the 
whole  morning  to  be  spent  as  usual.  Margaret  sat  down  to 
study  German,  and  Hester  to  read.  She  had  just  observed 
that  they  could  not  expect  to  see  Edward  for  some  hours,  as 
he  had  been  sent  for  to  the  almshouses,  and  meant  to  pay  a 
country  visit  which  would  cost  him  a  circuit  on  his  return. 
These  almshouses  were  six  miles  off;  and  when  Mr.  Hope 
was  sent  for  by  one  of  the  inmates,  nearly  all  the  rest  were 
wont  to  discover  that  they  ailed  more  or  less  ;  so  that  their 
medical  guardian  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  get  away,  and 
his  horse  had  learned,  by  practice,  to  stand  longer  there  thaa 
anywhere  else  without  fidgetting.  Knowing  ^is,  Margaret 
iidly  agreed  to  her  sister's  proposition,  that  it  must  be 
some  houja  before  Edward  couid  appear.  In  a  little  while, 
however,  Hester  threw  down  her  book,  and  took  up 
her  work,  laying  her  watch  just  under  her  eyes  upon  tiia 
Uble. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  do  that  for  life,  when  your  hnabwkd 
takes  a  country  ride?"  said  Margaret,  laughi^^,^i    1^, 
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"I  iiafe  tiieu  everlaitiug  coimUjr  ridasl"  oried  itester. 
"  I  do  wish  he  would  give  up  those  almBhooses." 

"Give  them  up  I" 

"  Yea :  they  ore  nothing  but  trouble  and  anxiety.  The 
old  folks  are  never  satitfled,  and  never  irould  be,  if  he  lived 
among  them,  and  attended  to  nobodj  else.  And  as  often  as 
he  goes  tbert,  he  is  BUte  to  be  more  wanted  here  than  at  any 
other  time.  There  ia  another  knock.  There  hate  been  two 
people  wanting  him  within  this  hour  ;  and  a  Country  genUe- 
mau  baa  lefl;  word  that  he  shall  sail  with  his  daughtet  at 
ode  o'clock." 

"  Well,  let  them  coma.  If  he  is  home,  Well  And  good  j  if 
not,  they  muat  wilt  till  he  arrivea." 

Heatet  started  up,  and  walked  about  tJie  room. 

"  I  know  what  is  in  your  mind,"  said  Margaret.  "  The 
triiih  is,  you  are  afmd  of  aoothet  aocident.  1  do  not  Wonder 
at  iA ;  bnl,  dearest  Hester,  joti  mult  control  this  fear.  Cob- 
sidet ;  supposing  it  to  be  Heaven's  pleasure  that  yoU  and  he 
should  live  for  forty  ot  fifty  years  together,  what  a  World  of 
oiudety  you  will  inflict  on  yourself  if  you  are  to  suffer  in  hia 
way  every  time  he  rides  six  miles  out  and  back  again  I" 

"  Perhaps  1  shall  grow  used  to  it :  but  I  do  wish  he  would 
give  up  those  alms-houses." 

"  Suppose  we  ask  him  to  give  up  practice  at  once,"  said 
Margaret,  "that  we  may  have  him  always  with  us.  No,  no, 
Hester ;  we  must  consider  him  first,  and  ourselves  next,  and 
let  blm  have  his  prolession  all  to  himself,  and  as  much  of  it 
as  he  likes." 

"  Ourselves  I "  cried  Hester,  contemptuously. 

"  Well,  yourself,  then,"  said  Margaret,  smiling.  "  I  only 
put  tu-yself  in  ^t  I  might  lecture  myself  at  the  same  time 
with  you." 

"  Lecture  away,  dear,"  said  Hester,  "  till  you  make  toe  as 
reasonable  as  if  I  hod  no  husband  to  care  for." 

Margaret  might  have  asked  whether  ■  HeSter  had  been 
reasonable  when  she  had  had  neither  husband  nor  lover  to 
cdre  for;  but)  instead  of  this,  she  opened  the  piano,  mid 
tempted  her  Sister  away  from  her  watch  to  practise  a  duet. 

"I  will  tell  you  what  I  am  thinking  of,"  cried  Hester, 
breaking  off  in  the  middle  of  a  bar  of  the  second  page- 
"  Perhaps  you  thought  me  hasty  jnst  now ;  but  you  do  not 
know  what  1  had  in  my  head.  You  remember  how  late 
Edvrtwd  was  called  out,  the  night  before  last  i".        , 
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"  To  Mm.  Marsh's  child  ?  Yes ;  it  was  quite  dart  when  he 
went." 

"  There  was  no  moon,  Mr,  Marsh  wanted  to  send  a  servant 
back  with  him  as  far  as  the  high-road  :  bat  he  was  sare  he 
knew  the  way.  He  was  riding  very  &8t,  when  his  horse 
suddenly  stopped,  and  ahuost  threw  him  over  its  head.  He 
Bporred  in  vain ;  the  animal  only  turned  round  and  round, 
till  a  voice  called  from  somewhere  near, '  Stop  there,  for  God's 
sake  !  Wait  till  1  bring  a  light.'  A  man  soon  came  with  a 
Iant«m,  and  where  do  you  think  Edward  found  himself  ?  On 
the  brink  of  a  miO-dW  I  Another  step  in  the  dark  night, 
and  he  might  have  been  heard  of  no  more  I" 

Margaret  was  not  at  all  surprised  that  Hester  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands  at  the  end  of  this  very  dieagreeable  anec- 
dote. 

"  It  is  clear,"  said  she,  "  that  Edward  is  the  person  who 
wants  lecturing.  We  must  bid  him  not  ride  very  fast  on  dark 
nights,  on  roads  that  he  does  not  know.  But  I  have  a  h^h 
opinion  of  this  horse  of  his.  One  of  the  two  is  prudent ;  and 
that  is  a  great  comfort.  And,  for  the  present,  there  is  the 
consolation  that  there  are  no  mill-dams  in  the  way  to  the 
almshouses,  and  that  it  is  broad  daylight.  So  let  ua  go  on 
with  our  duet, — or  shall  we  begin  again  ?" 

Hester  played  through  the  duet,  and  tiiea  sighed  over  a  new 
apprehension — that  some  of  those  old  invalids  would  certainly 
be  taking  Mr.  Hope  away  from  home  on  the  two  mornings 
when  their  neighbours  were  to  pay  the  wedding  visit.  "And 
what  shall  we  do  then  ?"  she  inquired. 

"  We  shall  see  when  tlie  time  comes,"  replied  Mai^aret. 
"  Meanwhile  we  are  sure  of  one  good  thing, — that  Edward 
wUl  not  be  called  away  from  the  dinner-table  to-day  by  the 
almshouse  people.  Come !  let  us  play  this  over  once  more, 
that  it  may  be  ready  for  Mr.  Grey  in  the  evening." 

Sooner  than  he  was  looked  for — sooner  than  it  was  supposed 
possible  that  he  could  have  come — Edward  appeared. 

"  Safe  I"  cried  he,  laughing  :  "  what  shotdd  prevent  my 
being  safe  ?  What  sort  of  a  soldier's  or  sailor's  wife  would 
you  have  made  ?"  he  asked,  looking  in  Hester's  happy  lace. 

"  She  would  be  crazed  with  every  gale,  and  die  at  'rumoars 
of  wars,'"  said  Margaret:  "  mill-dams  are  horror  enough  for 
her — and,  to  say  the  truth,  brother,  for  other  people,  too,  while 
you  ride  as  you  do." 

"  That  was  an  accident  which  cannot  lecur,"  obserrect 
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Hope.     "  I  am  sony  Mr.  Marah's  man  mentioned  it.     But 

"I  Bee  what  yon  would  say,"  sighed  Hester;  "  yotir  mention 
of  Boldieis'  and  sailora'  wives  renunds  me.     I  have  no  ftiith,  I 

know  :  and  I  thought  I  should  when .      Oh,  I  wonder 

haw  those  old  crusaders'  wives  endured  their  lives!  But, 
periiaps,  seven  years'  suspense  was  easier  to  bear  than  seven 
hoots'." 

Hester  joined  in  theJaugh  at  this  speech,  and  Edward  went 
to  see  his  patients  in  a  place  where  there  was  really  no  danger 
— in  the  waiting-room.  Yet  Hester  was  a  little  ruffled  when 
the  Greys  appeared.  So  many  messages  had  arrived  for 
Edward,  that  the  country  gentlemaa  and  his  daughter  had 
been  kept  waiting,  and  »  livery  servant  had  called  twice,  as  if 
impatient.  She  was  afraid  that  people  would  blame  Edward 
— that  he  would  never  manage  to  satisfy  them  all.  Her  colour 
was  raised,  and  her  brow  slightly  bent,  when  her  guests 
entered  ;  but  aU  was  right  when  Edward  followed,  looking 
pesrfectly  at  leisure,  and  stood  talking  before  &e  fire,  as  if  he 
had  been  a  man  of  no  profession. 

Mr.  Hope  had  caused  his  feelings  to  be  so  well  understood 
on  one  important  eiibject,that  it  was  necessary  to  respect  them; 
and  no  mention  of  the  Bowlands  was  made,  either  before  dinner 
or  in  the  presence  of  the  servants.  Nor  was  there  any  need  of 
the  topic.  There  was  abundance  to  be  said,  without  having 
recourse  to  doubtful  subjects ;  and  Margaret  became  so  far 
relieved  from  all  apprehension  on  this  account,  by  the  time 
the  cheese  appeared,  that  she  assured  herself  that  the  day 
was  passing  off  extremely  well.  There  had  not  been  a  single 
pause  left  to  be  filled  up  with  the  clatter  of  knives  and  forks. 
Mrs.  Grey  pronounced  the  room  delightfully  warm ;  Sophia 
protested  that  she  liked  having  the  lire  at  her  back ;  and 
Mr.  Grey  inquired  where  Hope  got  his  ale.  The  boys,  who 
had  looked  for  the  first  half-hour  as  if  they  could  not  speak 
for  the  stiffness  of  their  collars,  were  now  in  a  lull  career  of 
jokes,  to  judge  by  their  stifled  laughter.  Hester  blushed 
beautifully  at  every  little  circumstance  that  occurred,  and 
played  the  hostess  very  gracefully.  The  day  was  going  off 
extremely  well. 

The  approaching  county  election  was  the  principal  topic  at 
dinner,  as  it  was  probably  at  every  dinner-table  in  Deerbrook. 
Mrs.  Grey  first  told  Hope,  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  all 
about  her  wonder  at  seeing  seven  or  eight  gentlemen  on  horse- 
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bock  entering  their  field.  Bhe  was  exceedingij  anrpriaed  to 
observe  such  a  troop  approaching  the  door :  and  ahg  hardly 
knew  Vhat  to  make  of  it  when  the  serrattt  came  in  to  aay 
that  the  gentlemen  wished  to  see  her,  as  Mr.  Grey  Was  at  a 
distance — ftt  m^ket  that  day.  It  was  attange  that  she  should 
so  entirely  forget  that  there  was  to  be  an  election  soob.  To 
be  sure,  it  Inight  haTB  occurred  to  her  that  the  party  came  to 
canvass  Mr,  Grey  :  but  she  did  not  happen  to  remeinbet  at 
first ;  and  6he  thought  the  gentleman  who  Wa«  spokesman 
excessively  compliment^,  both  about  the  place  and  about 
some  other  things,  till  he  mentioned  his  naine,  and  that  he 
was  candidate  for  the  ootmty.  Such  a  highly  complimeatary 
strain  was  not  to  her  ta^te,  she  acknowledged  ;  and  it  lost  aU 
its  value  when  it  Was  made  so  common  as  in  this  instance. 
This  gentleman  had  kissed  the  little  Kowlands  aU  round,  she 
had  since  been  assured : — not  that  she  wished  to  enlai^e  on 
that  subject ;  but  it  only  showed  what  gentlemen  will  do  when 
they  are  canvassing.  The  other  candidate;  Mr.  Lowry,  seemed 
a  very  high  person^e  itideed.  When  he  fbund  Mr.  Grey  was 
not  at  home,  he  and  all  his  party  rode  Straight  on,  vnthout 
inquiring  for  the  ladles.  Everyone  seemed  to  think  that 
Mr.  Lowry  was  not  likely  to  carry  hla  election,  his  maimers 
were  so  extremely  high. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Grey  was  observing  to  his  hoStess  that  he 
was  sorry  to  find  there  wai  Aa  election  impending.  People 
in  a  small  place  like  Deerbrook  were  quite  apt  enoi^h  to 
qumrel,  day  by  day ;— an  election  threw  the  place  into  an 
uproar. 

" '  How  delightful !'  those  boys  are  thinking,"  Said  Hester, 
laughing. 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  Sophia,  "  it  is  anything  but  delightful  to 
me.  I  remember,  last  time,  Sydney  brought  some  squibs  into 
the  garden,  and  let  them  off  while  mamma  and  I  were  in  the 
shrubbery ;  and  we  could  none  of  us  get  to  sleep  till  after 
midnight  for  the  light  of  the  bonfire  dowm  the  street." 

"  They  shotold  manage  those  things  more  quietly,"  observed 
Mr.  Grey.  "  This  time,  however,  there  will  be  only  a  little 
effusion  of  joy,  and  then  an  end  ;  for  they  say  Ballinger  will 
carry  every  vote  in  the  place." 

"  Why,  father ! "  cried  Sydney,  "  are  you  going  to  vbte  for 
Ballinger  this  tilae?" 

"  No,  my  boy.  I  did  not  say  so.  I  shall  not  vote  at  all," 
he  added,  observing  that  he  was  expected  to  explain  himsdfi 


No  remark  being  made,  he  contiaued — "  It  will  not  be  con- 
Tenient  to  me  to  meddle  in  election  matters  this  time  ;  and  it 
woold  be  of  no  use,  aa  Lowry  has  not  the  elightest  chance. 
One  gets  nothing  but  ill-will  and  trouble  by  meddling.  So, 
my  dear,"  turning  to  Hester,  "your  hueband  and  I  wiU  just 
keep  qniet,  and  let  Deerbrook  have  its  own  way." 

"  I  believe  you  may  speak  for  yourself,"  replied  Hester,  her 

eyes  sparkling.    "  Edward  has  no  idea ,"    Then,  remem- 

berisg  that  she  was  speaking,  to  a  guest,  she  cut  short  her 
assurance  that  Eward  had  no  idea  of  neglecting  his  duty  vrhen 
it  was  wanted  most,  for  such  a  reason  as  that  it  was  then  most 
irksome. 

"  There  is  no  occasion  in  the  world  for  yctar  husband  to 
come  forward,"  observed  Hr.  Grey,  with  kind  anxiety.  "  I 
was  saying,  Hope,  that  you  are  quite  absolved  from  inter- 
fering in  politics.  Nobody  expects  it  from  a  medical  man- 
Everyone  knows  the  disadvantage  to  a  professional  man, 
circumstanced  like  you,  of  taking  any  side  in  a  party  matter. 
You  might  find  the  consequences  very  serious,  I  assure  you." 

"And  nobody  expects  it  of  a  medioal  man,"  echoed 
Mrs.  Grey. 

Mf.  Hops  did  not  reply,  that  ha  voted  for  other  reasons  than 
that  it  was  expected  of  him.  He  had  argued  the  subject  with 
Mr.  Grey  before,  and  knew  that  they  must  agree  to  differ. 
He  quietly  declared  his  intention  of  voting  for  Mr.  Lowry,  and 
then  asked  Sophia  to  take  wine.  His  manner  left  no  resource 
to  Mrs.  Grey  but  to  express  her  feelings  to  his  wife  in  the 
drawing-room,  after  dinner. 

She  there  drew  Heater's  arm  within  her  own,  and  kindly 
observed  what  pleasure  it  gave  her  to  see  her  anticipations  oo 
fulfilled.  She  had  had  this  home,  fitted  up  and  inhabited  as 
it  now  was,  in  her  mind's  eye  for  a  longer  time  than  she 
should  choose  to  tell.  Elderly  folks  might  be  allowed  to  look 
forward,  and  Mr.  Grey  could  bear  vritness  that  she  had  done 
so.  It  was  delightful  to  look  round  and  see  how  all  had  come 
to  pass. 

" Everybody  is  so  interested!"  observed  Sophia,  "Mrs. 
Howell  says,  some  have  observed  to  her  what  a  pity  it  is  that 
you  ire  dissenters,  so  that  you  will  not  be  at  church  on 
Sunday.  Everybody  would  he  sore  to  be  there  :  and  she  says 
she  is  of  opinion  that,  considering  how  many  friends  wish  to 
see  you  make  your  first  appearance,  you  ought  to  go,  for  once. 
She  ctumot  inuigiqe  what  barm  it  could  do  you  to  go  for  once. 
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But,  whatever  you  may  think  about  that,  it  sbowa  her  interest, 
and  I  thought  you  would  lite  to  know  it.  Have  you  eeeu 
Mrs.  Howell's  window  ?  " 

"My  dear!  how  should  they  ?  "  exclainied  her  mother, 

"  I  forgot  they  could  not  go  out  before  Sunday.  Bat, 
Margaret  you  must  look  at  Mrs.  HoweD's  window  the  first 
thing  when  you  can  get  out.  It  is  so  festooned  with  ptuple 
and  vhit^,  that  I  told  Miss  Miskin  I  thoi^ht  they  would  be 
obliged  to  light  up  in  the  day-time,  they  have  made  the  shop 
so  dark." 

"And  they  have  thrust  ail  the  green  and  orange  into  the 
little  side  window,  where  nobody  can  see  it  I  "  cried  Sydney. 

"  You  managed  to  see  it,  I  perceive,"  said  Hester  ;  Sydney 
having  at  the  moment  mounted  a  cockade,  and  drawn  out  his 
green  and  orange  watch-ribbon  info  the  fullest  view.  Williaoi 
Levitt  lost  no  time  in  going  through  the  same  process  with  his 
purple  and  white. 

"  You  will  be  the  ornaments  of  Deerbrook,"  said  Margaret, 
"  if  you  walk  about  in  that  gay  style.  I  hope  I  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  you  both  in  the  street,  that  I  may  judge  of 
the  effect." 

"  They  will  have  lost  their  finery  by  that  time,"  said  Sophia. 
"  We  had  a  terrible  goatchiug  of  cockades  last  time." 

"  Snatching  1  let  them  try  ta  snatch  mine,  and  eee  what 
they'll  get  by  it  I  "  cried  Sydney. 

"  What  would  they  get  but  the  ribbons  ?  "  asked  Mai^ret. 

Sydney  drew  her  to  the  light,  opened  the  bows  of  his  cock- 
ade, and  displayed  a  corking-pin  stuck  upright  under  each 

"  Isn't  it  horrid  ?  "  said  Sophia. 

"  Horrid  I     It  is  not  half  ao  horrid  as  fish-hooks." 

And  Sydney  related  how  fish-hooks  Lad  actually  beea  used 
during  the  last  election,  to  detain  with  their  barbs  the  fingers 
of  snatchers  of  cockades.  "  Which  do  you  use  ?  "  he  asked  of 
William  Levitt. 

"  Neither.  My  father  won't  ict  me  do  anything  more  than 
just  wear  a  cockade  and  watch-ribbon.  I  have  got  a  watch- 
guard  too,  you  see,  for  fear  of  losing  my  wat«h.  But  you 
won't  get  my  cockade  off  a  bit  the  sooner  for  my  having  no 
spikes  under  it.  I  have  a  particular  way  of  fastening  it  on. 
Only  try,  any  day.     I  defy  yon  to  it." 

"  Hush  hush,  boys  !  don't  talk  of  defiance,"  said  Mrs.  Grey. 
"  I  am  sure,  I  wish  there  were  no  such  things  as  elections — in 
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eoimtry  places,  at  least.  They  make  nothing  but  miBchief. 
And,  indeed,  Hester,  my  dear,  it  ia  a  great  pity  that  those 
should  meddle  who  can  keep  out  of  them,  as  your  husband 
fairly  may.  Whichever  way  he  might  vote,  a  great  many 
disagreeable  remarks  would  be  made  ;  and  if  he  votes  as  he 
says,  for  Mr.  Lowry,  I  really  think,  and  so  does  Mr.  Grey,  that 
it  will  be  a  serious  injury  to  him  in  his  profession." 

Hester  replied,  with  some  gravity,  tliat  people  conld  never 
do  their  whole  duty  without  cansing  disagreeable  remarks  ; 
and  seldom  without  suffering  serious  injury. 

"  But  why  should  he  vote  ?  "  persisted  Mrs,  Grey. 

"Because  he  considers  it  his  duty,  which  is  commonly  his 
reason  for  whatever  he  does." 

"  An  excellent  reason  too  :  but  I  rather  thought — I  always 
iancied  he  defended  acting  from  impulse.  But  I  beg  your 
pardon,  my  dear : "  and  she  nodded  and  winked  towards  the 
young  people,  who  were  trying  the  impresaioa  of  a  new  seal  at 
the  centre  table,  heeding  nothing  about  either  duty  or  impulse. 
Margaret  had  fixed  the  attentioD  of  the  boys  upon  this  curious 
seal  of  hers,  in  order  to  obviate  a  snatching  of  cockades,  or 
other  political  feud,  upon  the  spot. 

"  It  seems  as  if  I  could  speak  about  nothing  but  your 
husband,  my  dear,"  continued  Mrs.  Grey,  in  a  whisper:  "  but 
you  know  I  feel  towards  him  as  towarii  a  son,  as  I  have  told 
him.  Do  you  think  he  has  quite,  entirely,  got  over  his 
accident?" 

"  Entirely,  he  thinks.     He  calls  himself  in  perfect  health." 

"  Well,  he  ought  to  know  best ;  but " 

"  But  what?  "  asked  Hester,  anxioualy. 

"  It  has  occurred  to  us,  that  he  may  still  want  watching 
and  care.  It  has  struck  both  Mr.  Grey  and  me,  that  he  is 
not  quite  the  same  that  he  was  before  that  accident.  It  is 
natural  enough.  And  yet  I  thought  in  the  autumn  that  he 
was  entirely  himself  again :  but  there  is  still  a  little  difference 
—a  little  fiatness  of  spirits  sometimes — a  little  more  giavity 
than  used  to  be  natural  to  him." 

"  But  yon  do  not  think  he  looks  ill  ?  Tell  me  just  what  you 
think." 

"  Oh,  no,  not  ill ;  rather  delicate,  perhaps ;  but  I  am  sure 
it  is  wonderful  that  he  is  so  well  after  such  an  acccident. 
He  calls  himself  perfectly  well,  does  he?" 

"  Perfectly." 

"  Oh,  then  we  may  be  quite  easy  ;  for  he  must  know  beet. 
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Do  not  let  xnytbing  that  I  have  said  dwell  Upon  joof  mind, 
my  dear.     I  ooly  Juat  thought  I  vould  aik." 

How  common  it  ia  for  one's  friends  to  drop  a  heaTy  Weight 
npan  one's  heart,  and  then  desire  one  not  to  let  it  dwell  there  I 
Hester's  spirits  were  irrecoTerably  damped  for  this  erening. 
Her  husband  seemed  to  be  an  altered  man,  flat  in  spirits,  and 
looking  delicate,  and  she  told  not  to  be  uneasy  1  She  was 
most  eager  for  the  entrance  of  the  gentlemen  from  the  dining- 
room,  that  she  might  watch  him  :  and,  till  they  come,  she  had 
not  a  word  of  amusement  to  famish  to  her  guests.  Margaret 
perceived  that  something  had  gone  wrong  and  talked  induE- 
trioualy  till  reinforced  from  the  dining-room. 

Sophia  whispered  a  hint  to  her  mother  to  inquire  particnlarly 
about  Mrs.  Enderby's  health.  At  the  mention  of  her  name 
Mr.  Hope  took  his  seat  on  the  sofa  beside  Mrs.  Grey,  and 
replied  gravely  and  fully — tiiat  he  thought  Mrs.  Enderby 
really  very  unwell — more  go  than  he  had  ever  known  her. 
She  was  occasionally  in  a  state  of  great  sufleriDg,  and  any 
attention  that  her  old  fiiends  could  show  her  in  ^e  way  of 
a  quiet  call  would  be  a  true  kindness.  Had  he  alarmed  her 
family?  There  was  quite  hint  enough  for  alarm,  be  said,  in 
the  state  io  which  her  relations  saw  her  at  times.  Bat 
Mrs.  Eowland  was  always  trying  to  make  out  that  nothing 
was  the  tnatter  with  her  mother  :  waa  it  not  so  ?  Not  exactly 
80.  Mrs.  Bowland  knew  that  there  was  no  immediate  danger 
— that  her  mother  might  live  many  months,  or  even  a  few 
years  ;  but  Mr,  Hope  believed  neither  Mrs.  Rowland,  nor  any 
one  else,  could  deny  her  sufferings. 

"  They  say  Mr.  Philip  is  coming,"  observed  Mr.  Grey. 

"  Oh,  I  hope  he  is  I"  cried  Sydney,  turning  round  to  listen. 

"  Some  people  say  that  he  is  otherwise  occupied,"  observed 

Sophia,     "  If  all  accoimts  be  true "     She  caught  her 

mother's  eye,  and  stopped  suddenly  and  awkwardly. 

Mr.  Hope  involuntarily  glanced  at  Mai^aret,  as  one  or  two 
others  were  doing  at  the  same  time.     Nothing  was  to  be  dis^    i 
ceroed,  for  she  was  stooping  over  the  volume  of  engravings 
that  she  was  showing  to  William  Levitt ;  and  she  remained 
stooping  for  a  long  while. 

When  the  proper  amount  of  playing  and  singing  hail  been 
gone  through,  and  Mrs.  Grey's  sedan  was  announced,  the 
cloaked  and  muffled  guest  left  behind  a  not  very  happy  party. 
Margaret's  gaiety  seemed  exhausted,  and  she  asked  if  it  was 
not  late.     Hester  was  gazing  at  her  husband.     She  sair  tha 
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perepiratinn  on  his  brow.  She  put  hei  arm  within  hia,  and 
anxioua]/  inquired  whether  he  was  not  unwell.  She  was 
sure  he  had  never  fully  recovered  his  strength :  she  had  not 
takan  core  enoiigh  of  him :  why  did  he  not  tell  hep  when  he 
was  weary  and  wanted  nursing  F 

Mr.  Hope  looked  at  her  wiUi  aq  ipafieoted  sqiprise,  which 
went  &r  to  console  hei,  and  atjsured  h^  that  he  was  perfectly 
well ;  and  that,  moreover,  he  was  ao  fond  of  indalgencB  that 
she  would  be  sure  to  hear  of  it,  if  ever  he  ooul4  ^'od  a  pretence 
for  getting  upon  the  sofe. 

^^ster  was  comforted,  but  said  that  bis  spirits  were  not 
always  what  they  had  been  :  and  she  appealed  to  Margaret. 
Margaret  declared  that  any  ihilure  of  spirits  in  ^ward  was 
auch  a  new  idea,  that  ihe  must  consider  before  she  gave  an 
answer.  She  thought  that  he  had  been  too  buay  to  draw  so 
many  cariaaturea  as  usual  lately ;  hat  she  had  observed  no 
deeper  signs  of  despondency  than  that. 

"  Do  not  let  as  get  into  the  habit  of  talking  about  spints," 
said  Hope.  "  I  hear  qait«  enough  about  thqt  away  from 
home  ;  Oiud  I  pan  assure  you,  profesaionally,  that  it  ia  a  bad 
aubject  to  dwell  upon.  Every  one  who  lives  has  yariations 
of  spirits  ;  they  are  like  the  sunshine,  or  like  Dr.  J^vitt's  Isst 
sermon,  of  which  Mrs.  Enderby  says  every  Sunday  in  the 
church  porch — '  It  is  to  be  felt,  not  talked  about.'" 

"Put,  ss  a  sign  of  health "  said  Hester." 

"  As  a  aign  of  health,  my  dear,  the  spirit*  of  all  this 
honsehpld  m^y  be  left  to  my  profesaiangl  discrimination.  Will 
you  trust  me,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes  !"  she  uttered,  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

GSAKDKAMtU  IN  KETSEAT. 


"  I  AM  better  now,  Phcebe,"  saiij  Mra.  Enderby,  sinking  back 
feintly  in  her  easy-chair,  after  one  of  her  attacks  of  sp^ams. 
"  I  am  better  now ;  and  if  you  will  fan  me  for  a  minute  or 
two,  I  shall  be  quite  fit  to  see  the  children — quite  dehghted  to 
have  tbem." 

"  I  declare,"  said  the  maid,  "here  are  the  drops  standipg 
upon  your  face  this  cold  day,  as  if  it  was  Ai^i^at  1  But  if  the 
pain  M  gone,  never  miad  anything  elae!     And  I,  fop  ofle, 
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won't  say  anything  agaioat  your  having  the  children  in  ;  for 
I'm  sure  the  seeing  your  friends  has  done  you  no  barm,  and 
nothing  but  good."  , 

"  Pray,  draw  up  the  blind  Phiebe,  and  let  me  see  something 
of  the  sunshine.  Bleas  me  I  how  froaty  the  field  looks,  while 
I  have  been  stifled  with  heat  for  this  hour  past !  1  had  bttter 
not  go  to  the  window,  however,  for  I  begin  to  feei  almost  chilly 
already.  Thank  you,  Fhcebe  ;  you  have  fanned  me  enough. 
Now  call  the  children,  Phcebe," 

Pbcebe  wrapped  a  cloak  about  her  mistress's  knees,  pinned 
her  ehawl  up  closer  around  her  throat,  and  went  to  c^l  the 
children  in  from  the  parlour  below.  Matilda  drew  up  her 
head  and  flattened  her  back,  and  then  asked  her  grandmamma 
how  she  did.     George  looked  up  anxiously  in  the  old  lady's 

"  Ah,  George,"  said  she,  smiling  ;  "  it  is  an  odd  face  to  look 
at,  is  not  it?  How  would  you  like  your  iace  to  look  as  mine 
does  ?" 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  George. 

Mrs.  Enderby  laughed  heartily,  and  then  told  him  that  her 
face  was  not  unlike  his  once — as  round,  and  as  red,  and  as 
shining  in  frosty  weather. 

"  Perhaps  if  you  were  to  go  out  now  into  the  frost,  your 
face  would  look  as  it  used  to  do." 

"  I  am  afraid  not.  When  my  face  looked  like  yours,  it  was 
when  I  was  a  little  {rirl,  and  used  to  slide  and  make  snowballs 
as  you  do.  That  was  a  long  time  ago.  My  face  is  wrinkled 
now,  because  I  am  old  ;  and  it  is  pale,  because  I  am  ill." 

Geoi^e  heard  nothing  after  the  word  "  snowballs."  "  I 
wish  some  more  snow  would  come,"  he  observed.  "  We  have 
plenty  of  ice  down  in  the  meadows,  but  there  has  been  only 
one  fall  of  snow,  and  that  melted  almost  directly." 

"  Papa  thinks  there  will  be  more  snow  veiy  soon,"  observed 
Matilda. 

"  If  there  is,  you  children  can  do  something  for  me  that  I 
should  like  veiy  much,"  said  grandmamma.  "Shall  I  tell 
you  what  it  is? 

"  Yea." 

"  You  can  make  a  snow-man  in  that  field.  I  am  sure 
Mr.  Grey  will  give  you  leave." 

"  What  good  will  that  do  you  ?  "  asked  Matilda. 

"  I  can  sit  here  and  watch  you ;  and  I  shall  like  that 
exceedingly.    I  shall  see  you  gathering  the  snow,  and  building 
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up  your  man  :  and  if  you  will  turn  about  and  eliate  your 
hand  this  way  now  and  then,  I  shall  be  sore  to  observe  it,  and 
I  ehall  think  you  are  saying  something  kind  to  me." 

"  I  wish  the  snow  would  come,"  cried  George,  stamping 
with  impatience. 

"  I  do  not  believe  mamma  will  let  us,"  observed  Matilda. 
"  She  prohibits  our  going  into  Mr.  Grey's  field," 

"But  she  shall  let  us,  that  one  time,"  cried  George.  "  I 
will  flflk  papa,  and  Mr.  Grey,  and  Sydney,  and  Uncle  Philip, 
and  all.     When  will  Uncle  Philip  come  again  ?" 

"  Some  time  soon,  I  dare  say.  But,  George,  we  must  do  as 
your  mamma  pleases  about  my  plan,  you  know.  If  she  does 
not  wish  you  to  go  into  Mr.  Grey's  field,  you  can  make  your 
snow-man  somewhere  else." 

"  But  then  you  won't  see  us.  But  I  know  what  I  will  do. 
I  will  speak  to  Sydney,  and  he  and  Fanny  and  Mary  shall 
make  you  a  snow-man  yonder,  where  we  should  have  made 

Mrs.  Enderby  pressed  the  boy  to  her,  and  laughed  while 
she  thanked  him,  but  said  it  was  not  the  same  Uiing  seeing 
the  Greys  make  a  snow-man. 

"  Why,  George !"  said  Matilda,  contemptuously. 

"When  will  Uncle  Philip  come?"  asked  the  boy,  who  waa 
of  opinion  that  Uncle  Philip  could  bring  all  things  to  pass. 

"  Why,  I  will  tell  you  how  it  is,  my  dear.  Uncle  Philip  is 
very  busy  learning  his  lessons." 

The  boy  stared. 

"  Yes  :  grown-up  people  who  mean  to  be  great  la^^ers,  as 
I  believe  Uncle  Philip  does,  have  to  learn  lessons  like  litde 
boys,  only  much  longer  and  much  harder." 

"When  will  he  have  done  them?" 

"  Not  for  a  long  while  yet :  but  he  will  make  a  holiday 
some  time  soon,  and  come  to  see  us.  I  should  like  to  get  well 
before  that.  Sometimes  I  think  I  shall,  and  sometimes  I 
think  not" 

"Does  he  expecfyou  will?" 

"  He  ezpectfi  nothing  about  it.  He  does  not  know  that  I 
am  ilL  I  do  not  wish  that  he  should  know  it,  my  dears  ;  so, 
'when  I  feel  particularly  well,  and  when  I  have  heard  anything 
that  pleases  me,  I  ask  Phcebe  to  bring  me  the  pen  and  ink, 
and  I  write  to  Uncle  Philip." 

"  And  why  does  not  manuna  tell  him  how  you  are?" 

"Ahl  why,  indeed?"  muBered  Phoebe.        ^-pOuglc 
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"  She  knowB  that  I  do  not  wish  it.  Dncle  Eliilip  vrites 
charming  loog  letters  to  me,  as  I  will  show  you-  Bring  me 
ray  reticule.  Here — }\er&  is  a  large  fheet  of  paper,  ijuite  iuli, 
you  see: — under  the  seal  and  all.  When  will  you  write  such 
long  letters,  I  wonder?" 

"  I  shall  when  I  am  married,  I  suppose,"  said  Matilda, 
again  drawing  Up  her  little  head. 

"  You  mBTried,  my  love  I  And  pray  when  are  you  to  be 
married  ?  " 

"  Mamma  often  talks  of  t]ie  time  when  she  shall  lose  me, 
and  of  what  things  have  to  bq  done  while  she  has  me  with 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done  indeed,  lofe,  before 
that  day,  if  it  ever  comes." 

"There  are  more  ways  than  one  of  losing  acjiild,"  obserred 
Phoebe,  in  her  straightforward  way,  "  If  Mrs.  Bowland 
things  so  long  beforehand  of  the  one  way,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
she  keeps  Miss  Matilda  up  to  the  thought  of  the  other,  which 
must  happen  sooner  or  later,  while  manying  may  not" 

"  Well,  Phfflbe,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  we  will  not  put  any 
dismal  thoughts  into  this  little  head;  time  enough  for  that: 
we  will  leave  all  that  to  Miss  Young."  Then,  stroking 
Matilda's  round  cheek,  she  inquired,  "  My  love,  did  yon  ever 
in  yonr  life  feel  any  pain  ?" 

"  Oh,  dear,  yes,  grandmamma:  to  be  sure  I  have  ;  twice. 
Why,  don't  you  remember,  last  spring,  I  had  a  dreadJUl  pain 
in  my  head  for  nearly  two  hours,  on  George's  birth-aay? 
And  last  week,  ^&er  I  went  to  bed,  I  had  such  a  pain  in  my 
arm,  I  did  not  know  how  to  bear  it." 

"  And  what  became  of  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  found  at  last  I  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  I  began 
to  think  what  I  should  do.  I  meant  to  ring  the  belt,  but  I 
fell  asleep." 

Phcebe  laughed  with  very  little  oeremony,  and  gnnd- 
mamma  could  not  help  joining.  She  supposed  Matilda  hoped 
it  might  be  long  enough  before  she  had  any  more  pain.  In 
the  night-time,  certainly,  Matjlda  said.  And  not  i;i  the  day- 
time ?  Xb  not  pain  as  bad  in  the  day-time  ?  Matilda 
acknowledged  that  she  should  like  to  be  iQ  in  the  day-time. 
Alamma  took  her  on  her  1^  when  she  was  i!l ;  and  Miss  Tpuog 
was  so  very  sorry  for  her ;  and  die  had  something  nice  to 

"Thenlamafraid,  mydear,  you  dont  pily  ips  at  all,'*  said 
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grandmamma.  "  Perhaps  70U  tMnk  you  woold  like  to  live 
in  a  room  like  this,  vith  a  sofa  and  a  screen,  and  Fhcebe  to 
wait  upon  joti,  and  whatever  you  might  fancy  to  eat  and 
drink.     Would  you  like  to  be  iU  as  I  am?" 

"  Not  at  present,"  said  Matilda :  "  not  till  I  am  tnarried. 
I  shidl  enjoy  doii^  as  I  like  when  I  am.  married." 

"How  the  child's  head  runs  upon  b^ug  married!"  eaid  1 
Phffibe.  "  And  to  suppose  that  being  ill  is  doing  u  one  likes,  i 
of  all  odd  things  I" 

'*  I  should  often  like  to  fly  all  over  the  world,"  said 
Mrs.  Enderby,  "  and  to  get  anywhere  out  of  this  room— I  am 
BO  tired  of  it :  but  I  know  I  cannot :  so  I  get  books,  and  read 
about  ail  the  strange  places,  for  ofi*,  that  Mnngo  Park  tells  us 
about,  and  GuUiver,  and  Captain  Parry.  And  I  should  often 
like  to  sleep  at  night  when  I  cannot ;  and  then  I  get  up  soiUy, 
without  w^ing  Fhcebe,  aiid  look  olit  at  the  bright  stars,  and  ' 
think  over  all  we  are  told  about  them — about  their  being  all 
full  of  men  and  women.  Did  you  know  that  George  7 "  asked 
she — George  being  now  at  the  window. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  answered  Matilda  tor  him,  "  we  know  all 
about  those  things." 

"  Are  tailing  stars  all  full  of  men  and  women?  "  asked  George. 

"  There  were  none  on  a  star  that  my  father  saw  tall  on  the 
Dingleford  road,"  observed  Ph(Bbe.  "  It  wasn't  big  enough 
to  hold  meo  and  women." 

"Did  it  fall  in  the  middle  of  the  road?"  asked  Gteorge, 
tarning  from  the  window.     "  What  was  it  like  ?  " 

"  It  was  a  round  thing,  as  big  is  a  house,  and  all  bright 
and  ctystal  hke,"  said  Phcebe,  with  absolute  confidence.  "  It 
blocked  up  the  road  ftova  the  great  oak  that  you  may 
remember,  close  by  the  second  milestone,  to  the  ditdt  on'  the 
opposite  side." 

"  Phfflbe,  are  you  fiure  of  that?"  asked  Mrs.  Enderby,  with 
a  face  full  of  anxious  doubt. 

"  Ma'am,  my  father  came  straight  home  after  seeing  it  fall ; 
and  he  let  my  brother  John  and  me  go  the  nest  momicg 
early,  to  bring  home  some  of  the  splinters." 

"  Oh,  well,"  said  Mrs.  Enderby,  who  always  preferred 
believing  to  doubting  ;  "  I  have  heanl  of  stones  falhng  from 
the  moon." 

"  This  was  s  tailing  star,  ma'am." 

"  Can  you  show  me  any  of  the  splinters?"  asked  Geoi^, 
eagwly.  ,        ,tiooglc 
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"  There  waa  nothing  whatsoever  left  of  them,"  said  Phmbe, 
"by  the  time  John  and  I  went.  We  could  not  find  a  piece  of 
crystal  so  big  as  my  thimble.  My  father  has  often  laughed 
at  John  and  me  since,  for  not  having  been  there  in  time, 
before  it  waa  all  gone." 

"  It  is  a  good  thing,  my  dears,  depend  upon  it,  as  I  was 
Baying,"  observed  Mrs.  Enderby,  "  to  know  all  such  things 
about  the  stars,  and  so  on,  gainst  the  time  when  you  cannot 
do  as  you  like,  and  go  where  you  please.  Matilda,  my  jewel, 
when  you  are  married,  as  you  were  talking  about,  and  can 
please  yourself,  you  will  take  great  care  to  be  kind  to  your 
mamma,  my  dear,  if  poor  mamma  should  be  old  and  ill.  Ton 
will  always  wish  to  be  tender  to  your  mother,  love, lam  sure; 
and  that  will  do  her  more  good  than  anything." 

"Perhaps  mamma  won't  be  ill,"  replied  Matilda. 

"  Then  if  she  is  never  iU,  she  will  certainly  be  old,  some 
day;  and  then  you  will  be  as  kind  to  her  as  ever  you  can. 
be, — promise  me,  my  love.  Tour  mamma  loves  you  dearly, 
Matilda." 

"  She  says  I  dance  better  than  any  girl  in  Miss  Anderson's 
school,  grandmamma.  I  heard  her  tell  Mrs.  Levitt  so,  yes- 
terday." 

"  Here  comes  mammal  "  said  George,  from  the  window. 

"  Your  mamma,  my  dear?  Phcebe,  sweep  tip  the  hearth.. 
Hang  that  curtain  straight.  Give  me  that  letter, — no,  not 
that, — the  large  letter.  Therel  now  put  it  into  my  fcnitting- 
baaket.  Make  haste  down,  Phcebe,  to  be  ready  to  open  the 
door  for  Mrs.  Eowland.  Don't  keep  her  waiting  a  momentoa 
the  steps." 

"  She  has  not  got  to  the  steps  yet,"  said  Geoi^e.  ■  "  She  is 
talking  to  Mrs.  Grey.  Mrs.  Grey  was  coming  here,  and  mianinia 
went  and  spoke  to  her.  Oh,  Matilda,  come  and  look  how  they 
are  nodding  their  bonnets  at  each  other !     I  Ihink  Mrs.  Grey 

very  angry,  she  wags  her  head  about  so.      There !  now  she 

going  away.    There  she  goes  across  the  road  I  and  mamma 

coming  up  the  steps." 

After  a  minute  or  two  of  silent  expectation,  Mrs.  Rovrland 
entered  her  motlmr's  room.  She  brought  with  her  a  draught 
of  wintry  air,  which,  as  she  jerked  aside  her  ample  silk  cloak, 
on  taking  her  seat  on  the  sofa,  seemed  to  chill  the  invalid, 
though  Uiere  was  now  a  patch  of  colour  on  each  withered 
cheek. 

"  How  much  better  you  look,  ma'am  1 "  was  the  daughter's 
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greeting.  "  I  always  thought  it  would  be  a  pity  to  disturb 
Philip  about  you:  and  now,  if  he  were  to  see  you,  he  would 
not  beheve  that  you  had  been  ill.  Mr.  Rowknd  would  be 
satisfied  that  I  am  right,  I  am  sure,  if  he  were  to  come  in." 

"My  mietresB  ia  noways  better,"  said  Pbcebe,  btonUv. 
"  She  is  not  the  better  for  that  ftaeh  she  ha^  got  now,  but  ma 

"  Never  mind,  Phcebe !  I  shall  do  Tery  well,  I  dare  say," 
said  Mrs.  Enderby,  with  a  aigh.  "  WeU^  my  dear,  how  do  yoa 
all  go  on  at  home?" 

"  Much  as  usual,  ma'am,  But  that  reminds  me — Matilda, 
my  own  love,  Miss  Toung  must  be  wanting  you  for  your 
lesson  on  objects.     Go,  my  dear." 

"  I  hoped  Matilda  was  come  for  the  day,"  said  Mrs.  En- 
derby.  "  I  quite  expected  she  was  to  stay  with  me  to-day. 
Do  let  me  have  her,  my  dear :  it  will  do  me  so.  maoh 
good." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  ma'am,  bnt  it  is  quite  impossible.  It 
is  totally  oat  of  the  question,  I  assure  you.  Matilda,  my  love, 
go  this  instant.  We  make  a  great  point  of  the  lessons  on 
objects.     Piay,  Phoebe,  tie  Miss  Bowland's  bonnet,  and  make 

Phoebe  did  so,  taking  leave  to  observe  that  httle  girls  were 
likely  to  Eve  long  enough  to  know  plen]f  of  things  afler  they 
had  no  grandmammas  left  to  be  a  comfort  to. 

Mrs.Enderby  struggled  to  say,  "Hush,  Phcebe;"  but  she  . 
fonnd  she  could  not  speak.  George  was  desired  to  go  with 
his  sister,  and  was  scarcely  allowed  time  to  kiss  his  grand- 
mamma. While  Phcebe  was  takit^  the  children  downstairs, 
Mrs.  Bowland  wondered  that  some  people  allowed  their  ser- 
vants to  take  such  liberties  as  were  ti&en;  and  gave  notice 
that  though  she  tolerated  Phiebe,  because  Phcebe's  mistress 
had  taken  a  fancy  to  her,  she  could  not  allow  her  family  plans 
to  be  made  a  subject  of  remark  to  her  mother's  domestics. 
Mrs.  Enderby  had  not  quite  decided  upon  her  line  of  reply, 
when  Phiebe  came  back,  and  occupi^  herself  in  supplying 
her  mistress,  first  with  a  ireshly-heated  footstool,  and  then 
with  a  cup  of  arrowroot. 

"  Where  do  you  get  youi  arrowroot,  ma'am?  "  asked  Mrs. 
Sowland.  "I  want  some  extremely  for  my  poor  dear  Anna; 
and  I  can  procure  none  that  is  at  all  to  compare  with  yours." 

"  Mrs.  Grey  was  so  kind  as  to  send  me  some,  my  dear; 
and  it  really  ia  excellenL     Phtebe,  how  much  of  it  is  there 
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left!  I  dare  Bay  there  may  be  enoogli  for  a  cup  or  two  fo* 
dear  little  Anna." 

Phtebe  replied,  tLat  there  was  very  little  leiW^not  aoy 
more  than  her  mistress  would  require  before  she  could  grow 
atroi^r.  Mrs,  Eowlaad  would  uot  take  the  rest  of  the 
arrowroQt  on  any  account:  she  was  only  wondering  where 
Mrs.  Girey  got  it,  and  how  it  was  that  the  Greys  always  con- 
trived to  help  themselves  to  the  best  of  eyerythuig.  Phffibe 
■was  going  to  observe  that  they  helped  their  ueighbourH  to 
good  things  as  well  as  themselves;  but  a  look  from  her 
BuBtrees  stopped  hei.  Mrs.  Eaderby  remarked  that  she  had 
no  doubt  she  could  learn  from  Mri.  Grey  or  Sophia,  the  next 
time  she  saw  either  of  them,  where  iJiey  procured  their 
arrowroot.  "It  ia  a  Icmg  time  aince  I  aaw  Mrs.  Grey,"  ehe 
observed,  timidly. 

"  My  dear  ma'am,  how  caa  you  think  of  seeing  any  ozie 
in  your  present  state?''  inquired  the  dai^hter.  "One  need 
hut  see  lie  flush  in  your  face,  to  know  thst  it  would  be  highly 
improper  for  you  to  admit  company,  l  ooold  QOt  take  the 
lespouatbitity  of  allowing  it." 

"  But  Mrs.  Grey  is  not  company,  my  love." 

"  Any  one  is  company  to  an  invalid.  I  assure  yon  I  pith' 
vented  Ur.  fiowland'a  coming  for  the  reasou  i  assign.  He 
was  coming  yesterday,  but  I  would  not  kt  him." 

"  I  should  like. to  see.  him,  however.  And  J  BbQHlcl  lika  to 
see  Mrs.  Grey  too," 

Under  petenoe  of  arranging  her  miitresB'a  shawl,  Phtebe 
touched  the  old  lady's  shoulder,  in  token  of  intelligeQce.  Vn. 
Enderby  was  somewhat  flurried  at  the  liberty  which  she  &H 
her  maid  had  taken  with  her  daughter;  but  she  could  not 
notice  it  now;  and  she  introduced  another  auhjeot.  Had 
everybody  done  calling  on  the  Hopes?  Were  the  vedding 
visits  all  over?  Oh,  yea,  Mrs.  Eowland  was  thankful  to  say; 
that  fuss  was  at  an  end  at  last.  One  would  think  Bobody  had 
ever  been  married  before,  by  the  noiae  that  had  l>een  made  ia 
Deerbrook  about  this  young  couple. 

"  Mr.  Hope  ia  such  a  fevourite  1 "  obeerved  Mra.  Enderby. 

"  He  has  been  so;  but  it  won't  last.  I  nevez  saw  a  young 
man  so  gone  off  as  he  is.  He  has  not  been  like  the  same  man 
since  he  connected  himself  with  the  Greys,  so  decidedly. 
Surely,  ma'am,  you  must  peroeive  that." 

"  It  had  not  occuied  to  me,  my  dear.  He  comes  yery  often, 
and  he  ia  always  ei^tremely  Hnd  and  very  e&tertaining.     He 
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brought  Ms  bride  vith  him  yesterday,  whioh  I  thought  very 
sttentivs,  aa  I  could  not  go  and  pay  my  respects  to  her.  And 
really,  Priecilla,  whether  it  was  tliat  I  had  not  seen  her  for 
some  time,  or  that  pret^  yoong  ladies  look  prettiest  in  an 
old  iroman'a  uok-room,  I  thought  ihg  waa  more  b6atitdful 
thaO  over." 

"  She  it  handsome,"  admitted  Mrs.  Rowland.  "  Foot  thing  I 
it  makes  one  sorry  for  hto,  when  one  thinks  what  is  before  her." 

"  What  is  before  her  ?  "  ask  Mrs.  Eadef'by,  alarmed. 

"If  she  lotes  her  hilsband  at  all,  she  moAt  suffer  omelly 
in  seeing  him  aot  H  he  persiflta  in  doing;  and  she  mnet 
tremble  in  looking  forward  to  the  conaequenceA.  He  is  quite 
obstinat«  about  voting  for  Mr.  Lowr^ ,  though  there  is  not  a 
•oul  in  Seerbrook  to  keep  him  in  eountenatice ;  and  everybody 
knows  how  strongly  Sir  William  Hunter  has  expressed  him- 
self in  favour  of  Mr.  Ballinger.  It  is  thought  the  consequences 
will  be  very  serious  to  Mt,  Hope.  There  is  his  ahnshouse 
praetioe  at  Stake,  at  all  events;  and  I  fancy  a  good  many 
families  Will  have  no  more  to  do  with  him  if  he  defies  the 
Hunters,  and  gQBS.again^  the  opiuioos  of  all  hjj  neigboius. 
His  wife  mUat  aee  that  he  has  nobody  with  him.  I  do  pity 
the  poor  young  thingl  " 

"Dear  mel"  said  the  old  Iddy,  "can  nothing  be  done,  I 
wonder.  I  declare  I  am  quite  concerned.  I  should  hope 
something  may  be  done.  I  would  take  the  liberty  of  speak- 
ibg  to  him  myseF,  rather  than  that  any  harm  ahould  happen 
to  him.  He  haa  alwaya  been  ao  very  kind  to  m6,  that  I 
think  I  could  venture  to  aay  anything  to  him.  I  will  turn  it 
over  in  my  mind,  and  see  what  can  be  done." 

"  You  will  not  prevail  with  him,  ma'am,  I  am  afraid.  If 
Mr.  Grey  speaks  in  vain  (aa  I  know  he  haa  done),  it  is  not 
likely  that  any  one  clae  will  hove  anyinfluence  over  him.  No, 
no ;  the  wiUiiI  must  be  left  to  their  own  devices.  Whatever 
yoil  do,  ma'am,  do  not  apeak  to  tie  bride  about  it,  or  there  is 
no  knowing  what  yon  may  bring  upon  yourself." 

"What  could  I  bring  apon  myself,  my  dear?" 

"  Oh,  those  who  do  not  see  the  vixen  in  that  pret^  face  of 
hers,  have  not  such  good  eyea  as  she  haa  herself,  ^r  God's 
sake,  ttia'am,  do  not  offend  her  1" 

Mrs.  Enderby  was  now  full  of  concern;  and  being  as 
unhappy  as  ahe  could  be  made  for  the  present,  her  daughter 
toolt  her  leaVe.  The  old  lady  looked  into  the  fire  and  aighed, 
fot  some  minutes  after  ahe  "was  left  alone.     When  Phoebe  re- 
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entered,  her  mistresfi  declared  that  she  felt  quite  tired  out, 
and  must  lie  down.  Before  she  closed  hei  eyes,  she  nused 
her  head  again,  and  said — 

"  Phrebe,  I  am  surprised  at  you " 

"  Oh,  ma'am,  you  mean  about  my  taking  the  liberty  to 
make  a  sign  to  you,  But  ma'am,  I  trust  you  will  excuse  it, 
because  I  am  sure  Mr.  Hope  would  have  no  objection  to  your 
seeing  Mrs.  Grey;  and,  to  my  thought,  there  is  no  occasion 
to  consult  with  anybody  else;  and  I  have  no  doubt  Mrs.  Grey 
will  be  calling  again  some  day  soon,  just  at  a  time  when  you 
are  fit  to  see  hei.  Is  not  there  any  hook,  or  anything,  ma'am, 
that  I  could  be  carrying  over  to  Mrs.  Grey's  while  you  are 
resting  yourself,  ma'am?" 

"  Ah  I  do  so,  Fhcsbe.  Carry  that  book, — it  is  not  quite 
due,  but  that  does  not  signify;  carry  that  book  over,  and  give 
my  regards,  and  beg  to  know  how  Mrs.  Grey  and  all  the 
jamily  are.  And  if  Mrs.  Grey  should  come  in  this  evening," 
ahe  continued,  in  excuse  to  herself  for  her  devices,  "  I  shall 
be  able  to  find  out,  in  a  quiet  way,  where  she  gets  her  arrow- 
root; and  Priacilla  will  be  glad  to  know." 

Whatever  it  might  be  that  Fhcebe  said  to  Alice,  and  that 
brought  Mrs.  Grey  out  into  the  hall  to  speak  herself  to 
Ph(Ebe,  the  result  was  that  Mrs.  Grey's  lantern  was  ordered 
as  soon  as  it  grew  dark,  and  that  she  arrived  in  Mrs.  Knderby'a 
apartment  just  as  the  old  lady  had  waked  from  her  doze,  and 
while  the  few  tears  that  had  escaped  from  under  her  eyelids 
before  she  slept  were  yet  scarcely  dried  upon  her  cheeks. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

HOME  AT   "the  HOPES." 

The  evil  consequences  of  Mr.  Hope's  voting  for  Lowry  had 
not  been  exaggerated  in  the  anticipations  of  his  friends  and 
vigilant  neighbours ;  and  these  consequences  were  radier 
aggravated  than  alleviated  by  the  circumstance  tliat  Mr. 
Lowry  won  the  election.  First,  the  inhabitants  of  Deerbroofc 
were  on  the  watch  for  any  words  which  might  fall  from  Sir 
William  or  Lady  Hunter;  and  when  it  was  reported  that  Sir 
William  had  frowned,  and  sworn  an  oath  at  Mr.  Hope,  on 
hearing  how  he  had  voted,  and  that  Lady  Hunter  had  asked 
whether  it  was  possible  that  Mr.  Hope  had  forgotten  under 
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vhose  interest  he  held  hia  appmntment  to  attend  tlie  alma- 
Loiises  and  the  neighbouring  hamlet,  several  persons  deter- 
mined to  be  beforehand  with  their  great  neighbours,  and  to 
give  the  benefit  of  their  family  practice  to  some  one  of  better 
politics  than  Mr.  Hope.  In  another  set  of  minds,  a  real  tear 
of  Mr.  Hope,  as  a  dangerous  person,  sprang  up  under  the  heat 
of  the  displeasure  of  the  influential  members  of  society.  Such 
were  alow  to  have  recourse  to  another  medical  attendant,  and 
undertook  the  management  of  the  health  of  their  own  famiUea 
till  they  could  find  an  adviser  in  whom  they  could  perfectly 
confide.  When  Mr.  Lowry  gained  the  contest,  the  population 
of  Deerbrook  was  electrified,  and  the  unpleasantness  of  their 
surprise  was  visited  upon  the  only  ■Bupporter  of  Mr.  Lowry 
whom  the  place  contained.  Wise  folks  were  not  wanting 
who  talked  of  the  skill  which  some  persons  had  in  keeping  on 
the  vrianing  side, — of  reasons  which  time  sometimes  revealed 
for  persons  choosing  to  be  singnlar, — and  some  remarkable 
incidente  were  reported  of  conversations  between  Mr.  Lowry 
and  Mr.  Hope  in  the  lanes,  and  of  certain  wonderM  advan- 
tages which  had  lately  fallen  to  one  or  another  of  Mr.  Hope's 
acquaintances,  through  some  strong  political  interest.  Mr. 
Rowland  doubted,  at  his  own  table,  all  the  news  he  heard  on 
the  subject,  and  said  everywhere  that  be  did  not  see  why 
a  man  should  not  vote  as  he  pleased.  Mr.  Grey  was  very 
sorry  about  the  whole  affair;  he  was  sorry  that  there  had 
been  any  contest  at  all  for  the  county,  as  it  disturbed  the 
peace  of  Deerbrook ;  he  was  sorry  that  the  candidate  he  pre- 
ferred, had  won,  as  ihe  fact  exasperated  the  temper  of  Deer- 
brook; he  was  sorry  that  Hope  had  voted,  to  ^e  detriment 
of  his  name  and  rising  fortunes ;  and  he  was  sorry  that 
he  himself  had  lieen  unable  at  last  to  vote  for  Lowry,  to  keep 
his  young  friend  in  countenance:  it  was  truly  unlucky  that 
he  should  have  passed  his  promise  early  to  Sir  William 
Hanter  not  to  vote.  It  was  a  sad  business  altogether.  It 
was  only  to  be  hoped  that  it  would  pass  out  of  people's  minds; 
that  things  would  soon  get  into  thdr  usual  train ;  and  that  it 
might  be  seven  years  before  there  was  another  election. 

Sestei  complained  to  her  husband  and  sister  of  the  manner 
in  which  she  was  treated  by  the  tradespeople  of  the  place. 
She  bad  desired  to  put  herself  on  a  footing  of  acqutuntance- 
ehip  with  them,  as  neighbours,  and  persons  with  whom  there 
must  be  a  constant  transaction  of  business  for  life.  She  saw 
at  once  the  difieience  in  the  relation  between  tradespeople  and 
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village  where  there  is  but  one  bakeTj  where  die  grocer  and 
hatter  are  the  gome  peMonage,  and  where  yoti  cAnnot  fly  from 
jout  butcher,  be  he  ever  so  much  joat  foe.  Hesttf  therefore 
made  it  her  bosiaess  ta  trsnsiKt  herself  all  affaii^  wHh  the 
Tillage  tradeemen.  She  began  her  hmiffikeeping  energetically, 
and  might  be  Seen  in  Mr.  iattee'ti  Open  thap  in  the  coldest 
BiomiDg  of  Jtmliary,  selecting  her  joint  of  meat;  or  deciding 
among  brown  sngars  at  Tucker's,  the  grooet'8.  After  the 
election,  she  found  some  differenoe  la  the  numnef  of  most  of 
Ihe  fhop-people  towards  ber;  fttid  she  Ariioled  fiiote  than  there 
was.  With  sonia  of  these  persons,  there  was  n6  tnoTe  in 
their  Tbinds  than  tile  consciousneGS  of  hAThtg  discnased  ffa« 
new  family  and  Mr.  Hope's  Tcte,  and  oome  to  a  oonclaeion 
against  his  "  principles."  With  Others,  Mt$.  fiowlafld's  Inflti- 
ence  had  done  deeper  misohief.  A  few  words  dropped  hy 
herself,  or  reports  of  her  ssjdngs,  etrcttlated  by  her  serrants, 
occasioned  dislike  or  alarm  which  llestcr's  seneitii'eness  appre-i 
hended  at  cmce,  and  forthwith  ex^gerated.  She  complained 
to  her  husbwid  that  she  could  not  go  to  the  shops  with  any 
oomfort,  and  that  she  thooght  she  must  tnm  over  tb^  honse- 
keeping  to  Morris.  Margaret  remonstrated  against  this;  and, 
by  being  her  sister's  constant  companion  in  her  walks  of 
ImsiDess  ad  well  as  pleasure,  hoped  to  be  able  to  keep  tbe 
peace,  aad  to  preserve  or  restore,  if  need  were,  a  good  nnder- 
■tandiDg  between  parties  who  oonld  most  materiaUy  promote 
or  injnre  e»ch  other's  comfort.  The  leisure  honrs  to  which 
she  had  looked  forward  with  such  transport  were  all  chequered 
with  anxiety  oa  this  Aubjeot,  in  the  iQtWVals  of  speculation  on 
another  matter,  to  which  she  found  her  mind  constantly 
lectirrilig,  in  spite  of  her  oft-repeated  Ooovietion  that  it  was 
no  concern  of  hers, — ^where  Mr.  Enderby  Wa«,--»h8t  ho  wa« 
dolngf-'-and  when  he  wonld  come.  Day  by  day,  as  she 
spread  her  books  before  her,  ot  began  to  write,  she  wondered 
at  her  own  listlessness  about  employments  to  which  she  had 
looked  forw»d  with  so  mneh  eagerness ;  and  when  she  dete6ted 
herself  gating  into  tlie  Are  by  the  half-hour  togetief,  or 
Allowing  the  ink  to  dty  in  her  suspended  pen,  she  foimd  that 
■he  Was  M  fbir  ai  ever  from  deciding  whe^er  Hester  vraa  not 
now  in  the  Way  to  be  less  happy  than  ever,  imd  how  it  Woa 
that,  with  all  her  oloSe  friendship  Wili  PhiUp  Enderfty,  of 
which  she  had  spoken  so  confidently  to  Maria,  she  was  HMr 
h  parStet  tgnorance  at  hk  mov^nentl  and  Inteatloaft     The 
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whola  WW  veiy  atawtge,  vi4,  in  the  ezpenenoa,  Bootavhrt 

Her  grot  Qomfort  vaa  Edward  i  tbii  wu  a  new  support 
and  a  strong  one :  but  ereu  here  she  was  compelled  to  own 
herself  wqaewhat  diiappoiated.  Thia  hnxiherly  relatum,  for 
which  ahe  had  longed  all  her  life,  did  not  bring  the  Ailneu  of 
satis&ction  whioh  ihe  hod  anticipated.  Shs  bad  not  a  fauH 
to  find  with  Edward :  she  was  always  called  npon  by  bis  dail; 
conduct  for  adntirattou,  esteera,  and  afibetion ;  but  ^  this  was 
not  of  the  profit  to  her  which  abe  had  expeoted.  He  seemed 
altered ;Jhe  flaw  of, hie  ■pirits  was  much  modMatei;  but" 
pShapi  this  was  no  loss,  as  his  ealmuesi,  his  gentle  aerioua* 
neso,  and  domestie  benevolence  were  brought  out  mare 
stnkingly  than  ever.  Margaret's  disappointment  lay  in  tha 
iatercaursa  between  themselvei.  That  Edward  was  reserved 
— that  benealh  hia  remarkable  frankness  Ihare  lay  as  un- 
aommiuuMtiveaesa  of  dispoaitioa— no  one  could  before  hia 
marriage  have  made  her  believe:  yet  it  csrtainly  was  so. 
Though  Hester  uid  abe  sew  disoiuaed  Edwaid'i  character, 
more  or  lesa-^though  Hester's  love  fbr  him,  and  Margaret's 
respect  for  that  love,  rendered  all  such  convetaation  im- 
possible, Maj^garet  was  perfectly  well  aware  that  Hester's 
conviction  on  this  particular  point  was  the  same  as  her  own-m 
that  Hester  had  discovered  that  aba  had  not  fully  understood 
her  husband,  and_^at  there  remained  a  region  of  bis  character 
into  which  ehe  had  not  y^t  peoetratAd.  Margaret  waa  obliged 
to  ccmchide  that  all  this  was  natural  and  right,  and  that  what 
she  had  heard  said  of  men  generally  was  true  even  of  Edward 
Hope — tbat  there  are  depths  of  character  whei«  there  are  not 
regions  of  a^Kperience,  which  deiy  the  sympathy  and  sagacity 
of  wQtnea.  However  natural  and  right  all  this  might  be,  she 
could  not  but  be  sorry  for  it.  It  brought  disappointment  to 
herself,  and,  as  she  sadly  flu^>ee»ed,  to  Hester.  While  con- 
tinually and  delightedly  compelled  to  honour  and  regard  him 
more  aad  more,  and  to  rely  upon  him  as  she  had  nerer  before 
relied,  she  felt  that 'be  did  not  win,  and  even  did  qot  desire, 
any  iutimate  confidence.  She  found  that  shs  could  still  say 
tbu^  to  Maiia  which  she  could  not  say  to  himj  and  that, 
while  their  domestic  conversation  rarely  flagged — while  it 
embraced  a  boundleaa  range  of  iacl,  and  all  tbat  they  could 
aacerlalB  of  morals,  philosophy,  and  religion—the  greatest 
pyatjKologioal  evmts,  the  mo^  inteiesting  esperienoea  of  her 
lift)  Biaghk  go  fbiward  withtut  express    reoogoitiea   &<ua 
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Edward.  Such  was  her  view  of  the  case;  and  this  was  the 
disappoiatment  which,  in  the  early  dajs  of  her  new  mode  of 
life,  she  had  to  acknowledge  to  herself,  and  to  conceal  from  all 
others. 

One  fine  bright  morning  towards  the  end  of  January,  the 
sisters  set  out  for  their  wallc,  willingly  quitting  the  dear  crack- 
ling fire  within  for  the  sharp  lur  and  sparkling  pathways 
widiout. 

"  Which  way  shall  we  go  ?  "  asked  Margaret. 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  along  the  high-road,  as  usual.  How  pro- 
voking it  is  that  we  are  prevented,  day  after  day,  from 
getting  to  the  woods  by  my  snow-boots  not  having  arrived  [ 
We  will  go  by  Mrs,  HoweU's  for  the  chance  of  their  having 

Mrs.  Howell  had  two  expressions  of  countenance — the  gra- 
cious and  the  prim.  Till  lately,  Hester  had  been  favoured 
with  the  first  exclusively.  She  was  now  to  be  amused  with 
variety,  and  the  prim  was  offered  to  ber  contemplation.  N'ever 
did  Sbs.  Howell  look  more  inaccessible  than  to-day,  when  she 
scarcely  rose  from  her  stool  behind  the  counter,  tj}  learn  what 
was  the  errand  of  her  customer. 

"  Ton  guess  what  I  am  come  for,  Mrs.  Howell,  I  dare  say. 
Have  my  boots  arrived  yet  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  aware  of  their  having  arrived,  ma'am.  But  Miss 
Miskin  is  now  occupied  in  that  department." 

"  Only  consider  how  the  winter  is  getting  on,  Mrs.  Howell  I 
and  I  can  walk  nowhere  but  in  the  high-road,  for  want  of  my 
boots." 

Mrs.  Howell  curtsied. 

"  Can  you  not  hasten  your  agent,  or  help  me  to  my  boots, 
one  way  or  another  ?  Is  there  no  one  in  Deerbrook  whom 
you  could  employ  to  make  me  a  pair  ?  " 

Mrs.  Howell  cast  up  her  hands  and  eyes. 

"  How  do  other  ladies  manage  to  obtun  their  boots  before 
the  saow  comes,  instead  of  aflier  it  has  melted  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  you  will  ask  them  yourself,  ma'am  :  I  conceive 
you  know  all  the  ladies  in  Deerbrook.  You  will  find  Miss 
Mi  akin  in  that  department,  ladies,  if  yon  wish  to  invesa- 
gate." 

Hester  invaded  the  domain  of  Miss  Miskin — the  shoe-shop 
behind  the  other  counter — in  the  hope  of  finding  something 
to  put  on  her  feet,  which  shoidd  enable  her  to  walk  where 
she  pleased.     While  engaged  in  turning  over  the  stock,  with- 
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out  any  help  from  Miss  Miskin,  who  was  imitating  Mrs. 
Howell's  distant  manner  witb  considerable  success,  a  carriage 
drove  up  to  the  door,  which  could  be  no  other  ttian  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hunter's  ;  and  Lady  Hunter's  voice  was  accordingly 
heard,  the  next  minute,  asking  for  green  sewing'silk.  The 
gentle  drawl  of  IMxs.  Howell's  tone  conr^ed  that  her  counte- 
nance had  resumed  its  primary  expression.  She  observed 
upon  the  horrors  of  the  fire  which  had  happened  at  Blickley 
the  night  before.  Lady  Hunter  had  not  heuil  of  it;  and  the 
relation  therefore  followed  of  the  bumii^  down  of  a  honse 
and  shop  in  Blickley,  when  a  nursemaid  and  baby  were  lost  in 
the  fiames. 

"  I  should  hope  it  is  not  true,"  observed  Lady  Hunter. 
"  Last  night,  did  you  say? — Early  this  morning?  There  has 
scarcely  been  time  for  the  news  to  arrive  of  a  fire  at  Bhckley 
early  this  morning." 

"  It  is  certainly  true,  however,  my  lady.  No  doubt  what- 
ever of  the  catastrophe,  I  am  grieved  to  say."  And  Mrs. 
Howell's  sighs  were  sympathetioally  responded  to  by  Miss 
Miskin  in  the  back  shop. 

"  But  how  did  you  hear  it?  "  asked  Lady  Hunter. 

There  was  no  audible  answer.  There  were  probably  Bigna 
and  intimations  of  something;  for  Lady  Eunt^  made  a  cir- 
cuit round  the  shop,  on  some  pretence,  and  stared  in  at  the 
door  of  the  shoe-parlour,  just  at  the  right  moment  for  perc^v- 
ing,  if  she  so  pleased,  the  beautiful  smallness  of  Hester's  foot. 
Some  low,  murmuring,  conversation  then  passed  at  Mrs. 
Howell's  counter,  when  the  words  "  black  servant "  alone  met 
Maif^aret's  ear. 

Hester  found  nothing  that  she  could  wear,  The  more 
she  pressed  for  information  and  assistance  about  obtaining 
boots,  the  more  provokii^ly  cool  Miss  Miskin  grew.  At  last 
Hester  turned  to  her  sister  with  a  hasty  inqiiiiy  what  was  to 
be  done. 

"  We  must  hope  for  better  fortune  before  next  winter,  I 
suppose,"  stud  Margaret,  smiling. 

"  And  wet  my  feet  every  day  this  winter,"  said  Hester ;  "  for 
I  will  not  be  confined  to  the  high-road  for  any  such  reason 
as  this." 

"  Dear  me,  ma'am,  you  are  warml"  simpered  Miss  Miskin. 

"  I  warml     Wliat  do  you  mean,  Miss  Miskin?" 

"  You  are  wai^,  ma'am : — not  that  it  is  of  any  consequence ; 
but  you  are  a  little  warm  at  present" 
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"  Nobody  dan  charge  thkt  apoa  you,  IfiM  MiskiOf  I  iflUrt 
My,"  obaerred  Uarguet,  Uugfaingi 

"  No,  ma'un}  that  they  oaimdt,  nor  eret  wilL  I  but  not 
■pt  to  be  Wftrm,  and  I  hopu  1  oan  exaude  .  •  >  >  Good 
morningt  Udiea." 

Mn.  Howell  treated  her  DUbnuen  with  a  iwitntdiQ^  dUHMj 
M  dtey  went  out,  glanniiig  Rt  her  lAop-wom^  the  while. 
Lttdy  Hvmtec  feToofed  them  with  ft  iW  store. 

"  What  esoGMiTG  imperttnencal "  exDlaimed  He«t^.  "  1^ 
tell  me  that  I  was  warm,  &nd  she  hoped  Rbe  Boiild  ekcosel  Mjr 
hnaband  will  hardly  believe  it." 

"  Oh,  yes,  he  will.  He  knows  them  for  two  igaoriHti  rilly 
women ;  worth  ofaeerring,  perhape,  but  not  %otDl  mincUiig. 
Hkve  you  any  olhei'  ihop  ta  go  to  ?  " 

Yen,  the  tinman's,  for  ft  ftftoiwpfta  Of  tWo  ti  a  idK  Hot  yet 
supplied,  for  which  Morris  had  petitioned. 

The  tiatDon  was  ather  tmable  or  not  'teif  ftiUtitnii  to 
wldetstand  Hester'a  reqniiitions.  He  brot^ht  out  evetythibg 
but  what  was  wanted;  and  was  so  sxtremely  interested  in 
observing  something  that  was  going  on  over  the  way^  tiiat  he 
was  every  moment  easting  glauoei  abroad  between  the  dutch- 
oveuB  and  fenders  that  h^-darketied  his  window,  The  ladies 
at  last  looked  over  the  way  too,  and  eaw  h  gig  oontaining  a 
blaok  footman  ctasdiag  before  Uie  opposita  hoosei 

"A  stranger  in  Deerbrookl"  observed  Afargttret,  fts  they 
Issued  from  the  shop.  "  I  do  not  wonder  that  Mr.  Hill  bad 
n  little  attention  to  spare  for  us." 

The  sisters  had  been  so  accustomed,  dnring  all  the  yefifs  of 
their  Birmingham  life,  to  see  faces  that  they  did  not  ktiow, 
that  they  could  not  yet  sympathise  with  the  effiodons  Caused 
in  Deerbrook  by  the  appearance  of  a  stranger,  They  walked 
on,  forgetting  in  conversatioa  all  ftbont  the  eig  and  blftck 
servanti  Hester  had  not  been  pleaded  by  the  insuffioient 
attention  she  had  met  with  in  both  the,  shops  she  had  vlated, 
ftnd  she  did  not  enjoy  her  walk  aa  was  her  Wont  As  they 
trod  the  crisp  and  gUttering  enoW)  Hai^aret  hoped  the  little 
Bowlanda  and  Qtejn  were  nappy  in  tnakldg  the  snow-man 
which  had  been  ^e  vision  of  uieir  im^inations  sinae  the 
winter  set  in:  but  Hester  cast  longing  eyes  on  the  dark  woods 
which  sprang  from  the  sheeted  meadows,  and  thought  nothing 
could  be  so  delightful  as  to  wander  among  them,  and  gather 
ioielee  from  the  booghft,  oven  thongh  tlM  |>athB  ehotUd  be 
ancle-deep  in  enow.  i.        t.oiH^k' 


Jnit  wliea  they  w&m  propoeing  to  tnm  baok,  t  bonemas 
appeared  on  the  ridge  of  the  riaing  ground  orer  which  iha 
raid  pawed,  "It  if  Edwardl"  oiled  Hester.  '*  I  had  no 
idea  we  should  meet  him  on  this  road."  And  she  quiokeoad 
li£r  pjwa,  wi4  ber  ooODlaniuice  brightened  u  if  ahe  had  not 
iean  him  fiir  »  mimtli'  B^xa  they  mat  him,  bawgnr,  Uw 
gig  with  the  block  footman,  now  containing  also  a  geatlemaB 
driTlng,  ovArtook  and  slowly  passed  th^^ — ijis  gentltnuon 
looking  TQUod  him,  as  if  in  aeardi  of  some  dwelUng  hers* 
abontc.  On  «f  proa^ung  Hope,  the  ilruiger  drew  np,  touched 
tun  bat,  ftad  naked  a  quaatioa ;  and  on  reoeiviBg  the  umrar, 
hawed,  tii^ad  lound,  and  r^aBsed  Hester  toA  Uargant. 
Hope  jollied  hi*  wifii  aqd  iif(^,  and  walked  hia  bono  beside 

«  Who  ii  that  gentleman,  KdwMd? " 

"  I  believe  it  is  Mr.  Fostw,  th«  itugeon  at  BlioUey." 

**  What  did  he  want  with  yoa  i " 

w  He  woDted  to  know  whether  ha  was  in  tha  right  Toad  |o 
Ilia  Bonell  Taylors." 

»  The  Buss^  Tatars  I     Yonr  patianta  I " 

f  Opca  my  p^enta,  bat  no  longer  so.  It  se«ia  they  are 
Ur.  Foster's  patients  now." 

Hettar  mside  no  reply. 

*'  Can  you  see  irom  your  pathway  what  is  going  on  belmt 
there  in  the  meadowP  I  see  the  skaters  ve^  busy  en  tba 
ponda.  Why  do  not  you  ^  [bara,  instead  of  waUung  hera 
every  day  ?  " 

Margaret  bad  to  a^tlaia  the  oaas  about  the  snqw-boota,  for 
Hester's  face  was  bathed  in  taara.  Edward  rallied  het  gently ; 
but  ft  woqM  not  do.  She  natianed  to  him  to  rida  on,  and  ha 
thought  it  beat  to  do  so.  The  sistara  {Mooeeded  in  sUence, 
Hastar'a  taare  flowing  fester  and  fast^.  Instead  of  walking 
thmogb  Deerbrook,  she  took  a  back  road  htMnewards,  a/aa. 
draw  down  her  v^  As  ill  luck  would  bawe  it,  hawer^, 
they  met  Bo}Jua  Grey  and  her  sisters,  and  Sopbia  would  stop. 
8be  was  about  to  torn  baok  with  tbem,  wbea  A»  saw  that 
something  was  tba  matter,  and  then  she  obecked  herself  awk- 
wardly, aad  wished  her  cousins  good  monung,  while  Fanny 
and  Mary  were  staring  at  Hester.  t 

"One  ought  not  to  mind,"  said  Margaret,  balf-laoghlngt 
"  tbere  are  so  many  causes  ft>r  grown  people's  tears  I  but  I 
always  &al  nowaa  Idid  when  I  vaa  adiild — aabwne  at  being 
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aeea  in  tears,  and  aa  excessive  desire  to  tell  people  that  1  have 
not  been  naughty." 

"  You  conld  not  have  told  Sophia  bo  of  me,  I  am  sore,"  aaid 

"  Yes,  I  conld;  you  are  not  crying  because  you  have  been 
naughty,  but  you  are  naughty  because  you  cry;  and  that  may 
be  cured  presently." 

It  was  not  presently  cured,  however.  Daring  tlie  whole  of 
dinner-time,  Hester's  tears  continued  to  flow;  and  she  conld 
not  eat,  though  she  made  efibrts  to  do  bo.  Edward  and  Mar- 
garet talked  a  great  deal  about  skating  and  snow-men,  and 
about  the  fire  at  Blickley;  but  they  came  to  a  stand  at  last. 
The  footboy  went  about  on  tiptoe,  and  shut  the  door  as  if  he 
had  been  in  a  sick-room ;  and  this  made  Hester's  short  sobs 
only  die  more  audible.  It  was  a  relief  when  the  oruiges 
vere  on  the  table  at  last,  and  the  door  closed  behind  the 
dinner  and  the  boy.  Slargaret  began  to  peel  an  orange  for  her 
sister,  and  Edward  poured  out  a  glass  of  wine ;  he  placed 
it  before  her,  and  then  drew  his  chair  to  her  side,  saying — 

"  Now,  my  dear,  let  us  get  to  the  bottom  of  all  this  distress," 

"  No,  do  not  try,  Edward.  Never  mind  me  I  I  shall  get  the 
better  of  this,  by-and-by :  only  let  me  alone." 

"  Thank  you  1"  said  Hope,  smiling.  "  I  like  to  Bee  people 
reasonable  I  I  am  to  see  you  sorrowing  in  this  way,  and  for 
very  sufficient  cause,  and  I  am  neither  to  mind  your  troubles 
nor  my  own,  but  to  be  aa  merry  as  if  nothing  had  happened  I 
Is  not  this  reasonable,  Margaret?" 

"  For  veiy  sufficient  cause ! "  said  Hester,  eagerly. 

"  Yes,  indeed ;  for  very  sufficient  cause.  It  must  be  a 
painful  thing  to  you  to  find  my  neighbours  beginning  to 
dislike  me ;  to  have  the  tradespeople  impertinent  to  you  on 
my  account ;  to  see  my  patients  leave  me,  and  call  in  some- 
body from  a  diBtance,  in  the  tace  of  all  Deerbrook.  It  must 
make  you  anxions  to  think  what  is  to  become  of  us,  if  the 
discontent  continues  and  spreads :  and  it  must  be  a  bitter 
disappointment  to  you  to  find  that  to  be  my  wife  is  not  to  be 
so  happy  as  we  expected.     Here  is  cause  enough  for  tears." 

In  the  midst  of  her  grief,  Heater  looked  up  at  bet  husband 
with  an  expression  of  gratitude  and  tenderness  which  consoled 
him  for  her. 

"  I  will  not  answer  for  it,"  he  continued, "  but  that  we  may 
all  three  sit  down  to  weep  together,  one  of  these  daya." 
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"And  then,"  said  Mai^aret,  "Hester  will  be  the  first  to 
cheer  tip  and  comfort  us." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  replied,  Hope.  "  Meantime,  is 
there  anything  that  you  would  have  had  done  otherwise  by 
me?  Was  I  right  or  not  to  vote?  and  was  there  anything 
wrong  in  my  manner  of  doing  it  ?  Is  there  any  cause  what- 
ever for  repentance?" 

"None,  none,"  cried  Hester.  "You  have  been  right 
throughout.     I  glory  in  all  you  do." 

"  To  me  it  seems  that  you  could  not  have  done  otherwise," 
observed  Mai^aret.  "  It  was  a  simple,  unavoidable  act,  done 
with  the  simplicity  pf  affairs  which  happen  in  natural  course. 
I  neither  repent  it  for  you,  nor  glory  in  it." 

"  That  is  just  my  view  of  it,  Margaret.  And  it  follows 
that  the  consequences  are  to  be  taken  as  coming  in  natural 
course  too.     Does  not  this  ag^n  simplify  the  affair,  Hester?" 

"  It  lights  it  up,"  replied  Hester.  "  It  reminds  me  how  all 
would  have  been  if  you  had  acted  otherwise  than  as  you  did. 
It  is,  to  be  sure,  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  of  such  a  thing, 
— ^but  if  you  had  not  voted,  1  should  have — not  despised  you 
in  any  degree, — but  lost  confidence  in  you  a  little." 

"  That  is  a  very  mild  way  of  putting  it,"  said  Hope, 
laughing. 

"  Thank  Heaven,  we  are  spared  that  1"  exclaimed  Margaret. 
"  But,  brother,  tell  us  the  worst  that  you  think  can  come  of 
this  displeasure  against  you.  I  raflier  suspect,  however,  that 
we  have  suffered  the  worst  already,  in  discovering  that  people 
can  be  displeased  with  you." 

"  That  being  so  extremely  rare  a  lot  in  this  world,  and 
especially  in  the  world  of  a  village,"  replied  Hope,  "  I  really 
do  not  know  what  to  expect  as  the  last  result  of  this  affair, 
nor  am  I  anxious  to  foresee,  I  never  liked  the  sort  of  attach- 
ment that  most  of  my  neighbours  have  testified  for  me.  It 
yns  to  their  honour  in  as  far  as  it  showed  kindness  of  heart ; 
but  it  was  unreasonable :  so  unreasonable  that  I  imagine  the 
opposite  feelings  which  are  now  succeeding  may  be  jnst  as 
much  in  excess.     Suppose  it  should  be  so,  Hester?" 

"  Well,  what  then?"  she  asted,  sighing. 

"  Suppose  our  neighbours  should  send  me  to  Coventry,  and 
my  patients  should  leave  me  so  far  as  that  we  should  not 
Lave  enough  to  live  ou  ?  " 

"  That  would  be  persecution,"  cried  Hester,  brightening. 
" I  could  bear  persecution, — downright  persecution" 
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"  You  could,  bear  eerang  your  husband  torn  by  Uou*  in  the 
amphitheatre,"  said  Margaret,  smiling,  "  but     ,     .     .     ." 

■"But  a  toss  of  Mri.  Howell's  head  V  unendurable,"  said 
Hope,  with  solemnity. 

Heater  looked  down,  blushing  like  a  chidden  ohild. 

"  But  about  this  persecution,''  b»4  she.  "  What  made  yon 
ask  those  questions  just  now  ?" 

"  I  find  my  neighbours  more  angry  with  me  than  I  could 
have  supposed  possible,  my  dear.  I  have  been  treated  with 
great  and  growing  rudeness  for  some  days.  la  a  place  like 
this,  you  know,  offences  eeldoni  oome  alone.  If  you  do  a 
thing  which  a  village  public  doei  not  approve,  there  will  b« 
offence  in  whatever  else  you  say  and  do  for  some  time  ^W. 
And  I  suspect  that  is  my  caec  now.  I  may  be  mi^Aken, 
however ;  and  whatever  happens,  I  hope,  my  love,  we  shall 
all  be  to  the  last  d^ree  cftrefui  not  to  see  offenoe  where  U  ia 
not  intended." 

"  Not  to  do  the  very  thing  we  are  Buflfering  under  our- 
selves," observed  Uargaret. 

"  We  will  not  watch  our  ndghbours,  and  canvass  thrar 
opinions  of  us  by  our  own  fireside,"  said  Hope.     ''  We  will 
.    conclude  them  all  to  be  our  friends  till  they  give  us  clear 
evidence  to  the  contrary.     Shall  it  not  be  so,  love?" 

"  I  know  what  ym  mean,"  said  Hester,  with  some  resent- 
ment in  her  voice  and  manner.  "  You  cannot  trust  m^ 
temper  in  your  affwra :  and  you  are  perfectly  right.  My 
temper  is  not  to  be  trusted," 

"  Very  few  are,  in  the  first  agonies  of  unpopularity  ;  and 
such  iaith  ia  one's  neighbours  as  shall  supersede  vratehing 
them  ought  hardly  to  be  looked  for  in  the  atmosphere  of 
Deertmmk.     We  must  all  look  to  ouiBelves." 

"  I  understand  you,"  said  Hester.  "  I  take  the  lesson  home, 
I  assure  you.  It  is  clear  to  me  through  your  cautious  phrase, 
— the  '  we,'  and  '  all  of  us,'  and  '  ourselves,'  But  remombe* 
this, — that  people  are  not  made  alike,  and  are  not  able,  and 
not  intended  to  feel  alike  ;  and  if  some  have  less  power  than 
others  over  their  sorrow,  at  least  over  their  tears,  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  cannot  bear  as  well  what  they  have  to  bear. 
If  I  cannot  sit  looking  as  Margaret  does,  peeling  oranges  and 
philosophising,  it  may  not  be  fliat  I  have  less  strength  at  i^J 
heart,  but  that  I  have  more  at  stake, — more — " 

Hope  started  from  her  side,  and  leaned  against  the  mantel- 
piece, covering  his  face  with  his  hands.     At  this  moment,  the 
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hoy  entered  witb  a  meGsage  fitim  a  patient  in  the  next  Btreet, 
who  WMited  Mr.  Hope. 

"  Oh)  do  not  leAve  me,  Edward  I  So  not  leave  me  at  this 
moment  I"  cried  Hester.     "  Gome  back  for  fire  minutes  1" 

Hope  qnietly  said  ^at  he  shanld  t-etum  presently,  and  mnt 
out.  When  lie  hall  doot  was  heard  to  close  behind  him, 
Hestet  flung  herself  down  on  the  aofa.  Whatever  momentary 
t-eBeatment  Margaret  might  have  felt  at  her  sister's  words,  it 
Vanished  at  the  sight  of  Hester's  attitade  of  vretehedneH. 
I^e  Mt  Oil  a  footstool  beside  tiie  sofa,  ahd  took  hei  slater's 
hand  in  hers. 

*'  Ton  are  kinder  to  me  ^an  I  des^ve,"  murmured  Hester : 
"  but,  Margatet,  mind  what  I  say  I  never  marty,  Hai^;aret  I 
Hever  love,  and  never  marry,  Margaret  I" 

Margaret  laid  her  hand  on  hor  ristet's  shoolder,  saying,— 
"  Stop  herei  Hester  I  While  I  Was  the  only  friend  you  had, 
it  was  right  and  kind  to  tell  me  all  that  was  in  your  heart. 
But  no*  lliat  tiiere  is  one  nearer  and  dearer,  and  for,  far 
Worthiei'  dlan  I,  I  can  heat  nothing  like  this.  Nor  are  yon 
fit  just  now  to  Bpeak  of  these  serious  things :  you  are  dis- 
aompoeed -" 

"  One  would  think  you  went  echoing  MissMiskin,  Mai^aret,  « 
"-'  Ton  are  warm,  ma'am.'  But  you  must  hear  this  much. 
I  insist  upon  it.  If  you  would  have  beard  me,  you  would 
have  ibund  that  I  was  not  going  to  say  a  word  about  my 
husbaiid  inconsistent  with  all  the  love  and  honour  you  would 
have  him  enjoy.  I  assure  yon,  you  might  trust  me  not  to  com- 
plain of  my  husband.  I  have  nO  words  in  which  to  say  how 
tioble  he  is.  But,  oh  ]  it  is  all  true  about  the  wretchedness  of 
IbArried  life  I  I  am  wretched,  Margaret." 

"  So  I  see,"  said  Margaret^  in  deep  stffrow. 

"  Life  is  a  blank  to  me.  I  have  no  hope  left.  I  am  neither 
wiser,  nor  better,  nor  happier  for  (Jod  having  given  me  all 

Ood  give  me  more  than  I  have?" 

"  1  Was  just  thinking  so,"  readied  Margaret,  mournfully. 

"What  follows  then?" 

*'  Not  that  all  married  people  are  unbappy^because  you  are." 

*'  Tes,  oh,  yesl  all  who  are  capable  of  happiness:  all  Who 
tSR&  love.  The  truth  is,  there  ia  no  perfect  confidence  in  the 
World:  there  is  no  rest  for  one's  heart.  I  believed  there  was, 
Rud  I  am  disappointed :  ^d  if  you  believe  tiiere  is,  you  will 
be  disappdnted  too,  I  warn  you." 
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"  I  shall  not  neglect  yonr  waming;  but  I  do  believe  there 
is  rest  for  rational  affections — I  am  confident  there  is,  if  the 
primaiy  condition  is  fulfilled — if  there  is  repose  in  Giod 
together  with  human  lore." 

"  You  think  that  trust  in  God  is  wanting  in  me?" 

"  Do  let  us  speak  of  eomething  else,"  said  Margaret.  "We 
are  wrong  to  think  and  talk  of  ourselTes  as  we  do.  There  is 
something  sickly  about  our  state  while  we  do  so,  and  we 
deserve  to  be  sufiering  as  we  are.  Come  t  let  us  be  up  and 
doing.  Let  me  read  to  you;  or  will  you  practise  with  me  till 
Edward  comes  back?" 

"  Not  till  you  have  answered  my  question,  Margaret.  Do 
you  believe  that  my  wretcheduess  is  from  want  of  trust  in 
God?" 

"  I  believe,"  said  Margaret,  seriously,  "  that  all  restless  and 
.   passionate  auffeiing  is  from  that  cause.     And  now,  Hester,  no 
more." 

Hester  allowed  Margaret  to  read  to  her ;  but  it  would  not 
do.  She  was  too  highly  wrought  up  for  common  interests. 
The  reading  was  broken  off  by  her  hysterical  sobs ;  and  it 
was  clear  that  the  beet  thing  to  be  done  was  to  get  her  to  bed, 
f  under  Morris'i  care,  that  all  agitating  conversation  might  be 
avoided.  When  iUr.  Hope  returned,  he  found  Margaret 
aitdug  alone  at  the  tea-table.  If  she  had  had  no  greater 
power  of  self-control  than  her  sister;  Edward  might  have  been 
made  wretehed  enough,  for  her  heart  was  full  of  dismay :  but 
she  felt  the  importance  of  the  duty  of  supporting  him,  and  he 
found  her,  though  serious,  apparently  cheerful. 

"  I  have  sent  Heater  to  bed,"  said  she,  as  he  entered.  "  She 
was  worn  out.  Yes:  just  go  and  speak  to  her;  but  do  not 
pve  her  the  opportunity  of  any  more  conversation  till  she  has 
slept.  Tell  her  that  I  am  going  to  send  her  some  t«a ;  and 
by  that  time  yours  will  be  ready." 

"  Just  one  word  upon  the  events  of  to-day,"  said  Hope,  as 
he  took  his  seat  at  the  tea-table,  after  having  reported  that 
Hester  was  tolerably  composed ; — "just  one  word,  and  m 
We  must  avoid  brining  emotions  to  a  point — giving  o 
for " 

"  I  entirely  agree  with  you,"  said  Margaret.  "Sherequires 
to  be  drawn  out  of  herself.  She  cannot  bear  that  opening  of 
the  sluices,  which  is  a  benefit  and  comfort  to  some  people. 
Let  us  keep  them  shut,  and  when  it  cornea  to  acting,  see  how 
she  will  act!"  i  .       ,  t.oogic 
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"  Bleaa  70a  for  thatl"  vas  on  Hope's  lips;  but  he  did  not 
Sty  it.  Tea  was  soon  dismissed,  find  he  then  took  up  the 
newspaper;  and  when  that  was  finished,  he  found  he  could 
na  read  to  Margaret — he  must  write: — he  had  a  case  to 
reprt  for  a  medical  journal. 

''I  hope  I  haye  not  spoiled  your  evening,"  said  Hester, 
languidly,  when  her  sister  went  to  bid  her  good-night.  "  I 
hare  Seen  listening;  bat  I  could  not  hear  you  dther  laugh- 
ing ortalking." 

"  Betause  we  hare  been  nrather  laughing  nor  talking.  My 
brotherhas  been  writing " 

"Wriing!     To  whom?     To  Emily,  or  to  Anne?" 

"  To  a  far  more  redoubtable  person  than  either:  to  the 
editor  of  stme  one  of  those  green  and  blue  periodicals  that  he 
devours,  as  if  they  were  poetry.  And  I  have  been  copyii^ 
music." 

"  How  tirid  you  lookl" 

"  Well,  thtn,  good-nightl" 

Mai^aiet  night  well  look  tired;  but  she  did  not  go  to  rest 
for  loi^.  Hov  should  she  rest,  while  her  soul  was  sick  with 
dismay,  her  hiart  weighed  down  with  disappointment,  her 
sister's  soba  still  sounding  in  her  ear,  her  sister's  agonized  1 
countenance  risng  up  from  moment  to  moment,  as  often  as 
she  closed  her  eyes?  And  all  this  within  thesacred  ent^osure 
of  home,  in  the  very  sanctuary  of  peacel  All  this  where 
love  had  guided  t'ae  suffering  one  to  marriage — where  there 
was  present  neither  sickness,  nor  calamity,  nor  guilt,  but  the 
very  opposites  of  a!l  thesel  Could  it  then  be  true,  that  the 
only  sanctuary  of  peace  is  in  the  heart?  that  while  love  is  the 
master  passion  of  humanity,  the  main-spring  of  human  action, 
the  crowning  interest  of  human  liie — while  it  is  ordained, 
natural,  inevitable,  ii  should  issue  as  if  it  were  discountenanced 
I^  Providence,  unnatural,  and  to  be  repelled?  Could  it  be 
so?  Was  Hester's  warning  against  love,  ag^nst  marriage, 
TCasonable,  and  to  be  r^arded?  That  warning  Magsret 
thought  she  could  never  put  aside,  so  heavily  had  it  sunk  upon 
her  heart,  crushing — she  knew  not  what  there.  If  it  was  not 
a  reasonable  warning,  whither  should  she  turn  for  consolation 
for  Hester  ?  If  this  misery  arose  out  of  an  incapacity  in 
Hester  herself  for  happiness  in  domestic  life,  then  farewell 
sisterly  comfort — farewell  all  the  bright  vinous  she  had  ever 
indulged  on  behalf  of  the  one  who  had  always  been  her  nearest 
and  dearest  ?    Instead  of  these,  there  must  be  stra^le  and 
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grie^  &r  deeper  tiiab  in  the  anxioas  Jrean  that  were  gone; 
atruggle  with  an  evil  whioh  must  grow  if  it  does  not  dimiain, 
and  grief  for  ku  added  sufferer — for  one  who  deserved  blesstag 
where  he  woa  destined  to  receive  torture.  This  Wat  not  the 
first  time  by  a  hundred  that  Hester  had  kept  Hat^ret  *om 
her  pillow,  and  then  driven  rest  from  it ;  but  never  hac  the 
trial  been  to  great  aa  now.  There  had  be^  anxiety  tarTaalj ; 
sow  there  was  something  like  despair,  after  an  interval  rf  hope 
and  comparative  ease. 

Mankind  are  ignorant  enough,  Heaven  kno««,  hOlk  tn  the 
mass,  about  general  interests,  and  itidividually,  BOdat  the 
things  which  belong  to  their  peace  :  but  of  all  mort^S)  none 
perh^  are  bo  awfully  self-deluded  as  the  unamialtle.  They 
do  not,  any  more  than  others,  sin  for  the  sake  of  signing  ;  but 
the  amount  at  woe  oausEd  by  their  sel£^  uncotuoiousaees  is 
such  as  may  well  make  their  weakness  an  e(]uiva]ent  for  other 
men's  gravest  crimes.  There  is  a  great  divers!^  of  hiding- 
places  ibr  their  consciences — matiy  mansions  in  the  dim  prison 
of  discontent :  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  in  tiio  hour 
when  all  shall  be  uncovered  to  the  eternal  dar,  ihere  will  be 
revealed  a  !ow«r  deep  than  the  hell  which  tiey  have  made. 
.  They,  perhaps,  are  the- only  order  of  evil  onei  who  suffer  hell 
without  seeing  and  knowing  that  it  is  LeL'i  But  they  ate 
under  a  heavier  curse  even  than  this  ;  thej  inflict  torments, 
second  only  to  their  awn,  with  an  uncoiciousnesB  almost 
worthy  of  spirits  of  light.  While  they  complacently  oon- 
clude  themselves  the  victims  of  others,  or  pronounce,  inwardly 
or  aloud,  that  they  are  too  singular,  or  too  refined,  lot*  com- 
mon appreciation,  they  are  putting  in  motion  an  enginery  of 
torture  whose  aspect  will  one  day  blast  their  minds'  sight. 
The  dumb  groans  ofiheir  victims  idlljiwaerof  teter-Mtuni 
upon  their  ear!  tcota  tits  depths  of  t^  beanbta-vhioh  the 
sorrows  of  men  daily  ascend.  The  spirit  links  under  the 
prospect  of  the  retribution  of  the  unamiable,  if  tlil  that  happens 
be  indeed  for  eternity,  if  there  be  Indeed  a  record — an  impress 
on  some  one  or  other  human  spirit — of  every  chilling  fe>wn| 
of  every  querulous  tone,  of  every  bitter  jest,  of  every  ilunlting 
word — of  all  abuses  of  that  tremendous  power  which  ndnd  has 
o*er  mind.  The  throbbing  pulses,  the  quivering  nerves,  the 
wrung  hearts,  that  surround  the  unamiable — what  a  cloud  of 
witnesses  is  here  I  and  what  plea  shall  avail  against  them  ? 
The  terror  of  innocents  who  should  know  no  fear»— the  vin- 
dictive emotions  of  depeodantd  who  dare  not  cotuphtiB— the 
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&iatnes8  of  lieart;  of  life-long  comp&nioiu— tha  «igiueh  of 
tbose  who  love — the  uiiholy  exultation  of  thoae  who  bate,-^ 
wIiBt  fta  array  of  judges  ie  here!  sod  where  can  appeal  be 
lodged  againat  their  sentence?  Is  piida  of  Bingulari^  a 
mtional  plea  ?  ^  super-refinement,  or  circomBtance  (^  Ood, 
OF  uiLcongeuiality  in  ked,  ■  sufficient  ground  of  appeal,  wh^i 
the  refinemwt  of  one  ia  a  grace  granted  for  the  luxury  of  all, 
when  eircumatance  is  given  to  be  conquered,  and  luicon- 
genialitf  is  appointed  for  discipline  P  The  eenmalist  haa 
bnidfied  the  Beraphic  aatore  with  which  he  was  ^dowed. 
The  depndatOT  haa  intercepted  the  rewards  of  toil,  and  marred 
the  image  of  Juatice,  and  dimmed  the  lustre  of  faith  in  meu'a 
minda.  T!ita  imperial  tyrant  has  invoked  a,  whirlwind,  to  lay 
waate,  fbr  an  hour  of  God's  etamal  year,  lome  r^ion  ttf  society. 
Qut  the  unvwhle-T^tthe  Jnmastio  tarturfiii  has  hasped,  wnng 
upon  wrong,  and  voe  upon  woe,  through  the  whole  portion  of 
time  which  ^tn  given  into  his  power,  till  it  would  bo  cash  to 
say  that  any  others  ace  niore  gmlty  tbui  he-  If  there  be  hope 
or  solace  fer  aueh,  it  is  that  there  may  have  been  tempera 
about  him  the  opposite  of  his  own.  It  ia  matter  of  humiliating 
gratitude  that  tha«  were  Bome  which  he  could  not  ruin  ;  ana 
that  be  was  the  medium  of  discipline  by  which  they  wers 
exercised  in  forbearance,  in  divine  forgiveness  and  love.  If 
there  be  solace  in  such  an  occasional  result,  let  it  be  made  the 
most  of  by  those  who  need  it ;  for  it  is  the  only  poasibla 
alleviatimi  Ut  their  remorse.  Let  them  accept  it  as  the  frea 
gift  of  a  mercy  wliich  they  have  insulted,  and  a  long-suffering 
which  they  have  defied. 

Nut  thus,  however,  did  Uugaret  r^ard  the  case  of  her 
aiat«r.  She  had  but  of  late  ceased  to  suppose  herself  in  the 
wrong  when  Hester  was  unhappy  (  and  though  she  was  now 
relieved  from  the  responsibility  of  her  sister's  peace,  she  was 
slow  to  blame^— reluctant  to  class  the  case  lower  than  as  mis 
of  infirnuty.  Her  last  waking  thoughts  (and  they  were  very 
late)  were  of  pity  and  of  prayer. 

As  the  door  closed  be^d  Margaret,  Hope  had  flung  down 
hu  pen.  In  one  moment  she  had  returned  for  a  book  ;  and 
she  found  him  by  the  fireside,  leaning  his  head  upon  his  arms 
against  the  wall.  There  was  something  in  his  attitude  which 
startled  her  out  of  her  wish  for  her  book,  and  she  quietly 
withdrew  without  it.  He  turned,  and  spoke,  but  she  was 
gone. 

"  So  this  i|  home  1"  thought  he,  as  he  surveyed  the  room, 
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filled  as  it  was  ^ddi  tokens  of  occupation,  and  appliances  of 
domestic  life.  "  It  is  home  to  be  more  lonely  than  ever  before 
— and  yet  never  to  be  alone  with  vaj  secret!  At  my  own 
table,  by  my  own  hearth,  I  cannot  look  up  into  the  ftces 
aronnd  me,  nor  say  what  I  am  thiaking.  In  every  act  and 
every  word  I  am  in  danger  of  disturbing  the  innocent — even 
of  sullying  the  pure,  and  of  breaking  the  bruised  reed. 
Would  to  God  I  had  never  seen  them  1  Uow  have  I  abhorred 
bond^e  all  my  life !  and  I  am  in  bondage  every  hour  that  I 
spend  at  home.  I  have  always  insisted  that  ^ere  was  no 
bondage  but  in  guilt.  Is  it  so  ?  If  it  be  so,  then  I  am  either 
guilty,  or  in  reality  free.  I  have  settled  this  before.  I  am 
guilty ;  or  rather,  I  have  been  guil^;  and  this  is  my  retribu- 
tion. Not  guilty  towards  Mai^aret  Thank  God,  I  have 
done  her  no  wrong  1  Thank  God,  I  have  never  been  in  her 
eyes^what  I  must  not  think  of  1  Nor  could  I  ever  have 
been,  if .  .  .  .  She  loves  Enderby,  I  am  certain,  though  she 
does  not  know  it  herself.  It  is  a  blessing  that  she  loves  him, 
if  I  could  but  always  feel  it  so.  I  am  not  guilty  towards  her, 
nor  towards  Hester,  e^icept  in  the  weakness  of  declining  to 
inflict  that  suffering  upon  her  which,  fearful  aa  it  must  have 
been,  might  perhaps  have  proved  less  than,  with  all  my  care, 
she  must  undeigo  now.  There  was  my  fault.  I  did  not,  I 
declare,  seek  to  attach  her.  I  did  nothing  wrong  so  &x.  But 
I  dared  taioeasura  Bofleriag — to  calculaW  consequence  s  pre- 
sumptuously and  vaialy  :  and  this  is  my  retribution.  How 
would  it  have  been,  if  I  had  allowed  them  to  go  back  to 
Birmingham,  and  had  been  haunted  with  the  image  of  her 
there?  But  why  go  over  this  again,  when  mj  very  aool  is 
weary  of  it  all  ?  It  hes  behind,  and  let  it  be  forgotten.  The 
present  is  what  I  have  to  do  with,  and  it  is  quite  enough.  I 
have  injured,  cruelly  injured  myself,  and  I  must  bear  with 
myself.  Here  I  am,  charged  wifli  the  duty  of  not  casting  my 
shadow  over  the  innocent,  and  of  strengthening  the  infirm.  I 
have  a  clear  duty  before  me — that  is  one  blessing.  The  inno- 
cent will  soon  be  taken  from  under  my  shadow — I  trust  so-^ 
for  my  duty  there  is  almost  too  hard.  How  she  would  con- 
fide in  me,  and  I  must  not  let  her,  and  must  continually 
disappoint  her,  and  suffer  in  her  affection.  I  cannot  even  be 
to  her  what  our  relation  warrants.  And  all  the  while  her 
thoughts  are  my  thoughts;  her.  .  .  ,  But  this  will  never  do. 
It  is  enough  that  she  trusts  me,  and  that  I  deserve  that  she 
should.      This  is  all  that  I  can  ever  have  or  hope  for  ;  but  I 
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have  won  thus  much  ;  and  I  ehall  keep  it.  Not  a  donbt  or 
fear,  not  a  moment's  ruffle  of  apiiits,  shall  she  ever  experience 
from  me.  As  for  my  own  poor  sufferer — what  months  and 
T^ra  are  before  as  both  1  What  a  discipline  before  she  can 
be  at  peace  I  If  she  were  to  look  forward  as  I  do,  her  heart 
would  sink  as  mine  does,  and  perhaps  she  would  try .... 
But  we  must  not  look  forward  ;  her  heart  must  not  sink.  I 
must  keep  it  up.  She  has  streng^  under  her  weakness,  and 
I  must  help  her  to  bring  it  out  and  use  it.  There  ought  to 
be,  there  must  be,  peace  in  store  for  such  generosity  of  spirit 
aa  lies  under  the  jealousy,  for  such  devotednesa,  for  Duch 
power.  Mai^aret  sa3rs,  '  When  it  comes  to  acting,  see  how 
she  will  act.'  Oh,  that  it  might  please  Heaven  to  send  such 
adversity  as  would  prove  to  hersdf  how  nobly  she  can  act ! 
If  some  strong  call  on  her  power  would  come  in  aid  of  what  I 
would  fain  do  for  her,  I  care  not  what  it  is.  If  I  can  only 
witness  my  own  wrong  repaired — if  I  can  but  see  her  blessed 
from  within,  let  all  other  things  be  as  they  may  I  The  very 
thought  frees  me,  and  I  breatbe  again !" 


CHAPTER    XX. 


"Mamma,  what  do  you  think  Fanny  and  Mary  Grey  say  ?" 
aked  Matilda  of  her  mother. 

"  My  dear,  I  wish  you  would  not  tease  me  with  what  the 
Greys  say.     They  say  very  little  that  is  worth  repeating." 

"  Well,  but  you  must  hear  this,  mamma.  Fanny  and  Mary 
were  walking  with  Sophia  yesterday,  and  they  met  Mrs.  Hope 
and  Miss  Ibbotson  in  Turn-stile  Lane ;  and  Mrs.  Hope  was 
crying  so,  you  can't  think." 

"  Indeed  1     Crying!     What,  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ?" 

"Yes;  just  bdbre  dinner.  She  had  her  veil  down,  and  she 
<Kd  not  want  to  stop,  evidently,  mamma.     She ." 

"  I  should  wonder  if  she  did,"  observed  Mr.  Rowland  from 
the  other  side  of  the  newspaper  he  was  reading.  "  If  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Levitt  were  to  come  in  the  next  time  you  cry,  Matilda, 
you  would  not  want  to  stay  in  the  parlour,  evidently,  I  should 
think.  For  my  part,  I  never  show  my  face  when  I  am 
crying." 

"  You  cry,  papa !"  cried  little  Anna,    "  Do  you  ever  cry  ?" 
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"  Have  yon  never  foond  m£  behind  the  deals,  <n  unong  the 
Backs  in  the  granaty,  with  my  finger  in  my  oje  ?" 

"  No,  papa.     Do  show  ua  how  you  loot  when  you  cry.'' 

Mr.  Howland'a  face,  otl  doMUness,  emerged  from  behind  At 
newspaper,  and  the  children  ihouted. 

"  But,"  said  Matilda,  obierring  that  her  mother's  brow 
began  to  lower,  "  I  think  it  is  very  odd  that  Mrs.  Hope  did 
not  Btay  at  home  if  she  wanted  to  cry.  It  is  ao  veiy  odd  tq 
go  crying  about  the  streets  1" 

"  I  d^  lay  Deerbrook  is  very  muoh  obliged  to  her,"  said 
paps.     "  It  will  be  something  to  tt4k  about  for  a  week." 

"  But  what  could  she  be  dying  for,  papa?" 

'( Suppose  you  ask  her,  my  dear  ?  Had  you  not  bett^  put 
on  your  bonnet,  and  go  directly  to  Mr.  Hope's,  and  ask,  wi()i 
our  compliments,  what  Mrs.  Hope  was  oryliig  for  at'ftmr 
o'clock  yeeterday  afternoon!  Of  course  she  oan  tell  better 
than  anybody  else." 

"  Nonsense,  Mr.  Rowland,''  observed  his  lady.  '*  Go,  <441dieQ| 
it  is  very  near  achool-time." 

"  No,  mamma ;  not  by " 

"  Go,  I  ineist  upon  it,  Matilda.  I  wiJl  have  you  do  as  you 
are  bid.  Go,  Gwirge ;  go,  Auoa^^Now,  my  love,  did  I  not 
tell  you  so,  long  ago  ?  Do  not  you  remember  my  observing 
to  you,  how  coldly  Mr.  Hope  took  our  congratulationB  on  his 
engagement  in  the  summer?  I  was  sure  there  was  soine^ 
thing  wrong.     They  are  not  happy,  depend  upon  it.'' 

"  What  a  charming  discovery  that  would  be  1" 

"You  are  very  provofciiig,  Mr.  Bowlandl  I  do  beUevq 
you  try  to  imitate  Mr.  Grey's  dry  way  (^  talking  to  ids 

<i  I  thought  I  had  heard  yoq  admire  that  way,  my  deftr-" 
"  For  her,  yes :  it  does  very  w^li  for  a  woman  like  her ; 
but  I  beg  you  will  not  try  it  upon  me,  Mr.  Bowlaqd-" 

"  Well,  then,  Mrs.  Bowland,  I  am  going  to  be  as  Beriooa  as 
ever  I  was  in  my  life,  when  I  warn  you  how  you  breathe  such 
a  suspicion  as  that  the  Hopes  are  not  happy,  Remember  you 
have  no  evidence  whatever  about  the  matter.  When  yon 
offered  Mr.  Hope  your  congratulationa,  he  was  ftebla  from 
illness,  and  probably  too  much  exhausted  at  the  moment  tq 
show  any  feeling,  one  way  or  another.  And  as  for  this  crying 
fit  of  Mrs.  Hope's,  no  one  is  better  able  than  you,  my  dear,  to 
tell  how  many  causes  there  may  be  for  Ifidlet'  tears  bv^a 
being  nnhapirily  married."  ,         t,ou-^k- 
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"  Pt»yt  Ur>  Bowlaod,  make  Tourself  aatj,  I  htg.  Whom 
do  ^n  sappoee  I  ihould  meotion  such  a  thing  toF" 

"  Ton  haye  ftlready  mentiotied  it  to  Joureelf  and  me,  my 
dear,  which  is  juat  two  persona  too  many.  Not  %  wwd  more 
OB  ^e  aubjeot,  if  you  pteaae." 

Mrs.  BowWd  aaw  that  this  wai  one  o(  her  hmbuul'i 
authority  dayi  ;-^rarc  dayS)  when,  she  couid  not  hava  her 
own  way,  and  her  quiet  husband  was  really  formidable.  6hi 
hooUed  oa  her  armour,  therefore,  forthwith.  That  anuour 
woa^-sileacei  Mr.  Kowland  was  aufflolently  awars  of  the 
process  now  to  be  gone  through,  to  avoid  speaking,  when  be 
knew  be  ahomld  obtain  no  l«ply.  He  finished  his  newspaper 
irithont  iiirther  remark,  looked  oat  a  book  from  the  thelvei, 
half-whisthiig  all  the  while,  and  left  the  room. 

Uaantime,  the  childi^n  bad  gone  to  the  >ohooln»m,  dia- 
tBTbing  Hiss  Yooug  nearly  an  hour  too  aoon.  Miss  Young 
Md  tiitm  she  was  not  at  liberty  t  *^  «hen  she  heud  that 
Am  mhmma  had  sent  (hem  away  from  the  drawing-room, 
■be  aaked  why  they  could  not  play  as  usual.  It  was  so  cold  I 
How  did  George  manage  to  play  ?  George  had  not  come  in 
With  tiie  rest.  If  he  could  play,  so  coutd  they.  The  little 
girls  had  no  doubt  George  would  present  himself  soon  t  tbey 
did  ndt  know  where  he  had  tan ;  bat  he  would  soon  have 
enodgh  of  the  cold  abroad,  or  of  the  dolness  of  the  nurseiy. 
Jn  another  moment  Misa  Young  was  informed  of  tlie  &ot  ot 
Heater's  tears  of  yesterday;  and,  much  as  aha  Wanted  the 
time  she  was  deprired  of,  she  was  glad  the  children  had  come 
to  het,  that  this  pieoe  of  gossip  might  be  stopped.  Bhe  went 
somewhat  at  length  with  them  into  the  subject  of  tears, 
thowing  that  it  ia  very  haaty  to  conclude  that  any  one  has 
been  doing  Wrong,  even  in  the  case  of  a  child's  weeping  ;  and 
much  more  with  regard  to  grown  people.  When  thej  had 
arrived  at  wondering  wiietber  some  poor  peraon  had  been 
begging  of  His.  Hope,  or  whether  one  of  Mr.  Hope's  patients 
that  ahe  eared  about  was  very  ill,  or  whether  anybody  had 
been  telling  her  an  afiecting  story,  Mias  Young  brought  them 
to  Bee  that  they  ought  not  to  wish  to  know  ; — that  they  ahoold 
no  mere  deBire  to  read  Mrs.  Hope's  thoughts  tlian  to  look  over 
her  shoulder  while  she  wae  writing  a  letter.  She  was  jilst 
telling  them  a  stoiy  of  a  friend  of  hers  who  called  on  an  old 
gentleman,  and  foimd  in  him  in  very  low  apirits,  with  bla  eyes 
all  red  and  swollen  ;  and  how  her  friend  did  not  know  whedier 
to  t^e  any  notice  t  and  how  the  truth  oame  oat,— that  the 
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old  gentleman  had  been  reading  a  tonching  story : — she  waa 
JQst  coming  to  the  end  of  this  anecdote,  when  the  door  opened, 
and  Margaret  entered,  holding  Geoi^e  by  the  hand.  Mai^garet 
looked  rather  grave,  and  said — 

"  I  thought  I  had  better  come  to  you  first,  Maria,  for  an 
explanation  which  yoa  may  be  able  to  give.  Do  yon  know 
who  sent  little  George  with  a  message  to  my  sister  just  now  ? 
I  concluded  you  did  not  George  has  been  calling  at  my 
brother's  door,  with  his  papa's  and  mamma's  compliments,  and 
a  request  to  know  what  Mrs.  Hope  was  crying  for  yesterday, 
at  foui-  o'clock." 

Maria  covered  her  face  %vith  her  hands,  with  as  much 
shame  as  if  she  had  been  in  fault,  while  "O,  Geoige I"  was 
reproachfully  uttered  by  the  little  girls. 

"  Matilda,"  aud  Miss  Young,  "  I  trust  you  to  go  straight  to 
your  papa,  without  saying  a  word  of  this  to  any  one  else,  and 
to  ask  him  to  come  here  this  moment.     I  trust  you,  my  dear." 

Matilda  discharged  her  trust.  She  peeped  into  the  drawing- 
room,  and  popped  out  again  without  speaking,  when  she  saw 
papa  was  no  longer  there.  She  found  him  in  the  office,  and 
brought  him,  without  giving  any  hint  of  what  had  happened. 
He  was  full  of  concern,  of  course  ;  said  that  he  could  not 
blame  Geoi^e,  though  he  was  certainly  much  surprised ;  that 
it  would  be  a  lesson  to  him  not  to  use  irony  with  children, 
since  even  the  broadest  might  be  thuB  misunderstood  ;  and  that 
a  little  family  scene  had  thus  been  laid  open,  which  he  should 
hardly  regret  if  it  duly  impressed  his  children  with  the  folly 
and  unkindness  of  village  gossip.  He  declared  he  could  not 
be  satisfied  without  apolc^izing, — weU,  then,  without  explaining, 
to  Mrs.  Hope  how  it  had  happened ;  aad  he  would  do  it 
through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Hope ;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  he 
was  ofihamed  to  face  Mrs.  Hope  till  his  peace  vras  made. 
Margaret  laughed  at  this,  and  bulged  him  to  go  home  with 
her  ;  but  he  preferred  stepping  over  to  Mrs.  Enderby's,  where 
Mr,  Hope  had  just  been  seen  to  enter.  Mr.  Rowland  con- 
cluded by  saying,  that  he  should  accept  it  as  a  favour  in  Miss 
Ibbotson,  as  well  as  Miss  Young,  if  she  would  steadily  refiise 
to  gratify  any  imper^ent  curiosilT'  shown  by  his  childnen,  in 
whatever  direction  it  might  show  itself.  They  were  exposed 
to  great  danger  from  example  in  Deerbrook,  like  most  chUdren 
brought  up  in  small  Tillages,  he  supposed  :  and  he  owned  he 
dreaded  the  idea  of  his  children  growing  up  the  scourges  to 
society  that  he  considered  foolish  and  malignant  gossips  to  be. 
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"Do  sit  down,  Margaret,"  said  Marin.  "I  sballfeelancom- 
fortable  when  you  are  gone,  if  you  do  not  stay  a  minute  to 
turn  our  thoughts  to  Boniething  pleasanter  than  this  teirible 
mistake  of  poor  Geoi^e's." 

"  I  cannot  stay  now,  however,"  said  Margaret,  smilii^. 
"  You  know  I  must  go  and  turn  my  sistet's  thoughts  to  some- 
thing pleasanter,  ^ere  she  is,  sitting  at  home,  waiting  to 
know  bow  all  this  has  happened." 

"  Whether  she  has  not  T>een  insulted.  Ton  are  right, 
Margaret.  Make  haste  back  to  her,  and  beg  her  pardon  for  us 
alL     Shall  she  not,  children,  if  she  will  be  so  kind  ?  " 

Margaret  was  overwhelmed  with  the  petitions  for  pardon 
she  had  to  cany ;  and  not  one  of  the  children  asked  what 
Mrs.  Hope  had  been  crying  for,  ailer  all. 

Hester  looked  np  anxiously  as  Margaret  entered  the  drawing- 
loom  at  home. 

"  It  is  all  a  trifle,"  said  Margaret,  g^ly. 

"  How  can  it  be  a  trifle  ?  " 

"  The  little  Greys  told  what  they  saw  yesterday,  of  course  ; 
and  one  of  the  little  Rowlands  wondered  what  was  the  reason ; 
— (children  can  never  understand  what  grown  people,  who 
have  no  lessons  to  learn,  can  cry  for,  you  know);  and 
Mr.  Bowland,  to  make  their  gossip  ridiculous  to  themselves, 
told  them  they  had  better  come  and  ask ;  and  poor  Geoige, 
who  cannot  take  a  joke,  came  without  any  one  knowing 
where  be  was  gone.  They  were  all  in  great  consternation 
when  I  told  them,  and  there  is  an  ample  apology  coming  to 
you  throngh  Edward.  That  is  the  whole  story,  except  that 
Mr.  Rowland  would  have  come  himself  to  yon,  instead  of 
going  to  your  husband,  but  that  he  was  ashamed  of  his  joke. 
So  there  is  an  end  of  that  silly  matter,  unless  it  be  to  make 
G«orge  always  ask  henceforth  whether  people  are  in  joke  or 
in.  earnest." 

"J  think  Mr.  Rowland  might  have  come  to  me,"  observed 
Hester.  "  Are  you  sure  Mrs.  Rowland  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it?" 

"  I  neither  saw  her  nor  beard  of  her.  You  had  better  not 
go  out  to-day,  it  is  so  like  snow.  I  shall  be  back  soon  ;  but 
as  I  have  my  bonnet  on,  I  shall  go  and  see  Johnny  Rye  and 
his  mother.     Can  I  do  anything  for  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  my  snow-boots  1  But  I  would  not  have  you  go  to 
Mrs.  Howell's  while  she  is  in  such  a  mood  as  she  was  in 
yesterday.    I  would  not  go  myself." 


"  Oil  1  I  wiU  go.  T  am  not  afraid  of  Mrs.  Howell  i  mS  we 
sbali  have  to  eDcoiuit«r  her  again,  sooner  or  later.  I  will  buy 
something,  and  then  see  what  wy  diplomaoy  will  e/Seet  aboHt 
the  boots." 

Mr.  Hope  preaently  oame  in,  and  found  his  wife  prepared 
for  the  apokigj  he  brought  from  Mr.  Rowlaod,  Bat  it  was 
obviouB  th^t  Hope'i  mind  wa«  iar  more  occu|)ied  with  aome- 
thing  else. 

"  Where  it  Margaret  ?" 

"  She  ia  gone  out  to  Widow  Bye's,  and  to  Mrg.  Howell's," 

"  No  matter  where,  aa  long  at  she  i«  out.  I  wast  to  oonstiH 
you  about  something.  And  he  drew  a  obtur  to  the  fire,  and 
told  that  he  bad  visited  Mrs.  Enderby,  whoiji  he  fbund  veir 
poorly,  apparently  from  agitation  of  spirits.  She  had  shed  a 
few  tears  on  repratiog  her  health,  and  had  dropped  something 
which  he  could  not  understand,  about  this  being  almost  the 
last  time  she  should  be  able  to  apeak  freely  to  lum.  Hester 
anxiously  hoped  that  the  good  old  lady  was  not  really  going 
to  die.  There  waa  no  near  probability  of  this,  her  husband 
assured  her.  He  thought  Mm,  Euderby  referred  to  some 
other  ohange  than  dying ;  but  what,  she  did  not  explain. 
She  had  gone  on  talking  in  rather  an  excited  way,  and  at  last 
hinted  &Bt  she  supposed  she  should  not  see  h«r  son  for  seme 
time,  as  Mia.  Rowland  had  intimated  thathewaafiilly  oooupied 
with  the  young  lady  he  was  going  to  be  married  to.  Mrs. 
Enderby  plainly  said  that  she  had  not  heard  this  from  I%ilip 
himaelf ;  but  ahe  seemed  to  entertain  no  doubt  of  the  tnit& 
of  the  information  she  had  received.  She  appeared  to  b^ 
struggling  to  be  glad  at  the  news ;  but  it  was  elear  that  the 
uppermost  feeling  was  disappoiutmeat  at  having  no  iinmediats 
prospect  of  seeing  her  son. 

"  Now,  what  are  we  to  think  and  do?"  said  Hope. 

"  This  agrees  with  what  Mrs.  Rowland  told  me  in  I^glefiiFit 
woods,  six  months  ago,"  said  Heater  ;  "  and  I  suppose  what 
she  then  said  may  have  been  true  all  this  time." 

"  How  does  that  agree  with  his  conduct  to  Margaret  ?  Or 
am  I  mistaken  in  what  I  have  told  you  I  thought  about  that? 
Seriously — very  seriously  —  how  do  you  suppose  the  eaaQ 
stands  with  Margaret  ?  " 

"  I  know  no  more  than  yoo.  I  think  hs  went  further  than 
he  ought,  if  he  was  thinking  of  another ;  and,  but  for  hia 
conduct  since,  I  shoiUd  have  quite  eonoluAed,  from  scmie 
observations  that  I  made,  that  he  wai  attached  to  Mugaiet." 


Sift 

"Andebe ■?" 

"  AnA  the  certtunl^  Hket  hint  verj  mil ;  but  I  can  hardlj 
inicy  her  Iiappmess  at  Stoke.  I  have  Uiought  her  iplrite 
rather  flat  of  late." 

Hope  sighed  deeply. 

"  Ah  I  jOM  may  weQ  sigh,"  Mid  Hettef,  lighing  herSelf, 
sod  sinkiDg  hack  in  her  chair.  "  Yoa  know'  what  I  am 
going  to  say.  I  thought  I  might  be  the  canse  of  her  being 
la§3  gay  Uian  she  ^oaH  be.  I  h&TS  disappointed  her 
expectation*,  I  know.     But  let  tis  talk  only  of  her." 

"  Yes  :  let  us  talk  only  of  her,  till  we  have  settled  what  to 
our  duty  to  bet.     Ought  we  to  tetl  her  of  thla  or  not  ?  " 

Both  Cdosidered  long.     At  length  Hester  laid— • 

"  I  think  she  ought  to  bear  it  quietly  at  home  first  (whether 
it  be  true  or  itot),  to  prepRre  her  for  anything  that  may  be 
reported  abroad.  Fethapi,  if  you  were  U>  drop,  afl  we  sit 
together  here,  what  Mrs.  Bnderby  iaid  — — ■" 

"  No,  no  ;  not  I,"  said  Hope,  quickly.  He  went  on  more 
calmly  :  "  Her  sistet  and  bosom  friend  ig  the  only  peratm  to 
do  this— if,  indeed,  it  ought  to  be  done.  But  the  flews  may  be 
untnle ;  and  then  she  aeed  perhaps  never  hear  it.  Do  not 
let  UB  be  in  a  hurry." 

Hester  thought  that  if  Margaret  felt  nothing  more  than 
friendship  for  Enderby,  she  would  still  consider  herself  111- 
nsed ;  for  the  'friendship  had  been  so  close  an  one  that  she 
might  reaeonably  expect  that  she  should  not  be  left  to  learn 
such  an  event  as  this  from  common  report.  But  was  it 
certain,  Hope  asked,  that  she  had  anything  n^fr  to  learn? 
Was  it  certain  that  she  was  not  In  his  confidence  all  this  time 
—that  she  had  not  known  ten  times  Oi  much  as  Mrs.  Rowland 
from  the  beginning?  Certainly  not  from  the  brainning, 
Hest«f  said  ;  and  she  had  a  strong  persuasion  that  Margaret 
was  as  ignorant  as  themselves  of  Eflderby's  present  proceedings 
ftnd  intentions. 

At  this  moment,  a  note  was  brought  in.  It  Wat  from 
Mrs.  Endeiby  to  Mr.  Hope,  written  hxitriedly,  and  blistered 
with  tears.  It  told  that  she  had  been  extremely  *rong  in 
m^itioning  to  him  prematurely  what  was  uppermost  In  her 
mind  about  a  certain  family  affair,  And  be^ed  the  ^at 
&vour  of  him  to  keep  to  himself  what  gbe  had  divulged,  and, 
if  possible,  to  foi^t  it.  Once  more,  Mr.  Hope  imconsciously 
■ighed.  &  was  at  the  Meft  that  it  oould  forget  saOh  a  piece 
of  intelligence. 
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"  Pool  old  lady ! "  said  Heater ;  "  etie  has  been  taken  to 
task,  I  suppose,  for  relieving  her  mind  to  joa.  But,  Edward, 
this  looks  more  and  more  as  if  the  news  were  true.  My 
darling  Margaret  1  How  will  it  be  with  her  ?  Does  it  not 
look  too  like  being  true,  love?" 

"  It  looks  as  if  Enderby's  family  all  believed  it,  certainly. 
This  note  settles  the  matter  of  our  duty,  however.  If  die 
affair  is  so  private  that  Mrs.  Enderby  is  to  be  punished  for 
telling  me,  it  is  hardly  likely  tiiat  Maigaret  will  hear  it  hj 
out-door  chance.  You  are  spared  the  task  for  the  present  at 
least,  my  dear  I" 

"  I  should  like  to  be  sure  that  Margaret  does  not  love — 
that  she  might  pass  through  life  without  loving,"  said  Hester, 
sighing,    "  But  here  she  comes  I     Burn  the  note  1" 

The  note  curled  in  the  flames,  was  consumed,  and  its  ashes 
fluttered  up  the  chinney,  and  Margaret  did  not  enter.  She 
had  gone  straight  up-stairs.  She  did  not  come  down  till 
dinner  was  on  the  table.  She  was  then  prepared  with  the 
announcement  that  the  snow-boots  might  be  looked  for  very 
soon.  She  told  of  her  visit  to  Widow  Rye's,  and  had  something 
to  say  of  the  probabili^  of  snow ;  but  she  was  rather  absent, 
and  she  took  wine.  These  were  all  the  circumstances  that 
her  anxious  sister  coold  fix  upon,  during  dinner,  for  silent 
conuuent.  Afler  dinner,  having  eaten  an  orange  with  some- 
thing like  avidity,  Margaret  withdrew  for  a  very  few  minutes. 
As  the  door  closed  behind  her,  Hester  whispered 

"  She  has  heard.     She  knows.     Is  it  not  so?" 

"  There  is  no  question  about  it,"  replied  Hope,  examining 
tlie  screen  he  held  in  his  hand. 

"  I  wonder  who  can  have  told  her." 

"  Tellers  of  bad  news  are  never  wanting,  especially  in 
Deerbrook,"  sEud  Hope,  with  a  bitterness  of  tone  which  Hester 
had  never  heard  from  him  before. 

Margaret  took  up  the  other  screen  when  she  returned,  and 
played  with  it  till  the  table  was  cleared,  so  that  she  conld 
have  the  use  of  her  work-box.  It  was  Morris  who  removed 
the  dessert. 

"  Morris,"  said  Mr.  Hope,  as  she  was  leaving  the  room, 
"  I  want  Charles ;  pray  send  him," 

"  Charles  is  out,  sir." 

"  Out  I  when  will  he  be  back  ?" 

"  He  will  be  back  presently,"  said  Margaret.  "  I  sent  him 
with  a  note  to  Maria.'' 
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As  she  leant  over  her  work  again,  Hester  and  her  hnaband 
exchanged  glances. 

An  answer  from  Maria  soon  arrived.  Margaret  read  it  as 
she  sat,  her  brother  and  sister  carefully  withdrawing  their 
observation  irom  her.  Whatever  else  might  be  in  the  note, 
she  read  aloud  the  latter  part — two  or  three  lines  relating  to 
the  incident  of  the  morning.  Her  voice  was  husky,  but  her 
manner  was  gay.  During  the  whole  evening  she  was  gay. 
She  insisted  on  making  tea,  and  was  too  quick  with  the  kettle 
for  Edward  to  help  her.  She  proposed  music,  and  she  sang 
— soDg  after  song.  Hester  was  completely  relieved  about 
her ;  and  even  Edward  gave  himself  up  to  the  hope  that 
all  was  well  with  her.  From  music  they  got  to  dancing. 
Margaret  had  learned,  by  sittiag  with  Maria  during  the 
children's  dancing-lesson,  a  new  dance  which  had  struck 
her  fancy,  and  they  must  be  ready  with  it  next  week  at 
Dr.  Levitt's.  Alternately  playing  the  dance  and  teaching 
it,  she  ran  from  the  piano  to  them,  and  from  them  to  the  piano, 
till  they  were  perfect,  and  her  face  was  as  flushed  as  it  could 
possibly  be  at  Mrs.  Levitt's  dance  next  week.  But  in  the 
midst  of  this  flush,  Hope  saw  a  shiver :  and  Hester  remarked, 
that  during  the  teaching,  Margaret  had,  evidently  ^rithout 
being  aware  of  it,  squeezed  her  hand  with  a  force  which 
could  not  have  been  supposed  to  be  in  her.  These  things 
made  Hope  stiU  doubt. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

coHSCionsHEsa  to  the  unoohscious. 

Mb.  Hope  might  well  doubt.  Margaret  was  not  gay  but 
desperate.  Yes,  even  the  innocent  may  be  desperate  under 
circumstances  of  education  and  custom,  by  which  feelings 
natural  and  inevitable  are  made  occasions  of  shame ;  while 
others,  which  are  wrong  and  against  the  better  nature  of  man, 
bask  in  daylight  and  impunity.  There  was  not  a  famishing 
wretch  prowling  about  a  baker's  door,  more  desperate  than 
Margaret  this  day.  There  was  not  a  gambler  setting  his 
teeth  whUe  watching  the  last  turn  of  the  die,  more  desperate 
than  Margaret  this  day.  If  there  was  a  criminal  standing  above 
a  sea  of  faces  with  the  abominable  executioner's  hands  about 
his  throat,  Margaret  was,  for  the  time,  as  wretched  as  he. 
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If  an^  Bsked  irhy—yrby  it  shoald  be  thus  'with  one  who  has 
done  no  wrong,  the  answer  ia — Why  ia  there  pride  in  the 
hutnah  heart? — why  is  there  a  particular  nurture  of  this 
fiicteiOtowomanly jssersfi  ^ — '^^J '«  i*  *^i^t  InTP  in  1^"  "^'"^ 

.  ex2griencSiJn2_aimost  thr  .onlj  nT]jrrt,  nf  li  iwnniiiTi'n  Tifr  ? 
Why  is  it  that  it  ib  psiofol  to  beings  who  look  before  and 
After  to  hare  the  one  hope  of  existence  dashed  away — the 
genermis  fiuth  outraged — all  self-confidence  overthrown — life 
in  one  moment  made  dreary  as  the  desert — Heaven  itself 
orerclouded — and  death  all  the  while  standing  at  such  r 
Weary  distance  that  there  ia  no  refuge  within  the  horizon  of 
endurance  ?  Be  these  things  right  or  wrong,  they  are  ;  Mid 
while  thej  are,  will  the  woman  who  loves  jmreajUtoCEir" 
desperate  on  the  discoVery  of  her  loncHnpog-— jyift,  f^o  mf-a 
pure  and'pruud;  Innocent  and  humble,  flia  mote  Iwielyr 

,  '  Parsmne  Httte  time  past,  Margaret  had  been  in  a  state  of 
great  tranquillity  ahout  Philip — a  tranquilUty  which  she  now 
much  wondered  at — now  that  it  was  all  over.  She  had  had  on 
unconscious  feith  in  him ;  and,  living  in  this  faith,  she  had 
forgotten  herself,  she  had  not  thought  of  tie  fature,  she  had 
not  felt  impatient  for  any  change.  OAen  as  she  wished  C)r 
his  presence,  irksome  as  she  had  aometimeB  felt  it  to  know 
nothing  of  him  from  week  to  week,  ahe  had  been  tacitly 
satisEed  that  she  waa  in  his  thoughta  as  he  was  in  hers  ;  aad 
this  had  been  enough  for  the  time.  What  an  awakening  &om. 
this  quiescent  state  was  hers  this  day  ! 

It  was  from  no  other  than  Dr.  Levitt  that  she  had  heard  in 
the  morning  that  Mr.  Enderby  was  shortly  going  to  be  married 
to  J»(iss  Mary  Bruce.  Dr.  Levitt  waa  at  Widow  Eye's  when 
Mai^aret  went,  and  had  walked  part  of  tite  way  home  with  her. 
I>uring  the  walk,  thia  piece  of  news  hod  dropped  out,  while 
they  were  talking  of  Mrs.  Enderby's  health.  AO  that  Dr.  Levitt 
knew  of  Miss  Mary  Bruce  waa,  that  she  was  of  suffioientlT 
good  family  and  fortune  to  make  the  Itowlands  extremely  w^ 
satisfied  With  the  match  ;  that  Mrs.  Enderby  had  never  seen 
her,  and  that  it  would  be  some  time  before  she  could  see 
her,  as  the  whole  family  of  the  Braces  waa  at  Rome  for  the 
winter.  When  Df.  Levitt  parted  from  Margaret  at  the  gate 
of  the  church-yard,  these  last  words  contained  the  hope  she 
clung  to — a  hope  which  might  turn  into  the  deepest  reason 
for  despair.  Philip  had  certainly  not  been  abroad.  Was  it 
likely  diat  he  should  lately  have  become  engaged  to  any  yoimg 
lady  who  had  been  some  time  in  Rome  ?     It  was  not  likely  : 
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bat  tiien,  if  it  wa«  true,  he  laufit  have  been  long  engaged :  he 
mitat  have  beea  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  last  visit  of  nx 
days,  when  he  had  talked  over  his  views  of  life  with  Margaret, 
and  been  so  ansious  lo  obtain  hers : — he  must  sorefy  have 
been  engaged  in  the  summer,  when  she  found  Tieck  in  tha 
detk,'  and  whSu  he  used  to  spend  so  many  er^ngs  at  tba 
Greya' — certunly  not  dq  Hester's  aocomit.  At  one  moaiBnt 
she  was  confident  all  this  eould  not  be ;  aha  waa  relieved ; 
she  itepped  lightly.  The  next  moment,  a  misgiving  oam« 
tltat  it  waa  ttU  too  true  ;  the  weight  fell  again  upon  her  heart, 
she  kut  breath,  aod  it  wai  intoleTahle  to  have  to  ourteiy  to 
Mrs.  Jamea,  aai  to  aoawer  the  butoher'a  inquiry  about  tho 
meat  that  bad  been  ordered.  If  these  peopte  woul^  only  go 
on  with  their  own  business,  and  take  no  notice  of  her  I  laen, 
agvn,  the  thought  oocurred,  that  ahe  knew  Philip  better  than 
any,T^than  even  his  own  family ;  and  that,  say  what  they 
might,  he  was  all  her  own.  In  these  changes  of  mood,  she 
had  got  through  dinner ;  the  dominant  idea  waa  then  that 
she  mttgt,  by  some  means  or  other,  obtain  oertaintj.  She 
titought  of  Maria.  Maria  was  likely  to  know  the  facts,  Avm 
her  coaataut  intercourse  with  the  Bawlands,  and  besides,  there 
waa  certainly  a  something  in  Maria's  mind  in  relation  to 
Pkilip,r--«  keen  insight,  which  might  be  owing  to  the  phlloso- 
phio^  habit  of  her  mind,  or  to  something  else,' — but  which 
issaed  in  information  about  him,  which  it  was  surprising  that 
she  could  obtain.  She  seldom  spoke  of  him  ;  but  when  she 
did,  it  was  wonderfully  to  the  purpose.  Margaret  thoi^ht 
she  could  learn  from  Maria,  in  a  very  simple  and  natural  way, 
that  which  she  so  moch  wished  to  know :  and  when  she  left 
the  room  aller  dinner,  it  was  to  write  the  note  which  might 
bring  certunty. 

"  Deak  Feiekd, — ^I  saw  Dr.  Levitt  this  morning  while  I  was 
out,  and  he  told  me,  with  all  possible  assurance,  that  Mr, 
Enderby  is  going  to  be  married  very  shortly  to  a  young  lady 
at  Rome, — Miss  Mary  Bruce.  Now,  this  i^  true  or  it  is  not. 
If  true,  yon  are  as  frell  aware  as  we  are  that  we  are  entitled 
to  have  known  it  otherwise  and  earlier  th^  by  common  report. 
If  not  true,  the  rumour  should  not  be  allowed  to  spread.  If  you 
know  anything  certainly,  one  way  or  the  other,  pray  tell  ijs. 
"  ToufB  affectionately, 


The  "  we"  and  "  ns"  ver«  not  quit«  honest ;  but  Margaret 
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meant  to  make  them  as  nearly  so  as  possible  by  ex-posUfacto 
communication  with  her  brother  and  sister ;  a  resolution  so 
casUy  made,  that  it  did  not  occur  to  her  how  difficult  it  might 
be  to  execute.  While  her  messenger  waa  gone,  she  wrought 
herself  up  to  a  resolution  to  bear  the  answer,  whatever  it 
might  be,  with  the  same  quietness  with  which  she  must  bear 
the  whole  of  her  liiture  life,  if  Dr.  Levitt's  news  should  prove 
to  be  founded  in  fact.  The  door  opening  seemed  to  prick  the 
nerves  of  her  ears  :  her  heart  heaved  to  her  throat  at  the  sight 
of  the  white  paper  :  yet  it  waa  with  neatness  that  she  broke  the 
seal,  and  with  a  steady  hand  that  she  held  the  note  to  read  it 
The  hand-writing  was  only  too  distLnct :  it  seemed  to  bum 
itself  in  upon  her  brain.    All  was  over. 

"  Deab  Maroaket, — I  do  not  know  where  Dr.  Levitt  got 
his  news ;  but  I  believe  it  is  true.  Mrs.  Rowland  pretends 
to  absolute  certainty  about  her  brother's  eng^ement  to  Miss 
Bruce ;  and  it  is  from  this  that  others  speak  so  positively 
about  it.  Whatever  are  the  grounds  that  Mrs.  R.  goes  upon, 
there  are  others  which  a&btd  a  strong  presumption  that  she 
is  right.  Some  of  these  may  be  known  to  you.  They  leave 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  report  is  true.  As  to  the  failure 
of  confidence  in  his  friends, — what  can  be  s^d  ? — unless  by 
way  of  reminder  of  the  old  truth  that,  by  the  blessing  of 
Heaven,  wrongs — be  they  but.  deep  enough — may  chasten  a 
human  temper  into  something  divine. 

"  George  has  been  very  grave  for  the  last  three  hours,  pon- 
dering, I  fancy,  what  irony  can  be  for.     Your  sister  will  not 
grudge  him  his  lesson,  though  afforded  at  her  expense. 
"  Yours  affectionately, 

"  Maeia  Yodho." 

"Wrongs!"  thought  she;  "Maria  goes  too  fer  when  she 
speaks  of  wrongs.  There  was  nothing  in  my  note  to  bring 
such  an  expression  in  answer.     It  is  going  too  tar." 

This  was  but  the  irritability  of  a  racked  soul,  needing  to 
spend  its  agony  somewhere.  The  remembrance  of  the  coaver- 
sation  with  Maria,  held  eo  lately,  and  of  Maria's  views  of 
Philip's  relation  to  her,  returned  upon  her,  and  her  soul 
melted  within  her.  She  felt  that  Maria  had  understood  her 
better  than  she  did  herself,  and  was  justified  in  the  words  she 
had  used,  tinder  severe  calamity,  W  be  endured  done,  evil 
thoughts  sometimes  come  before  good  ones.     Margaret  was, 
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for  an  hour  or  two,  possessed  with  the  bad  spirit  of  defiance. 
Her  mind  sank  back  into  what  it  bad  been  in  her  childhood, 
when  she  had  hidden  herself  in  the  lumber-room,  or  behind 
the  water-tub,  for  many  hours,  to  make  the  family  uneasy, 
because  she  had  been  punished, — in  the  days  when  she  bore 
every  infliction  that  her'  father  dared  to  try,  with  apparent 
unconcern,  rather  than  show  to  watchful  eyes  that  she  was 
moved,— in  the  days  when  the  slightest  concession  would 
dissolve  her  stubbornness  in  ^n  instant,  but  when,  to  get  rid  of 
a  life  of  contradiction,  she  had  had  serious  thoughts  of  cutting  , 
her  throat,  had  gone  to  the  kitchen  door  to  get  the  carving-^-  ' 
knife,  and  had  been  much  disappointed  to  find  the  Bervants  at  ' 
dinner,  and  the  knife-tray  out  of  reach.  This  spirit,  so  long 
ago  driven  out"  by  thegemal  inHuences  of  family  lore,  by  the 
religion  of  an  expanding  intellect,  and  the  solace  of  appreciation, 
now  came  back  to  inhabit  the  purified  bosom  whic^  had  been 
kept  carefully  swept  and  garnished.  It  was  the  motion  of  this 
spirit,  nneasy  in  its  unfit  abode,  that  showed  itself  by  the 
shiver,  the  flushed  cheek,  the  clenching  hand,  and  the  fiashiag 
eye.  It  kept  whispering  wicked  things, — "  I  will  baffle  and 
deceive  Maria  :  she  shall  withdraw  her  pity,  and  laugh  at  it 
with  me."  "  I  deiy  Edward  and  Hester  :  they  shall  wonder 
how  it  is  that  my  fancy  alone  is  &ee,  that  my  heart  alone  is 
untouched,  that  the  storms  of  life  pass  high  over  my  head, 
and  dare  not  lower."  "  I  will  humble  Philip,  and  convince 
him  .  .  ."  but,  no;  it  would  not  do.  The  abode  was  too 
lowly  and  too  pure  for  the  evil  spirit  of  defiance :  the  demon 
did  not  wait  to  be  cast  out ;  but  as  Mai^aret  sat  down  in  her 
chamber,  alone  with  her  lot,  to  face  it  as  she  might,  the 
strange  inmate  escaped,  and  U&  her  at  least  herself. 

Margaret  was  in  agonised  amazement  at  the  newness  of  the 
misery  she  was  suflering.  She  really  &ncied  she  had  sympa- 
thised with  Hester  that  dreadful  mght  of  Hope's  aocident : 
she  had  then  actually  believed  that  she  was  entering  into  her 
sister's  leelings.  It  had  been  as  much  like  it  as  seeing  a 
picture  of  one  on  the  rack  is  like  being  racked.  But  Hester 
had  not  had  so  much  cause  for  misery,  for  she  never  had  to 
believe  Edward  unworthy.  Her  pride  had  been  wounded  at 
finding  that  he»  peace  was  no  longer  in  her  own  power ;  but 
she  had  not  been  trifled  with — duped.  Here  again  Margaret 
refused  to  believe.  The  fault  was  all  her  own.  She  had  been 
full  of  herself,  full  of  vanity  ;  fancying,  without  cause,  that  she 
■was  much  to  another  when  she  was  little.     She  was  humbled 
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now,  and  she  no  doubt  deserved  it.  Bat  how  ineffably  weak 
sod  mean  did  she  appear  in  ber  own  ejes !  It  was  tibia  which 
dooded  Heareo  to  her  at  the  moment  tbat  earth  hod  become 
a  deaert.  Bhe  felt  to  debased,  that  she  dnrst  not  ask  for 
■trengtb  where  she  was  wont  to  find  it  If  sbe  had  done  one 
Bngle  wrong  thing,  she  tbongbt  she  coutd  bear  the  ooubb- 
qnences  cheerfoll^,  and  seek  support,  and  vigorously  set  about 
repairing  the  cautes  of  ber  fault ;  but  here  it  seemed  to  ber 
that  ber  whole  state  of  mind  had  been  low  and  selfish.  It 
mnat  be  tbt>  sort  of  blindness  which  had  )ed  ber  so  fax  in  so 
fearful  a  detnsion.  And  if  the  whole  condition  of  ber  mind 
had  been  low  and  eetfiih,  while  ber  coDscience  bad  given  her 
no  bint  of  anything  being  amiss,  where  was  sbe  t«  b^n.  to 
notify  her  being  ?    Sbe  feit  wboll;  degcsded. 

And  then  what  a  seT^  pietures  rose  up  before  her  excited 
&ncy  I  Philip  going  forth  for  a  walk  with  ber  and  Hester, 
after  having  just  sealed  a  letter  to  Miss  Brace,  carrying  the 
eonscioasness  of  what  be  bad  been  saying  to  the  niistress  of 
his  heart,  while  she,  Maigaret,  had  sapposed  herself  tbe  chief 
object  at  his  thought  and  care  t  Agun,  Philip  discussing 
her  mind  and  cbarocter  with  Miss  Bruce,  as  those  of  a  friend 
ibr  whom  be  bad  a  regard  1  or  bestowing  a  passing  imaginatioD 
on  how  she  would  receive  tbe  intelligence  of  his  engagement ! 
Perhaps  be  reserred  the  news  till  he  could  come  down  to 
Deerbrook,  and  call  and  tell  her  himself,  as  one  whose  friend- 
ship deserved  tbat  be  shonld  be  the  bearer  of  his  own  tidings. 
That  footstep,  whose  spring  she  bad  strangely  conEidered  ber 
own  signal  of  joy,  was  not  hers  but  another's.  Tbat  laugb, 
the  recollection  of  which  made  her  smile  even  in  these  dreadfnl 
moments,  was  to  echo  in  another's  home.  She  was  stripped 
of  all  ber  heart's  treasure,  of  his  tones,  his  ways,  his  tbooghts, 
—a  treasure  which  she  bad  lived  upon  without  knowing  it ; 
she  was  stripped  of  it  alt — cast  out — led  alone — and  be  and 
all  others  would  go  on  their  ways,  unaware  that  anything  had 
happened!  Let  them  do  so.  It  was  hard  to  bear  np  in 
Bobtnde  when  self-respect  was  gone  with  all  tbe  rest ;  but  it 
must  be  possible  to  live  on— no  matter  how— if  to  live  on  was 
appointed.     If  not,  there  was  death,  which  was  better. 

These  thoughts  were  not  beneath  one  like  Uaigaret — one 
who  was  religious  as  sbe.  It  requires  time  for  religion  to 
avail  anything  when  self-respect  is  utterly  broken  down.  A 
devout  sufferer  may  surmount  tbe  pangs  of  persecution  at  tbe 
first  onset,  and  wrestle  with  bodily  pain,  and  calmly  endure 
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bereaTetnent  by  death ;  bat  Uiere  ii  no  power  of  ftilh  by 
trliicli  a  womaa  can  attain  resignation  under  the  agony  of 
unrequited  passion  otlierwiae  than  by  conflict,  long  and 
terrible. 

Hargaiet  laid  down  at  last,  because  her  eyes  weie  weaiy  ot 
seeing ;  and  she  would  fain  hare  shut  out  all  sounds.  Th« 
occanonal  flicker  of  a  tiny  blaze,  however,  and  the  fall  of  a 
^der  in  the  hearth,  served  to  lull  her  seuaes,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  she  slept  But,  oh,  the  horrors  of  that  sleep  I 
The  lines  of  Maria's  note  stared  her  in  the  &ce— glaring, 
glowing,  giganlic.  Sometimes  she  was  trying  to  read  them, 
and  could  not,  though  her  life  depended  on  tliem.  Now 
Mrs.  Rowland  had  got  hold  of  tlieni ;  and  now  they  were 
thrown  into  the  flames,  but  would  not  bom,  and  the  letters 
grew  red-hot.  Then  came  the  im^e  of  Philip ;  and  that 
horror  was  mixed  up  with  whatever  was  most  ludicrous. 
Once  she  was  struggling  for  voice  to  speak  to  him,  and  ha 
mocked  her  useless  efibrte.  Oh,  how  she  struggled  I  till  soma 
strong  ann  rabed  ber,  and  some  other  voice  murmured  gently 
in  her  throbbing  ear. 

"Wake,  my  dear!  Wake  up,  Margaret!  What  is  it, 
dear?     Wakel" 

"Mother!  is  it  you?  Oh,  mother!  have  you  oome  at 
last?"  murmured  Margaret,  sinking  her  head  on  Mcffrii' 
Bboalder. 

It  wa*  mote  momraita  before  Margaret  ielt  a  warm  tear  &11 
■pon  her  cheek,  and  heard  Monis  say, 

"  No,  my  dear ;  not  yet.  Your  mother  is  in  a  better  place 
than  this,  where  we  shall  all  rest  with  ber  at  last,  Miss  Mar- 
garet." 

"What  is  ^  this?"  said  Margaret,  raisii^  herself,  and 
looking  round  her.  "  What  did  I  mean  about  ray  motlier? 
Oh,  Morris,  my  head  is  all  confused,  and  I  think  I  hare  been 
frightened.  They  were  laughing  at  me,  and  when  aomebody 
came  to  help  me,  I  thonght  it  most  be  my  mother,  CA, 
Morris,  it  is  a  long  while 1  wish  I  was  with  her." 

Moms  did  not  desire  to  hear  what  Margaret's  dream  had 
been.  The  immediate  cause  of  Mai^;aret's  distress  she  did 
not  know ;  but  she  had  for  some  time  suspected  that  which 
only  one  person  in  the  world  was  aware  of  besides  herself. 
The  terrible  secret  of  this  household  was  no  secret  to  her. 
She  was  experienced  enough  in  lore  and  its  signs  to  know, 
witlwat  being  told,  where  love  was  absent,  uid  where  it  rested. 


She  had  not  doubted,  np  to  the  retura  &om  tlie  wedding-trip, 
that  all  y/aa  right ;  but  ahe  had  never  been  quite  happy  since. 
She  had  perceived  no  sign  that  either  sister  was  avare  of  the 
truth  ;  the  continuance  of  their  sisterly  friendship  was  a  proof 
that  neither  of  them  was :  but  ehe  wished  to  avoid  hearing  the 
particulars  of  Mai^aret's  dream,  and  all  revelations  whi»3i,  in 
the  weakness  and  confusion  of  an  hour  like  this,  she  might  be 
tempted  to  make.  Moms  withdrew  from  Margaret's  clasp, 
moved  softly  across  the  room,  gently  put  the  red  embers 
together  in  the  grate ,  and  lighted  the  lamp  which  stood  oa 
the  table. 

"  I  hope,"  whispered  Margaret,  trying  to  atiH  her  shivering, 
"  that  nobody  he^J  me  but  you.  How  came  you  to  think  of 
coming  to  me  ?  " 

"My  room  being  over  this,  you  know,  it  was  easy  to 
hear  the  voice  of  a  person  in  an  uneasy  sleep.  I  am 
glad  I  happened  to  be  awake :  so  I  put  on  my  cloak  and 

Morris  did  not  say  that  Edwaxd  had  heard  the  stifled  cry 
also,  and  that  she  had  met  him  on  ihe  stairs  coming  to  heg 
that  she  would  see  what  could  be  done.  Hester  having  slept 
through  it,  Margaret  need  never  know  that  other  ears  than 
Morris's  had  heard  her.  Thus  had  Hope  and  Morris  tacitly 
agreed. 

"  Now,  my  dear,  when  I  have  warmed  this  flannel,  to  put 
about  your. feet,  you  must  go  to  sleep  again.  I  will  not  leave 
you  till  daylight — till  the  house  is  aear  being  astir :  ao  you 
may  sleep  without  being  a&aid  of  bad  dreams.  I  will  rouae 
you  if  I  see  you  disturbed.  Now,  no  more  talking,  or  we 
shall  have  the  house  np  ;  and  all  this  had  better  be  between 
yon  and  me." 

To  satisfy  Margaret,  Morris  laid  down  on  the  outside  of  the 
bed,  warmly  covered  ;  and  the  nurse  once  more,  as  in  old  days, 
felt  her  favourite  child  breathing  quietly  against  her  shoulder : 
once  more  she  wiped  away  the  standing  tears,  and  prayed  in 
her  heart  for  the  object  of  her  care.  If  her  prayer  had  had 
words,  it  would  have  been  thia: — 

*'  Thou  hast  been  pleased  to  take  to  thyself  the  parents 
of  these  dear  children  ;  and  surely  thou  wilt  be  therefore 
pleased  to  be  to  Ihem  as  lather  and  mother,  or  to  raise  up  or 
spare  to  them  such  as  may  be  so.  This  is  what  I  would 
ask  for  myself,  that  I  may  be  that  comfort  to  them.  Thou 
knowest  that  a  strange  trouble  hath    entered    this  house — 


tliou  knowest,  for  thine  eye  seeth  beneatb  the  &ce  into  iba 
heart,  as  the  Btm  shines  into  a  locked  chamber  at  noon. 
Thou  knowest  what  these  young  creatures  know  not.  Make 
holy  to  tfaem  what  thou  knowest.  Let  thy  silence  rest  upon 
that  which  must  not  be  spoken.  Let  thy  strength  be  supplied 
where  temptation  is  hardest.  I<et  the  innocence  which  hag 
come  forth  &Qja  thine  own  hand  be  kept  fit  to  appear  in  all  the 
liglit  of  thy  countenance.  Oh  I  let  them  never  be  seen  sinking 
with  shame  before  thee.  Father,  if  thou  hast  made  thy 
children  to  love  one  another  for  their  good,  let  not  love  be  a 
grief  and  a  snare  to  such  as  these.  Thou  canst  turn  the  hearta 
even  of  the  wicked :  turn  the  hearts  of  these  thy  dutiful 
children  to  love,  where  love  may  be  all  honour  and  no  shame, 
so  that  they  m&j  have  no  more  mysteries  from  each  other,  as 
I  am  sure  they  have  none  from  thee.  All  who  know  them 
have  doubtless  asked  thy  blessing  on  their  house,  their  health, 
their  basket  and  store :  let  me  ask  it  also  on  the  workings 
of  their  hearts,  since,  if  their  hearts  be  right,  all  is  well— or 
will  be  in  thine  own  best  time." 

When  Margaret  entered  the  break&st-room  in  the  morning, 
she  found  her  brother  sketching  the  skaters  of  Deerbrook, 
■whi]"^  the  tea  was  brewing.  Hester  was  looking  over  his 
ehoulder,  laughing,  as  she  reoogniBed  one  after  another  of  her 
neighbours  in  the  act  of  skating — this  one  by  the  stoop — that 
by  the  formality — and  the  other  by  the  coat.flaps  Hying  out 
behind.  No  inquiries  were  made — not  a  word  was  said  of 
health  or  spirits.  It  seems  strange  that  sufferers  have  not  yet 
found  means  to  stop  the  practice  of  such  inquiries — a  pracdce 
begun  in  kindness,  and  carried  on  in  the  spirit  of  hospitality, 
bat  productive  of  great  armoyance  to  all  but  those  who  do 
not  need  such  inquiries — the  health&l  and  the  happy. 
There  are  multitudes  of  invahds  who  can  give  no  comfbrteble 
answer  respecting  their  health,  and  who  are  averse  from  giving 
an  nncomfortable  one,  and  for  whom  nothing  is  therefore  left 
but  evasion.  There  are  only  too  many  sufferers  to  whom  it 
is  irksome  to  be  que^oned  about  their  hours  of  sleeplessness, 
or  who  do  not  choose  to  have  it  known  that  they  have  not 
slept.  The  unpleasant  old  custom  of  pressing  people  to  eat 
has  gone  out:  the  sooner  the  other  observance  of  hospitality 
ia  tdlowed  to  follow  it,  the  better.  All  who  like  to  tell  of 
illness  and  sleeplessness  can  do  so  ;  and  those  who  have  I'easons 
for  reserve  upon  such  points,  as  Margaret  bad  this  morning, 
can  keep  their  own  counsel.  ^  t ',OihjIc 


At  the  earliest  poiiible  tionr  that  the  etlquett«  of  DeerlnwJc 
would  allow,  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door. 

"  That  miut  be  Mn.  Rowland,"  exclaimed  Hester.  "  One 
may  know  that  woman's  temper  by  her  knock — lo  conse- 
quential, and  3^1  so  sharp.  Margaret,  loTe,  yon  can  run  up- 
Btairs-.'-there  is  time  yet — if  you  do  not  wish  to  lee  her." 

"  Why  should  I  ?  "  said  Margaret,  looking  up  with  a  calm- 
nets  which  perplexed  Hester, 

"  This  is  either  ignorance,"  thought  she,  "  or  euoh  patience 
as  I  wish  I  had." 

It  wot  Mrs.  Bowlood,  and  she  unu  come  to  t«ll  what  Hester 
feared  Margaret  might  not  be  able  to  bear  to  hear.  She  waa 
attended  only  by  the  little  fellow  who  was  so  fond  of  riding  on. 
Uncle  Philip's  shoolder.  It  was  rather  lucky  that  Ned  came, 
as  Margaret  was  furnished  with  something  to  do  in  teking  off 
hia  worsted  gloves,  and  rubbing  his  Httle  red  hands  between 
her  own.  And  then  she  could  say  a  great  many  things  to  bim 
about  learning  to  slide,  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  on  the 
snow-man's  nose,  and  about  her  wonder  that  tiiey  had  sot 
thought  of  putting  a  pipe  into  hia  mouth.  Before  this  subject 
was  finighed,  Mrs .  BowWd  turned  iiill  round  to  Margaret,  and 
Bud  that  the  purpose  of  her  visit  was  to  esplain  fully  some- 
thing that  her  poor  mother  had  let  drop  yesterday  to  Mr.  Hope. 
Her  mother  was  not  what  she  hod  been — though,  indeed,  ^e 
had  always  been  rather  apt  to  let  out  things  that  she  should 
not.  She  found  that  Mr.  Hope  had  been  informed  by  her 
mother  of  her  brother  Philip's  engagement  to  a  charming 
young  lady,  who  would  indeed  be  a  great  ornament  to  the 
connexion. 

"  I  assure  you,"  said  Margaret,  "my  brother  is  very  oareftil, 
and  always  remembers  that  he  ia  upon  honour  as  to  what  he 
hears  in  a  sick-room.     He  has  not  mentioned  it." 

"  Oh  I  then  it  is  safe.  We  are  much  obhged  to  Mr.  Hope, 
I  am  sure.     I  said  to  my  mother— 'My  dear  ma'am,*——" 

"Bat  I  must  mention,"  said  Margaret,  "that  the  sews  was 
abroad  before  ...  I  most  beg  that  you  will  not  auppow  my 
brother  has  spoken  of  it,  if  you  should  find  that  everybody 
knows  it.  I  heard  it  from  Dr.  Levitt  yesterday,  about  the 
same  time,  I  fanoy,  that  Mr.  Hope  was  bearing  it  from 
Mrs.  Enderby." 

Heater  sat  perfectly  sttU,  to  avoid  all  danger  of  showing 
that  this  was  news  to  her. 

"  How  very  strange ! "  exclaimed  the  lady,     "  I  often  a»j 
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there  is  no  keeping  anything  quiet  in  Deerbrook.  Do  you 
know  where  I>r.  Levitt  got  hia  information  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Margaret,  smjling.  "  Dr.  Levitt  generally 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about.  I  dare  say  be  bad  it  {torn 
some  good  authority.     The  young  lady  is  at  Rome,  I  find." 

"Are  yon  acquainted  with.  Miss  Brace?"  asked  Heater, 
thinking  it  time  to  relieve  Margaret  of  her  ahaie  of  the  con- 
versation. 

Mai^aret  started  a  little  on  finding  that  her  sister  had  beard 
the  news.  Was  it  possible  that  her  brother  and  sister  had 
been  afraid  to  tell  her  ?  No  :  it  was  a  piece  of  Edward's  pro- 
fessional diecrelion.  His  wife  aione  hod  a  right  to  the  news 
he  beard  among  his  patients. 

"■OB,  yes  I"  replied  Mrs.  Rowland;  "I  hare  long  lovpd 
Mary  as  a  sister.  Their  early  attachment  made  a  sister  of 
her  to  me  an  age  ago." 

"  It  has  been  a  long  eng^ement,  then,"  aaid  Hester,  glad  to 
Bay  anything  which  might  occupy  Mrs.  Rowland,  as  Mai^aret's 
lips  were  now  turning  very  white. 

"  Not  now,  ray  dear,"  Margaret  was  heard  to  say  to  little 
Ned,  over  whom  she  was  bending  her  bead  as  he  stood  by 
her  side.  "  Stand  still  here,"  she  continued,  with  wonderfiil 
fiheerfnlness  of  tone ;  "  I  want  to  hear  your  mamma  tell  as 
about  Uncle  Philip."  With  the  effort  her  strength  rallied, 
and  the  paleness  was  gone  before  Mrs.  Rowland  bad  turned 

"  How  long  the  eng^ement  has  existed,"  Said  the  lady,  "  I 
cannot  venture  to  say.  I  speak  only  of  the  attachment. 
Young  people  understand  their  own  affairs,  you  know,  and 
have  their  fittle  mysteries,  and  laugh  behind  our  backs,  1  dare 
say,  at  our  ignorance  of  what  they  are  about.  Philip  ha;; 
been  sly  enough  as  to  this,  I  own :  but  I  must  say  I  had  my 
suspicions.  I  was  pretty  confident  of  his  being  engaged  from 
the  day  that  he  told  me  in  the  summer,  that  be  faOj  agreed 
with  me  that  it  was  time  he  was  settled." 

"How  differently  some  people  understood  that  I"  thought 
Hester  and  Margaret  at  the  same  moment. 

"  Is  Mr.  Enderby  at  Rome  now  ?  "  asked  Hester. 

"  No :  be  is  hard  at  work,  studying  law.  He  is  really 
going  to  apply  to  a  profession  now.  Not  that  it  would  be 
necessary,  for  Mary  has  a  very  good  fortune.  But  Mary 
wishes  60  much  thai  he  should — ^like  a  sensible  girl  as  she  is." 
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"  It  is  yrhat  I  urged  when  he  consulted  me,"  fhonglit 
Mai^aret.  She  hud  had  little  idea  whose  counsel  she  was 
following  up. 

"  We  shall  soon  hear  of  his  setting  off  for  the  Continent, 
however,  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  the  laily. 

"  To  bring  home  his  bride,"  observed  Margaret,  calmly. 

"  Why,  I  do  not  know  that.  The  Bruces  will  be  returning 
early  in  the  spring ;  and  I  should  like  the  young  people  to 
marry  in  town,  that  we  may  have  them  here  for  their  wedding 

"How  you  do  hug  me!"  cried  the  laughing  little  boy, 
around  whom  Margaret's  arm  was  passed. 

"  Have  I  made  you  warm  at  last?"  asked  Margaret.  "  If 
not,  you  may  go  and  stand  by  the  fire." 

"  No,  indeed ;  we  must  be  going,"  said  mamma.  "  As  I  find 
this  news  is  abroad,  I  must  call  on  Mrs.  Grey.  She  will  take 
offence  at  once,  if  she  hears  it  from  anybody  but  me.  So 
much  for  people's  husbands  being  partnera  in  business  I" 

Margaret  was  now  fully  qualified  to  comprehend  her  sister's 
irritability.  Every  trifle  annoyed  her.  The  rustle  of  Mrs. 
Rowland's  handsome  cloak  almost  made  her  sick ;  and  she 
thought  the  hall  clock  would  never  have  done  striking  twelve. 
When  conscious  of  this,  she  put  a  strong  check  upon  her- 
self. 

Hester  stood  by  tho  mantel-piece,  looking  into  the  fire,  and 
taking  no  notice  of  their  mutual  silence  upon  this  piece  of 
news.     At  last  she  muttered,  in  a  soliloquizing  tone — 

"  Do  not  know — but  I  am  not  sure  this  news  is  true,  after 
all." 

After  a  moment's  pause,  Margaret  replied — 
.  "I  think  that  is  not  very  reasonable.      What  must  one 
suppose  of  everybody  else,  if  it  is  not  true  ?" 

Heater  was  going  to  say,  "  What  must  we  think  of  him,  if 
it  is  ?"  but  she  checked  herself  She  should  not  have  said 
■what  she  had  ;  she  felt  this,  and  only  replied — 

"  Just  so.     Yes  ;  it  must  be  true." 

Margaret's  heart  onee  more  sank  within  her  at  thiB  corrobo- 
ration of  her  own  remark. 
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Hestes  was  tired  of  her  sBow-boots  before  she  saw  them. 
She  had  spent  more  trouble  on  th%m  than  they  were  worth  ; 
and  it  was  three  weeks  yet  before  they  came.  It  was  now  past 
the  middle  of  February — rather  late  in  the  season  for  snow- 
boote  to  arrive :  bat  then  there  was  Margaret's  consolatory 
idea,  that  they  would  be  ready  for  nest  year's  snow. 

"  It  is  not  too  late  yet,"  said  Mr.  Hope.  "  There  is  skating 
every  day  in  the  meadow.  It  will  soon  be  over ;  so  do  not  lose 
your  opportunity.     Come  I  let  ua  go  to-day." 

"  Not  unless  the  sun  shines  out,"  said  Hester,  looking  with 
a  shiver  up  at  the  windows. 

"  Yes,  to-day,"  said  Edward,  "  because  I  have  tdme  to-day 
to  go  with  jou.  You  have  seen  me  quiz  other  skaters :  you 
must  go  and  see  other  skaters  quiz  me." 

"What  points  of  your  skating  do  they  get  hold  of  to  quia?" 
asked  Margaret. 

«  Why,  I  hardly  know.     We  shall  see." 

"  Is  it  so  very  good,  then  ?" 

"  No.  I  believe  the  worst  of  my  skating  is,  that  it  is  totally 
devoid  of  every  sort  of  expression.  That  is  just  the  true 
account  of  it,"  he  continued,  as  his  wife  laughed,  "  I  do  not 
square  my  elbows,  nor  set  my  coat  flying,  nor  stoop,  nor  rear; 
but  neither  is  there  any  grace  I  just  go  straight  on ;  and,  aa 
£ir  as  I  know,  nobody  ever  bids  any  ol£er  body  look  at  me." 

"  So  you  bid  your  own  family  come  and  look  at  you.  But 
how  are  your  neighbours  to  quiz  you  if  they  do  not  observe 

"  Oh,  that  was  only  a  bit  of  anlithesia  for  effect.  Mjr  last 
account  is  the  true  one,  as  you  will  see.  I  shall  come  in  for 
you  at  twelve." 

By  twelve  the  sun  had  shone  out,  and  the  ladies,  booted, 
funed,  and  veiled,  were  ready  to  encounter  the  risks  and 
rigours  of  the  ice  and  snow.  As  they  opened  the  hall  door 
they  met  on  the  steps  a  young  woman,  who  was  just  raising 
her  hand  to  the  knocker.     Her  errand  was  soon  told. 

"Please,  ma'am,  I  heard  that  you  wanted  a  servant." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Hester.  "  Where  do  you  come  &om? 
—from  any  place  near,  so  that  yoa  can  call  again?" 


"  Surely,"  said  Margaret,  "it  is  Mrs.  Enderby's  Susan." 

"  Yesj  miBB,  I  have  been  living  with  Mrs.  Endetby.  Mrs. 
Enderby  will  give  me  a  good  character,  ma'am," 

"  Why  are  you  leaving  hep,  Sasan  ?  " 

"  Ob,  ma'am,  only  because  she  ia  gone." 

"  Gone  ^— where  ? — what  do  yon  mean  ?  " 

"Gona  to  live  at  Mrs.  Eowland'a,  ma'am.  You  didn't 
know?— it  wat  very  sudden.  But  aha  mored  yeiterday, 
ma'am,  and  we  were  paid  off— except  Phrabe,  who  stays  to 
wait  upon  her.  I  am  left  in  charge  of  the  houae,  ma'am:  bo  I 
can  step  here  again,  if  you  wish  it,  some  time  when  you  are 
sot  going  out." 

"  Do  ao;  any  tame  this  evening,  or  before  noon  to-morrow." 

"Did  yoa  know  of  this,  Edward  ?"  said  his  wife,  as  ihej 
turned  tlie  coiner, 

"  Not  I.  I  think  Mrs.  Bowland  is  mistaken  in  saying  that 
nothing  can  be  kept  secret  in  Deerbrook.  I  do  not  believe 
anybody  has  dreiuned  of  the  poor  old  lady  giving  up  her 
house." 

•'  Very  likely  Mrs.  Bowland  never  dreamed  of  it  herself, 
till  the  day  it  was  done,"  observed  Margaret. 

"  Oh,  yes,  she  did"  said  Mr.  Hope.  "  I  underitand  now  the 
old  lady'a  agitation,  and  the  expressions  she  dropped  about 
'  la«t  times'  nearly  a  month  ago." 

"  By-the-by,  that  was  the  last  time  you  saw  her — was  it 
not?" 

"  Tee ;  the  next  day  when  I  called  I  was,  told  that  she  was 
better,  and  that  she  would  eend  when  she  vrished  to  see  roe 
again,  to  save  me  the  trouble  of  calling  when  she  might  bo 

"  She  has  been  asleep  or  engaged  ewery  time  I  have  inquired 
at  the  door  of  late,"  observed  Margaret.  "  1  hope  she  ia  doing 
nothing  but  what  she  likes  in  this  change  of  plan." 

"  I  believe  she  finds  most  peace  and  quiet  in  doing  what  her 
dai^ht«r  likes,"  said  Mr.  Hope.  "  Here,  Margaret,  where  are 
you  going  ?  This  is  the  gate.  I  believe  you  have  not  learned 
your  way  about  yet." 

"  I  -mil  follow  you  immediately,"  said  Margaret  i  "  I  vrill 
only  go  a  few  steps  to  see  if  this  can  really  be  tme." 

Before  the  Hopes  had  half  crossed  the  meadow,  Margarefc 
joined  them,  perfectly  convinced.  The  large  bills  iu  tlie  closed 
windovrs  of  Mrs,  Enderb/s  house  bora  "  To  be  Let  or  Sold" 
too  plainly  to  leave  any  doubt. 
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As  the  skating  aeuoa  waa  nearly  over,  nil  the  ikaten  in 
Deerbrook  were  oager  to  make  lue  of  tlieir  ranuning  oppoi^ 
tniiitiee,  and  tha  buika  of  tlie  brook  and  of  tiie  nTsrirere  full 
of  tlieir  wives,  aieten,  and  children.  Sydney  Grey  iraa  bu«y 
cutting  figurea-of-eiglit  before  the  eyes  of  hii  sirtere,  and  in 
defiance  of  his  mother's  careftil  -warniogs  not  to  go  here,  and 
not  to  Tentnre  there,  and  not  to  attempt  to  cross  the  riyer. 
att.  Hope  begged  Ha  wife  to  engage  Mrs.  Grey  in  oonvena' 
tion,  so  that  Sydney  might  be  left  &ee  for  a  while,  and 
promised  to  keep  near  the  boy  for  half  an  hour,  during  which 
time  Mrs.  Grey  might  amuie  herseK  with  watching  other  and 
better  performers  Airther  on.  As  might  hare  been  foreseen, 
however,  Mrs.  Grey  could  talk  of  nothing  but  Mrs.  Enderby's 
removal,  of  which  she  had  not  been  informed  till  this  morning, 
ftnd  which  she  had  intended  to  disctus  in  He«ter's  hooae,  oa 
leaving  the  meadows. 

If  appeared  that  Mrs.  Snderby  had  been  in  agitated  and 
variable  spirits  for  some  time,  apparendy  wishing  to  say 
something  that  she  did  not  say,  and  expressing  a  stronger 
regard  tban  ever  for  her  old  friends— « tegular  sign  that  lonw 
act  of  tyranny  or  rudeness  might  speedily  be  expected  from 
Mrs.  Bowland.  The  Greys  were  in  the  midst  of  their  speou' 
lations  as  to  what  might  be  coming  to  pass,  when  Sydney 
burst  in,  with  the  news  that  Mrs.  Enderby's  house  was  to  be 
"  Let  or  Sold,"  Mrs,  Qrey  had  mounted  her  spectacles  first,  to 
Verify  the  fact,  and  then  sent  Alioe,  over  to  inquire,  and  had 
immediately  put  on  her  bonnet  and  cloak,  and  called  on  har 
old  friend  at  Mrs.  Rowland's.  She  had  been  told  at  the  door 
that  Mrs,  Enderby  was  too  much  fatigued  with  her  removal  to 
see  any  -visitors.  "  So  I  shall  try  again  to-morrow,"  concluded 
Mrs.  Grey. 

"  How  does  Mr.  Hope  think  her  spasms  have  been  lately  ? " 
asked  Sophia. 

"  He  has  not  seen  her  for  nearly  a  month )  so  I  suppose  diey 
are  better." 

"  I  fear  that  does  not  follow,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Grey, 
winking.  "  Some  people  are  afraid  of  your  husband's  politics, 
you  are  aware  ;  and  I  know  Mrs.  Bowland  has  berai  saying 
and  doing  things  on  that  score  whioh  you  had  better  not  hear 
about.  I  have  my  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  old  lady's 
spasms  are  far  from  being  better.  But  Mrs.  Bowland  has 
been  so  busy  crying  up  those  drops  of  hers,  that  cure  every- 
thing, and  prairang  her  tnaid,  that  I  have  a  great  idea  your 
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htiBband  vill  cot  be  admitted  to  see  her  till  she  is  past  ook, 
and  her  daughter  thoroughly  frightened.  Mr.  Hope  has  never 
been  forgiven,  you  know,  for  marrying  into  our  connection  so 
decidedly.  And  I  really  don't  know  what  would  have  been 
the  consequence,  if,  as  we  once  fancied  likely,  Mr.  Philip  and 
Margaret  had  thought  of  each  other." 

Margaret  was  happily  out  of  hearing.  A  fiesh  blow  had 
just  been  struck.  She  had  looked  to  Mrs.  Enderby  for 
information  on  the  subject  which  for  ever  occupied  her,  and 
on  which  she  felt  that  she  must  know  more  or  sink.  She  had 
been  much  diaappointed  at  being  refused  admission  to  tiie  old 
lady,  time  after  time.  Now  all  hope  of  Iree  access  and  private 
conversation  was  over.  She  had  set  it  as  an  object  before  her 
to  see  Mrs.  Enderby,  and  learn  as  much  of  Philip's  affair  as 
his  mother  chose  to  offer :  now  this  object  was  lost,  and 
nothing  remained  to  be  done  or  hoped — for  it  was  too  certain 
that  Mrs.  Enderby's  friends  would  not  be  allowed  unrestrained 
intercourse  with  her  in  hei  daughter's  house. 

For  some  iittle  time  Mai^sret  had  been  practising  the 
device,  so  familiar  to  the  unhappy,  of  carrying  off  mental 
agitation  by  bodily  exertion.  She  was  now  eager  to  be  doing 
something  more  active  than  walking  by  Mrs.  Grey's  side, 
listening  to  ideas  which  she  knew  just  as  well  without  their 
being  spoken.  Mrs.  Grey's  thoi^hts  about  Mrs.  Rowland, 
and  Mrs.  Bowland's  ideas  of  Mrs.  Grey,  might  always  be 
anticipated  by  those  who  knew  the  ladies.  '  Hester  and 
Margaret  had  learned  to  think  of  something  else,  while  this 
sort  of  comment  was  proceeding,  and  to  resnme  their  attention 
when  it  came  to  an  end,  Margaret  had  withdrawn  irom  it 
now,  and  was  upon  the  ice  with  Sydney. 

"Why,  cousin  Margaret,  you  don't  mean  that  you  are 
afraid  of  walking  oa  the  ice?"  cried  Sydney,  balancing 
himself  on  his  heels.  "  Mr.  Hope,  what  do  you  thick  rf 
that  ? "  he  called  out,  as  Hope  skimmed  past  them.  "  Cousin 
Margaret  is  afraid  of  going  on  the  ice ! " 

"What  does  she  think  can  happen  to  her?"  asked 
Mr.  Hope,  his  last  words  vanishing  in  the  distance. 

"  It  looks  so  gray,  and  clear,  and  dark,  Sydney," 

"  Pooh  !  It  is  thick  enough  between  you  and  the  'water. 
Tou  would  have  to  get  dovim  a  good  way,  I  can  tell  you,  before 
you  could  get  drowned." 

"  But  it  is  BO  slippery  I" 

«  What  of  that  ?     What  else  did  you  expect  with  ice  ?    If 
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yoa  tumble,  you  can  get  up  again.  I  hare  been  down  tbree 
timeB  thia  momiiig." 

"  WeU,  ihaJt  is  a  great  coosolation,  certainly.  Wbich  way 
do  you  want  me  to  walk  ?  " 

"  Ob,  any  way.  Across  the  river  to  the  other  bank,  if  yon 
like.  Yoa  will  remember  next  summer,  when  we  come  this 
way  in  a  boat,  that  you  have  walked  across  the  very  place." 

"  That  ie  true,"  said  Margaret.  "  I  will  go  if  Sophia  will 
go  with  me." 

"  There  is  no  use  in  asking  any  of  them,"  said  ^dney. 
"  They  stand  dawdling  and  looking,  till  their  Ups  and  noeea 
are  all  blue  and  red,  and  they  are  never  np  to  any  fun." 

"  I  will  try  as  lar  as  that  pole  first,"  said  Margar^  "  I 
should  not  care  if  they  had  not  swept  away  all  the  snow  here, 
so  as  to  make  the  ice  look  so  gray  and  slippery." 

"That  polel"  said  Sydney.  "Why,  that  pole  is  put  up 
on  ptu-pose  to  show  that  yon  must  not  go  there.  Don't  you 
see  how  the  ice  is  broken  all  round  it  ?  Oh,  I  know  how  it  is 
that  yoa  are  so  stupid  and  cowardly  to-day.  You  Ve  lived 
in  Birmingham  all  your  winters,  and  yon  've  never  been  used 
to  walk  on  the  ice." 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  fotmd  that  out  at  last.  Now,  look — 
I  am  really  going.  What  a  horrid  sensation  1 "  she  cried,  as 
she  cautiously  put  down  one  foot  before  the  other  on  the 
transparent  floor.  She  did  better  when  she  reached  the 
middle  of  the  river,  where  the  ice  had  been  ground  by  the 

"  Now,  you  would  get  on  beautifully,"  said  Sydney,  "  if 
you  would  not  look  at  your  feet.  Why  can't  you  look  at  the 
people,  and  the  trees  opposite  ?" 

"  Suppose  I  should  step  into  a  hole." 

"  There  are  no  holes.  Tmst  me  for  &e  holes.  What  do 
yon  flinch  so  for  7  The  ice  always  cracks  so,  in  one  part  or 
another.     I  thoi^ht  you  had  been  shot." 

"  So  did  I,"  said  she,  laughing.  "  But,  Sydney,  we  are  a 
long  way  from  both  banks." 

"  To  be  sure  :  that  is  what  we  came  for." 

Margaret  looked  somewhat  timidly  about  her.  An  indis- 
tinct idea  flitied  through  her  mind — how  glad  she  should  be  to 
be  accidentally,  innocently  drowned;  and  scarcely  recognising 
it,  she  proceeded. 

"  You  get  on  well,"  shouted  Mr.  Hope,  as  he  flew  past,  on 
his  return  np  the  river. 


"  There,  iiow,"  said  Sydney,  presently ;  "  it  is  ■  vety  little 
way  to  the  bank.  I  will  juat  teke  a  trip  up  and  down,  and 
ocaaa  for  yon  again,  to  go  back  ;  and  then  we  will  try  whether 
we  can't  get  coosin  Heater  over,  when  she  seea  you  hare  been 
•afe  thne  and  bock." 

This  was  a  sight  which  Hester  was  cot  deBtined  to  behdd. 
Margaret  hod  an  ignorant  partiality  for  the  ice  which  was  Aie 
least  grey ;  and,  when  left  to  herself,  she  made  for  a  part 
which  looked  less  lite  glass.  Nobody  particalarly  heeded 
her.  She  slipped,  and  reeoreredhsrself :  she  shpped  again, 
and  fell,  bearing  the  ice  crack  under  her.  Every  time  sh« 
attempted  to  rise,  she  found  the  place  too  slippery  to  keep  hei 
feet;  ntixt,  there  was  a  hole  under  her  ;  she  felt  the  cxild  water 
—she  was  sinking  through  ;  she  oaogtit  at  the  sorroiinding 
edges — they  broke  away.  There  was  a  cry  from  the  bank, 
jnst  as  the  deBth.^iold  waters  seemed  to  close  all  ronod  her, 
and  she  felt  the  ioe  like  a  heavy  weight  above  her.  One 
thought  of  joy — "It  will  soon  be  all  over  now"— was  the 
onht  experience  she  was  consdcrus  of. 

in  two  minutes  more,  she  was  bres&ing  the  air  a|;ain, 
sitting  on  the  bank,  and  helping  to  wring  oUt  her  clothes. 
How  much  may  pass  in  two  minutes:  Ni.  Hope  was  coming 
up  tha  river  again,  when  he  saw  a  buttle  on  the  book,  and 
slipped  off  his  skates,  to  be  ready  to  be  of  service.  He  nn 
U  others  ran,  and  arrived  jufit  when  a  dark-blue  dress  was 
eme^ing  from  tha  water,  and  then  a  dripping  fur  tippe^  and 
then  the  bonnet,  making  the  gradual  revelation  to  him  who  it 
was.  For  one  instant  he  covered  his  &ce  with  his  hands, 
half-hiding  au  expression  of  agony  so  intense  that  a  bystander 
who  saw  it,  said,  "Take  comfort,  sir  :  she  has  been  in  but 
a  veiy  short  time.  She  '11  recover,  I  don't  doubt."  H<^ 
leaped  to  the  bank,  and  received  her  frtim  the  arms  of  the  men 
who  had  drawn  her  out.  The  first  thing  she  remembcved 
was  hearing,  in  the  lowest  tone  she  eonld  oonocive  of—"  Oh, 
Godl  myMargaretl"  and  a  groan, which  she  felt  rather  than 
heard.  Then  there  were  many  warm  and  busy  hands  about  her 
head — removing  her  bonnet,  shaking  out  her  hair,  and  nlmfing 
her  temples.  §he  sighed  out,  "Oh,  dearl"  and  she  heard 
that  loft  groan  again.  In  another  momentaha  roused  hetaeli; 
sat  Up,  saw  Hope's  convulsed  oonntenaace,  and  Sydney 
standing  motionless  and  deadly  pale. 

"I  shall  aevar  fingiva  mya«lf,"   she  heaid  her  brodier 


"  Oh,  I  am  veij  well,"  lald  she,  remembering  kU  about  it. 
"The  air  feel?  quit«  warm.  Gin  me  my  b^inot.  I  con 
valk  h<»Be." 

"Coa  yoa?  Tba  sooner  the  betta,  then,"  seid  Hbpai 
mangher. 

She  conld  itaod  wy  well,  bat  the  water  was  efetrwbat 
di^iping  fiom  her  clothes.  Many  bystanders  emplojeii  them- 
Bshea  in  wringing  them  oat ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  Margaret 
inquired  for  her  sister,  and  lioped  she  did  not  know  of  the 
SDcideiit.  Heeter  did  not  know  of  it,  for  Uargant  haj^ened 
fD  be  lh«  first  to  think  of  any  one  bat  herself. 

gjdoey  was  flying  oS  to  report,  when  he  was  sto^ted  aad 
Kcalled. 

"  You  must  go  to  her,  Edward,"  said  Margaret, "  or  she  will 
be  frightened.  You  can  do  ma  no  good.  Sydney  will  go 
home  with  me,  or  any  ona  here,  I  am  snre."  Twenty  people 
stepped  ibrward  at  the  word.  Margaret  parted  with  har  heavy 
for  tipp^,  accepted  a  long  doth  oloak  fixim  a  poor  woman,  to 
throw  over  her  wet  doth^,  sdeoted  Mr.  Jonea,  the  batflW, 
for  her  escort,  sent  Sydney  forward  with  directions  to  Morris 
to  warm  her  bed,and  then  eha  set  forth  homeward.  Mr.  Hope 
and  half  a  dosen  more  woald  see  her  aoross  the  ice  ;  aad  br 
the  dme  she  had  reached  the  other  bank,  sha  was  able  to  walk 
Teiy  mnch  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

Mr.  Sope  had  perfectly  recort^ed  his  oomposnre  before  he 
raached  the  somewhat  distant  pond  where  Hester  and  the 
Greys  were  watching  sliding  as  good  as  oonld  be  seen  within 
twenty  miles.  It  bad  reached  perfeolian,  like  everything  else, 
in  D^brook. 

"Whatl  tired  already?"  said  Hester  to  her  husband. 
"  What  have  yoa  done  with  yoar  skates  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  have  left  them  somewhere  there,  I  sappose."  He 
drew  her  arm  within  his  own.  '*  Come,  my  dear,  let  ns  go 
home.    Kargaret  is  gone." 

"Gone  I  Why?  Is  not  she  well?  It  is  not  sovwycold." 
"  She  has  got  wet,  and  she  has  gone  home  to  warm  herself." 
Hester  did  not  wait  to  speak  again  to  the  Greys  when  she 
comprehended  that  her  sister  had  been  in  the  river.  Her  hns- 
band  was  obliged  to  forbid  her  walking  so  fast,  and  aaenred 
her  all  the  way  that  there  was  nothing  to  fear.  Hester  re- 
proached him  for  his  coolness. 

"  You  need  not  reproach  me,"  said  he.  "  I  shall  never  cease 
to  reproach  mysdf  for  letting  hsr  go  where  she  did,"    And  yet 
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hia  bear!  told  him  tliat  he  tad  only  acted  according  to  his 
deliberate  design  of  keeping  aloof  from  all  Margaret's  pursuit* 
and  amasements  that  were  not  shared  with  her  sister.  And 
as  for  the  risk,  he  had  seen  fifty  people  walking  across  the  ice 
this  very  morning.  Judging  by  the  event,  however,  he  voy 
sincerely  declared  that  he  should  nerer  forgive  himself  fin: 
having  left  her. 

When  they  reached  home,  Margaret  was  quit«  warm  aid 
comfortable,  and  her  hair  drying  rapidly  under  Morritfs 
hands.  Hester  was  convinced  that  everybody  might  ditte  ai 
usual.  Uai^^aret  herself  came  down-stairs  to  tea ;  and  tha 
only  coQBequence  of  the  accident  seemed  to  be,  that  Charles 
was  kept  very  busy  opening  the  door  to  inquirers  how 
Miss  Ibbotsoa  was  this  evening. 

It  made  Hope  uneasy  to  perceive  how  much  Margaret 
remembered  of  what  had  passed  around  her  in  the  midst  of 
the  bustle  of  the  morning.  If  she  was  still  aware  of  some 
circumstances  that  she  mentioned,  might  she  not  retain  others 
— the  words  extorted  from  bim,  the  frantic  actioa  which  he 
now  blushed  to  remember  ? 

"  Brother,"  said  she,  "  what  uxa  the  meaning  of  something 
that  I  heard  some  one  say,  just  as  I  sat  up  on  the  bank  ? 
'  There's  a  baulk  for  the  doctor  1  He  is  baulked  of  a  body  in 
his  own  house.'" 

"  Oh,  Margaret,"  cried  her  sister,  who  sat  looking  at  her  all 
the  evening  as  if  they  had  been  parted  for  ten  years,  "you 
dreamed  that.  It  was  a  fancy.  Think  what  a  sttUe  your  poor 
head  was  in  t  It  may  have  a  few  strange  imapuataons  1^  in 
it  still.     May  it  not,  Edward  ?  " 

"  This  is  not  one,"  he  replied.  "  She  heard  very  accu- 
rately." 

"  What  did  they  mean  ?  " 

"  There  is  a  report  abroad  about  me,  arising  out  of  the 
old  prejudice  about  dissection.  Some  of  my  neighbours  think 
that  dissecting  is  the  employment  and  the  passion  of  my  life, 
and  that  I  rob  the  churchyard  as  oilen  as  anybody  is  buried." 

"  Oh,  Edward !  how  irightM !  how  ridiculous  1 " 

"  It  is  very  disagreeable,  my  dear.  I  am  taunted  with  this 
wherever  I  go." 

"What  is  to  be  done?" 

"  We  must  wait  till  the  prejudices  against  me  die  out ;  but 
I  see  that  we  shall  have  to  wiut  some  time  ;  for  before  one 
suspicion  is  given  up,  another  rises."         i  dotnilc 
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"  Since  that  unhappy  election,"  said  Hester,  sighing.  "  What 
a  strange  tiling  it  is  that  men  like  yon  should  be  no  better 
treated  I  Here  is  Mrs.  Enderby  taken  out  of  your  bands,  and 
your  neighbotira  suspecting  and  slandering  you,  whose  com- 
monest words  they  are  not  worthy  to  repeat." 

"  My  dear  Hester  I "  said  he,  in  atone  of  serious  remoostratice. 

"  That  is  rather  a  vife-lika  way  of  putting  tlie  case,  to  be 
sure,"  said  Mai^aret,  smiling  :  "but,  in  as  far  as  it  is  true, 
the  matter  surely  ceases  to  be  strange.  Good  men  do  not 
come  into  the  world  to  be  what  the  world  calls  fortunate,  but 
to  be  something  far  better.  The  best  men  do  not  use  tha 
mesms  to  be  rich,  to  be  praised  by  their  neighbours,  to  be  ont 
of  the  way  of  trouble  ;  and  if  they  will  not  use  the  means,  it 
does  not  become  them — nor  llieir  wives — to  be  discouraged  at 
losing  their  occupation,  or  being  slandered,  or  suspected  as 
dangerous  people." 

lidward'a  smile  thanked  her,  and  so  did  her  sister's  kiss. 
Bat  Hester  looked  grave  again  when  she  said — 

"  I  suppose  we  ^all  know,  sooner  or  later,  why  it  is  that 
good  geojde  are  not  to  be  happy  here,  and  that  the  more  they 
love  one  another,  the  more  stn^;g;le8  and  sorrows  they  have  to 


'*  Do  we  not  know  something  of  it  already  ?  "  said  Hope, 
after  a  pretty  long  pause.  « Is  it  not  to  put  us  off  from  the 
too  vehement  desire  of  being  what  we  commonly  call  happy  ? 
By  the  time  bigher  things  become  more  interesting  to  us  than 
^his,  we  begin  to  find  that  it  is  given  to  ns  to  put  our  own 
happiness  under  our  feet,  in  reaching  forward  to  something 
better.  We  become,  by  natural  consequence,  practised  in 
this  (forgetful  of  the  ttungs  that  are  behind)  ;  and  if  the 
practice  be  painful,  what  then  ?  '^e  shall  not  quarrel  with 
it,  surely,  unless  we  are  willing  to  exchange  what  we  have 
gained  for  money,  and  praise,  and  tynimal  spirits,  shutting  in 
an  abject  mind." 

"  Oh,  no,  no ! "  said  Hester ;  '.'  but  yet  there  are  trou- 
bles   "     She   stopped    short  on    observing  Mai^aret's 

quivering  lip. 

"  There  are  troubles,  I  own,  which  it  is  difficult  to  classify 
and  interpret,"  said  her  husband.  "  We  can  only  struggle 
through  them,  taking  the  closest  heed  to  our  innocence.  But 
these  affairs  of  ours — these  mistakes  of  my  neighbours — are 
not  of  that  sort.  They  are  intelligible  enough,  and  need  not 
therefore  trouble  us  much,"  i         ,  t  iOin>l' 
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Hope  \nic  rigbt  ia  hisanapicionof  thsBConraoyof  Morgarel^s 
manoiy,  Hia  toD«B,  bis  words,  had  Bank,  deep  into  her  heart 
r^er  umocent  heart— in  whieh  arerythiiig  tlut  entered  it 
bewme  safe  and  pure  u  iteel£  "  Oh  Godl  my  Vbatffaetl" 
sounded  there  like  mnslc. 

"  What  a  tevt  hia  Ixaa  1 "  ahe  thought.  "  I'waa  very  wdMi 
to  ^07  him  reserved }  and  I  am  glad  to  know  that  my 
brother  lores  me  so.  If  it  is  toch  a  blessing  to  be  hia  siater, 
bow  happy  must  Heater  be— -in  ntite  of  ttTeiything  1  Ood  haa 
preserved  my  life,  and  He  has  given  Hiaae  two  to  each  other  I 
And,  oh,  how  He  has  ahown  me  that  they  love  me  J  I  will 
rouse  myself,  and  try  to  suffer  less." 


CHAPTEE   XXIII. 

MOODS  OF  THE  MUTO. 


Hesteb's  sleeping  aa  well  as  waking  thoughts  were  this  night 
iuil  of  solicitude  as  to  her  teelings  and  conduct  towards  her 
sister.     A  thousand  times  before  the  morning  she  had  said  to 

herself,  in  dreams  and  in  meditation,  that  she  had  failed  in  tioB 
relation— the  oldest,  and,  till  of  late,  the  dearest.  She 
shuddered  to  think  how  nearly  she  had  lost  Margaret ;  and  to 
imagine  what  her  state  of  tnind  would  have  been,  if  her  sister 
had  now  been  beyond  the  reach  of  the  voice,  the  eye,  the 
hand,  which  she  was  resolved  should  henceforth  dispense  to 
her  nothing  but  the  love  and  the  benefits  she  deserved.  Bhe 
rejected  that  to  few  was  granted  such  a  warning  of  the  death 
o(  beloved  ones  1  to  few  was  it  permitted  to  feel,  while  it  was 
yet  not  too  late,  the  agony  of  remorse  for  pain  inflicted,  for 
gratifiaatians  withheld ;  for  Bel£ah  negleet,  for  intuffioient  love. 
She  remembered  vividly  what  her  emotions  had  been  as  a 
child,  on  finding  her  canary  dead  in  its  cage  ; — how  ahe  had 
wept  all  day,  not  so  much  for  its  loss  as  from  the  recollection 
of  the  many  timek  when  ^e  had  failed  to  cheer  it  with  sugar, 
and  groundsel,  and  play,  and  of  the  number  of  hoon  when 
she  had  needlessly  covered  up  its  cage  in  impatjenoe  at  its 
song,  shutting  out  its  sunshine,  and  changing  the  brightest 
seasons  of  its  little  life  into  dull  night.  If  it  had  been  thus 
with  her  sister  I  Many  a  hasty  word,  many  an  unjust  bought, 
came  back  now  to  wrii^  her  heart,  when  she  imagined  Margaret 
ainking  in  the  water, — the  soft  breatjiing  on  which  our  J&  to 
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murelloiuly  han^,  ttopped  vithoat  atrnggls  or  cry,  Hov 
near— hoiv  very  near,  bad  Dea&,  in  his  horering,  stooped 
toward!  their  home  I  How  strange,  while  treadiag  thns  pre- 
carionBly  the  film  which  corera  the  abyss  into  which  all  must 
same  day  drop,  and  which  may  crack  trader  the  feet  of  any 
one  at  any  lionr, — ^how  rtraoge  to  be  engrosied  with  petty 
jeoloanei,  with  «el£«h  cares,  and  to  be  tmnundful  of  the  great 
interests  of  existence,  the  exercises  of  matoal  lore  and  trust  I 
Thank  God  I  it  was  not  too  late.  Margaret  lived  to  be 
cherished,  to  be  consoled  for  her  prirate  gneb,  as  far  as 
consolation  might  be  possible ;  to  have  her  innocent  afibctioDs 
redeomed  from  the  waste  to  which  thej  now  seemed  doomed, 
-^^^thered  gradually  up  again,  and  kmt  into  the  interesis  of 
the  home  life  in  which  she  was  externally  bearing  her  part. 
£'nll  of  these  thoughts,  and  forgetting  how  oflen  her  best 
feelings  had  melted  away  beneath  the  transient  heate  kindled 
by  the  little  prorooations  of  daily  life,  Hester  now  believed 
that  Margaret  would  nerer  have  to  suffer  from  her  more,— 
that  their  lore  wotdd  be  henceforth  like  that  of  angels, — ^like 
that  which  it  would  have  been  if  M^^aret  had  reaUy  died 
yesterday.  It  was  yet  early,  when,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
tliese  nndoubticg  Noughts,  HestCir  stood  by  her  sister's  bed- 
side. 

Margaret  was  still  sleeping;,  but  with  that  expresnon  of 
weariness  in  her  iace  which  had  of  late  become  too  common. 
Hester  gaaed  long  at  the  oountenuice,  griering  at  the  languor 
and  anxiety  which  it  revealed.  She  had  not  taken  Moi^ret's 
suffering  to  heart, — she  had  been  tmfeeling,— strangely  for- 
getfoL  She  would  minister  to  her  now  wiUi  reverent  care. 
As  she  thus  resolved,  she  bent  down,  and  kissed  her  forehead. 
Margaret  started,  shook  off  sleep,  felt  quite  well,  would  lise  ;— 
there  was  no  reason  why  she  should  not  rise  at  once. 

When  she  entered  the  breakfast-room,  Hester  was  there, 
placing  her  chair  by  the  fire,  and  inventing  indulgences  for 
her,  as  if  she  had  been  an  invalid.  It  was  in  vain  that 
BCai^aret  protested  that  no  effects  of  the  accident  remained, — 
not  a  single  sensation  of  chill ;  she  was  to  be  taken  care  of, 
and  she  submitted.  She  woe  touched  by  her  sister's  gentle 
offices,  and  felt  more  like  being  free  and  at  peace,  more  like 
being  lifted  up  out  of  her  woe,  than  she  had  yet  done  since 
tbe  latol  hour  which  rendered  her  conscious  and  wretched. 
Breakfast  went  on  cheerfully.  The  fire  blazed  bright :  the 
raio  pehiiig  against  tbe  windows  gave  welcome  promise  c" 
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«xemp(3on  &om  inqnmea  in  person,  and  from  baTing  to  relate, 
many  timea  over,  the  particulars  of  the  event  of  yesterday. 
Hester  was  beautifid  in  all  the  glow  of  her  aensibUitiea,  and 
Edward  was  for  this  morning  in  no  hurry.  No  blue  or  yellow 
backed  pamphlet  lay  beside  his  plate  ;  and  when  his  last  cup 
was  emp^,  he  still  eat  talking  as  if  he  ibrgot  that  he  shonld 
have  to  go  out  in  the  rain.  In  the  midst  of  a  laugh  which 
had  prevented  their  hearing  a  premonitory  knock,  the  door 
opened,  and  Mrs.  Grey's  twin  daughters  entered,  looking  lutH- 
flhy,  half-eager.  Never  before  had  they  been  known  to  come 
out  in  heavy  r^ :  but  they  were  so  very  desirous  to  Bee 
consin  Mai^garet  after  she  had  been  in  the  water  I — and  Sydney 
had  held  the  great  gig  nmbrella  over  himself  and  them,  as 
papa  wonld  not  hear  of  Sydney  not  coming  : — he  was  standing 
outside  the  door  now,  under  the  large  umbrella,  for  he  said 
nothing  should  make  him  come  in  and  see  cousin  Margaret : — 
he  would  never  see  her  again  if  he  could  help  it.  Sydney 
had  said  another  thing, — such  a  wicked  thing  I  Mamma  was 
quite  ashamed  of  him.  Mr.  Hope  thought  they  had  better 
not  repeat  anything  wicked  that  any  one  had  said :  but  Hester 
considered  it  possible  that  it  might  not  appear  so  wicked  if 
spoken  as  if  1^  to  the  imagination.  What  Sydney  had  said 
was,  that  if  cousin  Margaret  had  been  really  drowned,  he 
would  have  drowned  himself  before  dinner-time.  Mary  added 
that  she  heard  him  mutter  that  he  was  almost  ready  to  do  it 
now.  Mr.  Hope  thought  that  must  be  the  reason  why  he  was 
standing  out  at  present,  to  catoh  all  this  rain,  which  was  very 
nearly  enough  to  drown  anybody ;  and  he  went  to  bring  him 
in.  But  Sydney  was  not  to  be  caught.  He  was  on  the 
watch  ;  and  the  moment  he  saw  Mr.  Hope's  coat  instead  of  his 
sisters'  cloaks,  he  ran  off  with  a  speed  which  defied  porsoit, 
and  was  soon  out  of  s^ht  with  the  large  umbrella. 

His  cousins  were  sorry  that  he  felt  the  event  so  painfully, 
and  that  he  could  not  come  in  and  confide  his  trouble  of  mind 
to  them.  Hope  resolved  not  to  let  the  morning  pass  without 
seeing  him,  and,  if  possible,  bringing  him  home  to  dinner,  with 
William  Levitt  to  take  oS  the  awkwardness. 

"  What  are  we  to  do  ? "  exclaimed  Sydney's  little  sisters. 
"  He  has  carried  off  the  great  umbrella." 

"I  cannot  couvenientiy  send  yon,  just  at  present,"  said 
Hester ;  "  so  you  had  better  put  off  your  cloaks,  and  amuse 
yourselves  here  till  the  rain  abates,  or  some  one  comes  for 
you.  We  will  speak  to  Miss  Young  to  excuse  your  not  being 
with  her." 
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"  Oh,  consin  Margaret,"  aaii  the  children,  "  if  you  will  speak 
to  Mies  Young,  she  will  give  ua  any  sort  of  a  holidav-  She 
minds  everything  you  eay.  She  will  let  us  stop  all  day,  and 
dine  here,  &"  you  aak  her." 

Hester  said  she  could  not  have  them  stay  all  day, — she  did 
not  mean  to  have  them  to  dinner :  and  the  httle  girls  both 
looked  up  in  her  face  at  once,  to  find  out  what  made  her  speak 
eo  angrily.  They  saw  couain  Margaret  glancing  the  same 
way  too, 

"  Do  you  know,  Mary,"  Eaid  Fanny,  "  you  have  not  said  a 
a  word  yet  of  what  Miss  Toung  bade  you  say?" 

Mary  told  cousin  Margaret,  that  Miss  Young  was  wishing 
very  much  to  see  her,  and  would  be  pleased  if  Margaret  would 
mention  what  evening  she  would  spend  with  her, — a  nice  long 
evening,  Mary  added,  to  begin  aa  soon  aa  it  grew  dark,  and 
go  on  till — nobody  knew  when. 

"  Maria  had  better  come  here,"  observed  Hester,  quickly ; 
"  and  then  some  one  else  besides  Margaret  may  have  the  ben^t 
of  her  conversation.  She  seema  to  foi^t  that  anybody  cares 
for  her  besides  Margaret  Tell  Miss  Young  she  had  better  fix 
an  evening  to  come  here," 

"  I  do  not  think  she  will  do  that,"  aaid  both  the  little  girls. 

"Why  not?" 

"  She  is  very  lame  now,"  repUed  Mary,  "  and  she  cannot 
walk  further  than  just  to  sdiool  and  back  again." 

"  And,  besides,"  remarked  Panny,  "  she  wants  to  talk  with 
cousin  Margaret  alone,  I  am  aure.  They  have  such  a  great 
deal  of  talk  to  do  whenever  they  are  together  I  We  watch 
them  sometimea  in  the  schoolroom,  through  the  window,  when 
we  are  at  play  in  the  garden ;  and  their  heads  nod  at  one 
another  in  this  way.  I  believe  they  never  leave  off  for  a 
minute.     We  often  wonder  what  it  can  be  all  about." 

"  Ah,  my  dears,  you  and  I  had  better  not  ask,"  aaid 
Heater.     "  I  have  no  doabt  it  is  better  that  we  ahould  not 

Margaret  looked  beseechingly  at  her  sister.  Hester  replied 
to  her  look, 

"  I  mean  what  I  say,  Margaret.  You  cannot  but  be  aware 
how  much  more  you  have  to  communicate  to  Maria  than  to 
me.  Our  converaatjon  soon  comes  to  a  atand  :  and  I  must  say 
I  have  had  much  occasion  to  admire  your  great  talent  for 
Bilence  of  late.  Maria  has  stdll  to  learn  your  accomplishments 
in  that  direction,  I  fancy,". 
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Margaret  quietly  told  the  little  girla  that  ite  would  write  a 
note  to  Maria,  vrith  her  answer. 

"  You  muat  not  do  that,"  said  Fanny.  "  Miss  Tonng  said 
you  mnat  not.  That  was  the  reason  why  she  sent  you  a 
mesiage  instead  of  a  note — that  yon  might  not  have  to  write 
back  again,  when  a  message  would  do  as  well." 

Margaret,  nevertheless,  sat  down  at  the  writing-table. 

"  You  go  to-day,  of  conrse,"  said  Hester,  ia  the  voice  of 
forced  calmness  which  Margaret  knew  so  well.  ,  "  The  little 
girls  may  as  well  stay  and  dine,  afkr  all,  as  I  shall  otherwise 
be  alone  in  the  evening." 

"  I  shall  not  go  to-day,"  said  Margaret,  without  turning  her 

"  You  will  not  stay  away  on  my  account,  of  coutse." 

"  I  have  eaid  that  I  shall  go  on  Thursday." 

"  Thursday !  that  is  almost  a  week  hence.  Now,  Margaret, 
do  not  be  pettish,  and  deny  yourself  what  you  know  you  like 
best.  Do  not  be  a  baby,  and  quarrel  wiui  your  supper,  t 
had  far  rather  you  should  go  to-night,  and  have  done  with  it, 
than  that  you  i^oald  wait  till  Thureday,  thinking  all  daylong 
(ill  then  that  you  are  obliging  me  by  staying  with  me.  I  cannot 
bear  that." 

"  I  wish  I  knew  what  you  could  bear,"  said  Margaret,  in  a 
voice  which  the  children  could  not  hear.  "  I  wish  I  knew 
how  I  could  save  you  pain." 

The  moment  tlie  words  were  out,  Margaret  was  sorry  Tot 
them.  She  was  aware  that  the  best  kindness  to  her  sister  was 
to  take  as  little  notice  as  possible  of  her  discontents — to  turn 
Ihe  conversatjon — to  avoid  scenes,  or  any  remarks  which  could 
bring  them  on.  It  was  hard — sometimea  it  seemed  impossible 
-—to  speak  calmly  and  lightly,  while  every  pulse  was  throbbing, 
and  every  fibre  trembling  with  fear  and  wretchedness ;  but  yet 
it  was  hest  to  assume  such  calmness  and  lightness.  Mai^Met 
now  asked  the  little  girls,  while  she  sealed  her  note,  how  their 
patchwork  was  getting  on — thus  far  the  handsomest  patch' 
work  quilt  she  had  ever  seen. 

"  Oh,  it  will  be  far  handsomer  before  it  is  done.  Mre.  Howell 
has  found  up  some  beautiful  pieces  of  print  for  us — remnants 
of  her  first  morning-gown  aiW  she  was  married,  and  of  her 
poor  dear  Howell's  last  dressing-gown,  as  she  says.  We  were 
quite  sorry  t»  take  those ;  but  she  would  put  them  up  for  us ; 
and  she  is  to  see  the  quilt  sometimes  in  return." 

"  But  Misa  Hares's  parcel  was  the  best,  cousin  Margaret 
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Such  a  qtiantit^  of  nankeen  for  the  gronnd,  and  the  loTeli«Bt 
chintz  for  the  centre  medaUion  1     Is  not  it,  Mary  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Jovelj  I  Do  yoa  know,  coosin  Margaret,  Miss  Nares 
and  Mias  Flint  Ijoth  cried  when  they  heard  how  nearly  you 
were  drowned  t  I  tun  ame,  I  had  no  idea  they  would  mn 
cared  so  much." 

"  Nor  I,  my  dear.  But  I  dare  say  they  leel  kindly  towards 
anyone  saved  from  great  danger. " 

"Not  everybody,"  said  Fanny;  "only  yon, because  you  are 
a  great  favourite.  Everybody  says  yoa  are  a  great  bvourita. 
Papa  cried  last  night — just  a  little  tear  or  two,  as  gentlemen 
do — when  he  told  mamma  how  sorry  everybody  in  Deerbrook 
would  have  been  if  you  had  died." 

"  There  1  that  wiU  do,"  said  Heater,  struggling  between  her 
better  and  worse  feelings — her  remorae  of  uiis  morning,  and 
her  present  jealousy — and  losing  her  temper  between  tii  two. 
"  Tou  have  said  quite  enough  about  what  you  do  not  under- 
stand, my  dears.  I  cannot  have  you  make  so  &ee  vritb  your 
cousin's  name,  children." 

The  little  eirls  looked  at  each  other  la  wander;  and  Hester 
thought  she  detected  a  lurkiog  smile. 

"  I  see  what  you  are  thinking,  children.  Tea,  look,  the  rain 
is  nearly  over;  and  then  you  may  go  and  tell  Mrs.  Howell  and 
Miss  Narea,  and  all  the  people  you  aee  on  your  way  home,  that 
they  had  better  attend  to  their  own  oonceins  than  pretend  to 
nnderstand  what  would  have  been  felt  if  your  cousin  had  been 
drowned.     I  wonder  at  their  impertinence." 

"  Are  you  in  earnest,  cousin  Hester  ?  Shall  we  go  and  tell 
them  BO  ?" 

"  JHo ;  she  is  not  in  earnest,"  said  Margaret.  "  But  before 
you  go,  Morris  ahall  give  you  some  pieces  for  your  quilt — 
some  very  pretty  ones,  such  as  she  knows  I  can  spare." 

Margaret  rai^,  and  Morris  took  the  children  up'Stairs,  to 
choose  for  themselvea  out  of  Margaret's  drawer  of  pieces. 
When  the  door  had  closed  behind  them,  Margaret  said — 

"  Sister,  do  not  make  me  wish  that  I  had  died  under  the  ice 
yesterday." 

"  Margaret,  how  dare  you  say  anything  so  vricked  ?" 

"  If  it  be  wicked,  God  forgive  me  1  I  was  wretched  enough 
before — I  would  f^  have  never  come  to  life  again  ;  and  now 
you  almost  make  me  believe  that  you  would  have  been  best 
pleased  if  I  never  had." 

At  this  moment  Hope  entered.    He  had  left  them  in  a  far 
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difierent  mood :  it  made  Urn  breathless  to  see  His  wife's  face  of 
passion,  and  Margaret's  of  woe. 

"  Hear  her  I"  exclaimed  Hester.  "  She  aays  I  should  have 
been  glad  to  have  lost  her  yesterday  I" 

"  I^ve  mercy  upon  me "  cried  Mai^aret,  in  excessive  agita- 
tion. "  You  oppress  me  beyond  what  I  can  bear.  I  cannot 
bear  on  as  I  nsed  to  do.  My  strength  is  gone,  and  you  give 
me  none.     You  take  away  what  I  had." 

"  Will  yoa  hear  me  spoken  to  in  this  way  ?"  cried  Hester, 
turning  to  her  husband. 

"IwiU." 

Margaret's  emotion  prevented  her  hearing  this,  or  caring 
who  was  by.     She  went  on — 

"  Tou  leave  me  nothing — nothing  but  yourself — and  you 
abuse  my  love  for  you.  You  warn  me  against  love — against 
marriage — you  chill  my  very  soul  with  terror  at  it.  I  have 
found  a  friend  in  Maria ;  and  you  poison  my  comfort  in  my 
friendship,  and  insult  ray-friend.  There  is  not  an  infant  in  a 
neighbour's  house  but  you  become  jealous  of  it  the  moment  I 
take  it  in  my  arms.  There  is  not  a  flower  in  your  garden, 
not  a  book  on  my  table,  that  you  will  let  me  love  in  peace. 
How  ungenerous — while  you  have  one  to  cherish  and  who 
cherishes  you,  that  you  will  have  me  lonely  I — that  you 
quarrel  wiUi  all  who  show  regard  to  me ! — that  you  refuse  me 
the  least  solace,  when  my  heart  is  breaking  with  its  loneli- 
ness !     Oh,  it  is  cruel  I" 

"Will  you  hear  this,  Edward?" 

"  I  will,  because  it  is  the  truth.  For  once,  Hester,  you 
must  hear  another's  mind  ;  you  have  often  told  your  own." 

"  God  knows  why  I  was  saved  yesterday;"  murmured 
Margaret ;  "for  a  more  desolate  creature  does  not  breathe." 

Hope  leaned  against  the  walL  Hester  relieved  her  torment 
of  mind  with  reproaches  of  Margaret. 

"  Tou  do  not  trust  me,"  she  cried  5  "  it  is  you  who  make  me 
miserable.  Tou  go  to  others  for  the  comfort  you  ought  to 
seek  in  me.  You  place  that  confidence  in  others  which  ought 
to  be  mine  alone.  Tou  are  cheered  when  you  leam  that  the 
commonest  gossips  in  Deerbrook  care  about  you,  and  you  set 
no  value  on  your  own  sister's  feelings  for  you.  Tou  have 
faidi  and  charity  for  people  out  of  doors,  and  mistrust  and 
miscoDstructiDn  for  those  at  home.  I  am  the  injured  one, 
Mai^aret,  not  you." 

"  Margaret,"  said  Hope,  "  your  sister  speaks  for  herselfl     I 
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think  that  ycm  are  the  injured  one,  as  Hest«r  herself  will  soon 
agree.  So  far  from  having  anything  to  reproach  you  with,  I 
honour  your  forbearance, — unremitting  till  this  hoiir, — ■! 
mourn  that  we  cannot,  if  wo  would,  console  you  in  return. 
But  whatever  I  can  do  shall  be  done.  Your  fnendships,  your 
pursuits,  shall  be  protected.  If  we  persecute  your  affections  at 
home,  I  win  take  care  that  you  are  allowed  their  exercise 
abroad.  Bely  upon  me,  and  do  not  think  yourself  utterly 
lonely  while  you  have  a  brother." 

"  I  have  been  very  selfish,"  said  Margaret,  recovering  her- 
self at  the  first  word  of  kindness  ;  "  wretchedness  makes  me 
selfish,  I  think." 

She  raised  herself  up  on  the  sofa,  and  timidly  held  out  her 
hand  to  her  sister.  Hester  thrust  it  away.  Margaret  uttered 
a  cry  of  agony,  such  as  had  never  been  heard  from  her  since 
her  childhood.      Hope  fell  on  the  floor — he  had  fainted  at  the 

£ven  now  there  was  no  one  but  Morris  who  understood  it. 
Margaret  reproached  herself  bitterly  for  her  selfishness — for 
her  loss  of  the  power  of  self-control.  Hester's  remorse,  how- 
ever greater  in  degree,  was  of  its  usual  kind,  strong  and  brief. 
She  repeated,  as  she  had  done  before,  that  she  made  her 
husband  wretched — that  she  should  never  have  another 
happy  moment — that  she  wished  he  had  never  seen  her. 
For  the  rest  of  the  day  she  was  humbled,  contrite,  convinced 
that  she  should  give  way  to  her  temper  no  more.  Her  eyes 
filled  when  her  husband  epoke  tenderly  to  her,  and  her 
conduct  to  Mai^aret  was  one  act  of  supplication.  But  a 
lesser  degree  of  this  same  kind  of  penitence  had  produced  no 
permanent  good  effect  before  ;  and  there  was  no  security  that 
the  present  paroxysm  would  have  a  different  result. 

Morris  had  seen  that  the  children  were  engaged  up-stairs 
when  she  came  down  at  Margaret's  silent  summons,  to  help  to 
revive  her  master.  When  she  saw  that  there  had  been  distress 
before  there  was  illness,  she  took  her  part.  She  resolved  that 
no  one  but  herself  should  hear  his  first  words,  and  sent  the 
ladies  away  when  she  saw  that  his  consciousness  was  returning. 
All  the  world  might  have  heard  his  first  words.  He  recovered 
himself  with  a  vigorous  effort,  swallowed  a  glass  of  wine,  and 
-within  a  few  minutes  was  examining  a  patient  in  the  waiting- 
room.  There  the  little  girls  saw  hint  as  they  passed  the  half- 
open  door,  on  their  way  out  with  their  treasure  of  chintz  and 
print ;  and  having  heanl  some  bustle  below,  they  carried  home 
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word  that  they  believed  Mr.  Hope  had  been  doing  something 
to  Bomebody  which  had  made  somebody  faint ;  and  Sophia, 
ehuddering,  obaerred  how  horrid  it  must  be  to  be  a  surgeon's 
wife. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


Mabia  Totma's  lodging  at  the  farrier's  had  one  advantage 
over  many  better  dwellings; — it  was  pleasanter  in  winter 
than  in  summer.  There  was  little  to  find  fault  with  in  the 
tiny  sitting-room  after  candles  were  lighted.  The  fire  burned 
clear  in  the  grate  ;  and  when  the  acreea  was  up,  there  were 
no  draughts.  This  screen  was  quite  a  modern  improvement. 
When  Fanny  and  Mary  Grey  had  experienced  the  pleasure  of 
surprising  Sophia  with  a  token  of  sisterly  affection,  in  the 
shape  of  a  piece  of  ladia-robber,  and  their  mother  with  a 
token  of  filial  adection,  in  the  form  of  a  cotton-box,  they  were 
unwilling  to  stop,  and  looked  round  to  see  whether  they  could 
not  present  somebody  with  a  token  of  some  other  sort  of 
affection.  Sophia  was  taken  into  their  counsels;  and  she, 
being  aware  of  him  Miss  Tonng's  candle  flared  when  the  wind 
was  high,  devised  this  screen.  The  carpenter  made  the 
frame  ;  Sydney  covered  it  with  canvas  and  black  paper  for  a 
ground  ;  and  the  little  girls  pasted  on  it  all  the  drawings  and 
prints  they  could  muster.  Here  was  the  Dargle,  an  ever- 
lasting waterfall,  that  looked  always  the  same  in  the  sunny- 
coloured  print.  There  was  Morland's  Woodcntter,  with  his 
tall  figure,  his  pipe,  his  dog,  and  his  f^got,  with  the  snow 
lying  all  around  him.  Two  or  three  cathedrals  were  inter- 
spersed ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  larger  than  any  of 
them,  a  silhouette  of  Mr.  Grey,  with  the  eyelash  wonderfully 
like,  and  the  wart  upou  his  nose  not  to  be  mistaken.  Then 
there  was  Charles  the  First  taking  leave  of  his  family ;  and, 
on  either  side  of  this,  an  evemng  primrose  in  water-colours, 
by  Mary,  and  a  head  of  Terror,  with  a  square  month  and 
starting  eyes,  in  crayon,  by  Fanny.  Mrs.  Grey  produced 
some  gay  border  which  the  paper-hanger  had  lefl:  over  when 
the  attics  were  last  famished  ;  and  Sydney  cut  out  in  wiiite 
paper  a  huntsman  wilh  his  whip  in  the  air,  a  fox,  a  gate,  and 
two  hounds.     Mr,  Grey  pleaded,  that,  having  contribatad  Ms 


face,  ha  had  done  all  that  could  Ije  expected  of  liim;  Berer- 
&el«8B,  he  brought  home  one  day,  on  bis  return  from  market, 
a  beautiful  Stream  of  Time,  which  made  the  children  dance 
round  their  screen.  It  was  settled  at  first  that  this  would 
notflf  ornament  the  whole  of  one  tide ;  but  it  popped  into 
Sydney's  head,  just  as  he  was  falling  asleep  one  night,  how 
pretty  it  would  be  to  stdck  it  round  with  the  planets.  So  the 
planets  were  cut  out  in  white,  and  shaded  with  Indian  ink. 
There  was  no  roistaking  Saturn  with  his  ring,  or  Jupiter  with 
his  moons.  At  length,  all  was  done,  and  the  cook  was  glad 
to  hear  that  no  more  paste  would  be  wanted,  and  the  httla 
girli?  might  soon  leave  off  gigghng  when  Miss  Young  asked 
them,  in  the  schoolroom,  why  ^ey  were  Jogging  one  another's 
elbows.  Mr.  Grey  spared  one  of  his  men  to  deposit  the 
precious  piece  of  handiwork  at  Miss  Touiig's  lodging ;  and 
there,  when  she  went  home  one  cold  afternoon,  she  found  the 
screen  standing  between  the  fire  and  the  door,  and,  pinned 
.   piece  of  paper,  inscribed,  "  A  Token  of  friendly 


This  was  not,  however,  the  only,  nor  the  first,  gift  with 
which  Maria's  parlour  was  enriched.  Amidst  all  the  bustle 
of  furnishing  the  Hopes'  house,  Margaret  had  found  time  to 
plan  and  execute  a  window-curtain  for  her  friend's  benefit ; 
and  another  person — no  other  than  Philip  Enderby — had  sent 
in  a  chaise-longue,  just  the  right  size  to  stand  between  the 
fire  and  the  table.  It  had  gone  hard  with  Maria  to  accept 
this  last  gift  ;  but  his  nephew  and  nieces  were  Philip's  plea  of 
excuse  for  the  act ;  and  this  plea  cut  her  off  from  refusing  : 
though  in  her  heart  she  beUeved  that  neither  the  children 
nor  ancient  regard  were  in  his  thought*  when  be  did  it,  but 
rather  Margaret's  affection  for  her.  ^or  some  time,  this 
chaise-longue  was  a  couch  of  thorns ;  hut  now  affairs  had 
put  on  a  newer  aspect  still,  and  Maria  forgot  her  own 
perplexities  and  troubles  iu  sympathy  with  her  friend. 

There  was  nothing  to  quarrel  with  in  the  look  of  the  obaise- 
longne,  when  Margaret  entered  Maria's  room  in  the  twihght, 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  appointed  Thursday. 
"Reading  by  fire-light?"  said  Margaret. 
"  I  suppose  I  am  :  but  it  bad  not  occurred  to  m&— the  day- 
light went  away  so  softly.  Six  o'clock,  I  declare !  The  days 
are  lengthening,  as  we  say  every  year.  But  we  will  have 
something  better  than  firdigbt,  if  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to 
set  tiMwe  candJes  on  the  table."  .  ■        . 
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The  time  was  long  past  when  Maria  thoii^  of  apologiziiig 
for  asking  her  Mend  to  do  what  her  lameneas  leaAeKi  painful 
to  hersetf.  Margaret  laid  aside  her  bonnet  and  cloak  behind 
the  screen,  lighted  the  candles,  put  more  coals  on  the  fire, 
and  took  her  seat — not  beside  Maria,  but  in  a  goodly  ann- 
ch^r,  which  she  drew  forward  from  its  recess. 

"  Now,"  said  she,  "  we  only  want  a  cat  to  be  purring  on 
the  rug  to  make  us  a  complete  winter  picture.  The  kettle 
will  be  coming  soon  to  sing  on  the  hob :  and  that  will  da 
nearly  as  well.  But,  Maria,  I  wonder  you  have  no  cat.  We 
have  set  up  a  cat.  I  think  I  will  send  you  a  kitten,  some  day, 
as  a  token  of  neighbourly  adection-" 

"  Thank  you.  Do  yon  know,  I  was  positively  assured 
lately  ihat  I  had  a  cat  ?  I  said  all  I  could  in  proof  that  I  had 
none ;  but  Mx3.  Tucker  persisted  in  her  inquiries  after  its 
health,  notwithstanding." 

"  What  did  she  mean  ?  " 

"  She  said  she  saw  a  kitten  run  into  the  passage,  and  that 
it  never  came  out  again  :  so  that  it  followed  of  course  that  it 
must  be  here  still.  One  day,  when  I  was  in  school,  she  came 
over  to  satisfy  herself ;  and  true  enough,  there  had  been  a 
kitt«n.  The  poor  thing  jumped  from  the  passage  window  into 
the  yard,  and  went  to  see  what  they  were  about  at  the  forge. 
A  hot  horse-shoe  fell  npon  its  back,  and  it  mewed  so  dolefully 
that  the  people  drowned  it.  So  there  you  have  the  atoiy  of 
my  cat,  as  it  was  told  to  me." 

"  Thank  you,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  know." 

"But  what  does  Mrs.  Grey  say  to  your  setting  up  a  cat? 
When  she  heard  Mrs.  Tucker's  first  inquiries,  she  took  them 
for  an  imputation,  and  was  vexed  accordingly.  'Miss  Young  1' 
said  she  ;  '  yon  must  be  mistaken,  Mrs.  Tucker.  Miss  Young 
cannot  affoM  to  keep  a  kitten !' " 

"  Oh,  for  shame !"  said  Margaret,  laughing.  But  what  is 
the  annual  expense  of  a  kitten — can  you  tell  us  ?  I  am  afraid 
we  never  considered  that." 

"  Why,  there  is  the  breast  of  a  fowl,  once  a  year  or  so,  when 
your  cook  forgets  to  shut  the  larder-door  b^nd  her.  Cats 
never  take  the  drumsticks  when  there  is  a  breast,  you  are 
aware.  You  know  best  how  Mr.  Hope  looks,  when  the  drum- 
sticks and  side  bones  come  to  table,  with  an  empty  space  in 
the  middle  of  the  dish  where  the  breast  ought  to  have  been." 

"  I  will  teU  you,  the  first  time  it  happens."  And  Mtirgaret 
sank  into  an  absent  fit,  brought  on  by  the  bare  st^estion  of 
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discontent  at  home.    Hester  bad  made  her  nncomfortable, 

the  last  thing  before  ahe  left  the  house,  by  speaking  sharply 
of  Mario,  without  any  fresh  pTovocation.  UndiscipUued  Still 
by  what  had  happened  so  lately,  she  had  wished  Maria  Young 
a  hundred  miles  off.  Margaret  meditated  and  sighed.  It 
was  some  time  before  Maria  apoke.     When  she  did,  she  said, 

"  Margaret,  do  not  you  think  people  had  better  not  per- 
suade themselves  and  their  very  intimate  friends  that  they 
toe  happy  when  they  are  not?" 

"  They  had  better  not  think,  even  in  their  own  innermost 
minds,  nhether  they  are  happy  or  not,  if  they  can  help  it." 

"  True  :  but  there  are  times  when  that  is  impossible— when 
it  is  &r  better  to  avoid  the  effort.  Com&— I  suspect  we  may 
relieve  each  other  just  now,  by  allowing  the  trnth.  I  will 
own,  if  you  will,  that  I  am  very  unhappy  to-night.  Never 
mind  what  it  is  about." 

"  I  will,  if  you  wili,"  replied  Mai^;aret,  faintly  smiling. 

"  There  now,  that's  right!  We  shaU  be  all  the  better  for 
it.  We  have  quite  enough  of  seeming  happy,  God  knows, 
beyond  these  doors.  We  can  talk  there  about  kittens  and 
cold  fowl.  Here  we  will  not  talk  at  all,  unless  we  like;  and 
we  will  each  groan  as  much  as  we  please." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  speak  so,"  said  Margaret,  tenderly. 
"  Not  that  I  do  not  agree  with  you.  I  tltink  it  ia  a  terrible 
mistake  to  fancy  that  it  is  religious  to  charm  away  grief, 
which,  after  all,  is  rejecting  it  before  it  has  done  its  work  ; 
and,  as  for  concealing  it,  there  must  b^  very  good  reasons 
indeed  for  that,  to  save  it  from  being  hypocrisy.  But  the 
more  I  agree  with  you,  the  more  sorry  I  am  to  hear  you  say 
just  what  I  was  thiukiiig.  I  am  afraid  you  must  be  very 
unhappy,  Maria." 

"I'm  in  great  pain  to-night;  and  I  do  not  find  Ihatpain 
becomes  less  of  an  evil  by  one's  being  used  to  it.  Indeed,  I 
think  1^  reverse  happens  ;  for  the  future  comes  into  the 
consideration." 

"  Do  you  expect  to  go  on  to  suffer  this  same  p^  ?  Can 
nothing  cure  it  ?     Is  there  no  help  ?  " 

"None,  but  in 'patience.  There  are  intermissions,  happily, 
and  pretty  long  ones.  I  get  through  the  summer  very  well  ; 
■  but  the  end  of  the  winter — tiiis  same  month  of  February — is 
a  oad  aching  time  ;  and  so  it  must  be  for  as  many  winters  as 
I  may  have  to  live.  But  I  am  better  off  than  I  was.  Last 
February  I  did  not  know  you.     Oh,  Margaret,  if  they  had 
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not  brongnt  yon  up  {com  rmder  the  ice,  the  otter  day,  bow 
different  would  all  have  been  to-night !" 

"  Howatrange  it  seeata  to  think  of  the  difference  that  hung 
on  that  one  aot  1 "  (aid  Margaret,  abivenng  again  at  th» 
remembrance  of  her  icj  prison.  "  What,  and  where,  abould 
I  have  been,  now  ?  And  what  would  have  been  the  change  in 
tbia  little  world  of  ours?  You  would  have  miwed  me,  I 
know ;  and  oo  that  account  I  am  glad  it  ended  a«  it  did." 

"And  on  no  other?"  aaked  Uaria,  looking  earnestly  at  her 

"  My  BiBter  would  hare  grieved  oadly  at  first— you  do  not 
know  what  eore  ehe  takes  of  me— how  often  ihe  ie  thinking 
of  my  comfort  And  Edward  is  fond  of  me  too  :  I  know  ha 
is  ;  but  they  live  for  each  other,  and  could  spare  every  oaa 
else.  You  and  Morrin  would  haTe  been  my  moumen,  and 
you  two  are  enough  to  hve  for." 

"  To  say  nothing  of  others  who  may  arise." 

"  I  hope  nothing  more  will  arise  in  my  life,  Maria.  I  want 
no  change.     I  have  had  enough  of  it." 

"  You  think  so  now,  I  tmderstand  your  feeling  very  weU. 
But  yet  I  can  fancy  that  when  you  are  twice  aa  old  aa  you 
are — when  a  few  grey  hairs  peep  out  among  all  that  brown 
— when  this  plump  little  huid  grown  thin,  and  that  girliah 
figure  of  yours  looks  dignified  and  middle-aged,  and  people 
say  that  nobody  thooght  when  you  were  young  that  yoa  would 
turn  out  a  handsome  woman — I  can  lancy  that  when  all  tMs 
has  happened,  you  may  be  more  disposed  to  look  forward,  and 
less  disinclined  to  change,  than  you  feel  at  this  moment.  Bat 
there  is  no  use  in  saying  lo  now.  You  shake  your  head,  and 
I  nod  mine.     You  say,  *  No,'  and  I  say,  '  Yes  ;'  and  there  is 

"  Where  will  you  be  then,  I  wonder?" 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  know,  nor  even  to  inquire  of  my  own 
judgment.  My  health  is  very  bad — worse  than  you  are 
aware  of.  I  cannot  expect  to  be  able  to  work  always  ^— 
some  of  my  present  pupils  are  growing  very  tall ;  and  no 
strangers  will  take  me  if  I  do  not  get  muoh  better ;  which  is, 
I  believe,  impossible.  The  Aiture,  therefore,  is  all  a  mystery ; 
and  so  let  it  retuoiu.    I  am  not  anxious  about  that." 

"  But  I  am." 

"  Here  comes  tea.  Now  you  wUI  be  doing  a  finer  thing  in 
making  ua  a  good  cup  of  tea,  than  in  settling  my  future  ever 
BO  satisfiictoiily— seeing  that    you  cannot  toudi   it    with 
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flO  much  u  your  little  finger.  The  tea  ia  wholly  in  your 
power," 

"  Ton  loolc  forward  to  other  people'i  gray  hair  and  sedate- 
nesa  of  face,  though  yoa  will  not  to  yonr  own," 

"Mere  gray  hair  is  as  certain  as  fntority  itself;  and  I  will 
allow  you  to  prophesy  that  much  for  me  or  for  auybody." 

"Why  should  we  not  prophesy  about  your  pupllB  too? 
They  leem  to  be  improving  veiy  much." 

"  They  certainly  are ;  and  I  am  glad  you  have  lighted  npon 
ifae  pleasantest  snbject  1  ever  think  abont.  Oh,  Margaret, 
yon  do  not  know  what  encouragement  I  have  about  some  of 
those  children  I  Their  lot  is  and  will  be  a  hard  one,  in  many 
respects.  It  will  be  difficult  for  them  to  grow  kindly,  and 
liberal,  and  truthfiil,  with  such  examples  as  they  have  before 
their  eyes.  They  advance  like  the  snail  on  the  wall,  creeping 
three  inches  on  in  the  day,  and  falling  back  two  at  night. 
They  get  out  of  a  pretty  mood  of  mind  in  the  morning,  and 
expand  and  grow  ioterested  in  things  out  of  Deerbrook  ;  and 
&en,  in  the  evening,  the  greater  part  of  this  ia  undone,  and 
they  go  to  bed  with  their  heads  full  of  small,  vile  notions 
abont  their  neighbours." 

"  And  when  they  grow  too  wise  to  have  their  heads  so  filled, 
ihar  hearts  will  be  heavy  for  those  who  are  not  rising  like 


"  That  is  unavoidable,  and  they  must  bear  the  sorrow.  We 
unst  hope  that  they  will  disperse  from  Deerbrook,  and  find 
their  way  into  a  mora  genial  society  than  they  can  ever  know 
here.  1  must  keep  the  confidence  of  my  children  sacred  even 
from  yon,  Mai^aret:  but  you  may  believe  me  when  I  tell  yon, 
that  if  you  knew  all  that  we  have  to  say  to  one  another,  you 
would  find  some  of  these  children  animated  with  really  noble 
thoughts,  and  capable  of  really  generous  acts." 

"  '  Some  of  them.'  Maty,  in  particular,  I  venture  to  con- 
jecture to  be  in  yonr  thoughts." 

"  Tes  i  Mary  in  particular ;  but  she  had  always  a  more 
gentle  and  generous  temper  than  her  sisters.  Fanny,  how- 
ever, is  improving  remarkably." 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it,  and  I  had  b^nn  to  snspect  it. 
Fanny,  I  observe,  lays  fewer  informations  than  she  did  ;  and 
there  is  more 'of  thought,  and  less  of  a  prying  expression,  in 
ber  face.  She  is  really  growing  more  like  Mary  in  -counte- 
nance. The  little  Rowlands — the  younger  ones — seem  simple 
enoogh  ;  but  Matilda,  what  a  disagreeable  child  she  is  I" 
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"  The  most  that  can  be  done  with  her  is  to  leave  her  only 
a  poor  creature — to  strip  her  of  the  conceit  and  malice  vritii 
■which  her  mother  would  overlay  her  feeble  intellect  This 
sounds  deplorably  enough  ;  but,  as  parents  will  not  speak  the 
plun  truth  to  themselves  about  their  charge,  goTemesses  mnst. 
There  is,  perhaps,  little  better  material  in  Fanny  :  but  I  trust 
we  may  one  day  see  her  more  lowly  than  she  can  at  present 
relish  the  idea  of  being,  and  with  enei^  enough  to  improve 
under  the  discipline  of  life,  when  she  can  no  longer  have  that 
of  school.  She  and  Mary  have  been  acknowledgii^  to-day  a 
fine  pieoe  of  experience.  Mr,  Grey  is  pleased  wiQi  their  great 
improvement  in  Latin.  He  finds  they  can  read,  with  ease  and 
pleasure,  some  favourite  classical  scraps  which  he  used  to  talk 
about  without  exciting  any  interest  in  them.  They  honestly 
denied  having  devoted  any  more  time  to  Latin  than  before,  or 
having  taken  any  more  pains ;  and  no  new  methods  have  been 
tried.  Here  was  a  mystery.  To-day  they  have  solved  it. 
They  find  that  all  is  owing  to  their  getting  up  earlier  in  the 
morning  to  teach  those  little  orphans,  the  Woods,  to  read  and 

"  Not  a  very  circuitous  process,"  said  Margaret ;  "  love  and 
kind  interest,  energy  and  improvement — whether  in  Latin  or 
anything  else.  But  what  did  you  mean  just  now  about  troth? 
What  should  make  the  Greys  otherwise  than  truthful  ?" 

"  Oh,  not  the  Grey's  1  I  was  thinking  of  the  other  &inily 
when  I  said  that.  But  that  is  a  large  subject :  let  us  leave  it 
tiU  after  tea.     Will  you  give  me  another  cup  ?  " 

"  Now  ;  shall  we  begin  upon  our  large  subject?"  said  she, 
as  the  dooT  closed  behind  the  tea-tray  and  kettle,  and  Margaret  - 
handed  her  her  workbag, 

"  I  am  aware  that  I  asked  for  it,"  replied  Margaret ;  "  bat 
it  is  a  dis^ireeable  topic,  and  perhaps  we  had  better  avoid  it." 

"  You  will  take  me  for  a  Deerbrook  person,  if  I  say  we  will 
go  into  it,  will  not  you?" 

"  Oh,  no  :  you  have  a  reason,  I  see.  So,  why  should  not 
the  little  Rowlands  he  truthful?" 

"  Because  they  have  so  perpetual  an  example  of  fitlsehood 
before  them  at  home.  I  have  made  some  painflil  discoveries 
■Uiere  lately." 

"  Ib  it  possible  you  did  not  know  that  woman  long  ago  ?" 

"  I  knew  her  obvious  quahties,  which  there  is  no  need  t:o 
specify ;  but  the  depth  of  her  untruth  is  a  new  foot  to  me." 

"Are  you  sure  of  it,  now?"  ' .      .t.onglc 
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"  Quite  sure  of  it  in  some  particulars,  and  Btrongly  auspecting 
it  in  otLers.  Do  not  tell  your  sister  anything  of  what  I  am 
going  to  say,  Tinlesa  you  find  it  necessary  for  the  direction  of 
her  conduct.  Let  your  disclosures  be  rather  to  Sir.  Hope. 
That  is  settled,  is  it?  Well,  Mrs.  Rowland's  ruling  passion  just 
now  is  hatred  to  your  household." 

"I  suspected  as  much.     But — the  untruth." 

"Wait  a  little.     She 'dislikes  you,  all  and  severally." 

"  What,  my  brother  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yea ;  for  marrying  into  the  Grey  comiection  so 
decidedly.     Did  you  ever  hear  that  before?" 

Margaret  laughed  ;  and  her  Mesd  went  on — ■ 

"  This  capture  and  imprisonment  of  her  mother  (for  the 
poor  old  lady  is  not  allowed  to  see  whom  she  pleases)  is  chiefly 
to  get  her  from  under  Mr.  Hope's  care,  I  iancy,  from  her  air, 
and  from  some  things  she  has  dropped,  that  she  has  some  grand 
eoup-de-thedtre  in  reserve  about  that  matter ;  but  this  is  merely 
enspicion ;  I  will  now  speak  only  of  what  I  know  to  exist. 
She  is  injuring  your  brother  to  an  extent  that  he  is  not,  but 
ought  to  be,  aware  of." 

"  What  does  she  say  ?    She  shudders  at  his  politics,  I  know." 

"  Yes ;  that  might  be  ignorance  merely,  and  even  conscien- 
tious ignorance;  so  we  will  let  that  pass.  She  also  hints,  very 
plainly  and  extensively,  that  your  brother  and  sister  are  not 
happy  together." 

"  She  is  a  wicked  woman,"  said  Margaret,  widi  a  deep  sigh. 
"  I  half  suspected  what  you  tell  me,  from  poor  George's  errand 
that  unhappy  day." 

'•  "  £igbt.  Mr.  Rowland's  irony  was  intended  to  stop  his 
wife's  insinuations  before  the  children.  She  says  the  most 
unwarrantable  things  about  Mrs.  Grey's  having  made  the 
match  ;  and  she  intimates  that  Hester  has  several  times  gone 
to  bed  in  hysterics,  ftom  Mr.  Hope  having  uphr^ded  her  with 
taking  him  in." 

"  What  is  to  be  done  ?"  cried  Margaret,  throwing  down  her 
work. 

"  Your  brother  will  decide  for  himself  whether  to  speak  to 
Mr.  Rowland,  or  to  let  the  slander  pass,  and  live  it  down. 
Our  duty  is  to  give  him  information  ;  and  I  feel  that  it  is  a 
duty.  And  now,  have  you  been  told  anything  about  Mr.  Hope's 
practice  of  dissection?" 

Margai^t  related  what  she  hod  heard  on  the  bank  of  tho 
rjver,  and  Hope's  explanation  of  it.      ,         f,m)»k 
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"  He  knows  more  titan  be  told  joa,  I  haTe  no  doubt,"  leptied 
Mam.  "  The  beginning  of  it  was,  your  ttrother'a  siu^;ery-pa[»l 
having  Bent  a  great  toe,  in  a  handuome -looking  sealed  packet, 
to  some  lad  in  the  vill^e,  vho  happened  to  opea  it  at  table. 
You  may  imagine  the  ooiyectui^s  as  to  wheie  it  came  fnnn, 
and  tbe  revival  of  stories  about  robbing  ohurchyardar  e/ai  f^ 
prejudices  about  disseotjon.  Mrs.  Rowland  could  not  let  such 
an  opportunity  as  this  pass  by;  and  her  neighbours  have  been 
fevoured  with  dark  hints  as  to  what  has  been  heard  un4er  the 
churchyard  wall,  and  what  she  herself  has  aeen  &<an  her 
window  in  flleepless  nights.  Now,  Mr.  Hope  must  take  notice 
of  this.  It  is  too  dangerous  a  subject  to  be  left  quietly  to  the 
ignorance  and  superstitions  of  such  a  set  of  people  as  those 
among  whom  his  calling  lies.  No  ignorance  on  earth  exoeeds 
that  of  the  country  folks  whom  he  attends." 

"  But  they  worship  him,"  cried  Margaret. 

"  They  have  worshipped  him ;  but  you  know,  worship 
easily  gives  place  to  hatred  among  the  extremely  ignorant ; 
and  Qothii^  is  so  likely  to  quicken  tbe  process  as  to  talk 
about  violating  graves.  Do  not  be  frightened ;  I  tell  you  this 
to  pievent  mischief,  not  to  prophecy  it.  Mr.  Hope  will  t&ke 
what  measures  he  thinks  fit:  and  I  shall  tell  Mr.  Rowland,  to- 
morrow morning,  that  I  am  the  source  of  your  informatioD. 
I  was  just  going  to  warn  him  to-^ay  that  I  meant  to  speak  to 
you  in  this  way  ;  but  I  left  it  till  to-morrow,  that  X  aaght  aot 
be  prevented," 

"  Dear  Maria,  this  will  cost  you  youi  bread." 

"  I  beUeve  not ;  but  this  consideration  belongs  to  that  Aitora 
of  time  on  which,  as  I  was  sayii^,  we  (sannot  lay  our  little 
fingers.  Tbe  present  is  clear  enough — that  Mr.  Hope  ought 
to  know  his  own  case." 

"  He  shall  know  it.  But,  Maria,  do  you  tnean  that 
Mrs.  Rowland  talks  of  all  these  aflairs  before  her  childi-eo  ? " 

"When  Mr.  Rowland  is  not  present  to  check  it.  And  this 
brings  me  to  something  whioh  I  think  ought  to  be  said,  though 
T  have  no  proof  to  bring,  Having  found  of  late  what  tbii^B 
JAtb.  Rowland  can  say  for  a  purpose — how  variously  and  how 
monstrously  untrue—and  seeing  that  all  her  enterpriaes  tve  at 
present  directed  against  the  people  who  live  in  a  pleasant  little 
coroer-bouse ." 

"  But  why  ?  Tou  have  not  yet  fully  aocounte^  for  dua 
enmity." 

"  I  have  not,  but  I  will  now.     I  think  she  joios  yo^T  QUit& 
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with  ber  brother's,  and  that  she  accordingly  hates  yon  now  as 
she  once  hated  Hester.     But  mind,  I  am  not  sure  of  tliis." 

"  But  how ?     Wiy ?" 

"  You  will  divine  that  I  have  changed  my  opinion  about 
Mr.  Enderby's  being  engaged  to  Miss  Bruce,  since  yon  asked 
roe  for  my  judgment  upon  it.  I  may  very  possibly  be  mis- 
takea :  but  as  Mr.  Knderby  lies  under  censure  for  forming  and 
carrying  on  euch  ad  arrangement  in  strange  concealment  from 
his  most  intimate  Iriends,  I  think  it  due  to  him  at  least  to  put 
the  ribpposition  that  he  may  not  be  guilty." 

Margaret  could  not  speak,  though  a  thousand  questions 
Struggled^  in  her  heut. 

"I  am  aware,"  oontinued  Maria,  "with  what  confidence 
she  has  everywhere  8tat«d  the  fact  of  this  engagement,  and 
that  Mrs.  Enderby  fully  believes  it.  But  I  have  been  struck 
throughout  with  a  failure  of  particularity  in  Mrs.  Bowland'a 
knowledge.  She  cannot  teU  when  her  brother  last  saw 
Miss  Bruce,  nor  whether  he  has  any  intention  of  going  to 
Borne.  She  does  not  know,  evidently,  whether  he  was 
engaged  when  he  was  last  here ;  and  I  cannot  get  rid  of  the 
impression,  that  his  being  engaged  now  is  a  matter  of  infer- 
ence from  a  small  set  of  facts,  which  will  bear  more  than  one 


"  Surely  she  Would  not  dare ."     Margaret  paused. 

"  It  is  a  bold  stroke  (supposing  me  right),  but  sbe  would 
strike  boldly  to  make  a  quurel  between  her  brother  and  his 
friends  in  t^e  oorner-house ;  and  if  the  derice  sboald  fail  at 
last,  she  has  the  intermediate  satisfaction  of  making  them 
uncomfortable." 

"  Horrid  creature  I  "  said  Margaret,  feeling,  however,  that 
she  would  forgive  all  the  horridness  for  the  sake  of  finding 
that  Mrs.  Bowland  had  done  this  horrid  thing. 

"  We  must  not  forget,"  said  Maria,  "  that  there  is  anotlier 
side  to  the  question.  Young  men  have  been  known  to  engage 
themselves  mysteriously,  and  without  sufficient  respect  to  the 
the  confidence  of  intimate  friends." 

"  This  must  be  ascertained,  Maria ; "  and  again  Mar- 
garet stopped  short  with  a  blush  of  shame. 

"By  time,  Margaret;  in  no  other  way.  1  cannot,  of 
oonrse,  speak  to  Mr.  Rowland,  or  any  one,  on  so  private  an 
affair  of  the  family ;  nor,  under  the  circumatances,  can 
Mr,  Hope  stir  in  it.  We  must  wait ;  but  it  cannot  be  for 
long,  ftofne  illtifcination  must  reach  Deerbrook  soon — eith"- 
s  2 
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from  .Mr.  Enderby's  going  to  Rome,  or  coming  here  to  see 
his  mSther." 

"  Mre.  Bowland  said  he  Trould  come  here,  she  hoped,  for  his 
wedding  journey." 

"  She  did  say  ao,  I  kaow.  And  she  has  told  plenty  of 
people  that  her  brothei  is  delighted  that  Mrs.  Enderby  is 
settled  with  her ;  whereas  some  beautiful  plants  arrived  this 
morning  for  Mrs.  Enderby's  conservatory,  by  his  orders  (the 
Eowlands  have  no  conservatory  you  know).  The  children 
were  desired  not  to  mention  the  arrival  of  these  plants  to 
grandmamma ;  and  Mrs.  KowJand  wrote  by  return  of  post — 
I  imagine  to  inform  him  for  the  first  tune  of  his  mother's 
removal." 

Mai^iaret  thought  these  things  were  too  bad  to  be  true. 

"  I  should  have  said  so,  too,  some  time  ago :  and  as  I  cannot 
too  earnestly  repeat,  I  may  be  wrong  now.  But  I  have  done 
my  duty  in  giving  you  reason  for  suspending  yoor  judg- 
ment of  Mr.  Enderby.  This  being  done,  we  will  talk  of 
something  else. — Now,  do  not  you  think  there  may  be  some 
difficulty  in  preserving  my  pupils  from  a  habit  of  untruth?" 

"  Yes,  indeed." 

But  the  talking  of  something  else  did  not  operate  so  well 
as  it  sounded.  The  pauses  were  long  after  what  had  passed. 
At  length,  when  Margaret  detected  herself  in  the  midst  of  die 
speculation,  "  if  he  is  not  engaged  to  Miss  Bruce,  it  does  not 
follow ,"  she  roused  herself,  and  exclaimed — 

"  How  very  good  it  is  of  you,  Maria,  to  have  laid  all  this 
open  to  me  1" 

Maria  hung  her  head  over  her  work,  and  thought  within 
herself  that  her  friend  could  not  judge  of  the  deed,  ^e 
replied — 

"  Thank  you  1  I  thought  I  should  get  some  sympathy  from 
you  in  the  end,  to  repay  me  for  the  irksomeness  of  exposing 
such  a  piece  of  social  vice  as  this  poor  lady's  conduct." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  I  ought  to  have  acknowledged  it  before,  as  I 
feel  it ;  but  you  know  there  is  so  mnch  to  think  over  I  It  is 
so  wonderful — so  almost  inconceivable  I " 

"  It  is  so." 

"  Is  it  quite  necessary,  Maria — ^yes,  I  see  it  is  necessary — 
that  you  should  speak  to  Mr.  Rowland  to-morrow.  You  are 
bound  in  honesty  to  do  so  ;  but  it  will  be  very  painful.  Can 
we  not  help  you  ?     Can  we  not  in  some  way  spare  you  ?  " 

"  No,  you  cannot,  thank  you.     For  Mr.  Kowland's  sake,  no 
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one  must  be  by ;  and  none  of  you  can  testify  to  tLe  facts. 
No  ;  leave  me  aloae.  By  tLis  time  to-morrow  oigbt  it  will  be 
done.  What  knock  is  that?  No  one  ever  knocks  on  my 
account.  Surely  it  cannot  be  your  servant  already.  It  ia  only 
now  half-past  eight." 

"  I  promised  Hester  I  would  go  home  early." 

"  She  cannot  want  you  half  so  much  as  I  do.  Stay  another 
hour." 

Margaret  could  not.  Hester  made  a  point  of  her  returning 
at  this  time.  When  the  cloaking  and  final  chat  were  done, 
and  Maigaret  was  at  the  door,  Maria  called  her.  Margaret 
came  skipping  back  to  hear  her  friend's  whisper. 

"  How  is  your  wretchedness,  Margaret?" 

"  How  is  yours  ?  "  was  Margaret's  reply. 

"  Much  better.     The  disburdening  of  itia  a  great  comfort." 

"  And  the  pain — the  aching  ?  " 

"  Oh,  never  mind  that !  " 

Margaret  shook  her  head  ;  she  could  not  but  mind  it — but 
wish  tiiat  she  could  take  it  upon  herself  sometimes.  She  had 
otWn  thought  lately,  that  she  should  rather  enjoy  a  few  weeks 
of  Maria's  pain,  as  an  alternative  to  the  woe  under  which  she 
she  had  been  suffering  ;  but  this,  if  she  could  have  tried  the 
experiment,  she  would  probably  have  fonmd  to  be  a  mistake. 
When  she  saw  her  ftiend  cover  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  as  if 
for  a  listless  hour  of  solitude,  she  felt  that  she  had  been  wrong 
in  yielding  to  her  sister's  jealousy  of  her  being  so  much  with 
Maria  ;  and  she  resolved  that,  next  time,  Maria  should  appoint 
the  hour  for  her  return  home. 

When  Maria  was  thus  covering  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  she 
was  thinking — "  Now,  half  this  task  is  over.  The  other  half 
to-morrow — and  then  the  coosequences  I " 

When  Margaret  entered  the  djawing-ioom  at  home,  where 
her  brother  was  reading  aloud  to  Hester,  he  exclaimed — 

"  We  beat  all  Deerbrook  for  early  visiting,  I  think.  Here 
are  you  home  ;  and  I  dare  say  Mr.  Tucker  has  still  another 
pipe  to  smoke,  and  the  wine  is  not  mulled  yet  at  the 
Jameses." 

"  It  is  quite  time  Mai^aret  was  giving  us  a  little  of  her 
company,  I  am  sure,"  said  Hester.  "  You  foiget  how  early 
she  went.  If  it  was  not  for  the  school,  I  think  she  and  Maria 
would  spend  all  their  time  together.  I  have  every  wish  not 
to  interfere  :  but  I  cannot  think  that  this  friendship  has  made 
Maria  less  selfish."  ,,  f.oiKjk' 


"  It  -vronld,  I  date  say,  my  dear,  but  that  tliei*  wM  no 
selfishness  to  begin  upon.     I  am  afraid  she  ii  very  unwell, 


"  In  much  pain,  I  fear." 

"  I  nill  go  and  see  if  I  can  do  her  any  good.  Toa  can 
glance  over  what  we  have  read,  and  I  shall  be  back  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  to  go  on  with  it." 

"  I  wonder  you  left  Maria,  if  she  is  so  poorly." 

"  I  determined  that  I  would  not,  another  time  \  but  (his 
time  1  had  promised." 

"  Pray,  do  not  make  out  that  I  am  any  restraint  upon  yonr 
intercourse  with  Maria.  And  ye1>— it  is  not  quite  &ir  to  say 
that,  either." 

"  I  do  not  think  it  is  quite  fair." 

"  BtU  you  should  warn  me — you  should  teU  me,  if  I  afik 
anything  unreasonable.  When  are  you  going  agiaii  ?  An 
old  patient  of  my  husbasd's  has  sent  us  a  quarter  of  a  chest 
of  very  fine  orangeff.  We  will  carry  Maria  a  basketftd  of 
oranges  to-morrow." 


CHAPTEE  XXV. 
LOliG  Walks. 


The  chhai^  are  indispoted  to  employment :  all  active  occd' 

pations  are  wearisome  and  disgustutg  in  prospect,  at  a  time 

when  everything,  life  itself,  !■  full  of  wearinees  and  di^pist. 

Yet  the  unhappy  must  be  employed,  or  they  will  go  mad. 

Comparatively  blessed  are  they,  if  they  are  set  in  families, 

where  claims  and  duties  abound,  and  cannot  be  escaped.     In 

the  preiaure  of  business  there  is  present  safety  and  ultimate 

relief.     Harder  is  the  lot  of  those  who  have  few  necessary 

occupations,    enforced    by    other    chums   than     their   own 

harmtessuess  and  profitableness.     Reading  oilen  foils.     Now 

and  then  it  may  beguile ;  but  much  oftener  the  attentioa  is 

ladgnid,   the   thoughts  wander,    and   associations  with    the 

J  subject  of  grief  are  awakened.    Women  who  find  that  reading 

I  will  not  do,  will  obtain  no  relief  from  sewing.     Sewiog  is 

I  pleasant  enough  in  moderation  to  those  whose  minds    axe 

}  at  ease  the  wluie  ;  but  it  is  an  employment  which  is  ti^  " 

(  to  the  nerves  when  long  continued,  at  the  best ;  and  noU 
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caiD  be  worse  for  the  haiMsed,  and  for  those  vha  want  to 
escape  &om  themieWea.  Writing  ia  bad.  The  pen  haogs 
idly  suspended  over  the  paper,  or  the  sad  thoughts  that  are 
alive  within  write  thenuelvea  down.  The  safest  and  best  of 
all  ocoupationa  for  such  sufferen  as  are  fit  for  it,  is  intercourse 
with  young  children.  An  infant  might  beguile  Satan  and  hia 
peers  the  day  after  they  were  eouched  on  the  lake  of  fire,  if 
the  lore  of  chilclveu  ehanoed  to  linger  amidst  the  ruins  of 
their  aageiic  nature.  Next  to  this  comes  honest,  genuine 
qcqn^tanceahip  among  the  poor  ;  not  mere  charity-visiting, 
grounded  on  soup-tioltets  and  blankets,  bpt  interoourse  of 

ing  is  excellent,  beeause  it  unites  bodily  exertion  with  a 
sufficient  engagement  of  the  faculties,  wtule  sweet,  compas- 
sionate Nature  is  ministering  cure  in  every  sprouting  leaf  and 
scented  blossom,  and  beckoning  sleep  to  draw  nigh,  and  be 
ready  to  fallow  up  her  benignant  work.  Walking  is  good, — 
not  stepping  from  shop  to  shop,  or  from  neighbour  to 
neighbour ;  but  stretching  out  far  into  the  country,  to  thg 
fre^est  fields,  and  the  highest  ridges,  and  the  quietest  lanes. 
However  sullen  the  imaginatioa  may  have  been  among  its 
grieia  at  home,  here  it  cheers  up  and  smiles.  However  listless 
the  lintbe  ntay  have  been  when  sustuning  a  too  heavy  heart, 
here  they  are  braced,  and  the  lagging  gut  becomes  buoyant 
again.  However  perverse  the  memory  may  have  be«ai  in  pre- 
senting all  that  was  agonising,  and  insisting  only  on  what 
cannot  be  retrieved,  here  it  ia  first  disregarded,  and  then 
it  sleeps;  and  the  sle^ofthe  memory  is  the  day  in  Paradise  to 
the  luihappy.  The  mere  breathing  of  the  cool  wind  on  the  face 
in  the  commonest  highway,-  is  rest  and  comfort  which  must 
befelt  at  such  times  to  be  believed.  It  is  disbelieved  in  the 
aborteat  intervals  between  its  seasons  of  enjoyment :  and  every 
titne  thesa&erer  has  resolution  to  go  forth  to  meet  it,it  penetrates 
to  the  very  heart  in  glad  surprise.  The  fields  are  better  stlU ; 
for  tfiere  is  the  lark  to  fill  np  the  hours  with  mirthful  muaio ; 
or,  at  worst,  the  robin  and  flocks  of  fieldfares,  to  show  that 
the  hardest  day  has  its  life  and  hilarity.  But  the  calmest 
region  is  the  upland,  where  human  life  is  spread  out  beneath 
the  bodily  eye,  where  the  mind  roves  from  the  peasant's  iMSt 
to  the  sjury  town,  from  the  school-house  to  the  churchyard, 
&cm  the  diminished  team  in  the  patch  of  fallow,  or  the  fisher- 
man's boat  in  the  cove,  to  the  viaduct  that  spans  the  valley, 
or  (be  flwt  4wt  glides  ghost-like  coi  the  horizon.    This  is  the 
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perch  where  the  spirit  pinnies  its  raffled  and  drooping  wingg, 
and  makes  ready  to  let  itself  down  any  wind  that  Hearen  may 
send. 

No  donbt  Margaret  found  the  benefit  of  exercise,  and  de 
solitary  enjoyment  of  tLe  coimtry ;  for,  during  the  last  few 
weeks,  walking  seemed  to  have  become  a  passion  with  her. 
Hester  was  almost  out  of  patience  about  it,  when  for  a  moment 
she  lost  sight  of  what  she  well  knew  must  be  the  cause  of  this 
strong  new  interest.  Every  doubtfitl  morning,  Mai^aret  was 
at  the  window  exploring  the  clouds.  Every  fine  day  she  laid 
her  watch  on  the  table  before  her,  inipatientiy  waiting  the 
approach  of  the  hour  when  her  brother  was  to  come  in  for 
Hester,  and  when  she  might  set  off  by  herself,  not  to  return 
till  dinnerrtime.  She  became  renowned  in  Deerbrook  for  the 
length  of  her  excursions.  The  grocer  had  met  her  far  out  in 
one  direction,  when  retnrning  from  making  his  purchases  at 
the  market  town.  The  butcher  had  seen  her  in  the  distant 
fields,  when  he  paid  a  visit  to  bis  grazier  in  the  pastures. 
Dr.  Levitt  had  walked  his  horse  beside  her  in  the  lane  which 
formed  the  limit  of  the  longer  of  his  two  common  rides  ;  and 
many  a  neighbour  or  patient  of  Mr.  Hope's  had  been  su^rieed 
at  her  declining  a  cast  in  a  taxed-cart  or  gig,  when  diere  was 
only  a  long  stretch  of  plain  road  before  her,  and  the  lanes  and 
fields  were  too  miry  to  enable  her  to  seek  any  variety  in 
them,  in  her  way  home. 

These  were,  in  fact,  Margaret's  times  of  refreshing — of 
practical  worship.  These  were  the  times  when  she  saw  what 
at  other  moments  she  only  repeated  to  herself — that  all  things 
are  right,  and  that  our  personal  trials  derive  their  bitterness 
from  our  ignorance  and  spiritual  inexperience.  At  these 
times  she  could  not  only  pity  all  who  sufiered,  but  congra- 
tulate all  who  enjoyed,  and  could  afford  feelings  of  disin- 
terested regard  to  Philip,  and  of  complacency  to  Miss  Bruce. 
She  remembered  that  Miss  Bruce  was  unconscious  of  having 
injured  her — was  possibly  unaware  even  of  her  existence ;  and 
then  she  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  blessing  her  rival,  and  of 
longing  for  an  opportunity  to  serve  her  secretly  and  silently, 
the  happy  girl's  innocence  of  all  wrong  towards    her 


Margaret's  desire  for  a  long  solitary  walk  was  as  strong  as 
ever,  the  day  after  she  had  visited  Maria.  No  opportunity 
had  occurred  of  speaking  to  her  brother  without  alarming 
Hester ;  and  ebe  had  almost  determined  merely  to  refer  him 
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to  Maria,  instead  of  telling  the  61017  iiei'self.  She  should  not 
see  him  again  till  dinner.  He  vraa  gone  into  the  countiy  ; 
the  day  was  gloomy  and  cold,  and  Heeter  was  not  disposed  to 
leave  ibe  fireside  :  eo  Margaret  issued  forth,  with  thick  ahoes, 
umbrella,  and  muff — guarded  against  everything  that  might 
occur  overhead  and  under  foot.  She  had  generally  found 
hope,  or  at  least  comfort,  abroad  ;  to-day,  when  she  ought  to 
have  been  much  happier,  she  found  anxiety  and  fear.  The 
diought,  the  very  words,  would  incessantly  recur,  'Ifhe  is 
not  engaged  to  Miss  Bruce,  it  does  not  follow  .  .  .' 
Then  she  seriously  grieved  for  her  brother,  and  the  troubles 
which  she  feared  awaited  him ;  and  then  she  reproached 
herself  with  not  grieving  enough  —  not  having  attention 
enough  to  spare  from  her  own  concerns.  While  she  was 
walking  along  on  the  dry  causeway,  looking  straiglit  before 
her,  but  thinking  of  far  other  things  than  the  high-road,  she 
was  startled  by  the  stroke  of  a  horse's  foot  against  a  stone 
close  by  her  side,  and  a  voice  speaking  almost  in  her  ear.  It 
was  only  Edward.  He  was  going  a  couple  of  miles  forward, 
aud  he  brought  his  horse  beside  the  raised  causeway,  eo  that 
ihey  could  converse  as  if  walking  together. 

"  There  is  nobody  to  overhear  us,  I  think,"  said  Margaret, 
looking  round.  "I  have  been  wanting,  since  yesterday 
evening,  to  speak  to  you  alone  —  about  something  very 
disagreeable,  which  I  would  not  disturb  Hester  with.  You, 
of  cooTEe,  can  do  as  you  please  about  telling  her." 

She  related  to  him  the  whole  story  of  Mrs.  Rowland's 
imputations  and  proceedings — her  reports  of  the  hysterica 
and  their  origin,  die  body-snatohiug,  and  the  cause  and  mode 
of  Mrs.  Enderby's  removal.  Margaret  had  ^ways  considered 
her  brother  as  a  man  of  uncommon  nerve  ;  and  her  surprise 
was  therefore  great  at  seeing  him  change  colour  as  he  did. 

"  We  shall  agree,"  said  she,  "  that  the  worst  of  all  this  is, 
that  there  is  some  truth  at  the  bottom  part  of  it." 

"Oh,Heavensl"  thought  Hope,  "  is  it  possible  that  Mrs.  Grey 
can  have  told  the  share  she  had  in  my  marriage?''  It  was 
but  a  momentary  fear.     Margaret  went  on. 

"  I  have  never  hoped — I  never  hoped  at  Birmingham,  and 
much  less  here — that  Hester  could  escape  the  observation  of 
her  neighbours — that  her  occasional  agitation  of  spirits  should 
not  excite  remark  and  speculation.  As  we  are  not  quite 
whole  and  sound  in  our  domestic  peace— {I  must  speak  plmnly, 
brother,  at  such  a  time  as  this)  I  shoiud  think  it  would ' 
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better  to  take  no  nodoe  of  Gxai  set  of  impntatioiis.  -  I  tnut 
we  shall  live  them  down." 

"  Ton  gave  me  great  comfort  i&  s  l^vr  words  once,"  aaid 
Hope.  "Do  you  remember  saying,  'When  the  time  for 
acdng  comes,  see  how  she  will  act  I'  Yon  know  her  well,  and 
you  judge  her  rightly :  and  you  will,  perhaps,  be  the  less 
Boiry  to  hear  that  the  time  seems  coming  when  we  may  all 
hare  to  act — I  scarcely  see  hot*' — but  against  adrertity." 

"  She  wiU  come  ont  nobly  then.  I  fear  nothing  for  her  bat 
too  much  prosperity." 

"  There  is  no  fear  of  that,  I  assoTe  you,"  aaid  Hope,  smiling 
somewhat  sadly, 

"Ton  find  the  effect  of  this  woman's  slanders  ?" 

"  My  situation  has,  from  one  cause  or  more,  totally  changed 
Irinoe  you  first  knew  me.  It  would  break  Hester's  heart  to 
hear  what  I  am  subjected  to  in  the  discharge  of  my  dally 
business.  I  t«ll  her  a  trifle  now  and  then,  to  prepatc  her  fc^ 
what  may  happen  ;  but  she  and  you  do  not  know  a  tenth  part 
of  what  is  inflicted  upon  me." 

"  And  what  may  happen?" 

"  I  cannot  see  tie  extent  of  it  myself  :  bat  I  am  losing  my 
practice  every  day.  No ;  not  through  any  failure ;  not  through 
any  of  the  accidents  which  will  happen  in  all  medical  practice. 
There  are  reports  of  such  abroad,  I  believe  ;  but  nothing  is 
commoner  than  those  reports.  The  truth  is,  no  patient  of 
mine  has  died,  or  failed  to  do  well,  for  an  unusually  long 
space  of  time.     The  discontent  with  me  is  from  other  causes." 

"  From  Mrs.  Rowland's  tongue,  I  doubt  not,  more  tihan 
from  your  politics." 

"  The  ignorance  of  the  people  about  us  is  the  great  eviL 
Without  tbia,  neither  Mrs.  Rowland,  nor  any  one  else,  could 
persuade  them  that  I  rob  the  churehyard,  and  vaccinate 
children  to  get  patients,  and  draw  good  teeth  to  seUagun." 

"  Ob,  monstrous  I "  said  Margaret,  who  yet  conld  not  help 
laughing.     "  You  never  draw  teetii,  do  you  ?" 

"  Sometimes  ;  but  not  when  I  can  get  people  to  go  to  the 
dentist  at  Blickley.  Mrs.  Grey  used  to  boast  to  yon  of  my 
popularity ;  but  I  never  liked  it  much,  I  hail  to  be  per- 
petually on  the  watch  to  avoid  confidences  ;  and  you  see  how 
last  the  stream  Is  at  present  running  the  contrary  way.  I 
can  hardly  get  on  my  horse  now,  without  being  insulted  at 
my  own  door." 

"Must  you  submit  to  all  this?"         '         t.ougic 
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*'  By  no  meani.  I  have  called  two  or  thre«  meu  to  aocooat, 
&nd  shaken  my  whip  over  one  or  two  more— wi&  excellent 
effect.  If  there  were  none  but  bullies  tunong  my  enemiea,  I 
Ctmld  easily  deal  with  them." 

"  But  cannot  we  go  away,  and  settle  somewhere  else  ? " 

"  Oh,  no  I  Whererer  I  might  go,  it  would  soon  be  under- 
stood that  I  had  been  obliged  to  leave  Deerbrook,  from  being 
detected  in  body-snatcMng  and  the  like.  I  owe  it  to  myself 
to  stay.  We  most  remain,  sad  live  dowq  aU  imputationi 
whatOTer,  if  we  can." 

•'  And  if  WB  cannot?" 

"  Then  we  shall  see  what  to  do  when  the  tiine  comes." 

"  And  haviog  matured  the  bullies,  how  do  you  propose  to 
manage  Mrs,  Bowland?  What  do  yon  think  of  speaking  to 
Mr.  Grey?" 

"  I  shall  not  do  that.  The  Greys  have  no  concern  with  it ; 
bnt  they  will  think  they  have.  "Dien  there  will  be  a  partisan 
war&re,  with  me  for  the  pretext,  and  the  two  ^milies  have 
had  quite  warfare  enough  for  a  lifetime  already.  No,  I  shall 
not  bring  the  Grey»  into  it.  I  am  sor^  enough  for  Mr.  Rowland, 
for  I  am  sore  he  has  no  part  in  aU  this.  I  shall  go  to  him 
to-day.  I  should  confront  the  lady  at  once,  and  call  her  to 
account,  bnt  that  Miss  Young  muut  be  considered.  The  more 
courageous  and  disinterested  she  is,  the  more  care  we  must 
take  (rf  her." 

"Perhaps  she  ii  at  Aiis  moment  telling  Mr,  Bowland  what 
we  talked  about  lost  night.  How  very  painful  1  Do  you 
know  she  thinks— (it  is  right  to  tell  the  whole  for  other 
people's  sake) — she  thinks  that  what  Mrs.  Rowland  says  is 
not  to  be  tnut«d,  in  any  case  where  she  feels  enmity.  Maria 
even  doubts  whether  Mr,  Enderby  has  treated  you  and  his 
other  friends  so  very  negligently — whether  he  is  eng^ed  to 
Miss  Bruce,  after  all," 

Mr.  Hope  was  bo  much  engaged  about  one  of  his  stirrups 
while  Margaret  said  this,  thai  he  could  not  observe  where  and 
how  she  was  looking, 

"  Very  likely,"  replied  Hope,  at  length.  "  Hester  has 
thought  all  along  that  this  was  possible.  We  shall  know  the 
truth  from  End^by  himself,  one  of  these  days,  by  act  or  word. 
Meantime,  I,  for  one,  shall  wait  to  bear  his  own  stoiy." 

There  was  another  pause,  at  the  end  of  which  Mr.  Hojm 
clapped  spurs  to  htf  horse,  and  said  he  must  be  riding  on. 
Margaret  oolled  him  back  for  a  moment,  to  ask  what  I 


wished  her  to  Ao  about  informing  Hester  of  the  state  of  affairs. 
Mr.  Hope  waa  disposed  to  UrS.  her  the  whole,  if  possible ;  but 
not  till  he  should  have  come  to  some  issue  with  Mr.  Rowland, 
He  hated  mysteries — any  concealments  in  families;  and  it  was 
due  both  to  Hester  and  to  himself  that  there  shouid  be  no  con- 
cealment of  important  affairs  from  her.  The  only  cautions  to 
be  observed  were,  to  save  her  from  suspense,  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  a  formal  telling  of  bad  news,  and  to  choose  an 
opportunity  when  she  might  have  time,  before  seeing  any  of 
the  Rowlands,  to  consider  the  prindples  which  should  regulate 
her  conduct  to  them,  that  she  might  do  herself  honour  by  the 
consistency  and  temper  of  which  she  was  capable  under  any 
circumstances,  when  she  was  only  allowed  time. 

This  was  settled,  and  he  rode  of  with  almioBt  hia  usual  gaiety 
of  air. 

He  saw  Mr.  Kowland  before  night.  The  next  day  but 
one,  a  travelling-carriage  from  Bhctley  was  seen  standing  at 
Mr.  Bowland's  door;  and  before  the  clock  struct  nine,  it  waa 
loaded  with  trunks  and  bandboxes,  and  crowded  with  people- 
As  it  drove  down  the  villc^e  street,  merry  little  faces  appeE^ed 
at  each  carriage  window.  Mr.  Rowland  was  on  the  box.  He 
was  going  to  take  his  family  to  Cheltenham  for  the  spring 
months.  Miss  Rowland  was  rather  delicate,  and  Deerbrook 
was  cold  in  March.  Mrs.  Enderby  was  left  behind ;  but  there 
was  Fhoabe  to  take  care  of  her ;  and  Mr.  Rowland  was  to 
return  as  soon  as  he  had  settled  his  family.  It  seemed 
rather  a  pity,  to  be  sure,  that  the  old  lady  had  been  moved 
out  of  her  own  honse  just  before  she  was  to  be  left  alone  in 
her  new  residence  ;  but,  between  Mr.  Rowland  and  her  maid, 
she  would  l^  taken  good  care  of;  and  the  family  would 
return  when  the  warm  weadier  set  in. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

DISCLOSURES. 


The  whole  village  seemed  relieved  by  the  departure  of  the 
Rowlands,  Mrs.  Grey,  who  bad  always  been  refused  admis- 
sion to  her  old  frind  on  one  pretence  or  another,  waa  joyfully 
welcomed  by  Phrabe,  and  was  plunged  into  all  the  deUghts  of 
neighbourly  chat  before  the  clock  struck  twelve,  on  the  very 
first  morning.     Fanny  and  Mary  Grey  voluntarily  offered  to 


go  to  Miss  Young,  now  that  they  were  her  only  pupils,  to 
Have  her  the  trouble  of  the  walk  to  the  schoolroom,  liiis 
tras  a  great  relief  to  Maria,  and  her  little  parlour  held  the 
three  very  nicely  ;  and  when  the  girls  had  sufficiently  admired 
the  screen  over  again, — their  father's  profile,  the  planets,  and 
the  Dargle,  they  settled  quite  as  well  aa  at  home.  There  was 
still  a  corner  left  for  cousin  Mai^aret,  when  she  chose  to 
come  with  her  German  books,  or  her  work,  and  her  useful 
remarks  on  what  they  were  doing.  No  immediate  conse- 
quences had  happened  to  Maria  from  her  plain-dealing  with 
Mr.  Rowland ;  and  she  was  quite  ready  to  enjoy  the  three 
months  of  freedom,  without  looking  too  anxiously  towards  the 
end  of  them.  The  very  gardener  at  the  Rowlands'  seemed  to 
bestir  himself  with  unusual  alacrity  to  put  the  garden  into 
spring  trim  ;  and  the  cook  and  housemaid  might  be  seen  over 
the  hedge,  walking  arm-in-arm  on  the  gravel  walks,  smelling  ' 
at  the  mezereon,  and  admiring  Miss  Anna's  border  of  yellow 
crocuses,  aa  the  gardener  said,  as  much  as  if  they  had  been 
fine  plants  out  of  a  conservatory.  The  birds  themselves 
seemed  to  begin  their  twittering  in  the  trees,  and  the  cows 
their  lowing  in  the  meadow,  from  the  hour  that  Mrs.  Rowland 
went  away.  In  other  words,  there  were  many  whom  that 
event  left  free  and  at  ease  to  observe  the  harmonies  of  nature, 
who  were  nsuaily  compelled  to  observe  only  the  lady,  and  the 
discords  of  her  household. 

It  -was  only  the  second  day  after  the  departure  of  the  family 
that  Margaret  took  her  seat  in  the  offered  comer  of  Maria's 
parlour.  She  Itud  down  her  book,  and  took  up  her  work, 
when  the  question  arose,  which  has  probably  interested  all 
intelligent  school-girls  for  many  a  year — What  made  so  many 
Athenians, — so  many,  that  there  must  have  been  some  wise 
and  good  men  among  them, — treat  such  a  person  as  Socrates 
in  the  way  they  did?  Margaret  was  quite  occupied  in 
admiring  the  sort  of  Socratic  method  with  which  Maria  drew 
out  from  the  minds  of  her  pupils  some  of  the  difficult 
philosophy  of  Opinion,  and  the  liberality  with  which  she 
allowed  for  the  distress  of  iieathen  moralists  at  having  the  sanc- 
tion of  Custom  broken,  op,  Ma.rgaret  was  thus  quite  occupied 
with  the  delight  of  seeing  a  great  subject  skilfully  let  down 
into  young  minds,  and  the  others  were  no  leas  busy  with  the 
subject  itself,  when  Mary  started,  and  said  it  made  her  jump 
to  see  Sydney  bring  Fairy  close  up  to  the  window.  Fanny 
imperiously  bade  her  mind  what  she  was  about,  and  '"* 
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Sydney  alone  :  bntyet,  in  a  minute  or  two,  Fanny's  own  eyea 

were  detected  wandering  into  the  yard  where  Sydney  still 
remained.  "He  ia  getting  Fairy  shod,"  she  said  in  a 
aoUloquizing  tone.  Every  one  laughed, — the  idea  of  shoeing 
a  fairy  was  so  ridiculous  ! — and  some  witticisms,  about  Bottom 
the  Weaver,  and  hia  ass's  head,  were  sported.  It  waa  evident 
that  Socrates  had  no  more  chance  this  day,  and  Maria  chuige4 
the  subject. 

"  Sydney  looks  very  touch  as  if  be  wanted  to  pome  in," 
observed  Mary. 

Sydney  did  particularly  wish  to  come  in  ;  but  he  saw  that 
cousin  Margaret  was  there  :  and  he  had  felt  an  unconquerable 
awe  of  cousin  Margaret  ever  since  the  day  of  hip  conveying 
her  over  the  ice.  So  he  stood  irresolutely  watching,  as  nail 
after  nail  was  driven  into  Fairy's  hoof,  casting  glances  every 
minute  at  the  window, 

"  Shall  I  see  what  he  wants?"  asked  Margaret,  perceiving 
that  lessons  would  not  go  on  till  Sydney  had  got  out  what  he 
wished  to  say.  "  May  I  open  the  window  for  a  momait, 
Maria,  to  speak  to  him?" 

"What  do  you  thipk?"  cried  Sydney,  taking  instant 
advantage  of  the  movement,  and  carrying  off  his  awkwardness 
by  whipping  the  window-sill  while  he  spoke.  "  What  do  you 
think  ?  Mr.  Enderby  is  come  by  the  coach  this  morning.  I 
Haw  him  myself;  and  you  might  have  met  our  Ben  carrying 
his  portmanteau  home  from  where  he  was  put  down,  half  an 
hour  ago.  We  '11  have  rare  sport,  if  he  stays  as  long  as  he  did 
last  summer.  I  do  believe,"  he  continued,  leaning  into  the 
room,  and  speaking  with  a  touch  of  his  mother's  mystery, 
"  he  would  have  oome  long  since  if  Mrs.  Sowland  had  not 
been  here.  I  wish  she  had  taken  herself  off  two  months  ago, 
and  then  I  might  have  had  a  ran  with  the  harriers  with  bim, 
as  he  promised  I  should." 

"  Now  you  have  said  just  a  little  too  much,  Sjrdney ;  so 
you  may  go,"  said  Maria.     "  Shut  down  the  windoW)  will 

It  was  well  for  Margaret  that  there  was  the  recess  of  Uie 
window  to  lean  in.  There  she  stood,  not  speaking  a  word. 
It  was  not  in  nature  for  Maria  to  refrain  from  casting  a  glance 
at  her, — which  glance  grew  into  a  look  of  intelligence, 

"  You  do  not  quite  wink  as  mamma  does,"  observed  Fanny ; 
"  but  I  know  very  well  what  you  mean,  Miss  Young." 

"  So  people  always  fancy  when  they  observe  upon  nothing, 
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or  upon  -mhtA  ^ey  know  notUng  about,  Fanny.  But  I 
thot^t  you  were  convinced,  some  time  ago,  that  yoa  should 
not  wateh  people's  countenances,  to  find  out  what  they  are 
thinking,  any  more  than    ■    ■'       " 

"I  ^ould  read  a  letter  they  are  writing,"  interrupted 
Fanny.  "Well,  I  b^  your  pardon,  MisB  Young  ;  but  I  really 
thought  I  saw  you  looUug  at  cousin  Margaret's  fkce.  How- 
ever, I  dare  eay  evsrybody  lupposes  the  Bame, — that  Mn 
£nderby  would  not  have  been  here  now  if  Mrs.  Rowland  had 
not  gone  away.  Tou  need  not  mind  Mary  and  me,  Miss 
Young;  you  know  we  hear  all  about  Mrs.  Rowland  at 
home." 

"  I  know  yoti  are  apt  to  fancy  that  you  understand  all  about 
Mrs.  Rowland,  my  dear ;  but  peihap  Mrs.  Rowland  herself 
might  hap|)en  to  dififer  from  you,  if  she  could  look  into  your 
mind.  It  IS  for  you  to  settle  With  yourself,  whether  you  Uiink 
she  Woold  be  satisfied  that  you  have  done  by  her  as  you  wonld 
have  her  do  by  you.  This  is  your  own  affair,  Fanny ;  so 
now,  without  any  one  trying  to  see  in  your  face  what  you 
think  of  yourself,  we  will  go  to  our  business." 

The  scratching  of  pens  in  the  exercise-books,  and  the 
turning  over  of  uie  dictionary,  now  proceeded  for  some  time 
in  profound  silence,  in  the  midst  of  which  Margaret  stole  back 
to  her  comer. 

"  There  goes  twelve  I"  softly  exclaimed  Mary.  "  Mamma 
said  we  might  go  with  her  to  call  at  cousin  Hester's,  if  we 
Were  home  and  ready  by  half-past  twelve.  We  shall  not 
have  nearly  done,  Miss  Tooug." 

Miss  Young  did  not  take  the  hint     She  only  taid — 

"Is  your  mamma  going  to  call  on  Mrs.  Hope?  Then, 
Margaret,  do  not  let  us  detain  you  here.  You  will  wish  to 
be  at  home,  I  am  sure." 

Never,  as  Maria  supposed,  had  Margaret  more  impatiently 
desired  to  be  at  home.  Though  accustomed  to  go  in  and  out 
of  Maria's  abode,  with  or  without  reason  assigned,  she  had  nut 
now  ventured  to  move,  though  the  little  room  felt  like  a 
prison.  An  awkward  consciousness  had  fixed  her  to  her  seat. 
Now,  however,  she  made  has  teto  depart,  promising  to  visit 
her  friend  again  very  soon.  The  little  girls  wanted  h»  to 
arrange  to  come  every  morning,  and  stoy  all  the  time  of 
lessons  :  but  Margaret  declined  making  any  such  engagement. 

As  she  went  home,  she  scarcely  raised  her  eyes,  for  fear  of 
seeing   him ;   and  yet  she  lingered  for  an  instant  at  her 


She  had  fully  aad  uncloubtingly  intended  to  tell  Hester  of 
Philip's  orriTal ;  but  when  she  had  taken  off  her  bonnet,  and 
settlrf  herself  beside  her  sister  in  the  drawing-room,  she 
fouad  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  open  the  subject.  "While 
she  was  meditating  upon  this,  the  entrance  of  the  Greys 
seemed  to  settle  the  matter.  Slie  supposed  they  would  make 
the  disclosure  for  her ;  but  she  soon  perceived  that  they  had 
not  heard  the  news,  Mrs.  Grey  went  on  quoting  Mrs.  Enderby 
and  Phffibe,  and  Sophia  remarked  on  the  forsaken  oonditioQ 
of  the  old  lady,  in  a  way  which  was  quite  incompatible  with 
any  knowledge  of  the  new  aspect  which  afiairs  had  assumed 
this  morning.  It  was  a  great  relief  to  Margaret  to  be  spared 
the  discussion  of  a  fact  on  which  so  much  was  to  be  said ; 
but  lo  !  in  the  midst  of  a  flow  of  talk  about  fomentations,  and 
the  best  kind  of  night-light  for  a  sick  room,  there  was  a  knock 
at  the  door,  every  stroke  of  which  was  recognised  to  a 
certainty  by  Margaret.  While  the  other  ladies  were  pushing 
back  their  chairs,  to  breitk  up  the  appearance  of  a  gossip,  and 
make  room  for  another  party  of  visitors,  Margaret  was  wholly 
occupied  with  contriving  to  sit  upright,  notwithstanding  the 
dimness  that  came  over  her  sight. 

It  was  he.  He  entered  the  room  quickly,  looked  taller  than 
ever,  as  Sophia,  thought  to  herself,  and  more  than  ever  like  a 
Polish  Count,  now  that  his  blue  great-coat  was  buttoned  up  to 
the  chin.  He  stopped  for  half  a  moment  on  seeing  ladies  in 
cloaks  and  bonnets,  and  then  came  forward,  and  shook  hands 
with  everybody.  Hester  observed  that  he  looked  full  at 
Mat^aret  as  he  held  out  his  hand  to  her  ;  but  Margaret  did 
not  see  this,  for,  though  she  commanded  herself  wonderfoUy, 
she  could  not  meet  his  eye.  Of  course,  he  was  asked  when  he 
arriTed,  and  had  to  answer  the  question,  and  also  the  remarks 
which  were  made  on  the  length  of  his  absence,  and  on  the 
expectations  of  everybody  in  Deerbrook  that  he  would  have 
visited  the  old  place  at  Christmas  or  New  Year.  He  was  then 
pitied  on  account  of  the  8talJ5  of  his  mother's  health.  To  this 
he  made  no  reply  whatever  ;  but  when  Mrs.  Grey  inquired 
how  he  found  Sirs.  Enderby,  he  briefly — somewhat  abruptly 
— answered  that  he  thought  her  very  ill.  It  was  equally 
impossible  for  Margaret  to  sit  totally  silent  while  aU  thb  wa8 
going  on,  and  to  address  herself  to  him :  she  therefore  kept 
up  some  conversation  with  Sophia  on  the  greenhouse,  and  the 
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fate  of  the  eveigreeiiB  in  the  shrubberj,  in  conaequence  of  the 
severity  of  the  frost  in  January — which  laurestinua  had  been 
lost,  and  how  the  arbatua  had  suffered,  and  how  long  it  would 
be  before  the  laurels  on  the  grass  oonld  grow  up  to  tlieir 
former  size  and  beauty.  While  Sophia  was  telling  that  the 
greenhouse  occupied  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  that  she  had 
therefore  turned  over  her  interest  ia  it  to  Sydney,  and  begged 
the  little  girls  to  divide  her  garden  between  them,  Mr.  Enderby 
was  seen  to  take  Hester  into  the  window,  and  after  remarking 
apon  the  snowdrops  beoeath,  to  speak  privately  to  her. 
Margaret  was  afraid  Mrs.  Grey  would  take  the  hint,  and  go 
away.  Her  presence  now  appeared  a  sort  of  protection,  which 
Mai^;aret  exerted  herself  to  retain,  by  not  allowing  the  con- 
versation to  flag.  She  need  not  have  feared ;  Mrs.  Grey 
was  turning  over  in  her  mind  how  she  might  best  introduce 
her  congratulations  on  Mr.  Enderby's  engagement,  and  her 
inquiries  after  Miss  Bruce's  welfare — topics  on  which  she 
conceived  that  good  manners  required  her  to  enter.  Mean- 
time, Mr,  Enderby  had  been  saying  to  Hester, 

"  Tou  will  excuse  the  offer  of  my  good  wishes  on  your 
settlement  here  being  briefly  and  hastily  made  ;  but  I  am  at 
this  moment  in  great  anxiety.     Is  Hope  at  home?" 

"  No:  he  ia  some  milea  off  in  the  country." 

"  Then  I  must  chaise  you  with  a  message  to  him.  I  think 
my  mother  very  ill ;  and  I  find  it  is  some  time  since  Hope  has 
seen  her.  WiU  you  beg  him  to  come  to  her  without  loss  of 
time,  when  he  returns?" 

"  Certmnly  ;  he  will  be  home  within  two  or  three  hours,  I 
have  no  doubt." 

"And  then  ask  him  whether  he  will  not  prescribe  a  visit 
from  you  to  mj  mother.  It  will  do  her  good,  I  am  confideat. 
You  know  she  is  all  alone  now  with  her  maid." 

"  I  tun  aware  of  that.  It  is  not  from  negligence  or  disinclina- 
tioD,  I  assure  you,  that  we  have  seen  so  little  of  Mrs.  Enderby 
for  some  time  past." 

"  I  know  it,  I  know  it,"  said  he,  shaking  his  head.  Then, 
after  a  pause — "  Shall  you  be  at  home  this  eveni:^  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"And  alone?" 

"Yes.     Will  you  come?" 

"  Thank  you ;  I  will  come  in  for  on  hour.  I  shall  then  hear 
Hope's  reportof  my  mother;  and — between  ourselves — I  want 
a  few  words  with  your  sister.    Can  you  manage  this  for  me?" 
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"No  doubt." 

He  was  gone  in  another  moment,  with  a  bow  to  the  whole 
party. 

"  Gone  I"  cried  Mrs,  Grey;  "and  I  have  not  said  a  #ord  to 
him  aboot  his  engagement  and  Misa  Bmce  I  How  very  odd 
he  mtiHt  think  iia,  Sophia  1" 

"  There  will  he  plenty  of  time  for  all  we  have  to  say," 
obaerved  Hester.  "  He  is  so  uneasy  about  his  modier,  I  see, 
that  he  will  not  leave  her  yet  awhile," 

Margaret  was  sure  she  perceived  in  her  sister's  beantiAil 
eye  and  lip  the  subtle  expression  of  amusement  that  they  bore 
when  a  gay  thought  was  in  her  mind,  or  When  her  neigh- 
bours were  setting  off  iu  speculation  on  a  wrong  scent, 

"  &at  half  the  grace  of  one's  good  wishes  is  m  their  being 
ofi^red  readily,"  said  Mrs.  Orey,  "as  I  was  saying  to  Sophia, 
the  other  day,  when  we  were  considering  whether  Mr.  Gtey 
should  not  write  to  Mr,  Enderby  with  our  congratulatitms. 
We  should  not  like  to  appear  backward  on  such  an  occasion, 
for  many  reasons.  WeU  noW,  my  dears ;  one  thing  more. 
You  must  come  to  tea  with  us  this  evening.  It  will  be  a 
mild  evening,  I  have  no  doubt ;  and  I  have  sent  to  Miss  Young, 
to  say  that  mj  sedan  will  bring  her  at  six  o'clock.  We  have 
quite  set  our  hearts  upon  having  you  for  a  sociable  evening." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Hester :  "  we  would  come  with  great 
pleasttre,  but  that  we  are  engaged." 

"  Engaged,  my  dear  I  Margaret  has  just  told  us  that  yoa 
have  no  engagement." 

*'  So  Margaret  thought :  but  we  are  engaged.  A  friend  of 
Mr.  Hope's  is  coming  to  spend  the  evening,  and  I  promised 
that  we  would  be  at  home." 

"Dear!"  said  Sophia;  "and  we  had  quite  set  our  hearts 
upon  your  coming," 

"  Cannot  you  bring  the  gentleman  wifli  you,  my  dear?  I  am 
sure  Mr.  Grey  will  be  happy  to  see  any  friend  of  Mr.  Hope's." 

"  Thank  you;  but  he  is  coming  on  business." 

"  Oh,  weU !  But  Margaret  can  be  spared,  surely.  I 
suppose  you  must  stay  and  make  tea,  my  dear.  It  would 
not  do,  I  know,  for  you  to  appear  to  neglect  your  husband's 
country  patients — particularly  in  the  present  state  of  affairs. 
But  Margaret  can  come,  surely.  Sydney  shall  step  for  her,  a 
little  before  six," 

"Oh  yes,"  said  Sophia;  "Mamaret  can  come.  The 
gentleman  can  have  no  business  with  her,  I  suppose," 
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Mai^sret  was  again  puzzled  with  the  fiin  that  lurked  in  the 
eye  and  Up.  She  had  been  passive  till  aow ;  but  seeing  Hester'a 
determination  that  she  should  not  go,  she  said  very  decidedly 
that  she  should  much  prefer  coming  some  evening  when  her 
brother  and  sicter  need  not  be  left  behiod. 

"  Mrs.  Grey  is  not  veiy  well  pleased,"  observed  Margaret, 
when  theif  visitors  were  gone.  "  Gould  not  you  have  been  a 
little  more  explicit  as  to  dia  gentleman,  whoever  he  may  be  ?  " 

"I  thought  it  better  not  to  aay  more,"  said  Hester,  now 
unable  to  help  stealing  a  glance  at  her  sister.  "  Our  visitor 
is  to  be  Mr.  Enderby.  He  is  so  uneasy  about  his  mother,  that 
my  husband  is  to  see  her  this  afternoon ;  and  Mr,  Enderby 
offers  to  come  in  the  evening,  to  discuss  her  case."  Aft«r  4 
slight  pause,  Hester  continu^— "  Sophia  was  veiy  positiva 
about  its  being  impossible  that  our  visitor  oould  have  any 
bneineu  with  yon — was  not  she?" 

"Oh,  Hester  1"  said  Mai^^Tet,  Imploringly,  with  her  eyea 
full  of  tears. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Hester,  remembering  how  ontel  this 
speech  might  appear  to  her  sister,  "  I  ought  not  to  speak  to 
you  front  uiy  own  habitual  disbelief  of  Mrs.  Bowlsnd's  news. 
I  will  go  away,  dear ;  only  just  saying,  first,  that  I  like  Philip's 
looks  very  well.  He  does  not  seem  happier  than  he  ought  to 
be,  while  his  mother  is  so  ill ;  nor  4oes  he  act  as  if  he  felt  he 
had  neglected  us,  his  old  triends.  As  my  husband  says,  we 
mutt  hear  his  own  story  before  we  judge  him." 

When  she  left  the  room,  Margaret  could  not  have  settled 
wil^  herself  whether  there  was  most  pain  or  pleasure  in  tha 
prospect  of  this  evening.  Five  minutes  before,  she  had 
belived  that  she  should  spend  it  at  the  Greys* — should  hear 
the  monotonous  hiss  of  the  urn,  which  seemed  to  take  up  its 
song,  every  time  she  went,  where  it  had  left  off  last — should 
see  Mrs.  Grey's  winks  from  behind  it—should  have  the  same 
sort  of  eake,  cut  by  Sophia  into  pieces  of  exactly  the  same 
size — ehould  hear  Sydney  told  to  be  quiet,  and  the  little  girls 
to  go  to  bed — should  have  to  play  Mrs.  Grey's  favourite 
waltH,  aoA  sing  Mr.  Grey's  favourite  song— and  at  last,  to 
refuse  a  glass  of  sherry  three  times  over,  and  come  away,  after 
hearing  mut^  wonder  expressed  that  the  evening  was  gone 
already,  Now,  instead  of  this,  there  was  to  be  Uie  fear  and 
conotraint  of  Philip's  presence,  so  unlike  what  that  had  ever  been 
before !— no  longer  gay,  easy,  and  delightful,  but  all  that  was 
awkward,     Ho  one  would  be  sure  of  what  the  others  were 
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mutual  feeKnga  being  so  changed.  Who  would  find  the  con- 
versation? What  could  be  talked  about  which  would  not 
bring  one  or  another  into  collision  with  Mrs.  Kowland  or 
Miss  Bruce?  But  yet,  there  would  be  his  presence,  and  with 
it,  bliss.  There  would  be  his  very  voice  ;  and  something  of 
his  thoughts  could  not  but  come  out.  She  was  better  pleased 
than  if  his  evening  was  to  be  spent  anywhere  else. 

Dinner  passed,  she  did  not  know  how,  except  that  her 
brother  thought  Mrs.  Enderby  not  materially  worse  than 
when  he  saw  her  last.  The  tea-tray  came  and  stood  an  hour 
— Mr.  Hope  being  evidently  restless  and  on  the  watch.  He 
said  at  last  that  it  would  be  better  to  get  tea  over  before 
Enderby  came ;  and  Margaret  repeated  "in  her  own  mind  that 
it  tvas  less  awkward ;  and  yet  she  was  disappointed.  The 
moment  the  table  was  cleared,  kia  knock  was  heard.  Ue 
would  not  have  tea:  he  had  been  making  his  mother's  tea, 
and  had  had  a  cup  with  her.  And  now,  what  was  Hope's 
judgment  on  her  staf«  of  health  ? 

The  gentlemen  had  scarcely  entered  upon  the  subject  when 
a  note  was  brought  in  for  Margaret.  Everything  made  her 
nervous;  but  the  purport  of  this  note  was  merely  to  aak  for  a 
book  which  she  had  promised  to  lend  Mrs.  Levitt.  As  she 
went  up  to  her  room  for  it,  she,  was  vexed  that  the  interrup- 
tion had  occurred  now  ;  and  was  heartily  angry  with  herself 
that  she  could  command  herself  no  better,  and  be  no  more  like 
other  people  than  she  fancied  she  bad  been  this  day.  "  There 
is  Hester,"  thought  she,  "  looking  nothing  less  than  meny, 
and  talking  about  whatever  occurs,  as  if  nothing  had  happened 
since  we  met  him  last;  while  I  sit,  feeling  like  a  fool,  widi  not 
a  word  to  say,  and  no  courage  to  say  it  if  I  had.  I  wonder 
whether  I  have  always  been  as  insignificant  and  dull  as  I 
have  seen  myself  to  be  to-day.  I  do  not  believe  I  ever 
thought  about  the  matter  before :  I  wish  I  could  forget  it 
now."  Notwithstanding  her  feeling  of  insignificance  in  the 
drawing-room,  however,  she  was  so  impatient  to  be  there 
again  that  her  hands  bumbled  with  eagerness  in  doing  up  the 
the  parcel  for  Mrs.  Levitt. 

When  she  re-entered  the  drawing-room,  Philip  was  there 
alone — standing  by  the  fire.  Margaret's  first  impulse  yraa  to 
retreat;  but  her  better  judgment  prevailed  in  time  to  intercept 
Ihe  act.     Philip  said, 

"  Mr.  and   Mrs.  Hope  have,  at  my  desire,  given  me  the 
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opportunity  of  speaking  to  you  alone.  Ton  must  not  refuse 
to  hear  what  I  have  to  say,  because  it  is  necessary  to  the 
Tindication  of  my  honour; — and  it  is  also  due  to  another 
person." 

Of  course,  Margaret  sat  down.  She  seemed  to  intend  to 
speak,  and  Philip  waited  to  hear  her;  but  no  words  came,  so 
he  went  on. 

"  You  have  been  told,  I  find,  tliat  1  have  been  for  some  time 
eng^ed  to  a  lady  who  is  now  at  Rome — Miss  Bruce.  How 
such  a  notion  originated,  we  need  not  inquire.  The  truth  ih, 
that  I  am  but  slightly  acquaint«^  with  Miss  Bruce,  and  that 
nothing  has  ever  occurred  which  could  warrant  such  a  use 
of  that  lady's  name.      I   heard  nothing  of  this  till  to-.day, 

"  Is  it  possible?"  breathed  Margaret. 

"  I  was  shocked  to  hear  of  it  from  my  poor  mother;  but 
infinitely  more  shocked — grieved  to  the  very  soul,  to  find  that 
you,  Margaret,  believed  it." 

"  How  could  we  help  it?     It  was  your  sister  who  told  us." 

"  What  does  my  sister  know  of  me  compared  with  you?  I 
thought — ^I  hoped — but  I  see  now  that  I  was  presumptuous — 
I  thought  that  you  knew  me  enough,  and  cared  for  me 
enough,  to  understand  my  mind,  and  trust  my  conduct 
through  whatever  you  might  hear  of  me  irom  others.  I  have 
been  deceived — I  mean  I  have  deceived  myself,  as  to  the 
relation  in  which  we  stand.  I  do  not  blame  you,  Margaret — 
that  is,  I  will  not  if  I  can  help  it — for  what  you  have  given 
credit  to  about  me  ;  but  I  did  not  think  you  would  have 
mortified  me  so  deeply." 

"  You  are  partly  wrong  now ;  you  are  unjust  at  this 
moment,"  replied  Margaret,  looking  up  with  some  spirit.  "  I 
do  not  wish  to  speak  of  Mrs.  Rowland — but  remember,  your 
mother  never  doubted  what  your  sister  said;  the  information 
was  given  in  such  a  way  as  left  almost  an  impossibility  of 
disbelief.  There  was  noting  to  set  gainst  the  most  positive 
assurances — nothing  from  you — not  a  word  to  any  of  your 
old  friends " 

"  And  there  was  I,  working  away  on  a  new  and  good  plan 
of  life,  living  for  you,  and  countiDg  the  weeks  and  days 
between  me  and  the  time  when  I  might  come  and  show  you 
what  your  power  over  me  had  enabled  mo  to  do — and  you 
were  all  the  while  despising  or  forgetting  me,  allowing  me  no 
means  of  defending  myself,  yielding  me  up  to  dishonour  with 
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a  mere  shake  of  Hxe  bead,  as  if  I  had  been  on  acquaintance  of 
two  or  three  ball-nighte.  It  is  clear  that  yaa  knew  my 
mind  no  better  than  I  now  find  I  knew  yours." 

"What  would  you  have  had  me  do?"  aaked  Margaret^ 
with  auch  voioe  as  she  had. 

"  I  believe  I  had  not  thought  of  that,"  said  Philip,  half- 
laughing.  "  I  only  felt  that  you  ought  to  have  truat^  me— . 
that  you  must  have  known  that  Z  loved  neither  Miss  Bruce, 
nor  any  one  but  you;  and  that  I  could  not  be  engaged  to  any 
am  while  I  loved  you. — Tell  ma  at  once,  Margaret~-did  I 
not  deserve  this  much  ttam  youP" 

"Ton  did,"  said  Margaret,  distinotlT.  "But  there  is 
another  way  of  viewing  the  whole,  which  does  not  eeem  to 
have  occurred  to  you.  I  have  been  to  blame,  perhaps;  but 
if  you  had  thought  of  the  other  possibility  — —  " 

"What  other?    Oh !  do  speak  plainly." 

"  I  must,  at  such  a  time  as  this.  If  I  could  not  think  you 
guilty,  I  might  fancy  myself  to  have  been  mistaken." 

"  And  did  you  fancy  so  ?  Did  you  suppose  I  aeither  loved 
you,  nor  meant  you  to  think  that  I  did  ?  " 

"  I  did  conclude  myself  mistaken." 

"  Oh,  Margaret  I  I  should  say— if  I  dared — that  sach  a 
thought— such  humility,  such  generosity— oould  come  of 
nothing  but  love." 

Margaret  made  no  reply.  They  understood  one  another 
too  completely  for  words.  Even  in  the  first  gush  of  joy,  there 
was  intense  bitterness  in  the  thought  of  what  Mai^aret  must 
have  suffered ;  and  Philip  vowed,  in  the  bottom  ^  his  soul, 
that  bis  whole  life  should  be  devoted  to  make  her  fbrget  it. 
He  could  have  cursed  his  sister  with  equal  energy. 

There  was  no  end  to  what  had  to  be  said.  FhUip  was 
impatient  to  tell  what  he  had  been  doing,  and  the  reasons  of 
the  whole  of  his  conduct.  Margaret's  views  had  become  hii 
own,  as  to  tbe  desultorineaa  of  the  life  he  had  hitherto  led. 
He  had  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  study  of  the  law, 
intending  to  prove  to  himself  and  to  her,  that  be  was  capable 
of  toil,  and  of  a  steady  aim  at  an  object  in  life,  before  he 
asked  her  to  decide  what  their  relation  to  each  other  was 
henceforth  to  be. 

"  Surely,"  eatd  he,  "  you  might  have  discovered  iMs  much 
from  my  letters  to  my  mother." 

"  And  how  were  we  to  know  what  was  in  yow  letten  to 
your  mother  ?  " 
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"  Bo  70a  meaa  fhat  yoa  hare  uot  read  or  heard  them  nil 
thia  time?" 

"  Not  a  word  for  these  three  months.  We  hare  icarcely 
seen  her  for  auaiy  weeks  past ;  and  tiien  she  merely  ahow«d 
OB  what  long  letters  you  wrote  hei." 

"And  they  were  all  written  for  you  I  She  told  tne,  the 
last  time  I  was  here,  that  she  could  keep  aodiliig  from 
yoa:  and,  relying  upon  her  words,  I  hare  supposed  tills  to  be 
B  medium  of  communication  between  us  throughout.  I  coold 
hare  no  other,  you  know.  When  did  my  mother  leare  off 
reading  my  lett^  to  yon?" 

"  From  the  week  you  went  away  last.  Mrs.  Rowland  came 
in  while  we  were  in  the  midst  of  one  ;  and  the  consequence 

"  That  you  have  been  in  the  dark  about  me  ever  since. 
Yoa  saw  that  I  did  write  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  hare  seen  most  of  the  post-marks— and  the  inte- 
riors— upside  down.  But  Mrs.  fiowland  was  always  there 
*-<ir  else  Phoebe." 

"And  hate  yntt  really  known  nothing  about  me  what- 
erer?" 

"  LitHe  GreoTge  told  me  that  you  had  lessons  to  learn,  rery 
hard  and  very  long,  and,  if  possible,  more  difficult  than  his." 

"  And  did  not  you  see  tiiea  that  I  was  acting  upoa  your 
views?" 

"  I  supposed  Miss  Bruce  might  have  had  &em  first." 

"Miss  Bruce  I"  he  cried,  in  atone  of  annoyance.  "  I  know 
nothing  of  Miss  Bnice's  riews  on  any  subject.  I  cannot 
conceire  how  my  sister  got  such  a  notion  into  her  head~— why 
she  selected  her." 

Margaret  was  going  to  mention  the  "  sisterly  affection " 
which  had  long  subsisted  between  Miss  Bruce  and  Mrs. 
Rowland,  according  to  the  latter  ;  but  it  occurred  to  her  that 
it  was  just  possible  that  Philip  might  not  be  alt<^ether  so 
indifferent  to  Miss  Brace  as  Miss  Bruce  was  to  him ;  and 
this  thought  sealed  her  lips. 

"  I  wonder  whether  Rowland  believed  it  all  the  time,"  said 
Philip:  "and  Hope?  It  was  nnworthyof  Hope's  judgment — 
of  his  faith — to  view  the  case  so  wrongly." 

I  wn  glad  you  are  beginning  to  be  angry  with  somebody 
else,"  said  Margaret.  "  Your  wrath  seemed  all  to  be  for  me  i 
but  your  old  friends,  eren  to  your  mother,  appear  to  hare 
had  no  doubt  about  the  matter." 
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"  There  is  an  excuse  for  them  -which  I  thought  joa  had 
not.  I  am  aa  altered  man,  Margaret — you  cannot  conceive 
how  altered  Bince  I  began  to  know  you.  They  judged  of  me 
by  what  I  was  once  ....  We  will  not  Bay  how  lately." 

"I  assure  you  I  do  not  forget  the  accounts  you  uaed  to 
g^ve  of  youraeif." 

"What  accounts?" 

"  Of  how  you  found  life  pleasant  enough  without  philosophy 
and  without  anything  to  do  ....  and  other  wise 
sayings  of  the  kind." 

"  It  is  by  such  things  that  those  who  knew  me  long  ago 
have  judged  me  lately — a  retribution  which  I  ought  not  to  com- 
plain of.  If  they  believed  me  fickle,  idle,  selfish,  it  is  all 
I  fair.  Oh  1  Mai^aret,  men  know  nodiing  of  morals  till  they 
I  know  women," 

"  Are  you  seridus  ?  " 

*'  I  am  solemnly  persuaded  of  it.  Happy  they  who  grow 
up  beside  mothers  and  sisters  whom  they  can  revere  I  But 
for  this,  almost  ail  men  would  be  without  earnestness  of  heart 
— without  3  moral  purpose — without  generosity,  while  tbey 
are  all  the  while  talking  of  honour.  It  was  so  with  me 
before  I  knew  yon.  I  am  feeble  enough,  and  selfish  enough 
yet,  God  knows  I  but  I  hope  still  to  prove  that  you  have 
made  a  man  of  me,  out  of  a  light,  selfish  ....  But 
what  right  have  I,  yon  may  think,  to  ask  you  to  rely  upon 
me,  when  I  have  so  lately  been  what  I  tell  you.  I  did  not 
mean  to  ask  yon  yet.  This  very  morning,  nothing  could  be 
inrlher  from  my  intentions.  I  do  not  know  how  long  I  should 
have  waited  before  I  should  have  dared.  My  sister  baa 
rendered  me  an  inestimable  service  amidst  all  tbe  mischief 
she  did  me.     I  thank  her.     Ah  1  Mai^aret,  you  smile  1" 

Margaret  smiled  again.  The  smile  owned  that  she  was 
thinking  the  same  thing  about  their  obligations  to  Mrs. 
Kowland. 

"  Whatever  you  might  have  said  to  me  this  evening,"  con- 
tinaed  Philip,  "  if  your  regard  for  me  bad  proved  to  have 
been  quite  overthrown — if  you  had  continued  to  despise  me, 
as  yoTl  must  have  done  at  times — I  should  still  have  blessed 
you,  all  my  life — I  should  have  worshipped  you,  as  the  being 
who  opened  a  new  world  to  me.  You  liiled  me  out  of 
a  life  of  trifling — of  trifling  which  I  thought  very  elegant  at 
the  time — trifling  with  my  own  time  and  faculties — trifling 
with  other  people's  serious  business — trifling  with  something 
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more  serioas  atill,  I  fear — with  their  feelings.  As  far  as  I 
remember,  I  thought  all  this  manly  and  refined  enough:  and 
hut  for  you,  I  should  have  thought  so  still.  You  early  opened 
my  eyes  to  all  the  meanness  and  gross  selfishness  of  such  a 
life :  and  if  yon  were  never  to  let  me  see  you  again,  I  heliere 
I  could  not  fall  back  into  the  delusion.  But  if  yoa  will  he 
the  guide  of  my  life " 

Margaret  sighed  deeply.  Even  at  this  moment  of  vital 
happiness,  her  thoughts  rested  on  her  sister.  She  remembered 
what  Hester's  anticipations  had  been,  in  prospect  of  having 
Edward  for  the  guide  of  her  life. 

"  I  frighten  you,  1  see,"  said  Philip,  "  with  my  confessions ; 
but,  be  the  consequences  •wba.t  they  may,  I  must  speak, 
Margaret.  If  you  despise  me,  I  must  do  you  the  justice,  and 
give  myself  the  consolation,  of  acknowledging  what  I  have 
been,  and  what  I  owe  to  you," 

"  It  is  not  that,"  said  Margaret.  "  Let  the  past  go.  Let  it 
be  forgotten  in  reaching  forward  to  better  things.  But  do  not 
let  na  be  confident  about  the  future.  I  have  seen  too  much  of 
that.  We  must  not  provide  for  disappointment.  Let  us  leave 
itdll  it  comes.  Surely,"  she  added,  with  a  gentle  smile,  "  we 
have  enough  for  the  present.     I  cannot  look  forward  yet." 

"  How  you  must  have  sufibred  1"  cried  Philip,  in  a  tone  of 
grief.  "  You  have  lost  some  of  your  confidence,  love.  You 
did  not  cling  to  the  present,  and  shrink  from  the  future  when 
.  .  .  .  Oh,  it  is  bitter,  even  now,  to  think,  that  while  I 
was  working  on,  in  hope  and  resolution,  you  were  suffering 
here,  making  it  a  duty  to  extinguish  your  regard  for  me,  I  all 
the  time  toiling  to  deserve  it — and  there  was  no  one  to  set  us 
right,  and  the  whole  world  in  league  to  divide  us.  " 

"  That  is  all  over  now." 

"  But  not  the  consequences,  Margaret.  They  have  shaken 
you  -.  they  have  made  you  know  doubt  and  fear." 

"  We  are  both  changed,  Philip.  We  are  older,  and  I  trust 
it  will  appear  that  we  are  wiser  than  we  were.  Yes,  older. 
There  are  times  in  one's  life  when  days  do  the  work  of  years ; 
and  our  days  have  been  of  that  kind.  You  have  discovered 
a  new  life,  and  my  wishes  and  expectations  are  much  altered. 
They  may  not  be  fewer,  or  less  bright,  but  they  are  very 
different." 

"  If  they  were  pure  from  fears " 

"  They  are  pure  from  fears.  At  this  moment  I  can  fear 
nothing.     We  have  beea  brought  together  by  the  uoquestiou- 
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able  ProrideniM  wUch  rules  oar  livef ;  toicl  this  ia  enough. 
The  present  is  all  right ;  and  die  Aitore,  which  is  to  come 
out  cj*  it,  will  be  all  right  in  its  way.  I  hare  no  feitr^— bnt  I 
do  not  want  to  anticipate.  This  hour  with  its  iatisfa«tiona,  is 
all  that  I  can  bear." 

Notwithstanding  thig,  and  Philip's  transport  is  learning  it, 
they  did  go  back,  again  and  again,  into  the  post ;  and  manj 
a  glance  did  they  cast  into  the  future.  There  was  no  end  to 
their  revelatioDs  of  the  oir«umatanoee  of  the  last  two  months, 
and  of  the  interior  history  which  belonged  to  them.  At  laat, 
the  burning  out  of  one  of  the  candles  startled  them  into  a 
lecolleotion  of  how  long  their  oonversatioa  had  lasted,  and  of 
the  suspense  in  which  Edward  and  Heater  had  been  kept 
Euderby  offered  to  go  and  tell  them  the  fact  which  they  must 
be  anticipating :  and,  aJVer  having  agreed  that  %i  one  else 
should  know  at  present — that  Misa  Brace's  name  should  be 
allowed  to  die  out  of  Deerbrook  speculatjona,  for  Mrs.  Bow- 
land's  sake,  before  any  other  was  put  in  its  place,  Philip  left 
his  Margaret,  and  went  into  the  bieokfast-room,  where  hii 
presence  was  not  wholly  unexpected. 

In  five  minutes,  Margaret  heard  the  hall-door  shut,  and,  in 
another  momrait,  her  brother  and  sister  caote  to  her.  Hestar't 
face  was  all  smiles  and  tears  :  her  mind  all  tumult  with  the 
vivid  reooUection  cf  her  own  ^st  hours  of  happy  hopeful 
love,  mingled  with  the  grie&  which  always  lay  heavy  within 
her,  and  with  that  warm  attachment  to  her  sister  which 
circumstances  occasionally  exalted  into  a  passion. 

"  We  ought  to  rejoioe  with  nothing  but  joy,  Mar^ret,"  sud 
she:  "  but  I  cannot  see  how  we  are  to  spare  yon.  I  do  not 
believe  I  can  hve  without  you." 

Her  husband  started  at  this  echo  of  the  thoughts  for  which 
he  was  at  the  moment  painhilly  rebuking  hiinaelf.  He  had 
nothing  to  say ;  but  gave  his  greeting  in  a  biotheirly  kiss, 
like  that  which  he  bad  oQered  on  his  marriage  with  her 
sister,  and  on  Ms  entrance  upon  his  home. 

"  How  quiet,  how  very  quiet  she  is  1"  «:teUimed  Hestar,  at 
Margaret  left  the  room,  afler  »  few  words  oa  the  evaita  of  the 
evening,  and  a  calm  good-night,  "  J  hope  it  is  all  rigbk  I 
hope  she  is  quite  satisfied. " 

"  Satisfied  is  the  wonl,"  eaid  her  husband.  "  People  ara 
quiet  when  they  are  relieved — calm  when  they  are  satined ; — 
people  like  Mai^aret.  It  ia  only  great  minds,  \  botievflk  which 
feel  teal  »atief«Jtian,"  ,         t.ougic 
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Hester  gave  Um  pain  by  h  deep  sigh.  Sbe  was  thinking 
how  seldom,  and  for  how  short  a  time,  she  had  ever  felt  reiS 
Batisfsction. 

"  And  how  often,  and  for  how  long,"  she  ssked,  "do  great 
mindB  fiad  themselves  in  that  heaven  ?  " 

"  By  the  blessing  of  God,  not  aeldom,  1  trust,"  replied  he  ; 
"  diough  not  BO  often  as,  by  obeying  their  natnie,  ther  might. 
Intellectual  Batiiifaction  is  perhaps  not  for  this  world,  except 
in  a  few  of  the  inspired  honra  of  the  Newtons  and  the  Bacons, 
who  are  sent  to  teach  what  the  human  intellect  is.  But  as  1 
often  as  a  great  mind  meets  with  full  moiul  sympathy — aS 
often  as  it  is  loved  in  retnm  for  love — as  often  as  it  confides 
itself  unreservedly  to  the  good  Power  which  bestowed  its 
ezietence,  and  appointed  all  its  attributes,  I  imagine  it  must 
repose  in  satisfaction." 

"  Then  satisfaction  ought  to  be  no  new  feeling  to  Margaret," 
said  Hester.  "  She  always  loves  every  one  :  she  meets  with 
sympathy  wherever  she  turns ;  and  I  believe  she  has  &itb 
enough  for  a  martyr,  without  knowing  it.  Ought  not  she— 
most  not  she,  have  c^n  felt  real  sati^action?" 

"Tea." 

"  I  wonder  you  dole  out  yonr  words  ^o  sparingly  abctnt 
rocb  a  being  as  Margaret,"  said  Hester,  resentfully,  "  I  can 
tell  you,  Edward,  though  you  take  so  coolly  the  privilege  of 
having  such  a  one  so  nearly  connected  with  you,  you  might 
search  the  world  in  vain  for  her  equal.  Tou  litUe  know  the 
wealth  of  her  heart  and  sotd,  Edward.  1  ask  you  whether 
she  does  not  deserve  to  feel  fiill  satisfaction  of  conscience  and 
affections,  and  you  just  answer  '  Tea,'  with  as  much  languor 
as  if  I  bad  asked  yon  whether  the  clock  has  struck  eleven 
yet  1  I  can  tell  you  this — I  have  said  in  my  own  heart,  and 
just  to  Morris,  nr  years,  that  the  happest  man  of  his  gene- 
ration will  be  he  who  hais  Marg^^  iat  a  wife  :  and  here  yon, 
who  onght  to  know  this,  give'  me  a  grudging  '  Tee,'  in  answer 
to  the  first  question,  arising  out'  of  my  teverence  for  Margaret, 
that  I  ever  asked  you !" 

"  You  mistake  me,"  replied  Hope,  in  a  tone  of  gentleness 
which  touched  het  very  soul.  "  One's  words  may  be  restrained 
by  reverence  as'  well  as  by  want  of  heart.  I  regard  Margaret 
with  a  reverence  which  I  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  put  into  words  for  your  conviction." 

"  Oh,  I  am  wrong — as  lalwaysaml"  cried  Hester.  "Tott 
must  forgive  me  again,  as  you  do  far,  far  too  often.    But  tell 
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ine,  Edward,  ougbt  not  Margaret's  hosbaad  to  be  tlie  haj^iest 
man  living?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Edward,  with  a  smile,    "Will  that  do  this  time?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  yes,"  replied  she — the  thought  passing  through 
her  mind,  that,  whether  or  not  her  husband  excepted  himself 
as  a  matter  of  course,  she  should  not  have  asked  a  question 
to  which  she  could  not  bear  all  possible  answers.  Even  if  he 
meant  that  Mai^aret's  husband  might  be  a  happier  man  than 
himself,  it  was  only  too  true.  As  quick  as  lightning  these 
thoughts  passed  through  her  mind,  and,  apparently  without 
apause,  she  went  on,  "And  now,  as  toEnderby — isheworthy 
to  be  this  happy  husband?     Does  he  deserre  her?" 

Mr.  Hope  did  pause  before  he  replied, 

"  I  think  we  had  better  dwell  as  httle  as  we  can  on  that 
point  of  the  story — not  becaose  I  am  afraid — (do  not  take 
fright  and  suppose  I  mean  more  thaa  I  say) — not  because  I 
am  afraid,  but  because  we  can  do  nothing,  discern  nothing, 
about  it.  Time  must  show  what  Enderby  is — or  rather,  what 
he  has  the  power  of  becoming.  Meanwhile,  the  thing  is 
settled.  They  love  and  have  promised,  and  are  happy.  Let 
us  shun  all  comparison  of  the  one  with  the  other  of  them, 
and  hope  everything  from  him." 

"  There  will  be  some  amusement,"  said  Hester,  after  a 
smiling  reverie,  "  in  having  this  secret  to  ourselves  for  a  time, 
while  all  the  rest  of  Deerbrook  is  so  busy  with  a  different 
idea  and  expectation.     How  will  Mrs.  Rowland  bear  it?" 

"  Mrs.  Grey  might  have  said  that,"  said  Hope,  laughing, 

"Well,  but  is  it  not  true?  Will  it  not  be  very  amusing  to 
see  the  circulation  of  stories  about  Miss  Bruce,  given  'from 
the  best  authority  ;'  and  to  have  all  manner  of  news  told  us 
about  Philip ;  and  to  watch  how  Mrs,  Rowland  will  get  out 
of  the  scrape  she  is  in  ?  Surely,  Edward,  you  are  not  above 
being  amused  with  all  this?" 

"  I  shall  be  best  pleased  when  it  is  all  over.  I  have  lived 
some  years  longer  than  you  in  Deerbrook,  and  have  had  more 
time  to  get  tired  of  its  mysteries  and  mistakes." 

"  For  your  comfort,  then,  it  cannot  be  long  before  all  is 
open  and  rightly  understood.  We  need  only  leave  Mrs.  Row- 
land time  to  extricate  herself,  1  suppose.  I  wonder  how  she 
will  manage  it." 

"  We  shall  be  taken  by  surprise  with  some  clever  device,  I 
dare  say.  It  is  a  pity  so  much  ingenuity  should  be  wasted  on 
misohid"."  ^         t ',oihjIc 
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CHAPTER  XXVU. 

A  UOESmo  IK  MABCH. 

Kaboabet  was  as  calm  as  Bbe  appeared  to  be.  To  a  nature 
like  bera,  blissful  repose  was  congeniaJ,  and  anxiety  both 
appeared  and  felt  unnatural.  la  her  there  was  no  weak 
wonder  that  Providence  had  blessed  her  as  she  felt  she  was 
blessed.  While  she  BafFcred,  she  concluded  with  certainty 
that  the  suffering  was  for  some  good  purpose ;  but  no  degree 
of  happiness  took  her  hy  surprise,  or  seemed  other  than  a 
natural  influence  shed  by  the  great  Parent  into  the  sotds  of 
his  children.  She  had  of  late  been  fearfully  shaken, — not  in 
her  faith,  but  in  her  serenity.  In  a  moment  this  experience 
appeared  like  a  sick  dream,  and  her  present  certainty  of  being 
beloved  spread  its  calm  over  her  lately-troubled  spirit,  some- 
what as  her  nightly  devotions  had  done  from  hsr  childhood 
upwards.  Even  now,  it  was  little  that  she  thought  of  herself : 
her  recovered  Philip  filled  her  mind — he  who  had  been  a 
stranger — who  had  been  living  in  a  world  of  which  she  could 
conceive  uotbiug — ^who  had  suddenly  vanished  from  her  com- 
panioDsbip,  as  if  an  earthquake  had  swallowed  him  up — and 
who  was  now  all  ber  own  again,  by  her  side,  and  to  be  lived 
for.  Amidst  this  security,  this  natural  and  delightful  state  of 
things,  that  restless  uneasiness — now  jealousy,  and  now  self- 
abasement — which  she  had  called  her  own  vanity  and  selfish- 
ness, disappeared,  and  she  felt  like  one  who  has  escaped  from 
the  boiTors  of  a  feverish  bed  into  the  cool  fragrant  airs  and 
mild  sunshine  of  the  early  morning.  Anxieties  soon  arose — 
gentle  doubts  expressing  tiiemselvcs  in  sell  sighs,  which  were 
so  endeared  by  the  love  from  which  they  sprang  that  she 
would  not  have  banished  them  if  she  could — anxieties  lest 
she  should  be  insufficient  for  Philip's  happiness,  lest  he  should 
overrate  the  peace  of  home,  which  she  now  knew  was  not  to 
be  looked  for  in  full  measure  there,  any  more  than  in  other 
scenes  of  human  probation.  Gentle  questionings  like  these 
there  were;  but  they  tended  rather  to  preserve  than  to  dis- 
turb her  calmness  of  spirit.  Misery  had  broken  ber  sleep  by 
night,  and  constrained  her  conduct  by  day.  Happy  love 
restored  her  at  once  to  her  natural  mood,  lulling  her  to  the 
deepest  rest  when  she  rested,  and  rendering  her  free  and  self- 
puseessed  in  all  the  employments  and  intercourses  of  life. 
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There  waa  one  person  who  muat  not  be  kept  waiting  for 
this  intetligeace  till  Mrs.  Rowland's  retnm — as  Margaret  told 
Philip — and  that  was  Maria.  Pliilip's  heart  was  now  fiver- 
flowing  with  kindness  towards  all  whom  Margaret  loved ;  and 
he  spoke  with  strong  interest  of  Maria,  of  her  virtues,  her 
misfortunes,  and  the  grace  and  promise  which  once  bloomed 

"  You  knew  her  before  her  nlisforttmes  thea  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  did: — that  was  the  time  when  I  di<l  tnow 
her;  for,  as  vou  may  perceive,  there  is  not  much  opportunity 
now.  And,  besides,  she  is  so  totally  changed,  that  I  do  not 
feel  sure  that  I  understand  her  ieelings — 1  am  too  mach  in 
awe  of  them  to  approach  her  veiy  nearly.  Oh  yes,  I  koew 
Maria  Young  once,  much  better  than  I  kuow  her  now." 

"  She  never  told  me  so.     How  very  strange  I" 

"  Does  she  ever  spee.'k  of  any  other  circumstance  of  hei 
prospKTOus  days  ?" 

"  That  is  true,  only  incidentally." 

"  Time  was,"  e^d  Fbilip,  "  when  some  boyish  dreams  con- 
nected themselves  with  Maria  Young — only  transiently,  and 
quite  at  the  bottom  of  my  own  fancy.  I  never  spoke  <^  them 
to  any  one  before,  nor  fully  acknowledged  them  to  myself. 
She  was  the  first  sensible  woman  I  ever  knew — the  first  who 
conveyed  to  me  any  conception  of  what  the  moral  nature  of  a 
Woman  may  be,  imder  fevourable  circumstances.  For  this  I 
am  under  great  obligations  to  her;  and  this  is  all  the  feeUng 
that  I  brought  out  of  our  intercourse.  It  might  possibly  have 
come  to  more,  but  that  I  dbliked  her  father  excessively,  and 
left  off  going  Uiere  on  that  account.  What  a  selfish  wretch  I 
was  in  those  days  I  1  can  hardly  believe  it  now ;  but  I  dis- 
tinctly remembCT  rejoicing,  on  hearing  of  her  accident,  that 
my  esteem  for  her  had  not  passed  into  a  warmer  feeling,  as  I 
should  then  have  suffered  so  much  on  her  account" 

"Is  it  possible?"  cried  Maigaret,  who,  in  the  midst  of  the 
unpleasant  feeling  excited  by  this  faet,  did  not  fail  to  remark 
to  herself  that  there  could  have  been  no  love  iu  such  a  case. 

"  I  ought,  for  my  own  sake,  however,  Margaret,  to  bbj  that 
Maria  Young  had  not  the  slightest  knowledge  of  her  inflnence 
over  me — superficial  and  transient  as  it  was.  I  never  con- 
veyed it  to  her  by  word  or  act ;  and  I  am  thankful  I  did  not 
— for  this  reason  among  many — that  I  am  now  perfectly  free 
to  show  her  all  the  kindness  she  deserves,  both  from  her  own 
merits,  and  from  her  being  a  beloved  frieitd  of  youn." 


Margaret  bad  no  doubt  of  Philip's  full  ooaviction  of  wliat 
he  w^  saying ;  but  she  waa  far  bosa  certaia  ihaX  he  was  not 
mistakea— that  4001^8  and  tones  might  not  have  oommmuoatej 
what  words  and  acta  had  be«Q  forbidden  to  convey,  Shfl 
thought  of  Maria'g  silence  about  her  foriaer  acquaintance  with 
Philip,  of  her  surprising  knowledge  of  his  thoughts  and  warn 
betraying  itself  to  a  vigilant  obserrer  through  the  most  trivial 
conversatioo,  and  of  her  confession  that  &ere  h^  been  an 
attachment  to  some  one :  and,  thinking  of  these  things,  he; 
heart  melted  within  her  for  her  friend.  She  silently  resolved 
upon  the  only  method  she  oould  think  of,  to  spare  her  feel- 
ings. She  would  write  the  news  of  this  engagement,  instead 
of  going  to  tell  it,  aa  tJie  had  intended.  She  wa«  oea£dent 
that  it  would  be  no  surprise  to  Maria;  but  If  aria  should 
have  tioie  and  solitude  in  which  to  reconcile  herself  to  it. 

What  was  to  be  done  about  Mrs.  Enderby  ?  She  had  been 
told  at  once,  on  Philip's  arrival,  that  it  was  all  a  mistake 
about  Miss  Bruce;  and  she  had  appeared  reheved  when  freed 
from  the  image  of  an  unknown  daughter-in-law.  Philip  and 
Margaret  agreed  that  they  must  deny  themselves  the  pleagnr^ 
of  revealing  the  rest  of  the  truth  to  her,  till  it  had  been  in^ 
fiicted  upon  Mrs.  Rowland.  Mis.  Enderby  would  never  bft 
able  to  keep  it  from  the  Greys ;  and  she  would  be  disturbed 
and  alarmed  in  the  expectation  of  the  scenes  which  nught 
ensue,  when  Mrs.  fiowl^d  should  discover  that  her  brother 
meant  to  choose  his  wife  for  himself,  instead  of  taking  one  of 
her  selection.  Mai^taret  must  go  and  see  his  mother  as  ofteii 
as  possible,  but  her  new  interest  in  her  old  friend  must  be 
concealed  for  the  present.  How  Margaret — motherless  for  bq 
many  long  years — felt  her  heart  yearn  towards  the  old  lady, 
who  seemed  to  be  everybody's  charge,  but  whom  she  felt  auiy 
to  be  a  sacred  object  of  her  care  I 

The  lovers  immediately  experienced  some  of  the  evila 
attendant  on  concealment,  in  the  difficulty  of  meeting  as  freely 
as  they  wished.  There  was  the  breakfast-room  at  Mr.  Hope's 
for  them ;  ai^,  by  a  little  managep^ent  on  the  part  of  brotiier 
and  sister,  a  branching  off  in  country  walks,  out  of  sight  of 
the  good  people  of  Deerbrook.  In  comply,  too,  they  wero 
always  together,  and  without  awkwardneas.  True  lovers  do 
not  want  to  talk  together  in  company ;  they  had  rather  not, 
It  if  enough  to  be  in  mutual  presence;  and  they  have  nothing 
to  say  at  such  times,  and  prefer  joining  in  what  everybody 
el«e  is  saying.    When  Philip  had  once  put  a  stop  to  alt  wa-. 


giatolationa  aboat  Mas  Brace,  by  earnestly  and  moot  respect- 
fully, tiiough  gailyi  releasing  that  lady'a  name  from,  all  con- 
nection wiUi  his  own,  no  further  awkwardness  remained.  He 
treated  the  affair  as  one  of  the  false  reports  which  are 
circulating  every  day,  and  left  it  for  his  sister  to  expl^  how 
she  bad  been  misled  by  it.  It  was  amusing  to  the  comer- 
house  faniilj  to  see  that  Mrs.  Grey  and  Sophia  insisted  on 
believing  that  either  Mr.  Enderby  was  a  rejected  lover  of 
Miss  Brace's,  or  that  it  had  been  an  engagement  which  was 
now  broken  off,  or  that  it  would  soon  be  an  engagement. 
The  gay  state  of  Enderby's  spirits  accorded  -beat  with  the 
latter  supposition;  but  this  gaiety  might  be  assumed,  to  cover 
bis  mortification.  Margaret  was  daily  made  a  listener  to  one 
or  other  of  these  suppositions. 

One  bright,  mild,  March  day,  Hester  and  Margaret  were 
accompanying  Philip  to  Mr.  Rowland's  to  call  on  Mre.  Enderby, 
when  they  met  Mr.  Rowland  in  the  street,— returned  the 
evening  before  from  Cheltenham. 

"  Ladies,  your  most  obedient ! "  said  he,  stopping  np  the 
path  before  them.  "  I  was  on  my  way  to  call  on  yon;  but  if 
you  will  step  in  to  see  Mrs.  Enderby,  we  can  have  our  chat 
there."  Ahd  he  at  once  offered  his  arm  to  Margaret,  bestow- 
ing a  meaning  smile  on  Hester.  As  soon  as  they  were  fairly 
on  their  way,  he  entered  at  once  on  the  complmientB  it  had 
been  his  errand  to  pay,  but  spoke  for  himself  ^one. 

"  I  did  not  write,"  said  he,  "  because  I  expected  to  deliver 
my  good  wishes  in  person  so  soon;  but  they  are  not  the  less 
hearty  for  being  a  little  delayed.  I  find,  however,  that  I  am 
still  beforehand  with  my  neigiiboura — that  even  Mrs.  Enderby 
does  not  know,  nor  laj  partner's  family.  All  in  good  time: 
but  I  am  sorry  for  this  mistake  about  the  lady.  It  is  rather 
awkward.  I  do  not  know  where  Mrs.  Rowland  got  her  in- 
formation, or  what  induced  her  to  rely  so  implicitly  upon  it. 
All  I  can  say  is,  that  I  duly  warned  her  to  be  sure  of  her 
news  before  she  regularly  announced  it.  Bat  I  believe  such 
reports — oftener  nnfonnded  than  true — have  been  the  annoy- 
ance of  young  people  ever  since  there  has  been  marriage  and 
giving  in  marriage.  We  have  all  suffered  in  our  turn,  I  dare 
say,  though  the  case  is  not  always  so  broad  an  one  as  this. — 
Come,  Mr.  Philip,  what  are  you  about  ?  Standing  there,  and 
keeping  the  ladies  standing  1  and  I  do  believe  you  have  not 
knocked.  Our  doors  do  not  open  of  themselves,  though  it  be 
to  let  in  the  most  welcome  guests  in  the  world.     Now,  ladies, 
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will  you  walk  in?    Ptilip  will  prepare  Mrs. Euderby  to 

expect  you  up-slairs;  and,  meanwhile,  let  me  Bhow  yon.  what 
a  splendid  joaquii  we  have  in  blow  here." 

The  day  was  so  mild,  and  the  sun  shone  into  the  house  bo  , 
pleasantly,  that  Mrs.  Enderby  had  been  permitted  to  leave  her 
chamber,  and  establish  herself  for  the  day  in  the  drawing- 
room.  There  she  waa  found  in  a  flutter  of  pleasure  at  the 
change  of  scene.  Matilda's  canary  sang  in  the  sunshine; 
Philip  had  filled  the  window  with  £owering  plants  for  his 
mother,  and  the  whole  room  was  fragrant  with  his  hyacinths. 
The  little  Greys  had  sent  Mrs.  Enderby  a  bunch  of  violets; 
Phtebe  had  made  bold,  while  the  gardener  was  at  breakfast, 
to  abstract  a  bough  from  the  almond  tree  on  the  grass;  and 
its  pink  blossoms  now  decked  the  mantel-piece.  These  things 
were  almost  too  much  for  the  old  lady.  Her  black  eyes 
looked  rather  too  bright,  and  her  pale  thin  face  twitched  when 
she  spoke.  She  talked  a  great  deal  about  the  goodness  of 
everybody  to  her,  and  said  it  was  almost  worth  while  being 
ever  so  iU  to  find  one's-self  so  kindly  regarded.  It  rejoiced 
her  to  see  her  friends  around  her  again  in  this  way.  It  was 
quite  a  meeting  of  friends  again.  If  only  her  dear  Priaoilla,  and 
tJie  sweet  children,  had  been  here  1 — it  was  a  great  drawback, 
certainly,  their  b^g  away,  but  she  hoped  tiiey  would  soon 
be  back;  if  they  had  been  here,  there  would  have  been  nothing 
left  to  wish.  Hester  asked  if  Mr.  Hope  had  visited  her  this 
morning.  She  had  rather  expected  to  meet  him  here,  and  had 
brought  something  for  him  which  he  had  wished  very  much 
to  have — a  letter  from  his  brother  in  India.  She  was  impa- 
tient till  it  was  in  his  hands.  Had  he  made  his  call,  or  might 
she  expect  him  presently  ?  Mrs.  Enderby  seemed  to  find 
difiScnlty  in  comprehending  the  question;  and  then  she  could 
not  recollect  whether  Mr.  Hope  had  paid  his  visit  this  morn- 
ing or  not.  She  grew  nervous  at  her  own  confusion  of  mind 
— talked  faster  than  ever;  and,  at  last,  when  the  canary  sang 
out  a  sudden  loud  strain,  she  burst  into  tears, 

"  We  are  too  much  for  her,"  said  Hester;  "let  us  go,  we 
have  been  very  wrong," 

"  Tes,  go,"  said  Philip,  "  and  send  Phcebe.  Yon  will  find 
your  yrtty  into  the  garden,  and  I  will  join  you  there  presently. 
Kowlaod,  you  will  go  with  them." 

Margaret  cast  a  beseeching  look  at  Philip,  and  he  gratefully 
permitted  her  to  stay.  Hester  carried  off  the  canary.  Mar- 
garet drew  down  the  blinds,   and   then  kneeled    by   Mrs. 
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Enderby,  aoothing  and  speaking  cheeriiilly  to  her,  vhile  teora, 
called  up  bj  a  stnmge  mixture  of  emotioDi,  were  raining 
down  her  cheeks,  Philip  atood  by  the  mant«l-piece,  weeping 
without  restraint;  the  firat  time  that  Margaret  had  ever  seen 
tears  from  him. 

"  I  am  a  silly  old  woman,"  said  Mrs.  Knderby,  half-laughing 
in  tie  midst  of  her  sobs.  "  Here  comes  PhtEbe — Phesbe,  1 
have  been  very  silly,  and  I  hardly  know  what  about,  I  deol&re. 
My  dearl"  she  exclumed  as  she  felt  tears  drop  upon  the 
huid  which  Margaret  was  chafing — "my  dear  Misa  Ib- 
botson— " 

"OhI  call  me  Margaret  1" 

"  But,  my  dear,  I  am  afraid  there  is  something  the  matter, 
after  all.     Something  has  happened." 

"  Oh,  dear  no,  ma'am  1"  said  Phoebe.  "  Only  we  don't  like 
to  see  you  in  this  way." 

"  There  is  nothingthe  matter,  I  assure  you,"  said  Margaret. 
"  We  were  too  much  for  you;  we  tired  you;  and  we  are  very 
aorry — that  is  aU.  But  &e  room  will  be  kept  quite  quiet  novr, 
and  you  will  soon  fee!  better." 

"  I  am  better,  my  dear,  thank  yon.  How  are  yon  sitting  so 
low?  Bless  me!  you  are  kneeling.  Fray,  my  dear,  rise.  To 
thipk  of  your  kneeling  to  take  care  of  me." 

"  GiTe  me  one  kiss,  and  I  will  rise,"  said  Margaret,  bending 
over  her.  It  was  a  hearty  kiss  which  Mrs.  Enderby  gave  her, 
for  the  old  lady  put  all  her  energy  into  it.  Margaret  rose 
satisfied;  she  felt  as  if  she  had  been  accepted  for  a  daughter. 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Enderby  appeared  disposed  to  shut  her 
eyes  and  Ue  quiet,  Philip  and  Margaret  withdrew,  leaving 
her  tJi  Phoebe's  care.  Arm-in'arm  they  sauntered  about  the 
walks,  till  they  came  upon  Hester  and  Mr.  Rowland,  iriio 
were  sitting  in  the  son,  under  the  shelter  of  an  ereigreen 
hedge. 

"Have  you  heard  nothing  of  my  husband  yet?"  asked 
Hester.  "  I  do  wish  he  would  come,  and  read  this  letter  from 
Erank." 

"  Her  imxiety  is  purely  disinterested,"  said  Margaret  to 
Philip.  "  There  can  be  nothing  about  her  ia  that  letter.  His 
greetinga  to  her  will  come  in  the  next." 

"  Edward  enjoys  Frank's  letters  above  everything,"  otoerred 
Hester, 

"  Suppose  you  go  in  next  door,  and  we  will  send  Hope  to  yon 
when  he  comes,"  said  Philip,  intending  thus  to  set  Mr.  Bow- 
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l&nd  free,  t6  dismisa  Hoeter,  and  have  Margaret  to  himself  for 
a  garden,  watk. 

"  The  Greys  are  sU  out  for  the  day,"  observed  Mr.  Bowland ; 
"  mjr  partner  and  all ;  and  this  must  be  my  excuge  to  you, 
ladies,  for  wishing  you  a  good  xooraing.  There  is  a  lighter  at 
the  whuf  down  tiiere,  whose  lading  waits  for  me," 

"Ay,go,"  saidFIiilip:  "we  have  detuned  you  long  enongh, 
Wa  mil  find  oar  way  by  some  means  into  the  Greys'  grounds, 
and  amuse  oureelves  there.  If  you  will  bid  one  of  youi'  people 
oall  ua  when  Hope  comes,  we  shall  hear." 

By  the  help  of  an  overturned  wheelbarrow,  and  some 
activity,  uid  at  the  expense  of  a  veiy  httle  detriment  to  the 
hedge,  the  ladies  were  presently  luided  on  Mr.  Grey's  terri- 
tories. By  common  consent,  the  three  directed  their  steps 
towardi  the  end  of  the  green  walk,  whence  might  be  seen  the 
prospect  of  which  the  sisters  were  never  tired.  A  purple  and 
golden  crocus  peeped  up  here  and  there  from  the  turf  of  this 
walk ;  there  was  a  wilderness  of  daffodils  on  either  side,  the 
blossoms  just  bursting  from  their  green  sheaths;  the  peri- 
winkle, with  its  starry  flowers  and  dark  shining  sprays,  over- 
ran the  borders ;  and  l^e  hedge  which  hounded  the  walk  was 
red  with  swollen  buds.  As  the  gazers  leaned  on  this  close- 
clipped,  compact  hedge,  they  overlooked  a  wide  extent  of 
country.  They  stood  on  a  sort  of  tnrrace,  and  below  them 
was  the  field  where  the  Greys'  pet  animals  were  wont  to 
range.  The  old  pony  trotted  towards  the  terrace,  as  if  ex- 
pecting notice.  Fanny's  and  Mary's  lambs  approached  and 
looked  up,  as  awaiting  something  good.  Philip  amused  him- 
self and  them  with  odd  noises,  but  had  nothing  better  fot 
tbem;  and  so  they  soon  scampered  off,  the  pony  throwing  out 
his  hind  legs  as  if  in  indignation  at  his  bad  entertainment. 
Beyond  this  field,  a  few  white  cottages,  in  the  rear  of  the 
village,  peeped  out  from  the  lanes,  a,nd  seemed  to  flit  down 
to  rest  in  the  meadows,  so  profound  was  the  repose  which  they 
seemed  to  express.  The  river  wound  quietly  through  the 
green  level,  filling  its  channel,  and  looking  pearly  luder  the 
light  spring .  sky ;  and  behind  it  the  woods  uprose,  their 
softened  mssses  and  outlines  jiro^esying  of  leafy  summer 
shades.  Kear  at  hand  the  air  was  alive  with  twitterings : 
a&i-  off,  nainre  seemed  asleep,  and  nothing  was  seen  to  move 
but  the  broad  sul  of  a  wherry,  and  a  diminished  figure 
of  a  man  beside  his  horse,  bush-hkrrowing  in  a  distant  green 
field. 

b2 
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Hester  judged  rightly  that  the  lovers  would  like  to  hare  this 
scene  tathemselTeB;  and  having  surveyed  it  with  that  sigh  of 
delight  with  which  Spring  causes  the  heart  to  swell,  she  softly 
stole  away,  and  sauntered  down  the  green  walk.  She  proceeded 
till  she  reached  a  bench,  whence  she  could  gaze  upon  the  gray 
old  church  tower,  rising  between  the  intervening  trees,  and  at 
the  eamo  time  overlook  Mr.  Rowland's  garden.  She  had  not 
sat  many  minutes  before  her  husband  leaped  the  hedge,  and 
bounded  over  the  grass  towards  her. 

"  What  news?"  cried  he,  "  There  is  good  news  in  your 
face." 

"  There  is  good  news  in  my  bag,  I  trust."  And  she  produced 
t^e  large  square  epistle,  marked  "  ^f>ip  letter"  in  those  red  cha- 
racters which  have  a  peculiar  power  of  making  the  heart  beaL 
She  did  not  wonder  that  her  husband  changed  colour  as  she  held 
up  the  letter.  She  knew  that  the  arrival  of  news  from  Frank 
was  a  great  event  in  life  to  Edward.  She  gloried  in  being,  for 
the  first  time,  the  medium  through  which  this  rare  pleasure 
reached  him  ;  and  she  longed  to  share,  for  the  first  time,  the 
confidence  of  a  brother.  Margaret  had  for  some  months 
reposed  upon  the  possession  of  a  brother :  she  was  now  to 
have  the  same  privilege.  She  made  room  upon  the  bench  for 
her  husband,  and  proposed  to  lose  no  time  in  reading  ihe 
letter  together.  But  Hope  did  not  sit  down,  though,  from  his 
agitation,  she  would  have  supposed  him  glad  of  a  seat.  He 
said  he  would  read  in  the  shrubbery,  and  walked  slowly 
away,  breaking  the  seal  as  he  went.  Hester  was  rather  dis- 
conceri^ed ;  but  she  suppressed  her  disappointment,  begged 
him  to  take  advantage  of  the  bench,  and  herself  retired  into 
the  orchard  while  he  read  his  epistle.  There,  as  she  stood 
apparently  amusing  herself  by  the  pond,  wiping  away  a  tear 
or  two  which  would  have  way,  she  little  imagined  what  agony 
her  husband  was  enduring  from  this  letter,  which  she  was 
supposing  must  make  his  heart  overflow  with  pleasure.  The 
letter  was  half  full  of  reply  to  Edward's  account  of  Mai^aret, 
in  his  epistle  of  last  June — of  raillery  about  her,  of  intreaty 
that  Edward  would  ^^ve  him  such  a  sister-in-law,  and  of 
intimations  that  nothing  could  be  more  apparent  thou  that 
the  whole  rich  treasure  of  his  heart's  love  was  Margaret's 
own.  Hope's  soul  sickened  as  he  read,  with  that  deadly 
sickness  which  he  had  believed  was  past :  but  Lost  Jane,  with 
its  delights  and  opening  love,  was  too  suddenly,  and  too 
vividly,  re-awakened  ia  his  memory  and  im^ination.     The 
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Margaret  of  yesterday,  of  last  month,  he  tmsted  he  bad 
arrived  at  r^arding  aa  a  aister ;  not  so  the  Margaret  of  last 
rammer.  la  rain  he  repeated,  again  and  again,  to  himself, 
that  he  had  expected  this — that  he  always  knew  it  most 
come — that  this  wab  the  very  thing,  and  no  more,  that  he  had 
been  dreading  for  half  a  year  past — that  it  was  orer  now— 
that  he  ought  to  rejoice  that  he  held  in  his  hand  the  last 
witness  and  reminder  of  the  mistake  of  his  life.  In  vain  did 
he  repeat  to  himself  these  reasonable  things — these  satiefac- 
tory  truths.  They  did  not  still  the  throbbing  of  his  brain, 
or  relieve  the  agony  of  his  spirit ; — an  agony  nnder  which  he 
could  almost  have  cnrsed  the  hilarity  of  his  brother  as  levity, 
and  his  hearty  afiection  as  cruel  mockery.  He  recovered 
some  breath  and  composure  when  he  read  the  latter  half  of 
Frank's  volume  of  commonication ;  and,  before  he  had 
finished  it,  the  sound  of  distant  footsteps  fell  upon  his  excited 
ear.  He  knew  they  were  coming — the  three  who  would  be 
friH  of  expectation  as  to  what  he  should  have  to  tell  them 
from  India.     It  was  they,  walking  very  slowly,  as  if  waiting 

"Come!"  said  he,  starting  up,  and  going  to  meet  them, 
"  Now,  to  the  green  walk — we  shall  be  quiet  there — and  I 
will  read  you  all  about  Frank." 

He  did  read  them  all  about  Frank — all  the  last  half  of  the 
lettet^— Hester  hanging  on  his  arm,  and  Phihp  and  Margaret 
listening,  as  if  they  were  takii^  in  their  share  of  family  news. 
When  it  was  done,  and  some  one  stud  it  was  time  to  be  turning 
homewards,  Hope  disengaged  his  arm  from  Hester,  and  ran 
off,  saying  that  he  would  report  of  Mrs.  Enderhy  to  Mr. 
Rowland  in  the  office,  and  meet  them  before  they  should  be 
out  of  the  shrubbery.  He  did  so  ;  but  he  first  ti»k  his  way 
round  by  a  fence  which  was  undergoing  the  operation  of 
tarring,  thrust  Frank's  letter  into  the  tire  over  which  the  tar 
was  heating,  and  saw  every  inch  of  it  consumed  before  he 
proceeded.  When  he  regained  his  party,  Hester  took  hia  arm, 
and  turned  once  more  towards  the  shrubbery,  saying — 

"  We  have  plenty  of  time,  and  I  am  not  at  all  tired :  so 
now  read  me  the  rest." 

"  My  love,  I  have  read  jron  all  I  can," 

Hester  stopped  short,  and  with  fiashing  eyes,  whose  fire 
was  scarcely  dimmed  by  her  tears,  cried — 

"  Do  you  mean  to  give  me  no  more  of  your  confidence  than 
others  ?    Is  your  wife " 
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'    "  My  dear,  it  ib  not  m;  confidence  :  it  is  Frank's." 

"  And  is  not  Frank  my  brother?     He  is  nothing  t«  them." 

"  He  was  not  your  brother  when  this  letter  was  written, 
nor  did  he  know  that  he  should  ever  be  so.  Consider  this 
ktter  as  one  of  old  time — as  belonging  to  the  antiquity  of 
our  separate  livee,  I  hope  there  will  never  be  another  letter 
&oin  Frank,  or  anybody  else  (out  of  the  range  of  my  pr»- 
feggional  affairs)  whose  oontents  will  not  be  as  muoh  yours  as 
mine.  This  must  satisfy  you  now,  Hester ;  fpr  I  can  teU  yoa 
no  more.     This  ought  to  satisfy  you." 

"  It  does  not  satisfy  me.  I  never  will  be  satisfied  with 
giving  all,  and  having  nothing  in  return,  I  have  given  yon 
all.  Not  a  thought  has  there  been  in  my  heart  about  Mar- 
garet, Irom  the  day  we  married,  that  I  have  not  imparted  to 
you.     Has  it  not  been  so  ?  " 

"I  believe  it,  and  I  thank  you  for  it." 

"  And  what  is  it  to  yoa  to  have  a  sister — you  who  have 
always  had  sisters — what  is  it  to  you,  in  comparison  with  my 
longing  to  Lave  a  brother?  And  now  yon  make  him  no 
more  mine  than  he  is  Margaret's  and  PhQip's.  He  himself, 
if  he  has  the  heart  of  a  brother,  would  cry  cut  upon  yoa  for 
disBppoindng  me." 

"  I  can  allow  for  your  feehngs,  Hester.  I  have  known  too 
well  what  disappointment  is,  not  tc  feel  for  you.  But  here 
the  fault  is  not  mine." 

"  Whose  is  it  then  ?  It  is  to  be  chained  upon  Froridenee, 
I  suppose,  like  most  of  our  evils." 

"  No,  Hester  ;  I  charge  it  upon  you.  The  disappointment 
was  unavoidable  ;  bat  the  sting  of  it  lies  in  yourself.  You 
are  unreasonable.  It  is  at  your  own  request  that  I  remind 
you  to  be  reasonable." 

"And  when  was  that  request  made?  When  I  believed 
that  you  would  hold  me  your  friend — that  no  others  were  to 
come  near  my  place  in  your  confidence — that  all  you  cared 
for  was  to  be  equally  mine — that  your  brother  himself  was  to 
be  my  brother.  It  was  when  you  promised  me  these  tilings 
that  I  put  my  conscience  and  my  feelings  into  your  char^ 
But  now  all  that  ia  over.  You  are  a*  much  alone  in  your 
own  soul  as  ever,  and  I  am  thrust  out  from  it  as  if  you  were 
like  other  men.  .      Oh  I "  she  cried,  covering  her  &ce 

with  her  hands,  "  call  me  your  housekeeper  at  onoe — for  I 
am  not  your  wife — and  br^the  not  upon  my  oonsoience— ' 
look  not  into  my  heart — ^for  what  axe  th^  to  yon  ?  I  nolaim 
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from  yoa,  ai  yonr  serrant,  the  power  I  gave  yva  over  atj  souli 
when  I  suppoeed  1  wan  to  b^  your  wife." 

"  Now  yoa  must  hear  me,  Healer.  Sit  down ;  for  youl 
•Huiuut  Btend  under  the  tempest  of  your  own  feelingf .  Now/ 
what  are  the  facta  out  of  which  aU  this  haa  arisen  ?  I  have 
had  a  letter,  'written  before  we  were  known  to  be  engaged, 
contaioiiig  aometbing  which  is  confided  to  my  hononr.  We 
had  both  rather  that  sach  had  not  been  the  case.  Would 
yon  now  have  me  violate  my  honour?  Let  ua  hwe  done. 
The  suppo»tion  ia  too  ridiooloas." 

"  But  the  manner,"  pleaded  Hester.  "  It  ia  not  eurioaity 
about  the  letter.  I  care  nothing  if  it  contained  the  afeirs  of 
twenty  nations.  But,  oh  I  your  manner  was  cruel.  If  yoa 
loved  me  as  you  once  did,  you  could  not  treat  me  exactly  as 
yuu  treat  Margaret  and  Philip.  Yon  do  not  love  me  as  you 
once  did.  .  .  You  do  not  answer  me,"  she  ooatinaed  in 
a  tone  of  wretchedoess.  "  Nay,  do  act  answer  me  now.  It 
will  not  aatisfy  me  to  hear  you  say  upon  compulBJon  that  you 
love  me.  Ahl  I  had  Margaret  once;  and  once  I  bad  you. 
Philip  haa  taken  laj  Margaret  from  me ;  and  if  you  deapiae 
me,  I  will  lie  down  and  die." 

"  Fear  not!"  aaid  Hope,  with  great  solemnity,  "  While  I 
live  you  ahall  be  honoured,  and  have  such  rest  aa  you  will 
allow  to  your  own  heart  But  do  you  not  aee  that  yon  have 
now  been  distrusting  me — not.  I  you?  Shall  I  begin  to 
question  whether  you  love  me?  Could  you  complain  of 
injustice  if  I  did,  when  you  have  been  tempting  my  honour, 
insulting  my  trust  in  you,  and  wounding  my  aoul  ?  Ia  this 
the  love  you  imagine  I  cannot  estimate  and  return  ?  Thia  is 
madness,  Hester.  Bouse  youraelf  from  it.  Waken  up  the  moat 
generoua  part  of  yourself.   We  shall  both  have  need  of  it  all." 

*'  Oh,  God !  what  do  you  intend  ?  Consider  again,  before 
yon  break  my  heart,  if  you  mean  to  say  that  we  must  .  .  . 
Edward  1  forgive  me,  Edward  I" 

"  I  mean  to  say  that  we  must  support  each  other  under 
troubles  of  God's  sending,  instead  of  creating  woea  of  our  own." 

"  Support  each  other  I     Thank  Heaven ! " 

*'  I  aee  how  your  spirit  rousea  itself  at  the  first  sound  of 
threatening  from  without.  I  knew  it  would.  Bough  and 
trying  times  are  comiog,  love,  and  I  must  have  your  support 
Trouble  is  coming — daily  and  hourly  annoyance,  and  no  end 
of  it  that  I  can  see :  and  poverty,  perhaps,  instead  of  the  ease 
to  which  we  looked  forwE^  when  you  married  me.     I  do  not 
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ask  you  wlictlier  yoa  can  bear  these  things,  for  I  tuov  yoU 
csa.     I  shall  look  to  you  to  help  ine  to  keep  my  temper." 

"  Are  yon  not  mocking  me?"  doubtfully  whispered  Hester, 

*'  No,  raj  lore,"  her  hasband  replied,  looking  calmly  in  her 
iace,     "  I  know  yon  to  be  a  friend  made  for  adversity," 

"  Let  it  come,  then  I"  exclaimed  she.  And  she  felt  herself 
on  the  threshold  of  a  new  life,  in  which  all  the  past  might  yet 
be  redeemed. 

They  soon  rejoined  Mai^ret,  and  vent  home  to  relate  and 
to  hear  what  new  threats  the  day  had  disclosed. 


CHAPTER  XXVHI. 

DEEBBBOOK  COMMOTIONS. 


AuoKO  many  Ti^;ue  threats,  there  was  one  pretty  definite 
menace  which  had  encountered  Hope  from  various  quarters  of 
Hate.  By  whose  agency,  and  by  what  means,  he  did  not  know, 
but  he  apprehended  a  design  to  supplant  him  in  his  practice. 
There  was  something  more  meant  Uian  that  Mr.  Foster  from 
Blickley  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  village.  Hope 
imagined  ^at  there  was  a  looking  forward  to  somebody  ebe, 
who  was  to  cure  all  maladies  as  soon  as  they  appeared,  and 
keep  death  at  a  distance  from  Deerbrook.  It  seemed  to  be 
among  the  poor  people  chie£y  that  snch  an  expectation 
prevailed.  Philip  was  sure  that  Mr,  Rowland  knew  nodiing 
of  it,  nor  Mrs.  Enderby.  Mr.  Grey,  when  spoken  to,  did  not 
believe  it,  but  would  quietly  and  discreetly  inquire.  Mrs.  Grey 
was  sure  that  ihe  Deerbrook  people  would  not  venture  to 
discountenance  altogether  any  one  who  had  married  into  their 
connection  so  decidedly.  Her  young  folks  were  to  hear 
nothing  of  the  matter,  aa  it  would  not  do  to  propagate  an  idea 
which  might  bring  ahout  its  own  accomplishment. 

At  the  almshouses  to-day,  the  threat  had  been  spoken 
plainly  enough  ;  and  Hope  had  found  his  visit  there  a  very 
unpleasant  one.  It  had  been  wholly  disagreeable.  When 
wi^in  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  houses,  a  stone  had  "been 
thrown  at  him  from  behind  a  hedge.  It  narrowly  missed 
him.  A  little  further  on,  there  was  another,  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road.  This  indication  was  not  to  be 
mistaken.  Hope  leaped  his  horse  over  a  gate,  and  rode  about 
the  field,  to  discover  who  had  attacked  him.  For  some  time 
he  could  see  no  one ;  but,  on  looking  more  closely  to  the  fence, 
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Le  saw  signs  in  one  part  that  hedg^g  was  going  on.  As  lie 
approached  the  epoC,  a  labourer  rose  up  from  ^e  ditch,  and 
was  suddenly  very  busy  at  his  work.  He  looked  stupid,  and 
denied  having  thrown  any  atones,  but  admitted  that  diere  was 
nobody  else  in  the  field  that  he  knew  of.  Further  on,  more 
stones  were  thrown :  it  was  evidently  a  conspiracy  ;  but 
Hope  could  find  no  one  to  call  to  account  for  it  but  an  old 
woman  in  one  case,  and  two  boys  in  another. — As  he  rode  ap' 
to  the  almshouse;,  the  aged  inmates  came  out  to  their  doors, 
or  looked  from  their  fanciful  Gothic  windows,  with  every 
indication  of  displeasure  in  their  faces  and  manner.  The  old 
women  shook  their  heads  at  him,  and  some  their  fists ;  the  oM 
men  shook  their  sticks  at  him.  He  stopped  to  speak  to  one 
man  of  eighty-three,  who  was  sitting  in  the  sun  at  his  door; 
but  he  could  get  no  answer  out  of  him,  nothing  but  growls 
about  the  doctor  being  a  pretty  doctor  not  to  have  mended  his 
patient's  eye-sight  yet.  Not  a  bit  better  could  he  see  now 
than  he  could  a  year  ago,  with  all  the  doctoring  he  had  had : 
and  now  the  gentlenutn  would  not  try  anything  more  1  A 
pretty  doctor,  indeed  I  But  it  would  not  be  long  before  there 
woi^d  be  another  who  would  cure  poor  people's  eyes  as  if  they 
were  rich:  and  poor  people's  eyes  were  as  precious  to  them  as 
rich  people's. — He  next  went  into  a  house  where  an  aged 
woman  was  confined  to  bed  with  rheumatism;  but  her  gossips 
stopped  him  in  t^e  middle  of  the  room,  and  would  not  let  him 
approach  her,  for  fear  he  should  be  her  death.  As  she  had 
been  lying  awake  the  night  before,  she  had  heard  her  deceased 
husband's  shoes  dance  of  their  own  accord  in  the  closet;  and 
this  was  a  sign  that  something  was  going  to  happen  to 
somebody.  She  thought  of  the  doctor  at  the  time,  and  prayed 
that  he  might  be  kept  Irom  coming  near  her  ;  for  she  knew 
he  would  be  the  death  of  her,  somehow,  as  he  had  been  of 
other  folks.  So  Hope  was  obliged  to  leave  her  and  her 
rheumatism  to  the  gossips.  The  particular  object  of  his  visit 
to  the  place  to-day,  however,  was  a  little  girl,  a  grandchild  of 
one  of  the  pensioners,  admitted  by  special  iavour  into  the 
establishment.  This  girl  had  smali-pox,  and  her  case  was  a 
severe  one.  Hope  was  admitted  with  unwillingness  even  to 
her,  and  was  obliged  to  assume  his  ultimate  degree  of  peremp- 
torinesB  of  manner  with  her  nurses.  He  found  her  muffled 
up  about  the  head  with  flannel,  and  with  a  slice  of  fat  bacon, 
folded  in  flannel,  tied  about  her  throat,-^a  means  considered 
a  specific  for  small-pox  in  some  regions.    The  discardiog  of 
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tlie  flannel  and  bacon,  of  coone,  caused  great  offence;  and 
there  was  but  too  mucb  reason  to  fear  tiiat  all  his  diiectiona 
as  to  the  management  of  the  girl  would  be  obserred  bf  con- 
traiies,  the  moment  hia  back  waa  tunied.  He  had  loi^  ago 
found  ezpiaDation  and  ai^wnent  to  be  nseless.  All  that  be 
could  do  was,  to  declare  anthoritatively,  that  if  his  direotionB 
were  not  followed,  the  girl  would  die,  and  her  death  would 
lie  at  the  door  of  her  nunes ;  that,  in  that  case,  he  expected 
some  of  the  people  about  her  would  be  ill  after  her;  but  that 
if  he  wai  obeyed,  he  tmsted  she  might  get  through,  and 
nobodjr  else  be  the  worse.  Almost  before  he  waa  out  of  the 
honae,  another  slice  of  fat  bacon  was  out,  and  the  dannels  put 
to  the  fire  to  beat  again. 

Hope  mounted  hu  horse  to  depart,  jnst  at  the  hour  when 
the  labourers  wen  at  their  dinners  in  all  the  cottages  around. 
They  poured  out  to  stare  at  him,  some  shouting  that  ther^ 
should  not  have  Hra  long  to  look  at,  as  they  would  get  abetter 
doctor  soon.  Some  sent  their  dogs  yelping  at  hia  horsed 
heeia,  and  others  vented  wrath  or  jokes  about  churchyards. 
Soon  after  he  had  left  the  noise  behind  him,  be  met  ^ 
William  Hunttir,  riding,  attended  by  his  groom.  Hope  stopped 
him,  tnabi-ng  it  his  apology  that  Sir  William  might  aid  in 
saving  the  life  of  a  patient  in  whom  he  waa  much  interested. 
He  told  the  story  of  the  small-pox,  of  the  rural  method  rf 
treating  it  with  which  he  bad  to  contend,  and  proposed  that 
Sir  William  ehoold  use  his  influence  in  securing  for  the 
patient  a  fair  chance  of  her  life.  Sir  William  listened  coolly, 
would  certunly  call  at  the  almshouses  and  make  inquiry; 
but  did  not  like  to  interfere  with  the  notions  of  the  people 
there ;  made  a  point  indeed  of  leaving  them  pretty  mudi  to 
their  own  ways;  owned  that  it  would  be  a  pity  the  girl  should 
die,  if  she  re^y  might  be  got  through ;  would  call,  therefore, 
and  inquire,  and  see  whether  Lady  Hunter  could  not  send 
dowu  anything  from  the  Hall.  He  smiled  rather  iucredn- 
lousty  when  assured  that  it  was  not  anything  that  could  be 
sent  down  from  the  Hall  that  was  wanted  by  the  patient,  bnt 
only  the  use  of  the  fresh  air  tiiat  waa  about  her,  and  the 
observance  of  her  doctor's  simple  directions.  Sir  William 
next  began  to  make  his  horse  fidget,  and  Hope  took  the  hint. 

"  This  has  been  my  buainess  with  you  at  present,"  said  he. 
"  At  some  more  aonvenieat  time,  I  should  be  glad  of  a  little 
conversation  with  you  on  other  matters  connected  with  these 
ahnshouMS." 
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Etir  William  Hunter  boved,  pat  ipnrs  to  hia  hune,  and 
gallopped  off,  aa  if  life  or  death  depended  on  hie  renchiiig  the 
Hall  in  three  mintitea  and  a  half. 

These  hints  of  "  another  doctor" — "  a  better  doctor" — "  a 
new  man"— met  Hope  in  other  directionB.  Mra,  Howell  wu 
once  quoted  as  a  whisperer  of  the  fact;  and  the  milliner's 
yoong  lady  waa  IcDown  to  have  specolated  on  whether  the 
new  doctor  woold  prove  to  be  a  single  man.  No  one  tnmed 
away  from  saoh  gossip  with  more  indifference  than  Hope ;  bat 
it  came  to  him  in  the  form  of  inquiries  which  he  was  sup- 
posed best  able  to  answer.  He  now  told  Hester  of  them  all ; 
warned  her  of  the  probable  advent  of  a  rival  practitiooer ;  and 
at  the  same  time  wged  upon  her  a  close  economy  in  the 
management  of  the  house,  as  his  ftmds  were  rapidly  faiUng. 
If  his  practice  continued  to  fall  off  as  it  was  now  doing,  he 
scarcely  saw  how  they  were  to  keep  up  their  present  mode  of 
living.  It  grieved  him  extremely  to  have  to  say  this  to  his 
wi&  in  the  very  first  year  of  their  marriage.  B&  had  hoped 
to  have  put  larger  means  in  her  power,  from  year  to  year; 
but  at  present  he  owned  his  way  was  far  from  being  dear. 
They  had  abvady  descended  to  having  no  prospect  at  aU. 

]?or  all  this  Hester  cared  little.  She  had  never  known  the 
pinohingG  of  poverty,  any  more  than  the  embarrassments  of 
wealth.  She  could  not  conceive  of  mch  a  thing  as  being  very 
anxiouB  about  what  they  should  eat,  and  what  they  shonld 
drink,  and  wherewith  they  should  be  clothed;  though,  if  the 
had  looked  more  narrowly  at  her  own  imaginations  of  poverty, 
she  wonid  perhaps  have  discovered  on  the  visionary  table 
always  a  delicate  dish  for  her  husband — in  the  wardrobe, 
always  a  sleek  black  coat— and  in  hie  waiting-room,  a  dear 
fire  in  winter;  while  the  rest  of  the  picture  was  made  up  of 
bread  and  vegetables,  and  shabby  gowns  ibr  herself,  and 
devices  to  keep  herself  warm  without  burning  Atel.  Her 
imagination  was  rather  amused  than  alarmed  with  anticipa- 
tions of  this  sort  of  poverty.  It  was  certainly  not  poverty 
that  she  dreaded.  A  more  serious  question  waa,  how  she 
could  bear  to  see  her  husband  supplanted,  and,  in  the  eyes  of 
others,  disgraced.  This  question  the  husbuid  and  wife  now 
often  asked  each  other,  and  always  concluded  by  agreeing  that 
time  must  ahow. 

The  girl  at  the  almahonaeR  died  in  a  fortnight.  Some 
paina  were  taken  to  conce^  from  the  doctor  the  time  and  the 
precise  spot  of  her  banal— p<nnts  which  the  doctor  never 


thought  of  inqDiring  about,  and  of  which  it  was  tJierefore 
«S87  to  keep  him  in  ignorance.  A  few  of  the  neighbouring 
cottagers  agreed  to  watch  the  grave  for  ten  nights,'  to  aare 
the  body  from  the  desigsB  of  evil  surgeons.  One  of  the 
watchers  reported,  ailer  the  seventh  night,  that  he  had  plainly 
heard  a  horse  coming  along  the  road,  and  that  he  rather 
thought  it  stopped  opposite  the  churchyard.  He  had  raised 
himself  up,  and  conghed  aloud,  and  that  was  no  doubt  the 
reason  why  nobody  came :  the  horse  must  have  turned  back 
and  gone  away,  whoever  might  be  with  it.  This  pat  people 
ou  the  wat^h;  and  on  the  eighth  night  two  men  walked  about 
the  churchyard.  They  had  to  tell  that  they  once  tbongbt 
they  had  caught  the  doctor  in  the  fact.  They  had  both 
hewd  a  loud  whistle,  and  had  stood  to  see  what  would  oome 
of  it  (they  could  see  very  well,  for  it  had  dawned  some  time). 
A  person  came  through  the  turnstile  with  a  saok,  whioh 
seemed  to  leave  his  intentions  in  no  doubt.  They  hid  them- 
selves behind  two  opposite  trees,  and  both  sprang  out  npaa 
him  at  once  :  but  it  was  only  the  miller's  boy  on  his  way  to 
the  mill,  On  the  ninth  and  tenth  nights  nothing  happened ; 
the  neighbours  began  to  feei  the  want  of  their  regular  sleep ; 
and  the  querulous  grandmother,  who  seemed  more  angry  that 
they  meant  to  leave  the  poor  girl's  body  to  itself  now,  ihaa 
pleased  that  it  had  been  watched  at  all,  was  compelled  to  put 
up  with  assurances  that  doctors  were  considered  to  wish  to 
out  up  bodies  within  the  first  ten  days,  if  at  all,  and  were  not 
apt  to  meddle  with  them  aiterwards. 

It  was  fiill  three  weeks  from  this  time  when  Hope  was  sent 
for  to  the  almshouses,  ailer  a  longer  interval  than  he  had 
ever  known  to  elapse  without  the  old  folks  having  some  com- 
plaint to  make.  The  inmate  who  was  now  ill  was  the  least 
aged,  and  the  least  ignorant  and  unreasonable  person,  in  the 
establishment.  He  was  grateful  to  Hope  for  having  nstoied 
him  from  a  former  illness;  and,  though  now  much  shaken  in 
confidence,  had  enough  remaining  to  desire  extremely  to  see 
his  old  friend,  when  be  found  himself  ill  and  in  pain.  Hia 
neighbours  wondered  at  him  for  wishing  to  court  destroctitHi 
by  putting  himself  again  into  the  hands  of  the  suspicions 
doctor :  but  he  said  he  could  have  no  ease  in  his  mind,  and 
was  sure  he  should  never  get  well  till  he  saw  the  gentleman's 
&ce  again ;  and  he  engaged  an  acquaintance  to  go  to  Deer- 
brook  and  summon  him.  This  acquaintance  spread  the  &ot 
of  his  errand  along  the  road  as  he  went;  and  t' 


iboagli  Hope  took  care  to  choose  his  time,  so  as  not  to  ride 
past  the  cottage-doors  \fhile  the  labourers  were  at  ditmer,  his 
visit  was  not  more  private  or  agreeable  than  on  the  preceding 


The  first  symptom  of  his  being  expected  on  the  road  was, 
that  Sir  William  Hunter,  riding,  as  before,  with  bis  groom 
behind  him,  fell  in  with  Hope,  evidently  by  design. 

Sir  William  Hunter's  visit  to  the  almshouses  had  produced 
the  eSect  of  making  him  acquainted  with  the  discontents  of 
the  people,  and  had  afforded  him  a  good  opportunity  of 
listening  to  their  complaints  of  their  surgeon,  without  being 
troubled  with  the  answers.  Since  the  election,  he  had  been 
eager  to  hear  whatever  could  be  said  against  Hope,  whose 
vote,  given  contrary  to  Sir  William's  ucample  and  inilnenoe, 
was  regarded  by  the  baronet  as  an  unpardonable  impertinence. 

"So  you  lost  yonr  patient  down  there,  I  find,"  said  Sir 
WiUiam,  rudely.  "The  girl  slipped  through  your  fingers, 
after  all.  However,  I  did  my  duty  by  you.  I  told  the  people 
they  ought  to  allow  you  a  fair  chance." 

"  I  requested  your  interference  on  the  girl's  account,  and 
not  on  my  own,"  said  Hope.  "But  as  you  allude  to  my 
position  among  these  people,  you  will  allow  me  to  ask,  as  I 
have  for  some  time  intended,  whether  you  are  aware  of  the 
treatment  to  which  I  am  subjected,  in  your  neighbourhood, 
and  among  your  dependants?" 

"  I  find  you  are  not  very  popular  hereabouts,  indeed,  sir," 
replied  the  baronet,  with  a  half-smile,  which  was  immediately 
Tweeted  in  the  face  of  the  groom. 

"  With  your  leave,  we  will  have  our  conversation  to  onr- 
setves,"  said  Hope. 

The  baronet  directed  his  groom  to  ride  on  slowly.  Hope 
continued,— 

"  The  extreme  ignorance  of  the  country  people  has  caused 
some  absurd  stories  against  me  to  be  circulated  and  believed. 
If  those  who  are  nol  in  this  state  of  extreme  ignorance  will 
do  me  justice,  and  give  me,  as  you  say,  a  fair  chance,  I  have 
no  fear  but  that  I  shall  live  down  calumnies,  and,  by  perse- 
verance in  my  professional  duty,  recover  the  station  I  lately 
held  here.  This  justice,  this  &ir  chance,  I  claim,  Sir  William, 
from  all  who  have  the  intelligence  to  understand  the  case,  and 
rightly  observe  my  conduct.  '  1  have  done  my  best  in  the 
service  of  these  pensioners  of  yours ;  and  excuse  my  saying 
that  I  must  be  protected  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty." 
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"Ay,  there's  the  thing,  Mr.  Hope.  That  can't  be  done, 
you  see.  If  the  people  do  not  like  70a,  why  then  tlie  only 
thing  is  for  yon  to  stay  away." 

"  Then  what  is  to  become  of  the  sick?" 

"  Ay,  there 's  the  thing,  Mr.  Hope.  If  they  do  not  like 
one,  yon  see,  why  then  they  most  try  another.  That  is  what 
we  have  been  thinking.  Now,  if  you  take  my  adrioe,  yoia. 
will  not  go  forward  to-day.  Ton  will  repent  it  if  yoa  do, 
depend  upon  it.     They  do  not  like  yon,  Mr.  Hope." 

"  I  need  no  convincing  of  that.  Yon  do  not  seem  disposed 
to  stir,  Sir  William,  to  improve  the  state  of  things  ;  bo  I  will 
go  and  try  what  I  can  do  by  myself." 

"  I  advise  you  not,  sir. — Mr.  Hope  I"  shouted  Sir  William, 
as  Hope  rode  rapidly  forward,  "  take  care  what  you  are  about. 
They  do  not  want  to  see  you  again.  The  consequences  may 
be  serious." 

"  And  this  man  is  a  magistrate,  and  he  fancies  himself  my 
patron !"  thought  Hope,  as  he  rode  on.  "  He  wants  me  to 
throw  up  the  appointment ;  but  I  will  not,  till  I  see  that  the 
poor  old  creatures  can  be  consigned  to  care  as  good  as  my 
own.  If  he  chooses  to  dismiss  me,  he  may,  though  we  can 
ill  afford  the  loss  just  now." 

For  one  moment  he  had  thought  of  turning  back,  as  Sir 
William's  caution  had  seemed  to  foretell  some  personal  risk  in 
proceeding ;  but  the  remembrance  of  Hester's  parting  look 
inspired  him  afresh.  Instead  of  the  querulous  anxiety  which 
had  formerly  harassed  him  &om  its  groundlessness  and  appa- 
rent selfishness,  it  was  now  an  anxiety  worthy  of  die  ocoasion 
that  flushed  her  cheek.  80  far  from  entreating  him  to  remain 
with  her,  she  had  bidden  him  go  where  his  duty  led  him. 
She  had  calculated  the  probable  length  of  his  alienee,  and 
the  watch  was  laid  on  the  table  as  formerly :  but  she  had 
used  the  utmost  expedition  in  sewing  on  the  ring  of  his 
tmibrella,  and  had  kissed  her  hand  to  him  from  the  window 
with  a  smile.  He  would  not  return  to  her  without  having 
fiilly  discharged  his  errand.  "  She  might  be  a  soldier's  or 
sailor's  wife,  aAtx  all,"  thought  he. 

The  hours  of  his  absence  were  indeed  very  anxious  ones  to 
the  family  at  home.  For  nearly  two  bonrs,  tiie  sisters  amused 
themselves  and  one  another  as  well  as  they  cotdd :  but  it  was 
a  great  relief  when  Philip  came  in.  He  wonld  not  believe 
anything  they  said,  however,  about  dieir  reasons  ibr  fear.  It 
was  n*nsense— it  was  Deerbrook  talk.     What  harm  oonld  • 
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dozen  old  men  and  women,  at  Almost  a  hundred  years  apiec«, 
do  to  Hope  ? — and  the  country  people,  the  labonrers  roond, 
they  had  their  own  bnsiness  to  att«nd  to  :  they  wonld  just 
swear  an  oath  at  him,  and  let  him  pass  ;  and  if  they  ventured 
to  lay  a  finger  on  his  bridle,  Hope  knew  how  to  use  his  whip. 
He  would  come  home,  and  get  hia  dinner,  and  be  very  dull, 
they  would  see,  from  having  nothing  to  tell. — ^Before  Philip 
had  finished  his  picture  of  the  dull  dining  they  might  expect, 
Morris  entered,  and  shut  the  door  before  she  came  fonvanl  to 
the  table  and  spoke.  She  said  she  did  not  like  to  make 
mysteries,  out  gf  fear  of  frightening  people ;  and  she  hoped 
there  would  be  nothing  to  be  really  afraid  of  now :  bat  if  Mr. 
Enderby  thought  he  could  contrive  to  meet  her  master  oat  on 
the  road,  and  get  him  to  leave  his  horse  somewhere,  ^d  come 
walking  home  by  Turnstile  Lane,  she  thought  it  would  be 
best,  and  save  some  bad  language,  at  least.  Charles  had 
brought  in  word  that  people— angry  people — were  gathering 
at  the  other  end  of  the  street,  and  her  master  could  quite  dia- 
appoint  them  by  coming  home  on  foot  the  back  way. — How 
many  angry  people  were  there ! — and  what  sort  of  people  ?— 
They  were  mostly  countrymen  out  of  the  places  round — more 
of  those  than  of  Deerbrook  folks.  There  were  a  good  many 
of  them — so  many  as  nearly  to  block  up  the  street  at  one 
part.  If  the  ladies  would  step  up  into  the  boy's  attic,  they 
wonld  see  something  of  what  was  going  on,  &om  the  littls 
window  there,  without  being  seen. 

Fbilip  snatched  his  bat,  and  said  he  would  soon  bring 
them  news.  He  hoped  they  would  go  up  to  the  attic,  and 
amuse  themselves  with  the  show:  for  a  mere  show  it  would 
end  in  being,  he  was  confident.  He  observed,  however,  that 
it  would  be  as  well  to  keep  Charles  at  home,  in  case,  as  was 
possible,  of  a  messenger  being  wanted.  He  himself  would 
soon  be  back. 

Charles  was  called  up  into  the  drawing-room,  and  ques- 
tioned. Ifever  before  having  been  of  so  much  importance,  he 
was  very  grand  in  his  statements,  and  made  the  most  of  all  he 
had  to  say.  Still,  however,  it  was  a  story  which  no  telling 
could  have  made  other  than  an  unpleasant  one.  Some  of  the 
people  who  had  come  in  from  the  country  had  pitchforks. 
Two  or  three  of  the  shopkeepers  had  put  up  their  shutters. 
Many  strangers  were  in  the  churchyard,  peeping  about  the 
new  graves:  and  others  bod  set  scouts  on  the  road,  to  give 
notice  when  master  was  coming.     Mrs.  Plumstead  w^  very 
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busy  scolding  the  people  all  round;  but  it  did  not  do  any 
good,  for  Ihey  only  laughed  at  her, 

"Yon  may  go,  Charles;  but  do  not  set  foot  out  of  the 
house  till  you  are  bid,"  said  Hestar,  when  the  found  the  boy 
had  told  all  he  knew,  and  perhaps  something  more.  Morris 
left  the  room  with  him,  in  order  to  keep  her  eye  upon  him. 

"  0,  Margaret,  thia  is  very  terriblel"  said  Hester. 

"  Most  disagreeable.  We  must  allow  somethiDg  for  Charles's 

way  of  telling  the  story.     But  yet is  there  anything  wa 

can  do,  Hester?" 

"  Mr.  Grey  will  surely  be  here,  presently.  Do  not  you 
think  so?" 

"  Either  he  or  Mr.  Rowland,  no  doubt," 

"  Dr.  Levitt  is  a  magistrate:  but  this  is  Saturday,  and  he 
is  so  deep  in  his  sermon,  he  could  not  be  made  to  understand 
and  believe  till  it  would  be  too  lat«. — Do  you  go  ap  to  the 
attic,  Margaret,  and  I  will  keep  the  hall-door.  £  shall  hear 
his  horse  sooner  than  any  one,  and  I  shall  stand  ready  to  opm 
to  him  in  an  instant.     Hark  now  I" 

It  was  only  the  boy  with  the  poat-bags,  trotting  slowly  to 
Mrs.  Plamstead's,  amusing  himself  by  the  wfty  with  observa- 
tions on  the  unusual  animation  of  Deerbrook. 

"  It  is  too  soon  yet,  by  half  an  hour,"  said  Margaret.  "  He 
cannot  possibly  be  here  for  this  half-hour,  I  think.  Do  not 
wear  yourself  out  with  standing  in  the  hall  so  long.  I  must 
just  say  one  thing,  love,  I  fear  ail  kinds  of  danger  less  for 
Edward  than  for  almost  any  one  else  in  the  world:  he  does 
idways  what  is  most  simple  and  right;  and  I  think  he  coold 
melt  anybody's  heart  if  he  tried." 

"  Thank  you,"  sud  Hester,  gratefully.  "  I  agree  and  tniat 
with  you:  but  what  hearts  have  these  people?  or,  how  can 
you  get  at  them,  through  such  heads?  But  yet  he  will 
triumph,  I  feel." 

When  Margaret  went  up-stairs  to  the  attic  window,  Hester 
moved  a  chair  into  the  hall,  sofUy  opened  the  window  a  little, 
to  facihtate  her  hearing  whatever  passed  outside,  and  took 
her  seat  by  it,  listening  intently.  There  was  soon  bnt  too 
much  to  listen  to.  Shuffling  feet  multiplied  about  the  door; 
and  some  of  the  grumbling  voices  seemed  to  come  from  men 
who  had  stationed  themselves  on  the  steps.  Hester  rose,  and, 
with  the  utmost  care  to  avoid  noise,  pnt  up  the  chain,  of  the 
house  door.  While  she  was  doing  this,  Morris  came  from  the 
kitchen,  for  the  same  purpose.      She  feared  there  was  aa 
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ntention  tg  BOrroTuid  the  hcnue:  she  wished  her  master  would 
feep  awn^,  for  a  fen  hours  at  least;  she  could  not  think 
WAcre  all  the  gentlemea  of  the  place  were,  that  tbej  did  not 
cone  and  see  after  her  jouag  ladies.  Before  the  words  were 
uttired,  there  was  a  loud  rap  at  the  door.  Morris  made  her 
miftress  keep  back,  while  she  found  out  who  it  was,  before 
letang  down  the  chain,  Heater  knew  it  was  not  her  husband's 
kiQck ;  and  it  turned  out  to  be  Mr.  Grey's.  Margaret  came 
£^iig  down,  and  they  all  exclaimed  how  glad  they  were  to 
sehim. 

"  I  wish  I  could  do  you  any  good,"  said  he;  "  bat  this  is 
really  a  sad  business,  my  dears." 
"  Have  you  heard  anything,  sir?" 

"  Nothing  about  your  hasband.  Enderby  bade  me  tell 
y«u  that  he  is  gone  out  to'  meet  him,  and  to  stir  up  Sir 
Viliiam  Hunter,  yho  may  be  said  to  be  the  cause  of  all  this, 
itaemuch  as  he  never  attempted  to  stop  the  discontent  when 
h«  might.  But  that  unlucky  vote,  my  dear,  tliat  was  much 
to  be  deplored." 

"  No  use  casting  that  up  now,  surely,"  observed  Morris. 

"Yes,  Morris,  tiieie  is,"  said  hermistreas;  "it  gives  mean 

opportunity  of  saying  that  I  glory  in  the  vote;  and  I  would 

have  my  husband  give  it  again  to-day,  if  he  had  to  pass 

through  yonder  crowd  to  go  up  to  the  poll," 

"  My  dear,"  remonstrated  Mr,  Grey,  "  be  prudent.  Do  not 
urge  your  husband  on  into  danger:  he  has  quite  enthusiasm 
Booogh  without;  and  you  see  what  comes  of  it. — But  I  am 
here  to  say  that  my  wife  hopes  you  and  Margaret  will  retire 
to  our  house,  if  you  can  get  round  without  brit^ng  any  of 
these  troublesome  people  with  you.  We  think  you  might 
slip  out  irom  the  surgery,  and  along  the  lane,  and  through 
the  Bowtands'  garden-door,  and  over  the  hedge  which  they 
tell  me  you  managed  to  climb  one  day  lately  for  pleaanre. 
By  this  way,  you  might  reach  our  house  without  any  one 
being  the  wiser." 

"On  no  account  whatnver,"  said  Hester.  "I  shall  not 
leave  home,  under  any  circumstances." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  said  Margaret ;  "  but  we  are  expect- 
ing my  brother  every  moment." 

"  But  he  will  follow  you  by  the  same  road." 
Both  wife  and  sister  were  sure  he  would  do  no  such  thing. 
They  thought  the  kindest  thing  Mr.  Grey  could  do  would  be 
to  go  out  the  back  way,  and  see  that  the  constable  was  kept 
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up  to  his  doty.  He  pFomised  to  do  lo ;  and  thitt  he  wonll 
apeak  to  Dr.  LeTitt,  to  have  Bome  of  Gney  and  Sowland'a 
men  sworn  in  aa  special  constables,  if  soeh  a  measure  shonld 
appear  to  be  desirable. 

"  I  do  not  know  how  to  believe  all  this  now,"  said  Margaret; 
"  it  aeeiDB  so  canseless  and  lidicnlousl  In  Binninghun  we 
could  never  have  given  credit  to  the  stoiy  of  such  a  riot  aboot 
nothing." 

Morris  was  not  rare  of  this.  In  laige  towns  there  wue 
riots  sometimes  for  very  small  matters,  or  on  account  of  entire 
miatakea.  She  had  always  heard  that  one  of  the  worst  things 
about  living  in  a  village  is,  that  when  the  people  once  get  a 
wrong  idea  into  their  beads,  there  is  no  getting  it  out  again; 
and  that  thoy  -will  even  be  violent  upon  it  against  all  reason ; 
but  such  things  she  knew  to  happen  occasionally  in  towns. 

Another  knock.  It  was  Mr.  Bowlaad,  and  Hester's  heart 
turned  siok  at  there  being  no  news  of  her  husband.  I^. 
Rowland  had  every  expectation,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Hope 
would  be  quite  safe,  and  that  this  would  turn  out  a  disturb- 
ance of  very  slight  consequence:  but  ha  would  just  aak 
whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  close  the  window- 
shutters.  If  stones  should  find  their  way  into  the  parloiirs, 
it  might  be  disagreeable  to  the  ladie8.-<-There  was  no  doubt 
of  that :  but  wonid  not  closing  the  shutters  be  a  bint  to 
the  people  outside  to  throw  stones  ? — ^Well,  perhaps  so.  He 
only  thought  he  would  offer  the  suggestion,  and  see  if  be 
could  be  of -any  service  to  the  ladies. 

"  Morris,  go  up  to  the  attic  and  watch  ;  and  Margaret,  do 
you  stay  here.  Yes,  Mr.  Bowland,"  said  Hester,  fixing  her 
glorious  eyes  ftill  on  him  ;  "  you  can  be  of  service  to  us,  if  my 
husband  outUvea  this  day.  You  ought  to  pray  that  he  may ; 
for  if  not,  it  is  your  wife  who  has  murdered  him." 

Mr.  Bowland  tamed  as  pale  as  ashes. 

"  We  know  well  that  you  have  no  share  in  all  this  injonr : 
we  believe  that  you  respect  my  husband,  and  have  fiiendly 
feeUngs  towards  us  aU.  I  will  spare  you  vdiat  I  might  say — 
what  Mrs.  Bowland  should  nnk  to  die  earth  to  hear,  if  she 
were  standing  where  you  stand.     I  look  upon  you  as  no 

"Tou  do  me  only  justice,"  said  Mr.  Rowland,  leaning  upon 
the  chair  which  Hester  had  brought  ibr  hersel£ 

"  I  wish  to  do  yon  justice ;  and  therefore  I  warn  you  &at 
if  you  do  not  procure  complete  protection  for  my  hnsband— ' 
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hot  only  for  this  day — Inxt  for  the  tatvae ;— if  you  do  not 
canse  your  wife  to  retract  her  slanders " 

"  Stop,  Mrs.  Hope  I  tiib  is  going  too  for,"  said  Mr.  Bow- 
l&oJ,  drawing  himself  up,  and  putting  on  an  sir  of  offeade 
dignity. 

"  It  is  not  going  too  far.  You  cannot,  yon  dare  not, 
piet«nd  to  be  oi^ded  with  what  I  say,  when  you  know  that 
iny  noble  hnsband  has  been  injured  in  his  character  and  hia 
[mjapects,  attacked  in  hia  domestic  peace,  and  now  exposed  to 
peril  of  his  life,  by  the  falsehoods  your  wife  hae  told.  I  tell 
yoa  that  we  do  not  impiit«  her  Crimea  to  yon.  If  this  is  justice, 
yoa  will  prove  it  by  doing  your  Ml  duty  to  my  husbuid.  If 
you  decline  any  part  of  this  duty — if  you  countenance  her 
danders — if  you  shrink  from  my  husband's  aide  in  what- 
evet  we  may  have  to  go  through — if  you  do  not  either 
compel  your  wife  to  do  us  right,  or  do  it  yourself  in  oppo- 
rition  to  her — yoa  are  her  partner  in  guilt,  as  well  as  in  lifb 
imd  lot." 

"  Consider  what  a  ntoation  yon  place  me  in  1 — Bnt  what 
TTOnld  you  have  me  do  ?" 

"I  would  have  you  see  that  every  &l8e  charge  she  has 
brought  is  retracted — every  vile  insinuation  recanted.  You 
must  make  her  say  everywhere  that  my  husband  has  not 
stolen  dead  bodies  ;  that  he  is  not  a  plotter  against  the  peace 
and  order  of  society;  that  he  has  not  poisoned  a  child  by 
mistake,  or  cut  off  a  sound  limb  for  the  sake  of  practice  and 
amusement.  Your  wife  has  said  these  things,  and  you  know 
it;  and  you  must  make  her  contradict  them  alL" 

"  Consider  what  a  situation  you  place  me  in  1 "  sMd  Mr. 
Rowland  again. 

"  Be  generous,  Hester  I"  s^d  Margaret. 

*'  Do  not  trample  on  a  wretched  man !  "  cried  Mr.  Bowland, 
covering  his  fiice  with  hb  hands. 

"'Consider!'  'Be  generous!'"  exclaimed  Hester  in  a 
softened  tone.  "  I  might  well  say,  Consider  what  a  situation 
my  husband  is  placed  in!  and- that  I  must  see  justice  done  to 
him  before  I  can  be  generous  to  others ;  but  I  have  such  a 
Iinsbmid  that  I  can  afibrd  to  spare  the  wretched,  and  be 
generous  to  the  humbled.  Go  now  and  do  i/tmr  duty  by  us  : 
and  the  next  time  you  hear  your  wife  say  that  we  do  not  love 
and  are  not  happy,  tell  her  that  if  we  forbear  to  crush  bar, 
it  is  because  we  are  too  strong  for  her — too  strong  in  heart, 
however  weak  in  fortunes : — ^because  wo  are  strong  in  a  peace 
z  2 
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which  she  cannot  poison,  and  a  lore  which  she  will  never 
understand." 

Cren  at  a  moment  like  this,  and  while  feeling  that  the 
could  not  hare  said  the  things  that  Hester  said,  Margaret's 
ejea  awam  in  tears  of  joy.  Here  was  her  sister,  in  a  moment 
of  that  high  excitement  when  nothing  but  truth  ventures  upon 
utterance,  acknowledging  herself  blessed  in  peace  which  coidd 
not  be  poisoned,  and  love  which  the  vile  could  not  understand. 
The  day,  whatever  might  be  its  events,  was  worth  endnrii^ 
for  this. 

Mr.  Rowland  walked  once  or  twice  up  and  down  the  hall, 
wiped  his  brows,  and  then,  evidently  unable  to  endure  Hester^ 
presence,  said  he  would  let  himself  out,  and  there  awut  Mr. 
Hope's  arrival,  or  anything  else  that  might  occur. 

Oh  I  would  he  ever  come  ?  It  seemed  to  Hester  like  a 
week  since  she  had  given  him  hia  mnbrella,  and  seen  him 
ride  away. 

Hark  I  Sarely  this  must  be — it  certainly  was  hia  horse 
this  tame.  Yes — there  was  Morris  calling  from  the  stain 
that  her  master  was  fighting  his  way  down  the  street  I  There 
waa  Charles  giving  notice  that  the  crowd  was  runnii^  round 
trota  the  ba«k  to  the  iront  of  the  house  !  There  was  the 
noise  among  the  people  outside,  the  groaning,  the  cries ! 

"  Now,  ma'am  I "  said  Morris,  breathless  with  the  haste  she 
had  made  down  stairs,  Morris  supposed  her  mistress  would 
BoiUy  let  down  the  chain,  open  the  door  just  wide  enough  for 
Hope  to  slip  in,  and  shut,  bolt,  and  chain  it  again .  This  was 
what  Hesto'  had  intended;  but  her  mood  was  changed.  She 
bade  the  servants  all  step  out  of  sight,  and  then  threw  the 
door  wide  open,  going  forth  herself  upon  the  steps.  The 
people  had  closed  round  Hope's  horse ;  but  Philip  waa  pushing 
his  in  between  the  mob  and  their  object,  and  riding  round 
and  round  him  with  a  sort  of  ludicrous  gravity,  which 
lowered  the  tone  of  the  whole  affair  to  Margaret's  mind,  and 
gave  her  great  relief.  Mr.  Bowland  was  shaking  bauds  with 
Hope  with  one  hand,  and  holding  the  bridle  of  the  oaeanr 
horse  with  the  other.  Hope  himself  was  bespattered  with 
mud  from  head  to  foot,  and  his  umbrella  was  broken  to  piecea. 
He  nodded  cheerfully  to  Hester  when  she  threw  open  the 
door.  When  she  held  out  her  hand  to  him  with  a  smile  as 
he  ascended  the  steps,  the  noise  of  the  crowd  was  suddmly 
hushed.  They  understood  rather  more  of  what  they  saw 
than  of  anything  that  could  be  said  to  them.     They  allowed 
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corner  to  the  stable.  Thej  stood  stock-still,  gaping  and 
Btaring,  while  Hope  invited  Mr.  Eowlandin,  and  Mr  Rowland 
declined  entering;  while  that  gentleman  shook  hands  with 
the  ladies,  spoke  with  Mr.  Enderbj,  mounted  Mr.  Enderby'e 
horse,  and  rode  off.  They  saw  Philip  turn  slowly  into  the 
house  with  the  family  party,  and  the  door  closed,  before  they 
thought  of  giving  another  groan. 

"Well,  lore!"  said  Hester,  looking  anxiously  at  her 
husband. 

"  Yon  made  good  battle,"  said  Philip. 

"  Tes,  I  had  a  pretty  hard  fight  of  it,  from  the  toll-bar 
hither,"  said  Hope,  stretching  vigorously.  "  They  wrenched 
my  whip  out  of  my  hand — five  hands  to  one ;  but  then  I  had 
my  umbrella.  I  broke  it  to  pieces  with  rapping  their 
knuckles." 

"  Which  are  as  hard  as  their  pates,"  observed  Philip. 
"  What  are  we  to  do  nest  ?  " 

"  If  they  do  not  disperse  presently,  I  will  go  and  apeak  to 
them;  but  I  dare  say  they  have  had  enough  of  the  show  for 
to-day:  Mrs.  Plumstead  must  have  satisfied  them  with  oratory. 
That  poor  woman's  face  and  voice  will  haunt  me  when  I  have 
forgotten  all  the  rest.  One  had  almost  rather  have  her 
against  one,  than  that  such  screaming  should  be  on  one's 
behalf.     Now,  my  love,  how  has  the  morning  gone  with 

"  Very  pleasantly,  I  would  answer  for  it  from  her  looks," 
said  Philip.  And  Hester's  face  was  certainly  full  of  the 
beauty  of  happiness. 

"  Thank  (rod,  the  morning  is  over  I  That  is  all  I  have  to 
say  about  it,"  replied  she. 

"  Surely  those  people  outside  are  growing  more  noisy  1 " 
observed  Margaret. 

"  I  most  chauge  my  clothes,  in  case  of  its  being  necessary 
to  speak  to  them,"  said  Hope.  "  I  look  too  like  a  victim  at 
present." 

While  he  and  Hester  were  out  of  the  room,  Philip  told 
Margaret  how  her  brother  had  been  treated  at  the  alma- 
houses.  He  bod  narrowly  escaped  being  pulled  from  his 
horse  and  thrown  into  the  pond.  He  had  been  followed  half- 
way to  Deerbrook  by  a  crowd,  throwing  stones  and  shrieking; 
and  just  when  he  had  got  beyond  their  reach,  he  had  met 
Philip,  ftod  learned  that  he  bod  the  same  thing  to  go  through' 
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&t  the  other  extremity  of  his  journey.  Finding  th&t  both 
hia  doors  -were  enrrounded,  he  had  judged  it  best  to  make  for 
the  front,  coming  home  as  nearly  as  possible  in  his  uhu&I  man- 
ner. He  had  kept  his  temper  admirably,  joking  with  his  de- 
tainers, while  dealing  his  blows  upon  their  hands. 

"  Where  will  all  this  end  ?  "  cried  Margaret. 

"  With  some  going  to  dinner,  and  others  to  supper,  I  ima- 
gine," rephed  Philip,  stepping  to  the  window.  "  Prom  what 
I  gee,  that  seems  Ukely  to  be  the  upshot;  for  here  is  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hunter  talking  to  the  people.  I  had  rather  he  should  do 
it  than  Hope ;  and,  Margaret,  I  had  rather  set  my  mischievous 
sister  to  do  it  than  either.  This  uproar  is  aU  of  her  making, 
I  am  afraid." 

"  Hester  has  been  telling  Mr.  fiowland  so,  this  morning." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it.  He  must  help  me  to  work  upon  her  fears, 
if  there  is  nothing  better  left  to  operate  upon." 

"  Tou  will  not  succeed,"  said  Margaret.  "  Your  sister  is  as 
strong  a  heroine  in  one  direction  as  mine  is  in  another." 

"  She  shall  yield,  however.  She  may  be  thankful  that 
she  is  not  here  to-day.  If  she  was,  I  would  have  her  out 
upon  the  steps,  and  make  her  retract  everything;  and  if  she 
should  not  be  able  to  speak,  I  would  stand  by  her  and  say  it 
for  her." 

"  O  Philip  I  what  a  horrible  idea  I " 

"  Not  half  so  horrible  as  the  mischief  she  has  done.  Why, 
Margaret,  if  you  were  one-tenth  part  as  guilty  as  PrisciUa  is,  I 
should  require  you  to  make  reparation." 

"Indeed,  I  hope  you  would;  or  rather,  that " 

"  But  do  not  let  us  conjure  up  such  dreadful  images,  my 
Margaret.  You  never  wronged  any  one,  and  you  never 
will." 

"  Edward  never  did,  I  ^™  sure,"  said  Margaret. 

"  Not  even  by  poisoning  children,  nor  cutting  off  limbs  for 
sport?  Are  yon  quite  sure,  love?  What  is  Sir  William 
doing  here,  with  only  his  groom  ?  He  and  the  people  look 
in  high  good-humour  with  each  other,  with  all  this  shaking 
of  hands,  and  nodding  and  lai^hing.  I  cannot  conceive  what 
he  can  be  saying  to  ihem,  for  there  are  not  three  faces  among 
the  whole  array  that  look  as  if  they  belonged  to  ration^ 
creatures." 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Margaret.  "  If  what  he  says  sends  them 
away,  I  care  for  nothing  else  about  it" 

"  Oh,  but  I  do.   One  would  like  to  be  fkvonred  with  a  speci- 
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men  of  this  kind  of  rural  oratory.  I  ought  to  benefit  by  all 
the  oratory  tliat  oomes  in  mj  way,  you  know:  so  I  shall  jast 
open  the  nidow  an  inch  or  two,  now  he  ia  drawing  hitherward, 
and  b&e  a  lesson." 

It  Beemed  as  if  Sir  William  Hunter  desired  that  hia  powera 
of  persuasion  shoiild  be  expended  on  none  but  the  immediate 
objects  of  them:  for  whatever  he  said  was  spoken  as  he  bent 
from  hia  horae,  and  with  the  lur  of  a  mystery.  Many  a 
plump  red  iace  was  thrust  dose  up  to  his — many  a  pair  (f 
roiud  staring  eyes  was  puckered  np  with  mirth  as  he  spoke : 
the  teamster  in  his  oliTe-colonied  smock,  the  hedger  in  his 
shirt-sleeves,  and  the  little  bumpkins  who  had  snatched  a 
hohday  from  scaring  the  crows,  all  seemed,  by  their  delight, 
to  be  capable  of  entering  into  the  baronet's  method  of  ai^- 
mentatioQ.  All  this  slimulatad  Philip's  curiosity  to  leam 
what  the  speechifying  tended  to.  He  could  catch  only  a  few 
words,  and  those  were  about  "  a  new  man," — "  teach  him  to 
take  himself  off," — "  all  bad  thii^  come  to  an  end,"—"  new 
state  of  things.  Boon,"  Philip  was  afraid  there  was  treachery 
here.  Mai^ret  had  no  other  expectation  from  the  man — the 
tyrannical  politician,  who  bore  a  grudge  against  a  neighbour 
for  having  used  his  constitutional  liberty  according  to  his 
conscience. 

Some  spectacle  now  drew  the  attention  of  the  crowd  another 
way.  It  was  Lady  Hunter,  in  her  chariot  and  grays,  etatelily 
pacing  through  the  village.  She  had  heard  that  there  waa 
some  commotion  in  Deerbrook;  and,  as  sights  are  lare  in  the 
country,  she  thought  she  would  venture  to  come  to  the  village 
to  shop,  rather  ^an  wait  for  Sir  WiUiam's  account  of  the 
afikir  in  the  evening,  over  their  wine  and  oranges,  and  before 
be  dropped  off  into  hia  nap.  She  rightly  con£ded  in  the 
people,  that  they  would  respect  her  chariot  and  grays,  and 
allow  her  to  pass  amidst  them  in  safety  and  honour.  She 
had  nsver  aeen  a  person  mobbed.  Here  was  a  good  oppor* 
tunity.  It  waa  even  possible  that  she  might  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  ladies  in  their  terrors.  At  all  events,  she  shotild  be  a 
great  person,  and  see  and  hear  a  great  deal:  so  she  would 
go.  Orders  were  given  that  she  should  be  driven  quickly  up 
to  the  milestone  beyond  the  toll-bar,  and  then  very  slowly 
through  Deerbrook  to  Mrs.  Howell's.  Her  servants  were 
prompt,  for  they,  too,  longed  to  see  whnt  waa  going  forward ; 
and  dius  they  arrived,  finding  a  nice  little  mob  ready-made 
to  their  expectations,  and  no  cause  of  regret  but  that  they 
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arrived  too  late  to  see  Mr.  Hope  get  home.  There  were  no 
ladies  ia  terror  withia  aight:  but  then  there  voa  the  afiecting 
spectacle  of  Sir  Williain's  popularity.  In  full  view  of  all  the 
mob,  Lady  Hunter  put  a  comer  of  her  embroidered  handker- 
chief to  each  eye,  on  witnessing  the  affection  of  his  neighbours 
to  her  husband,  shown  by  the  final  shaking  of  hands  which 
was  now  gone  through.  Sir  William  then  rode  slowly  up  to 
the  carriage-door,  followed  by  his  groom,  who  touched  his 
hat.  Orders  were  given  to  drive  on ;  and  then  Lady  Hunter's 
servants  touched  their  hata.  The  carriage  resumed  its  slow 
motion,  and  Sir  William  rode  beside  it,  his  hand  on  the  door, 
and  his  countenance  solemn  as  if  he  was  on  the  bench,  instead 
of  on  horseback.  The  great  blessing  of  the  arrangement  was 
that  everybody  followed.  Lady  Hunter  having  come  to  see 
the  mob,  the  mob  now,  in  return,  went  to  see  Lady  Htmter: 
and  while  they  were  cherishing  their  mutual  interest,  the 
family  in  the  comer-house  were  left  in  peace  to  prosecute 
their  dinners.  Philip  threw  up  the  window  whidi  looked 
into  the  garden,  and  then  ran  down  to  brii^  Margaret  some 
flowers  to  refresh  her  senses  aiW  the  hurry  of  the  morning. 
Maigaret  let  down  the  chain  of  the  hall-door;  and  Morris  laid 
the  cloth,  as  she  had  sent  Charles  to  sweep  down  the  steps  and 
pavement  before  the  bouse,  that  all  things  mightwear  as  much 
as  possible  their  usual  appearance.  Hester  ordered  np  a 
bot^e  of  her  husband's  best  ale,  and  the  servants  went  about 
with  something  of  the  ur  peculiar  to  a  day  of  frolic. 

"  Dear  heart  I  Lady  Hunter !  Can  it  be  yonr  ladyship?  " 
exolaimed  Mrs.  Howell,  venturing  to  show  her  face  at  the  door 
of  her  darkened  shop,  and  to  make  free  entrance  for  her  most 
exalted  customer. 

"  Good  heavens  I  your  ladyship  I  Who  would  havetiionght 
of  seeing  your  ladyship  here  on  such  a  day  ? "  cried  Miss 
Miskin. 

"  Where's  Bob,  Miss  Miskin  ?  Do,  Miss  Miskin,  send  Bob 
to  take  down  the  shutters: — that  is,  if  your  ladyship  thinks 
that  Sir  William  would  recommend  it.  If  Sir  William  thinks 
it  safe,^ — that  is  my  criterion." 

"  I  hope  we  are  all  safe,  now,  Mrs.  Howell,"  replied  the 
lady.  "  Sir  William's  popularity  is  a  most  fortunate  circum- 
stance for  us  all,  and  for  the  place  at  large." 

"  Oh  dear,  your  ladyship  I  what  should  we  be,  not  to  esti- 
mate Sir  William  ?  We  have  our  faulto,  like  oUier  people : 
but  really,  if  we  did  not  know  how  to  valne  Sir  William " 
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*•  Thank  Heaven ! "  said  Miss  Mistin,  "  we  have  not  fallen 
BO  low  as  tl™t.  Now  your  ladyship  can  Bee  h  littla  of  our 
l^uings  on — now  the  shutters  are  down :  but,  dear  heart !  jour 
ladyship  would  not  hare  wondered  at  onr  putting  them  up. 
I  am  sure  I  thought  for  my  part,  that  that  middle  shutter 
never  would  have  gone  up.     It  stuck,  yonr  ladyship " 

"  Oh  1 "  cried  Mrs.  Howell,  putting  her  hands  before  her 
face,  as  if  the  recollection  was  even  now  too  mncfa  for  her,  • 
"the  middle  shutter  stack — Bob  had  got  it  awry,  and  jammed 
it  between  the  other  two,  and  there,  nothing  that  Bob  could 
do  would  move  it  I  And  there  we  heard  the  noise  at  a  distance 
— the  cries,  your  ladyship — and  the  shutter  would  not  go  up  I 
And  MisB  Miskin  ran  out,  and  so  did  I " 

"Did  you  really?  Wdl,Imtist  say  ladmireyour  conrage, 
Mrs.  HowelL" 

*'  Oh,  yonr  ladyship,  in  a  moment  of  desperation,  you  know 
.  .  .  If  anybody  had  seen  Miss  Miskin's  face,  I'm  sure,  as  she 
tugged  at  the  shutter — it  was  as  red    .   .    .    really  scarlet  I " 

"  And  I  'm  sure  so  was  yours,  Mrs.  Eowellj  downright 
crimson." 

"And  after  all,"  resumed  Mrs.  Howell,  "  we  should  never 
have  got  the  shutter  up,  if  Mr.  Tucker  had  not  had  the  polite- 
ness to  come  and  help  us.  But  we  are  talkit^  all  this  time, 
and  perhaps  your  ladyship  may  be  almost  fainting  with  the 
ftight.  Would  not  yonr  ladyship  step  into  my  parlour,  and 
have  a  httle  drop  of  something  ?  Let  me  have  the  honour — • 
a  glass  of  mulled  port  wine,  or  a  drop  of  cherry-boance, 
MisB  Misfcia — you  will  oblige  us — the  cherry-bouoce,  you 
know." 

Miss  Miskin  received  the  keys  from  the  girdle  with  a  smile 
of  readiness ;  but  Lady  Hunter  declined  refreshment.  She 
explained  that  she  felt  more  collected  that  she  might  other- 
wise  have  done,  from  her  not  having  been  taken  by  surprise. 
She  had  been  partly  aware,  before  she  left  the  Hdl,  of  what 
she  should  have  to  encounter. 

"  Dear  heart  1  what  courage  ! " 

"  Goodness !  how  brave ! " 

"  I  conld  not  be  satisfied  to  remain  safe  at  the  Hall,  yon 
know,  when  I  did  not  know  what  might  be  happening  to  Sir 
William;  so  I  ordered  the  carriage,  and  came.  It  was  a  very 
anxioiis  ride,  I  assure  you,  Mrs.  Howell.  But  I  fonod,  when 
I  got  here,  that  I  need  not  have  been  under  any  alarm  for  Sir 
'William.     He  has  made  himself  so  beloved,  that  I  believe  we 
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have  notluDg  to  fear  for  him  under  any  circumstances.  Bat 
what  can  we  thluk,  Mre.  UowoU,  of  those  who  try  to  create 
such  danger  ?  " 

"  What,  indeed,  ma'am  !  Any  one,  I  'm  sure,  who  would 
so  much  ae  dream  of  hurting  a  hair  of  Sir  William's  head 
.  .  .  Aa  I  said  to  Miss  Miskin,  when  Mr.  Tacker  told  us 
Sir  William  was  come  among  them — '  that 's  the  criterion,' 
.said  1." 

"As  it  happens.  Sir  William  is  in  no  danger,  I  beliere ; 
but  no  thanks  to  those  who  are  at  the  bottom  of  tiua  disturb- 
ance.    It  is  no  merit  of  theirs  that  Sir  William  is  so  popular." 

"  No,  indeed,  your  ladyship.  We  may  thank  Heaven  for 
that,  not  them.  But  what  u  to  be  done,  your  ladyship?  I 
declare  it  is  not  safe  to  go  on  in  this  way.  It  makes  one 
think  of  being  burnt  in  one's  bed,"  And  all  the  three 
shuddered. 

"  Sir  William  will  take  the  right  measures,  you  need  Qot. 
doubt,  Mrs. Howell.  Sir  William  looksforwaid — Sir  William 
is  vety  cautious,  though,  from  iiis  intrepidity,  some  might 
doubt  it.  The  safety  of  Deerbrook  inay  very  well  be  left  to 
Sir  William." 

"  No  doubt,  your  ladyship,  no  dotibt !  We  should  be  really 
afraid  to  go  to  our  beds,  if  we  had  not  Sir  William  to  rely  on, 
as  Miss  Miskin  said  to  me  only  this  morning.  But,  dear 
heart  I  what  can  Sir  William,  or  an  angel  fi:om  heaven  do,  in 
some  sorts  of  dangers  P  If  one  might  ask,  for  one's  confiden' 
tial  satisfaction,  what  does  Sir  William  think  of  this  afiair  of 
the  church-door  ?  " 

Amidst  shrugs  and  sighs,  Miss  Miskin  drew  quite  near,  to 
hear  the  &te  of  Deerbrook  revealed  by  Lady  Hunto'.  But 
Lady  Hunter  did  not  know  the  facts  about  the  church-door, 
on  which  the  inquiry  was  based.  This  only  showed  how 
secret  some  people  could  be  in  their  designs.  There  was  no 
saying  what  Lady  Hunter  might  think  of  it;  it  really  seemed 
aa  if  Deerbrook,  that  had  had  such  a  good  character  hitherto, 
was  going  to  be  on  a  level  with  Popish  places— ^  place  of 
devastation  and  conflagration.  Lady  Hunter  looked  exces- 
sively grave  when  she  heard  this ;  and,  if  possible,  graver 
than  ever,  when  she  was  told  that  not  only  had  a  lantern 
been  found  in  the  churchyard  with  a  bit  of  candle  left  in  the 
socket,  but  that  a  piece  of  charred  stick,  fall  three  inches 
long,  had  been  picked  up  close  by  the  church-door.  After 
hearing  this,  Lady  Hunter  would  not  commit  herself  m^ 
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fiuther.  She  asked  for  Bome  hair-pins,  with  a  dignified  and 
luelancbolj  air.  White  ehe  was  selectjog  the  article,  she  let 
Mrs.  Howell  talk  on  about  the  lantern  and  the  stick — that  no 
one  wondered  about  the  lantern,  knowing  what  practices 
went  on  in  the  churchyard  when  quiet  people  were  asleep; 
bat  that  the  charred  stick  was  too  alarming :  only  that,  to 
be  sure,  anybody  might  be  aware  that  those  who  would  go 
into  churchyards  for  one  bad  purpose  would  be  ready  enough 
for  another;  and  that  Heaven  only  knew  how  long  the 
churches  of  the  land  would  be  safe  while  Lowryi  were  sent 
to  Parliament,  and  those  that  sent  them  there  were  all  abroad. 
Lady  Kunt«r  sighed  emphatically,  whispered  her  desire  that 
the  hair-pins  should  be  set  down  in  her  account,  and  went 
away,  amidst  deep  and  moumiul  ourlseys  from  those  whom 
she  left  behind. 

Under  certain  circumstances,  the  mind  becomes  so  rapidly 
possessed  of  an  idea,  is  enabled  to  assimilate  it  so  com- 
pletely and  speedily,  that  the  possessor  becomes  unaware  how 
Tery  recently  the  notion  was  reoeived,  and  deals  with  it  as  an 
old-establiahed  thought  This  must  be  hady  Hunter's  excuse 
(for  no  other  can  be  found)  for  speaking  of  the  plot  for  burning 
Deeibrook  church  as  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times  which  had 
alarmed  Sir  William  and  herself  of  late.  She  had  so  digested 
Mrs.  Howell's  fact  by  the  time  she  had  reached  Mr.  Tucker's 
shop,  that  she  thus  represented  the  case  of  the  charred  stick  to 
Mr.  Tucker  without  any  immediate  sting  of  conscience  for 
tclhng  a  lie.  She  felt  rather  uncomfortable  when  Mr.  Jonet, 
the  butcher,  who  had  stepped  in  at  Tucker's  to  discass  the  event 
of  tlie  morning,  observed,  with  deference,  but  with  much 
decision,  that  he  was  sorry  to  hear  Sir  William  was  made 
uneasy  by  the  circumstance  of  the  charred  stick  having  been 
found,  as  it  seemed  to  him  a  very  simple  matter  to  account 
for.  Several  of  the  boys  of  the  village — his  own  son  John  for 
one— had  lately  taken  to  the  old  sport  of  whirling  rouid  a 
lighted  slick  at  the  end  of  a  string,  to  make  a  circle  of  fire 
in  the  dark.  Sometimes  it  happened  that  a  spark  caught  the 
string ;  and  then  the  stick  was  apt  to  fiy  off,  nobody  knew 
where.  It  was  an  unsafe  sport,  certainly ;  and  as  such  he 
had  forbidden  it  to  hit  'son  John :  but  there  was  no  doubt 
in  his  mind  (without  defending  the  sport),  that  the  stick  in 
question  had  jerked  itself  over  t^e  churchyard  wall,  and  had 
not  been  put  there  by  anybody; — ^to  say  nothing  of  its  having 
lain  so  far  &om  the  door  (and  in  the  grass,  too),  that  it  was 
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difficult  to  see  wbat  coiild  be  expected  to  cateli  fire  from  it. 
Jones  took  up  his  hat  from  the  counter,  saying,  that  as  Sir 
William  was  close  at  hand,  he  would  step  and  tell  him  what 
he  thought  would  ease  his  mind  about  this  affair.  This 
movement  laid  open  to  Lady  Hunter's  mind  the  enormity  of 
her  fib:  and  remembering  that,  aa  far  aa  she  knew,  her  boa- 
band  had  never  heard  of  the  charred  stick,  she  vigoronsly 
interfered  to  keep  Mr.  Jones  where  he  was,  averring  that  mr 
Willi&m  had  rather  hear  the  explanation  from  her  than  from 
any  person  actually  resident  in  Deerbrook.  He  bad  bis 
reasons,  and  she  must  insist.  Mr.  Jones  bowed;  her  alarm 
ceased,  and  her  compunctioa  gradually  died  away. 

When  Mr.  Tucker  had  received  his  orders  about  the  fire- 
guard (which  occasioned  his  whispering  that  there  had  never 
been  so  much  need  in  Deerbrook  of  guards  against  fire  as 
now),  Lady  Hunter's  footman  came  into  the  shop  to  eny  that 
bis  master  was  in  the  carriage.  Sir  William  had  sent  his 
horse  home,  and  would  return  in  the  chariot  with  his  lady. 
She  hastened  away,  to  prevent  any  chat  between  Sir  William 
and  Mr.  Jones.  But,  once  in  the  carnage,  in  all  the  glory  of 
being  surrounded  and  watched  by  a  number  of  gaping  clowns 
and  shouting  boys,  she  could  not  resolve  to  bury  herself  in 
the  sedusioQ  of  the  Hall,  without  enjoying  the  bustle  a  little 
longer.  She  therefore  suddenly  discovered  that  the  wanted 
to  order  a  morning  cap  at  Miss  Nares';  and  the  carriage  drew 
up  in.  state  before  the  milliner's  door.  Miss  Flint,  whose  hair 
had  come  out  of  curl,  from  her  having  leaned  out  of  an  upper 
window  to  watch  the  commotion,  now  fiew  to  the  glass  to  pull 
off  her  curl-papers ;  Miss  Nares  herself  hastily  drew  out  of 
drawers  and  cupboards  the  smart  things  which  had  been 
huddled  away  under  the  alarm  about  the  sacking  of  Deer- 
brook ^  and  then  threw  a  silk  handkerchief  over  the  tray,  on 
which  stood  the  elder  wine  and  toast  with  which  she  and  her 
assistant  had  been  comforting  themselves  after  the  panic  of  the 
morning.  All  the  caps  were  tried  on  with  mysterious  melan- 
choly, but  with  some  haste.  Sir  William  must  not  be  kept 
long  waiting :  in  times  like  these,  a  magistrate's  moments  were 
valuable.  Sir  William  was  reading  the  newspaper,  in  order 
to  convey  the  impression  that  he  considered  the  afiidr  <if  this 
morning  a  triiling  one;  but 

"  These  Me  strange  times,  Miss  Nares." 

"  Very  alarming,  mj  lady.  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  wlwn 
we  shall  recover  from  the  fright.     And  no  further  back 
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taaa  six  weeks,  I  bad  that  person  in,  my  lady,  to  attend 
Miaa  Flint  in  a  sore  throat.     So  little  were  we  aware  I " 

"  I  am  thankliil  enough  it  was  not  for  a  broken  arm," 
obserred  Miss  Plint,  in  accents  of  devout  gratitude. 

"  Tes,  indeed,  my  dear,"  observed  Miss  Nares,  "it  wonld 
have  mined  all  your  prospects  in  life  if  he  had  done  by  you 
as  he  did  by  the  Enssell  Taylors'  nursemaid.  Have  you  never 
heard  that,  my  lady  ?  Well  I  I  am  astonished  I  I  find  the 
story  is  in  everybody's  mouth.  Mrs.  Kussell  Taylor's  nurse- 
maid was  crossing  the  conrE,with  the  baby  in  her  arms,  when 
she  tripped  over  the  string  of  Master  Hampden  Taylor's  kit«. 
Well,  my  lady,  she  fell ;  and  her  first  thought,  you  know, 
was  to  save  the  baby  ;  so  she  let  all  her  weight  go  on  the 
other  arm — the  right — and,  as  you  may  suppose,  broke  it. 
It  snapped  below  the  elbow.  The  gentleman  in  the  comer- 
hotise  was  sent  for  immediately,  to  set  it.  Now  they  say  (you, 
my  lady,  know  all  about  it,  of  course,)  that  there  are  two 
bones  in  that  part  of  one's  arm,  below  the  elbow," 

"  There  are  so.     Quite  correct.     There  are  two  bones." 

"  Well,  my  lady,  all  the  story  depends  upon  that.  The 
gentleman  in  question  did  set  die  bones ;  but  he  set  them 
across,  yon  see, — as  it  might  be  so."  And  Miss  Nares 
arranged  four  pieces  of  whalebone  on  the  table  in  the  shape  of 
s  long,  narrow  letter  X  ;  there  could  not  have  been  a  better 
exemplification.  "  The  consequence  was,  my  lady,  that  the 
poor  girl's  hand  was  fonnd,  when  she  had  got  well,  to  be 
tamed  completely  roimd  :  and,  in  fact,  it  is  all  but  useless." 

"Whenherhaudsarein  her  lap,"  observed  Miss  Flint, "  the 
palm  of  the  right  lies  uppermost.     Ugh ! " 

"  When  she  beckons  die  children  with  that  hand,"  observed 
Miss  Nares,  "  they  think  she  means  them  to  go  further  off. 
A  girl  who  has  to  earn  her  bread,  lay  lady  !  It  is  in  every- 
body's mouth,  I  assure  you." 

'■  What  has  become  of  the  girl  ?  "  asked  Lady  Hunter. 

"  Ob,  she  was  got  rid  of — sent  away — to  save  the  credit  of 
the  gentleman  in  the  comer-house.  But  these  things  will 
come  out,  my  lady.  You  are  aware  that  the  Kussell  Taylors 
have  for  some  time  been  employing  Mr.  Foster,  from 
Blickley?" 

"Ab,truel  I  had  heard  of  that." 

With  unrelaxed  gravity,  Lady  Hunter  returned  to  her 
equipage,  carrying  with  her  Miss  Nares's  newest  cap  and 
story. 
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As  the  carriage  drew  near  the  coraer-haase,  tlie  driver,  as 
if  sympathising  with  his  lady's  thoughts,  made  his  horses  go 
th^  very  slowest.  Lady  Hunter  raised  herself,  and  leaned 
forward,  that  she  might  see  what  she  could  see  in  tLia  danger- 
ous abode.  The  spring  evening  sunshine  was  streaming  in  at 
the  garden  window  at  the  back  of  the  house  ;  so  that  the  party 
in  the  room  was  perfectly  visible,  in  the  thorough  light,  to 
any  one  who  could  surmount  the  obstacle  of  the  blind.  Lady 
Hunter  saw  four  people  sitting  at  dinner,  and  somebody  was 
waiting  on  llieai.  She  could  scaroely  have  told  what  it  wai 
that  surprised  her ;  but  she  exclaimed  to  Sir  William — 

"  Good  heavens  1  they  are  at  dinner  I " 

Sir  William  called  out  angrily  to  the  coaoHmaD  to  drive 
&et«r,  and  asked  whether  he  meant  to  keep  everybody  oat  till 
midnight. 

The  Hopes  were  far  less  moved  by  seeing  the  baronet  and 
bis  lady  driving  by,  than  the  baronet  and  his  lady  were  by 
seeing  the  Hopes  djning.  They  had  not  the  slightest  objec- 
tion to  the  great  folks  firom  the  Hall  deriving  all  the  excite- 
ment and  amusement  they  could  &om  an  airing  through  the 
village  ;  and  they  were  happily  ignorant  of  the  most  atrooioDt 
stories  about  Hope  which  were  now  circulating  from  mootb  to 
mouth,  all  round  Deerbrooki 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  they  found  that  they  had 
been  indebted  to  the  great  folks  from  the  Hall  for  a  certain 
degree  of  protection,  partly  from  the  equipage  having  drawn 
off  the  attention  of  some  of  the  idlers,  and  partly  from  the 
people  having  been  onwilling  to  indulge  all  dieir  anger  and 
impertinence  in  the  presence  of  a  m^strate.  Scarcely  half 
.  an  hour  had  elapsed  after  the  sound  of  the  oarriage  whe^  had 
died  away,  before  a  face  was  seen  surmounting  the  blind  of 
the  windows  towards  the  street.  Presently  another  appeared, 
and  another.  Men  below  were  hoisting  up  boys,  to  make 
grimaces  at  the  family,  and  see  what  was  going  on.  The 
shutters  were  closed  rather  earlier  than  usual.  Philip  went 
out  to  make  a  survey.  He  and  Mr.  Grey  soon  returned,  to 
advise  that  the  ladies  should  quit  the  house,  and  that  a  guard 
should  enter  it.  The  firat  proposition  was  refused ;  the 
second  accepted,  Mr,  Grey  carried  off  all  the  money 
and  small  valuables.  Hester  and  Margaiet  bestirred  th«n- 
selves  to  provide  refreshments  for  Messrs.  Orey  and  Rowland's 
men,  who  were  to  be  ready  to  act  in  their  defence.  They 
acarcelyknewwhattoexpect;  buttheyresolfed  to  remain  when 
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Edward  was,  and  to  feu  nolJung  from  which  he  did  not 
shrink. 

There  was  much  noise  round  the  boiue — a  mnltitade  of 
feet  and  of  voices.  Messengers  were  sent  off  to  the  Hall  and 
to  Dr.  Levitt,  who  must  now  be  disturbed,  whatever  might 
become  of  bis  sermon.  Philip  brought  in  Mr.  Bowl&nd's  men, 
and  declared  be  should  not  leave  the  premises  again  if  the 
ladies  would  not  be  persuaded  to  go.  He  took  op  his  station 
in  the  hail,  whence  he  thought  he  could  leam  most  of  what  it 
was  that  tiie  people  had  intended  to  do,  and  be  most  ready  to 
act  as  occasion  might  require.  No  one  could  imagine  what  was 
designed,  or  whether  there  was  any  design  at  all  on  foot.  The 
only  &ct  at  present  apparent  was,  that  the  crowd  was  every 
moment  increasing. 

Heater  was  stooping  over  the  cellaret  in  tiie  room  where 
they  had  dined,  when  a  txemendons  crash  startled  her,  and  a 
atone  struck  down  the  l^bt  which  stood  beside  her,  leaving 
her  in  total  darkness.  Philip  came  to  her  in  a  moment.  No 
one  bad  thou^t  of  closing  the  shutters  of  the  back  windows ; 
and  now  the  garden  was  iull  of  people.  The  bouse  was 
besieged  back  and  front ;  and,  in  t«n  minut«s  from  the 
entrance  of  this  £rst  stone,  not  a  pane  of  glass  was  left  un- 
broken in  any  of  the  lower  windows.  Hope  ran  out,  his 
spirit  thoroughly  roused  by  these  insults ;  and  he  was  lliefirst 
to  seize  and  detain  one  of  tkp  offenders  ;  but  thefeat  was  rather 
too  dangerous  to  bear  repetitioo.  He  was  recognised, 
rorrounded,  and  bod  some  heavy  blows  inflicted  upon 
him.  He  succeeded  in  bringing  off  his  man  ;  but  it  was  by 
the  help  of  a  sally  of  his  friends  from  the  house  ;  and  having 
Jocked  up  bis  prisoner  in  his  diesBing-room,  he  found  it  best 
to  await  the  arrival  of  a  magistrate  before  be  went  forth  again. 

The  nu-gery  was  the  most  open  to  attack  ;  and  this  being 
the  place  where  the  people  expected  to  find  the  greatest 
number  of  dead  bodies,  their  enetgiee  were  directod  towards 
the  professional  part  of  the  premises.  The  pupil  took  flight, 
and  left  the  intruders  to  work  their  pleasure.  They  found 
no  bodies,  and  were  angir  accordingly.  When  the  crashing 
of  all  the  glass  was  over,  the  shelves  and  cases  were  torn  down, 
and,  with  the  table  and  chairs,  carried  out  into  the  street,  and 
cast  into  a  heap.  Other  wood  was  brought ;  and  it  was  owing 
to  the  pertinacity  of  the  mob  in  front  of  the  house,  in  attack- 
ing the  shutters,  that  the  rioters  met  with  no  opposition  in  the 
surgery.     Hope,  Ellderby,  and  their  assistants,  had  more  on 
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their  bands  than  they  could  well  manage,  in  beating  oS  ttio 
assailants  in  front.  If  the  shutters  were  destroyed,  the  wholn 
fumitore  of  the  house  would  go,  and  no  proteccion  vould 
remain  to  anybody  in  it.  The  surgery  must  be  left  to  take 
its  chance,  rather  than  this  barrier  between  the  women  and 
the  mob  be  thrown  down.  Whatever  offensive  warfare  ivas 
offered  from  the  house  was  from  the  servants,  from  the  upper 
window.  The  women  poured  down  a  quick  succession  of 
pails  of  water ;  and  Charles  returned,  with  good  aim,  such 
stones  as  had  found  thetr  way  in.  The  gentlemen  were  little 
aware,  for  some  time,  that  ^e  cries  of  vexation  or  ridicule, 
which  were  uttered  aow  and  then,  were  caused  by  the  feats  of 
their  own  coadjutors  overhead  :  and  it  was  in  conaequeace  of 
seeing  Hester  and  Margaret  laughing  in  the  midst  of  their 
panic  that  the  fact  became  knowa  to  them. 

Soon  after,  a  bright  hght  was  visible  between  the  creviceB 
of  the  shutters,  and  a  prodigious  shout  arose  outside.  The 
bonfire  was  kindled.  Hester  and  Margaret  went  to  the  upper 
windows  to  see  it ;  and  when  the  attacks  upon  the  shutters 
seemed  to  have  ceased,  Enderby  joined  them.  There  were 
veiy  few  faces  among  the  crowd  that  were  known  even  to 
Charles,  whose  business  it  was,  iu  his  own  opinion,  to  know 
•verybody.  Mr.  Tucker  was  evidently  only  looking  on  irom 
a  distance.  Mrs.  Flumstead  had  been  on  the  spot,  but  was 
gone — terrified  into  quietness  by  the  fire,  into  which  the 
rioters  had  threatened  to  throw  her,  if  she  disturbed  their  pro- 
ceedings. She  had  professed  to  despise  the  idea  of  a  ducking 
in  the  brook  ;  but  a  scorching  in  the  fire  was  not  to  be  braved  ; 
so  no  more  was  heard  of  her  this  night.  Three  or  four  of  the 
fiequenters  of  the  public-house  were  ou  the  spot ;  but  though 
they  lent  a  hand  to  throw  fresh  loads  of  ^el  ou  the  fire,  they 
did  not  take  their  pipes  from  their  mouths,  nor  seem  to  be 
prime  movers  in  the  riot  The  yellow  blaze  lighted  tip  a 
hundred  faces,  scowling  with  anger  or  grinning  witli  mirth, 
bnt  they  were  all  strange — strange  as  the  incidents  of  the  day. 
A  little  retired  from  the  glare  of  the  fire,  was  a  figure, 
revealed  only  when  the  flame  shot  up  from  being  freshly  fbd 
— Sir  William  Hunter  on  horseback  with  his  immovable  groom 
behind  him.  How  long  he  had  been  there,  nobody  in  the 
house  could  tell ;  nor  whether  he  had  attempted  to  do  any- 
thing in  behalf  of  peace  and  quiet.  There  he  sat,  as  if  looking 
on  for  his  amusement,  and  forgetliDg  that  he  had  any  busineea 
with  the  scene.  i.        t'lODgli' 
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It  was  no  wonder  tliat  I>r.  Levitt  was  not  yet  visible.  If 
he  should  arrive  by  dawn,  that  was  all  that  coijd  be  expected. 
But  where  were  Mr.  Grey  and  Sydney?  Where  was  Mr. 
Sowland  ?  Like  some  of  Mr.  Hope's  other  neighbours,  who 
onght  to  have  come  to  his  aid  on  sach  an  occasion,  these 
gentlemen  were  detained  at  home  by  the  emotions  of  their 
families.  Sydney  Grey  was  locked  up  by  his  tender  mother 
as  secorely  as  Mx.  Hope's  piisoner ;  and  all  the  boy's  eSbrts 
to  break  the  door  availed  only  to  bruise  him  full  as  seriously 
as  the  mob  wonld  have  done.  His  father  was  detained  by 
the  tremours  of  his  wife,  the  palpitations  of  Sophia,  and  the 
tears  and  sobs  of  the  twins,  all  of  which  began  with  the 
certMnty  of  the  first  stone  having  been  thrown,  and  were  by 
no  means  abated  by  the  eight  of  the  reflection  of  the  flames 
on  the  sky.  Mr.  Grey  fonnd  it  really  impossible  to  leave  his 
family,  as  he  afterwards  said.  He  consoled  himself  with  the 
thought  that  he  had  done  the  best  he  could,  by  sending  his 
men.  These  things  were  exactly  wiiat  his  partner  said.  He, 
too,  had  done  the  best  he  could,  in  sending  his  men.  He, 
t«o,  found  it  impossible  to  leave  his  family.  In  the  dusk  of 
the  evening,  when  the  first  stones  had  begun  to  fly,  the 
carriage  which  was  heard,  in  the  intervals  of  the  crashes,  to 
roll  by,  contained  Mrs.  Rowland  and  her  children,  and  some  one 
else.  It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  it  was  made  impossible 
to  Mr.  Eowland  to  leave  his  family,  to  go  to  the  assistance  of 
(he  people  in  the  comei-hoiue. 

A  &esh  shout  soon  announced  some  new  device.  A  kind 
of  procession  appeared  to  be  advancing  up  the  street,  and 
some  notes  of  rude  music  were  heard.  A  party  was  bringing 
an  eSgy  of  Mr.  Hope  to  burn  on  the  pile.  There  was  the 
odious  diing — plain  enoi^h  in  the  light  of  the  fire — with  the 
halter  round  its  neck,  a  knife  in  the  right  hand,  and  a  phial 
— a  real  phial  out  of  Hope's  own  Bui^ery,  in  the  left  1 

"  This  is  too  bad  to  be  borne,"  cried  Enderby  ;  while  Hope, 
who  had  come  up  to  see  what  others  were  seeii^,  laughed 
heartily  at  the  representative  of  himself.  "  This  is  not  to  be 
endured.     Morris,  quick  I     Fetch  me  half  a  dozen  candles." 

"Candles,  sir?" 

"  Yes,  candles.  I  will  put  this  rabble  to  flight.  I  wish  I 
had  thought  of  it  before." 

"  Oh,  Philip  1"  said  Margaret,  apprehensively. 

"Fear  nothing,  Margaret.  I  am  going  t<j  do  something 
mpst  eipinently  safe,  as  you  will  see." 
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He  vould  not  let  any  one  go  Tiiih.  him  bat  Charks  and 
MoiTu.  It  was  aome  minute  before  any  effect  from  his 
abaence  was  perceived ;  but,  at  length,  just  when  the  effigy 
Imd  been  sufficiently  ioBuIted,  and  was  about  to  be  cast  into 
the  flames,  and  Hester  had  begged  her  husbaod  not  to  laugh 
at  it  any  more,  a  roar  of  anguish  and  terror  was  heard  from 
the  crowd,  which  began  to  disperse  in  all  directions.  The 
ladies  ventured  to  leaa  out  of  the  window,  to  see  what  was 
the  cause  of  the  uproar.  They  understood  it  in  a  moment. 
Mr.  Enderby  had  possessed  himself  of  the  skeleton  which 
hung  in  the  mahogany  case  in  the  waiting-room,  had  lighted 
it  up  behind  the  eyes  and  the  ribs,  and  was  carrying  it  alof 
be&re  him,  approachii^  round  the  comer,  and  thus  confront- 
ing the  effigy.  The  spectre  moved  steadily  on,  while  the 
people  fled.  It  made  straight  for  Sir  WiUiam  Hunter,  who  now 
seemed  for  the  first  time  disposed  to  shift  his  place.  He  did 
so  with  as  much  slowness  and  dignity  as  were  compatible  with 
the  urgency  of  the  circumstances,  edging  his  horse  further 
and  further  into  the  shade.  When  be  found,  however,  that 
the  spectre  continued  to  light  its  own  path  towards  him,  theie 
was  something  rather  piteous  in  the  tone  of  his  appeal : — 
"I  am  Sir  William  Hunter!  I  am  — I  am  Sir  William 
Hunter  1"  The  spectre  disregarding  even  this  information, 
there  was  nothing  for  the  baronet  to  do  but  to  gallop  ofT — his 
groom  ibr  Mice  in  advance  of  him.  When  they  were  out  of 
sight,  the  spectre  turned  sharp  round,  and  encountered 
Dr.  Levitt,  who  was  now  arriving  just  when  every  one  else 
was  departing.  He  started,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
spoke  angrily  to  the  "  idle  boy"  whom  he  supposed  to  be 
behind  the  case  of  bones,  and  laughed  heartily  wben  he 
learned  who  was  the  perpetrator,  and  what  the  pTirpose  of 
the  joke.  He  entered  Hope's  house,  to  learn  the  partieulais 
of  ibe  outrage,  and  order  off  the  prisoner  into  confinement 
elsewhere,  hU  ideas  being  too  extensively  disoc^iposed  to 
admit  of  any  more  sermoD-writing  this  night  Charles  had 
already  captured  the  effigy,  and  set  it  up  in  the  hall :  a  few 
more  ptulsfiil  of  water  extinguished  the  lire  in  the  street ;  and 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  neighbourhood  seenved  to  be  as 
quiet  as  usual. 

"  Where  are  you  to  sleep  after  all  this  fatigue?"  said  H<^ 
to  his  wife  and  sister,  when  IXr.  Levitt  and  Philip  were  gooe, 
and  the  men  were  at  their  supper  below.  "  I  do  not  bebffve 
they  have  left  you  a  room  which  is  not  open  ta  the  ught  air. 
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WLat  a  struige  bome  to  have  put  you  in  I  Who  would  have 
thonght  it  a  year  ago  ?  " 

Heater  smiled,  and  said  she  was  never  leM  sleepy.  Monia 
believed  tliat  not  a  pane  of  glass  was  broken  in  the  attics,  and 
hex  ladies  coold  sleep  there,  if  they  preferred  remaining  at 
home  to  stepping  to  Mr.  Grey's.  They  much  preferred 
remaining  where  they  were:  and,  <hi  examination,  it  waa 
found  that  Margaret's  room  was  also  entire.  Hope  proposed 
to  take  possession  of  Charles's  attic,  for  once ;  and  Charlea 
enjoyed  the  novelty  of  having  a  mattross  lud  down  £>r  hirn 
in  a  comer  of  the  upper  landing.  Morris  tempted  Usa  ladies 
and  her  master  lo  refresh  themselves  with  tea.  She  piled  up 
the  fire  to  a  Christmas  height,  to  compensate  for  the  draughts 
i^oh  blew  in  from  the  broken  ^nndotra.  Hope  soon  grew 
discontent«d  with  her  plan. 

"  This  will  never  do,"  said  he,  shivering,  "  You  will  all 
be  ill ;  and  nobody  must  be  ill  now,  for  I  have  no  medicines 
left." 

Morris  murmured  a  wish  that  the  physic  had  been  forced 
down  the  people's  throats. 

"It is  better  where  it  is,  Morris,"  said  her  master;  "and 
we  will  forgive  these  poor  people ;  shall  we  not?  They  are 
lamentably  ignorant,  you  see." 

Morris  thought  forgiveness  was  always  pretty  sure  to  come 
in  time :  but  it  was  not  very  easy  at  the  moment.  She 
thot^ht  she  could  get  over  their  robbing  her  master  of  any 
amount  of  property  ;  but  she  conld  not  excuse  their  making 
bim  ridiculous  before  his  lady's  own  eyes. 

"They  cannot  make  him  ridiculous,  Morris,"  said  Hester, 
cheerfully. 

"  People  who  are  persecuted  are  considered  great,  you  know, 
Morris,"  said  Margaret. 

"Bravo,  ladies!"  cried  Hope.  "Ton  keep  np  your  own 
spirits,  and  my  complacency,  bravely.  But  seriously,  Morris," 
he  continued,  perceiving  that  the  vulgarity  of  the  present 
affliction  weighed  down  the  good  woman's  heart ;  "  is  it  not 
true  that  few  of  our  trials — ^none  of  those  which  are  most 
truly  trials — seem  dignified  at  &e  time?  If  they  did, 
patience  would  be  easier  than  it  is.  The  death  of  martyrs  to 
their  &ith  is  grand  to  look  back  upon  ;  but  it  did  not  appear 
BO  to  the  best  of  the  martyrs  at  the  time.  This  little  trial  of 
ours  looks  provoking,  and  foolish,  and  mean,  to  ua  to-night ; 
but  whether  it  really  is  bo,  will  depend  on  how  we  bear  it ; 
t3  a 
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and  vhatereT  it  niny  bring  sfler  it,  grand  or  mean,  all  ve 

liave  to  do  is  to  be  goodhumoured  with  it,  Morris." 

Morris  CTirtsied  low. 

"  And  now,  to  your  rooms,"  resumed  Hope :  "  thb  place  is 
growing  too  diilly  for  yow,  notwithstanding  Morris's  capital 
fire." 

"  One  thing  more,"  said  Margaret.  "  I  am  a  little  uneasy 
about  Maria.  Has  any  one  thought  of  her  ?  She  most  be 
anxious  about  iis." 

"  1  will  go  this  moment,"  said  Hope.  "  Nay,  my  love,  it  ia 
early  yet  j  no  one  in  Deerbrook  is  gone  to  rest  yet,  but  the 
children.  I  can  be  back  in  ten  minutes,  and  the  street  is 
empty." 

"  Let  him  go,"  said  Maigaret.  ■ "  It  miU  be  a  great  kind- 
ness ;  and  surely  there  is  no  danger  now," 

Hope  was  gone.  He  did  not  come  back  in  ten  minutes,  nor 
in  half  an  hour.  Even  Mat^aret  heartily  repented  having 
ura;ed  him  to  leave  home.  During  his  absence  she  thus 
repented,  but  no  longer  when  he  returned.  He  brought  news 
which  made  her  hasten  to  dress  herself  for  the  open  air,  when 
she  was  quite  ready  to  retire  to  rest.  It  was  well  that  her 
brother  had  gone.  Maria  had  been  thrown  down  by  the 
crowd,  whicli  had  overtaken  her  as  she  was  walking  homewards, 
and  she  had  broken  her  leg.  The  limb  was  set,  the  case  was 
a  siiQple  and  promising  one ;  but  she  was  in  pain,  and 
Margaret  must  go  and  pass  the  night  with  her.  How  thanklul 
were  they  all  now,  that  some  one  had  thought  of  Maria  I  She 
had  been  in  extreme  anxiety  for  them ;  and  she  would  not 
cert^nly  have  sent  for  aid  before  the  morning.  It  was  indeed 
a  blessing  that  some  one  had  thought  of  Maria, 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


Mr.  Ehdxbbt  was  too  angry  with  his  sister  to  see  her  ^lat 
night  He  went  straight  to  his  room,  at  his  mother's  old 
house,  and  did  not  bre^fast  with  the  Rowlands.  He  knocked 
at  their  door  when' breakfast  was  finished,  and  sent  to  request 
Mrs.  Rowland's  presence  in  the  drawing-room.  All  this  had 
given  the  lad^  time  to  prepare  her  mood,  and  some  very  clever 
and  bold  sayings  ;  but  when  the  interview  was  over,  she  was 
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surprised  to  fiud  hoyr  some  of  tliese  sayings  liad  gone  out  of 
her  mind,  and  how  o&ers  had  remained  there,  for  want  ol' 
opportunity  to  speak  them ;  so  that  she  had  not  ihade  nearly 
so  good  a  figure  as  ahe  had  intended. 

There  Vbs  all  due  politeness  in  Enderhy's  way  of  induciug 
his  sister  to  sit  down,  and  of  asking  after  the  hdCth  of  herself 
and  her  children. 

"We  are  all  wonderfully  improved,  thank  yon,  brother. 
Indeed  I  have  hopea  that  we  shall  all  enjoy  better  health 
henceforward  than  we  have  ever  known.  Mr.  Walcot'a  care 
will  be  new  life  to  ua." 

"Whose  care?" 

"  Mr.  Walcot's.  We  brought  him  with  us  last  night ;  and 
he  is  to  go  at  once  into  my  mother's  house.  He  is  a  sui^eoa 
of  the  first  degree  of  eminence.  I  think  myself  extremely 
fartnnat«  in  having  secured  him.  The  chief  reason,  however, 
of  ipy  inviting  him  here  was,  that  my  poor  mother  might  be 
properly  taken  care  of.  Kow  I  shall  be  at  peace  on  her 
account,  which  I  really  never  was  before.  Now  that  she  wiU 
be  in^ood  hands,  I  shall  feel  that  I  have  done  my  duty." 

"  And,  pray,  does  Rowland  know  of  your  having  brought 
this  stranger  here  ?  " 

"  Of  course.  Mr.  Walcot  is  oar  guest  till  his  own  house 
can  be  prepared  for  him.  As  I  tell  you,  he  arrived  with  me, 
last  n^ht." 

"  And  now  let  me  tell  you,  sister,  that  either  Mr.  Walcot  is 
not  a  man  of  honour,  or  you  have  misinformed  him  of  the 
true  state  of  affairs  here :  I  suspect  the  latter  to  be  the  case. 
It  is  of  a  piece  with  the  whole  of  your  conduct,  towards 
Mr.  Hope — conduct  unpardonable  for  its  untruthfulness,  and 
hateful  for  its  malice." 

Not  one  of  Mrs.  Rowland's  prepared  answers  would  suit  in 
this  place.  Before  she  could  thmk  of  anything  to  say,  Endetby 
proceeded:— 

"  It  is  a  dreadful  thing  for  a  brother  to  have  to  speak  to  a 
sister  as  I  now  speak  to  you ;  but  it  is  your  own  doing, 
Hr.  Hope  must  have  justice  ;  and  you  have  no  one  to  blame 
but  yoiu^f  that  justice  must  be  done  at  your  expense.  I 
g^vB  you  fair  notice  that  I  shall  discharge  my  duty,  fully,  in 
the  painful  circumstances  in  which  you  have  contrived  to 
place  all  your  fiimily." 

"  Do  what  yon  will,  Philip.  My  first  duty  is  to  take  care 
of  the  health  oi  my  parent  and  my  children ;  and  if,  by  the 


same  means,  Deerbrook  is  provided  with  a  medic^  man 
wortiy  of  its  confidence,  all  Deerbrook  will  thank  me," 

"  Ignorant  and  stupid  ae  Deerbrook  is  aboat  many  things, 
FriscOla,  it  is  not  so  wicked  as  to  thank  any  one  ibr  waging  a 
cowardly  war  against  the  good,  for  disparaging  tlie  able  and 
accomplished,  and  fabricating  and  oirculating  injurious 
stories  against  people  too  magnanimous  for  the  slanderer  h> 
understand," 

*'  I  do  not  know  what  you.  mean,  Philip." 

"  I  mean  that  you  have  done  all  this  towards  the  Hopes. 
You  do  not  know  that  he  and  his  wife  are  not  happy.  Ton 
know  that  Hope  is  an  able  and  most  humane  man  in  his 
profession,  and  that  he  does  not  steal  dead  bodies.  Yoa  know 
the  felsehood  of  the  whole  set  of  vulgar  Stories  Uiat  yon  have 
put  into  circulation  against  him.  You  know,  also,  that  my 
mother  has  entire  confidence  in  him,  and  that  it  will  go  near 
to  break  her  heart  to  have  him  dismissed  for  any  one  else. 
This  is  the  meaning  of  what  I  say.  As  for  what  I  mean  to 
do— it  is  this.  I  shall  speak  to  Mr.  Walcot  at  once,  before 
his  intention  to  settle  here  is  known."  ^ 

"  Ton  are  too  late,  my  dear  sir.  Every  one  in  Deerbrook 
knows  it  as  well  as  if  Dr.  Levitt  was  to  give  notice  of  it  frwn 
tie  pulpit  to-day." 

"  So  much  the  worse  for  you,  Friscilla.  I  shall  explain 
tlie  whole  of  Hope's  case  to  Mr,  Walcot,  avoiding,  if  possible, 
aU  exposure  of  you ." 

"  Oh,  pray  do  not  disturb  yourself  about  that.  Mr;  Walcot 
knows  me  very  welL     I  am  not  afraid." 

"  Avoiding,  if  po8»ble,  all  exposure  of  yon,"  resnmed 
Enderby,  "  but  not  shrinking  from  the  Aill  stat^nent  of  the 
facts,  if  that  should  prove  necessary  to  Hope's  justification. 
If  this  gentleman  be  honourable,  he  will  decline  attending  my 
mother,  and  go  away  more  willingly  than  he  came.  I  shall 
bear  testimony  to  my  friend  with  equal  freedom  everywhere 
else ;  and  I  will  never  rest  till  the  wrongs  you  have  done 
him  are  repaired — as  far  as  reparation  is  possible." 

"  Tou  take  &b  tone  of  defiance,  I  see,  Philip.  I  have  not 
the  slightest  objection.     We  defy  each  other,  ttien." 

"I  cannot  but  take  that  tone  for  a  purpose  which,  I 
conceive,  is  the  kindest  which,  under  the  circumstances,  «tti 
be  entertained  towards  you,  sister.  I  do  it  in  the  hope  diat, 
before  it  is  too  late,  yon  will  yourself  do  the  justice  which  I 

iw  shall  be  done.    I  give  you  peremptory  warning,  leaving 
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you  oppoitamty  to  letrieTe  Touiself,  to  repair  the  muschief 
70U  have  done,  and  U>  alleviate  the  miaeiy  which  I  see  is 
coining  upon  you." 

*'  You  are  very  good:  but  I  know  what  I  am  aboat,  aud  I 
shall  proceed  la  my  own  way.  I  meaa  to  get  rid  of  these 
Hopet ;  and,  perhaps,  you  may  he  surprised  to  see  how  eooa 
I  succeed." 

"  The  Hopes  fihaU  r^nain  as  long  as  they  wish  to  stay,  if 
truth  can  prevail  against  falsehood.  I  am  sorry  for  yoa,  if 
you  cannot  endure  the  presence  of  neighbours  whose  whole 
minda  and  conduct  are  noble  and  humane,  and  known  by  you 
to  be  so.  This  desire  to  get  rid  of  them  is  a  bad  Eiymptom, 
Priscilla— A  symptom  of  a  malady  which  neither  Hope  nor 
Mr.  Wolcot,  nor  any  one  but  yourself,  can  core,  I  would 
have  you  loiA  to  it. 

"  Is  your  sermon  ended  ?  It  is  time  I  was  getting  ready  to 
hear  Dr.  Levitt's." 

"  What  I  have  to  say  is  not  finished.  I  desire  to  know 
what  you  mean  by  teUlng  everybody  that  I  am  engaged  to 
Miss  Maiy  Bnioe." 

"  I  said  so,  because  it  is  true." 

The  cool  assurance  with  which  she  said  this  vras  too  much 
ftx  Enderby's  gravity.     He  burst  out  a  laughii^, 

"  If  not  precisely  true  when  I  said  it,  it  was  sure  to  be  so 
eoon  ;  whi^  is  just  the  same  thing,  I  mean  that  it  shall  be 
true.  I  have  set  my  heart  upon  your  marrying,  and  upon  your 
marrying  Mary  Bruce.   I  know  she  would  like  it,  and " 

"  Stop  there  1  Not  another  word  about  Miss  Bmce  I  I 
will  not  have  you  take  liberties  with  her  name  to  me  ;  and 
this  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  toJd  you  so.  It  is  not  true 
that  she  would  like  it— no  more  true  than  many  other  things 
that  you  have  smd :  and  if  you  were  to  repeat  it  (iU  night,  it 
would  make  no  sort  of  impression  upon  me.  Miss  Bnice 
knows  little,  and  cares  less,  about  me  ;  and  beware  how  you 
say  to  the  contrary ! — And  now  for  the  plain  fact.  I  am 
engaged  elsewhere." 

"No;  yoaarenot.'^ 

"  Yes ;  I  am." 

'  You  will  marry  no  one  but  Mary  Brace  at  last,  you  will 
aee,  whatever  you  may  think  now.'' 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  Prisciila,  if  you  have  any  of  the 
regard  you  pn^ess  to  have  for  Miss  Bruce,  treat  her  name 
with  some  respect  1 — I  am  accepted  by  Ma'garet  Ibbolaon'" 


"  I  dare  en-y  you  are !  Mai^aret  Ibbotson.  t  So  tiiis  is  at 
the  bottom  of  aU  your  energy  about  the  Hopes!" 

"  I  admired  Hope  before  I  ever  aaw  Margaret,  with  aufficieut 
energy  to  prompt  me  to  anything  I  mean  to  do  in  his  support. 
But  Margaret  has  certainly  exalted  my  feelingB  towards  him, 
as  she  has  towards  ererytfaing  morally  great  and  beantiiril." 

"  I  hope  you  will  ail  maie  youraelves  happy  with  your 
greatnees  and  your  beauty :  for  these  friends  of  yours  seem 
likely  to  have  little  else  left  to  comfort  themselves  with." 

"  They  will  be  happy  with  their  greatness  and  lovelinesa, 
sister  ;  for  it  is  Heaven's  decree  that  they  should.  Why  will 
you  not  let  yourself  be  happy  in  witnessing  it,  Priscilla  ?  Why 
will  you  not  throw  off  the  restraint  of  bad  feelings,  and  do 
magnanimous  justice  to  this  fanlily,  and,  having  thus  opened 
and  freed  your  mind,  glory  in  their  goodness — the  next  best 
thing  to  being  as  good  as  they?  You  liave  power  of  mind  to 
do  this :  the  very  force  with  which  you  persist  in  persecuting 
them  shows  tliat  you  have  power  for  better  things.  Beheve  me, 
they  are  full  of  ^e  spirit  of  forgivenees.     Do  but  try " 

"  Thank  you.  I  am  glad  you  are  aware  of  my  power.  If 
they  forgive  me  for  anything,  it  shall  be  for  my  power." 

"  That  is  not  for  you  to  determine,  happily.  To  what 
extent  they  forgive  J9  between  God  and  themselves.  You  lie 
under  their  forgiveness,  whether  you  will  or  no."  I  own, 
Priscilla,  I  would  fain  bestow  on  Margaret  a  sister  whom  she 
might  respect  rather  than  forgive." 

"  Pray  how  many  persons  have  you  persuaded  that 
Margaret  Ibbotson  is  to  be  my  sister-in-law  ?" 

"  Tery  few  ;  for  your  sake,  scarcely  any.  We  have  been 
wUling  to  allow  you  your  own  time  and  methods  for 
extricating  yourself  from  the  difficulties  you  have  made  for 
yourself,  by  your  inconsiderate  talt  about  Miss  Bruce.  I 
own  I  cannot  conceive  how  you  could  originate  and  carry  on 
such  a  device.  You  must  now  get  out  of  the  scrape  in  your 
own  way," 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  told  so  few  people  of  your  entangle- 
ment. It  makes  it  an  easier  matter  to  help  you.  I  shall  deny 
the  engagement  everywhere." 

"  That  will  hardly  avail  against  my  testimony." 

"  It  will,  when  you  are  gone.  The  Deerbroot  people 
always  attend  to  the  last  speaker.  Indeed,  I  think  I  have  the 
majority  with  me  now,  as  the  events  of  last  night  pr«tty 
plainly  show." 
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"  Hope  is  not  the  first  good  man  \iho  has  been  alandered 
and  suffered  violence.  Oh,  PrisciJla,  I  am  unwilling  to  give 
you  up  !  Let  me  tope,  that  the  pride,  the  insane  pride  of 
this  morning,  ia  but  the  re-action  of  your  internal  aufiering 
from  witneEsing  the  results  of  your  influence  in  the  outrages 
of  lost  night.  Confide  this  to  me  now,  and  give  yourself 
such  ease  aa  you  yet  can." 

"Thank  you:  but  you  are  quite  miataten.  I  was  estremely 
glad  to  arrive  when  I  did.  It  satiafied  me  as  to  the  necesaity 
of  getting  rid  of  these  people  ;  and  it  proved  to  Mr.  Walcot, 
as  I  observed  to  him  at  lie  time,  how  much  he  was  wanted 
here.  If  ow,  if  you  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  me,  I  must 
go,     I  shall  deny  your  engagement  everywhere." 

Philip  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her  with  an  earnestness  from 
which,  for  «ie  moment,  she  shrank  ;  but  she  instantly  rallied, 
and  returned  him  a  stare  which  lasted  till  she  leached  the 

"  There  is  something  almost  sublime  in  audacity  like  this," 
thought  he.  "  But  it  cannot  last.  It  comes  from  internal 
torture — a  tiling  as  necessarily  temporary  as  faith  (the  source 
of  the  other  kind  of  strength)  is  durable.  Not  the  slightest 
compunction  has  she  for  having  caused  the  misery  she  knows 
of ;  and  not  a  whit  would  she  relent  if  she  could  become 
aware  (which  she  never  shall)  of  what  she  made  Margaret 
suffer.  I  fear  my  Margaret  has  still  niuch  to  endure  irom 
her.  I  will  watch  and  struggle  to  ward  off  from  her  every 
evil  word  and  thought.  This  is  the  only  comfort  under  the 
misery  of  her  being  expoaed  to  the  malice  of  any  one  belonging 
to  me.  No;  not  the  only  comfort.  She  does  not  suffer  from. 
these  things  as  she  did.  She  says  she  has  a  new  strength  ; 
and,  thank  God  I  .  I  believe  it.  Now  for  Mr.  Walcot !  I 
must  catch  him  as  he  comes  out  of  church,  and  see  what  I 
can  make  of  him.  If  he  is  an  honourable  Inan,  all  may  turn 
out  well.  If  not — Howland  and  I  must  see  what  can  be  done 
next." 
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Thk  family  in  the  comer-house  thoi^ht  tijis  ihe  BtrAngest 
Sunday  morning  they  had  ever  looked  upon.  Outside,  their 
premises,  all  yfos  like  a  May  sabbath.  The  gardens  sent  up 
their  fragrance  into  the  warm,  still  air  :  the  cottage  windows 
were  open,  and  eaily  roses  and  late  hyacinths  appeared  within 
the  casements.  The  swaliows  were  skimnung  and  dipping 
about  the  meadows  ;  and  the  swans  steered  their  majestic 
course  along  the  river,  rippling  its  otherwise  unbroken  sur- 
face. The  men  of  the  village  sat  on  the  tiireaholds  of  Aeir 
doors,  smoking  an  eariy  pipe  1  and  their  tidy  children,  the 
boys  with  hair  combed  straight,  and  the  girls  wi^  clean 
pinafores,  came  abroad ;  some  to  cany  the  Sunday  dinner 
to  the  baker's,  and  others  to  nnrse  &e  baby  in  the  sonshine, 
or  to  snatch  a  bit  of  play  behind  a  neighbour's  dwelling. 
The  contrast  within  the  comer-honse  was  strange.  Morris 
and  the  boy  had  been  up  early  to  gather  the  stones,  and 
sweep  up  the  fragments  of  glass  from  the  Aoots,  to  pat  the 
effigy  out  of  sight,  and  eSace  the  marks  of  feet  in  tile  hall 
and  parlours.  The  supper  had  been  cleared  away  in  the 
kitchen,  and  the  ameU  of  spirits  and  tobacco  got  rid  of:  but 
this  was  all  that  the  most  zealous  aerrauts  could  do.  The 
front  shutters  must  remain  closed,  and  the  garden  windows 
empty  of  glass.  The  garden  itself  was  a  mournful  spectacle, 
— the  pretty  garden,  which  had  been  the  pride  and  pleasure 
of  the  femily  all  this  spring;  part  of  the  wall  was  thrown 
down;  the  ivy  trailed  oa  the  earth.  Of  the  shrubs,  some 
were  puUed  up,  and  others  cut  off  at  the  roots.  The  beds 
■were  trodden  into  clay,  and  the  grass,  so  green  and  sunny 
yesterday,  was  now  trampled  bla^  where  it  was  not  hidden 
with  fragments  of  the  wood-work  of  the  surgery,  and  with 
the  refuse  of  the  broken  glasses  and  spilled  drugs.  Hope  had 
also  risen  early.  He  had  found  his  scared  pupil  returned, 
and  wandering  about  the  ruins  of  his  abode, — the  sui^eiy. 
They  set  to  work  together,  to  put  out  of  sight  whatever  was 
least  seemly  of  the  scattered  contents,  of  the  professional 
apartment ;  but,  with  all  their  pains,  the  garden  looked 
foriom  and  disagreeably  enough  when  Hester  came  down, 
'awled,  to  make  breakfast  in  the  open  air  of  the  parlour, 
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and  her  tnuband  thooght  it  time  to  go  and  see  how  Ham 
had  passed  the  night,  and  to  bring  Margaret  home. 

Hester  received  irom  her  hiisband  and  aist«r  a  &TOurable 
r^Mirt  ot  Maria.  She  had  alept,  and  Matgttret  bad  slept 
beside  her.  Maria  carried  her  philosophy  into  all  the  eir- 
onmstanoes  of  her  lot,  and  she  had  be^  long  used  to  pain 
and  interruption  of  her  plans.  These  things,  and  the  huny 
of  an  accident  in  the  street,  might  dismay  (me  inexperiencM 
in  Bofiering,  bnt  not  her.  Whennotkeptavrakebyactoalpain, 
■he  slept ;  and  when  assured  that  her  case  was  perfectly  sitnple, 
and  that  thera  was  every  probability  of  her  being  as  well  as 
usual  in  a  few  weeks,  all  her  anxieties  were  for  the  Hopes. 
No  report  of  them  could  have  satisfied  her  so  w«ll  as  Mr.  Hope's 
early  visit,— as  his  serene  countenance  and  cheerful  vdce. 
She  saw  that  be  was  not  sad  at  heart ;  and  warmly  as  she 
honoured  his  temper,  she  could  hardly  understand  this.  No 
wonder ;  for  she  did  not  know  what  his  sufferings  had  pre- 
▼ionsly  been  from  other  causes,  nor  how  vivid  was  his  deUght 
at  the  spirit  in  which  Hester  received  their  present  miBf(^< 
tones.  Margaret  saw  at  once  that  all  was  wdl  at  home,  and 
loade  no  inquiries  about  her  sister. 

"  H«re  is  a  letter  for  yon,  with  a  magnificent  seal,"  said 
Hester,  as  they  entered.  "And  here  is  tea  as  hot,  I  believe, 
«8  if  we  were  still  blessed  with  glass  windows." 

The  letter  had  just  been  lefl  by  Sir  William  Hunter's 
groom.  It  was  frcm  the  Baronet,  and  its  contents  informed 
Mr.  Hope  that  his  attendance  wonld  not  be  required  at  the 
almshouses  in  future,  as  their  inmates  were  placed  under  the 
medical  superintendence  of  Mr.  Walcot. 

"I  am  glad,"  said  Hester.  "No  more  danger  and  insult 
from  that  quarter  I " 

"  Nor  funds  either,  my  dear.  It  is  pleasant  enough  to  have 
no  insult  and  danger  to  apprehend  ;  but  what  will  you  say  to 
having  no  fluids  ?" 

"  We  shall  see  when  that  time  comes,  love.  Meantime, 
here  is  breakfast,  and  the  sweet  Sunday  all  before  ua?" 

The  pressure  of  her  hand  by  her  husband  efiaced  all  woes, 
present  and  futore. 

"  Who  is  Mr.  Walcot?"  asked  Margaret. 

"  Somebody  from  Blickley,  I  suppose,"  said  Hester. 

"  No,"  rephed  Hope.  "  Mi.  Walcot  is  a  surgeon,  last  from 
Cheheoham,  who  settled  in  Deerbrook  at  seven  o'clock 
yesterday  evening,  and  who  haa  already  swept  the  greater 
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part  of  the  prac^ce  of  the  place,  I  suspect.  He  is,  no  doubt, 
the  '  better  doctor,'  '  the  new  man,'  of  TTliom  we  have  heard 
so  muoh  of  Iste," 

Hester  changed  colour,  and  Margaret  too,  while  Hope 
related  the  arriral  of  Mrs.  Bowland  and  her  party,  as  he  had 
heard  it  from  hie  pupil  early  this  morning. — What  sort  of 
man  WBS  Mr.  Walcot?  Time  mast  show.  His  coming  to 
settle  in  this  manner,  at  such  a  conjuncture  of  circumstances, 
did  not  look  very  well,  Hope  said  ;  but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  he  must  necessarily  be  extremely  prejudiced 
against  the  family  in  the  comer-house,  if  his  information 
about  Deerbrook  was  derived  from  Mrs.  Bowland.  He  ought 
not  to  be  judged  till  he  had  had  time  and  opportunity  to 
learn  for  himself  what  was  the  real  state  of  affairs  in  the 
place.  He  must  have  fair  play ;  and  it  was  very  possible 
that  he  might  turn  out  a  man  who  would  give  others  fair 
play. 

At  ihe  next  knock,  Hester  started,  thereby  showing  that 
she  was  moved.  Mr.  Jones  had  called  to  know  how  the 
iamily  were ;  and,  after  satisfying  himself  on  this  point,  had 
left  a  delicate  sweetbread,  with  his  respects,  and  wishes  that 
Mrs.  Hope  might  relish  it  after  her  fright.  This  incident 
gave  the  little  family  more  pleasure  than  Mr.  Walcot  had  yet 
caused  them  pain.  Here  was  sympathy, — the  most  acceptable 
offering  they  could  receive. 

Next  came  a  message  of  inquiry  from  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Levitt, 
with  an  iotimatjoa  that  they  wonld  call,  if  not  inconvenient 
to  the  family,  after  church.     This  was  pleasant  too. 

While  it  was  being  agreed  that  a  nurse  must  be  found 
immediately  for  Maria,  and  that  the  glazier  at  Blickiey  must 
hare  notice  to  send  people  to  mend  the  windows  as  early  as 
possible  to-morrow  morning,  a  letter  was  brought  in,  which 
looked  longer,  but  less  grand,  than  Sir  William  Hunter's.  It 
was  from  Mr.  Rowland. 

"(Private.) 
"  Mr  BKAB  Sir,  Sundmf  Morning,  7  ddock. 

"  During  the  greater  part  of  an  anxious  night,  my  mind 
was  lull  of  the  intention  of  calling  on  you  this  morning,  for 
some  conversation  on  a  topic  which  must  be  discussed  between 
us ;  but  the  more  I  dwelt  upon  what  must  be  said,  the  more 
I  shrink  from  an  interview  which  cannot  but  be  extremely 
panful  to  each  party;  and  I  have  at  lei^  corne  to  the 


concltvdon  that,  for  both  our  sakes,  it  is  best  to  write  what  I 
have  to  say.     It  is  painful  eaough,  God  knows,  to  write  it  t 

"  Your  position  here,  my  dear  sir,  most  have  been  anything 
but  pleasant  for  some  time  past.  I  TE^et  that  its  uneaeineaa 
ahould  have  been  augmented,  as  I  fear  it  has,  by  the  influence 
of  any  one  connected  with  myself.  My  respect  for  you  has 
been  as  undeviating  as  it  is  sincere;  and  I  have  not  to 
leproach  myself  wil£  having  uttered  a  word  concerning  you 
or  your  family  which  I  should  be  unwilling  to  repeat  to 
yonrselres :  but  I  am  aware  that  the  same  cannot  be  said 
with  regard  to  every  one  for  whom  I  am  in  a  manner  answer- 
able. In  relation  to  this  unpleasant  fact  1  can  only  say,  that 
I  entreat  you  to  accept  the  aeenrauce  of  my  deep  regret  and 
mortification. 

"  A  new  aspect  oT  affairs  has  presented  itself, — to  me  very 
suddenly,  as  I  trust  yon  will  believe,  on  my  word  of  honour. 
A  gentleman  of  your  profession,  named  Walcot,  arrived  last 
night,  with  a  view  to  settling  in  Deerbrook.  The  first 
inducement  held  out  to  him  was  the  medical  chaige  of 
Mrs.  Enderby,  and  of  the  whole  of  my  family :  but,  of  course, 
it  is  not  probable  that  his  expectations  of  practice  among 
your  patients  stop  here;  and  the  present  unfortunate  state  of 
the  public  mind  of  Deerbrook  regarding  yourself,  makes  it 
too  probable  that  his  most  sanguine  expectations  will  be 
realized.  I  write  this  with  extreme  pain ;  but  I  owe  it  to 
you  not  to  disguise  the  truth,  however  distasteful  may  be  its 

"  These  being  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  appears  to 
me  hopeless  to  press  the  departure  of  Mr.  Walcot.  And  if 
he  went  away  to-day,  I  should  fear  that  some  one  would 
arrive  to-morrow  to  occupy  his  position.  Tet,  my  dear  sir, 
justice  must  be  done  to  you.  After  protracted  and  anxioua 
consideration,  one  mode  of  action  has  occurred  to  me  by 
which  atonement  may  be  made  to  you  for  what  has  passed. 
Let  me  recommend  it  to  your  earnest  and  favourable  consi- 
deration. 

"  Some  other  place  of  residence  would,  I  should  hope,  yield 
you  and  your  family  the  consideration  and  comfort  of  which 
you  have  here  been  most  unjustly  deprived.  Elsewhere  you 
might  ensure  the  due  reward  of  that  professional  ability  and 
humanity  which  we  have  shown  ourselves  unworthy  to  appre- 
ciate. If  you  could  reconcile  yourself  to  removing,  with 
your  family,  I  believe  that  the  peace  of  our  society  would  be 
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promoted,  that  unpleasant  coIUsions  of  t^iniuu  and  interosts 
would  be  avoided,  and  that  that  reparatioa  would  be  made  to 
you  wbicb  I  fear  would  be  impracticable  bere.  All  difficulty 
about  tbe  proceas  of  removal  might  and  should  be  obviated. 
To  speak  frankly,  I  should,  in  that  case,  consider  myself  your 
debtor  to  sach  an  dtaount  as,  by  a  comparisoa  of  yoai  losees 
and  my  means,  should  appear  to  us  both  to  be  just,  I  believe 
I  might  venture  to  make  myself  answerable  for  so  much  as 
would  settle  you  in  some  more  &vourab]e  locality,  and  enable 
you  to  wait  a  moderate  time  for  that  appreciation  of  your 
profemonal  merits  which  would  b«  certtun  to  ensue. 

"  I  need  not  add  ^at,  in  case  of  your  aocediog  to  my 
propositioB,  all  idea  of  oMtffotum  would  be  misplaoed.  I  offer 
no  more  than  I  consider  actually  your  due.  The  cixcum- 
stasce  of  the  father  of  a  large  and  nsing  family  ofiering  to 
becoHW  responsible  to  such  an  extent,  indicates  that  my  sense 
of  your  claim  upon  me  is  very  strong.  I  should  be  glad  to 
be  relieved  fi»m  it :  and  I  therefore,  once  more,  beseech  your 
best  attenlioa  to  my  proposal, — the  latter  partiailara  of  which 
Atow  been  cm^tdgd  to  no  person  whatever, — nor  shall  tiiey  b«, 
under  any  cireumstances,  unless  you  desire  it. 

"  I  shall  await  your  reply  with  anxiety — yet  with  patienoe, 
as  I  am  aware  that  such  a  step  aa  I  propose  cannot  be  decided 
(fa  without  some  reflection. 

"I  rejoice  to  find  that  your  family  have  not  suffered 
Biaterially  from  the  outrages  of  last,  night.  It  was  matter 
of  sincere  regret  to  me  that  the  uneipected  arrival  of  my 
family  at  the  very  time  prevented  my  hastening  to  ofier  my 
best  services  to  you  and  yours.  The  magistracy  will,  of 
course,  repair  all  damages ;  and  then  I  trust  no  evil  eonse- 
qnences  will  survive.. 

"  I  beg  my  best  compliments  to  Mrs.  Hope  and  Miss  Ibbotswi, 
and  entreat  yon  to  believe  me,  my  dear  sir, 
"  With  the  highest  respeu^ 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"H.  ROWLASD." 

For  one  moment  Hester  looked  np  in  her  husband's  laoe,  M 
he  read  this  letter  in  a  subdued  voice — for  cme  moment  ibe 
hoped  he  would  make  haste  to  live  elsewhere — in  some  place 
where  he  would  again  be  honoured  as  he  once  WW  here,  and 
where  all  might  be  bright  and  promising  as  ever ;  but  that 
moment's  gaze  at  her  husband  changed   her  Ihtroghta  and 
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trislies.      Her  colour  rose  witli  tlie  same  feelings  wluch  drev 
a  deep  Beriousness  over  hie  countenance. 

"Mr,  Kowlaad  means  well,"  said  Margaret;  "but  Burely 
this  will  never  do." 

"  I  hardly  know  what  you  would  consider  meaniDg  well," 
replied  Hope.  "  Rowland  would  buy  himself  out  of  an  affair 
which  he  has  not  the  courage  to  manage  by  nobler  means 
He  would  give  hush-money  for  the  concealment  of  his  wife's 
offences.  He  would  bribe  me  from  the  assertion  of  my  own 
character,  and  would,  for  his  pj-iyate  ends,  stop  the  working 
out  of  the  question  between  Deerbrook  and  me.  This  is,  to 
toy  mind,  the  real  aspect  of  his  proposal,  however  pereaaded 
be  himself  may  be  that  he  intends  peace  to  his  neighbours, 
and  justice  to  me.  This  letter,"  he  cbntinued,  waving  it 
before  him,  "  is  worthy  only  of  the  fire,  where  I  would  put  it 
tliis  moment,  but  that  I  suppose  prudence  requires  that  w« 
ehould  retain  in  our  own  hands  all  evidence  whatever  rel^i^ 
to  the  present  state  of  our  affiiirs." 

"  I  do  not  exactly  see  what  is  to  become  of  uSj"  said  Hester, 
cheeiiiilly. 

"  Nor  do  I,  love  :  but  is  not  all  the  world  in  lie  same  con- 
dition? How  much  does  the  millioaaire  know  of  what  is  to 
intervene  between  to-day  and  his  death  ?  " 

"And  the  labouring  classes,"  observed  Margaret — "that 
prodigious  multitude  of  toiling,  thinking,  loving,  trusting, 
beings!  How  many  of  them  see  further  than  the  week  which 
is  coming  round?  And  who  spends  life  to  more  purpose  than 
some  of  them  ?  They  toil,  they  think,  they  love,  they  obey, 
they  trust ;  and  who  will  say  that  the  most  secure  in  worldly 
fortune  are  making  a  better  start  for  eternity  than  they? 
They  see  duty  around  iJiem  and  God  above  them  ;  and  what 
more  need  they  see  ?  " 

"  Ton  are  right,"  stud  Hester.  "  What  I  sidd  was  cowardly. 
I  wish  I  had  your  faith." 

"  Tou  have  it,"  swd  her  husband.  "  There  was  faith  in 
^our  voice,  cuid  nothing  faithless  in  what  you  said.  It  is  a 
umple  trutii,  that  we  cannot  see  our  way  before  us.  We  must 
be  satisfied  to  discern  the  duty  of  theday,  and  for  the  future 
to  do  what  we  ought  always  to  be  doing — '  to  walk  by  &ith 
and  not  by  sight.'  Now,  as  to  this  present  duty,  it  seems  to 
me  veij  clear.  It  is  my  du^  to  offer  moral  resistance  to  I 
oppression,  and  to  make  a  stand  for  my  reputation.  Wben  it 
pleasea  God  that  men  should  be  overwhelmed  by  calunmy  '^ 
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is  a  dreadiiil  evil  which  mnat  be  borne  as  well  aa  it  may;  but 
not  without  a  struggle.  We  mCBt  not  too  hastily  conclude 
that  this  is  to  be  the  issue  in  our  case.  "We  must  stay  and 
struggle  for  right  and  justice — struggle  for  it,  by  Jiving  on 
■with  firm,  patient,  and  gentle  minds.  This  is  surely  what  we 
ought  to  do,  rather  than  go  away  for  the  sake  of  ease,  leaving 
the  prejudices  of  our  neighbours  in  all  their  virulence,  because 
we  hare  not  strength  to  combat  them,  and  letting  the  right 
succumb  to  the  wrong,  for  want  of  faith  and  constancy  to 
vindicate  it." 

"Oh,  we  will  stay!"  cried  Hester.  "I  will  try  to  bear 
everything,  and  be  thankful  to  have  to  bear,  for  sadi  reasons. 
It  is  all  easy,  love,  when  you  lay  open  your  views  of  our  life — 
when  you  give  us  your  insight  into  me  providence  of  it^  I 
believe  I  should  have  looked  at  it  in  this  way  before,  if  you 
had  been  suffering  in  any  great  cause — any  cause  manifestly 
great,  becanse  the  welfare  of  many  others  was  involved  in  it. 
I  see  now  that  the  principle  of  endurance  and  the  duty  of 

stead^tness  are  the  same,  though ."       And  yet  she 

paused,  and  bit  her  lip. 

"  Though  the  occasion  looks  insignificant  enough,"  said  her 
husband.  "  True.  Some  might  laugh  at  oui  having  to  appeal 
to  our  faith  because  we  have  been  mobbed  on  pretences  which 
make  us  blush  to  think  what  nonsense  they  arc,  and  because 
a  rival  has  come  to  supplant  me  in  my  profession.  But  with 
all  this  we  have  nothing  to  do.  The  truth  to  us  is,  that  we 
are  hving  in  the  midst  of  malice  and  hatred,  and  that  poverty  ■ 
stares  us  in  the  face.  If  these  things  are  quite  enough  for  our 
strength  (and  I  imagine  we  shall  find  they  are  so),  we  have  no 
business  to  quarrel  vrith  our  trial  because  it  is  not  of  a  grander 
hind.  "Well !  wife  and  sister,  we  stay.  Is  it  not  so  ?  Then 
I  will  go  and  write  to  Mr.  Rowland." 

The  sisters  were  silent  for  some  moments  aAer  he  had  left 
them.  Margaret  was  refreshing  her  flowers — the  flowers  which 
Philip  had  brought  in  from  the  garden  the  day  before.  How 
precious  were  they  now,  even  above  other  flowers  brought  by 
the  same  hand — for  not  another  blossom  was  left  in  the  desolate 
garden!  Margaret  was  resolving  silently  that  she  would  keep 
Uiese  alive  as  long  as  she  could,  and  then  dry  them  in  memory 
of  the  place  they  came  from,  in  ita  wedding  trim.  Hester  pre- 
sently ^owed  the  direction  her  thoughts  had  taken,  by  saying — 

"  I  should  think  that  it  must  be  always  possible  for  able  and 
industrious  people,  in  health,  to  obtain  bread."^  ;,XHjk' 
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"Almost  always  possible,  proviiJed  they  can  cast  pride 
behind  them." 

"Ah!  I  suspect  that  pride  is  the  real  evil  of  poverty — of 
gentlefolks'  poverty.  I  could  not  promise  for  my  own  part, 
to  cast  pride  behind  me  :  but  then,  you  know,  it  has  pleased 
Go4  to  give  me  something  to  be  proud  of,  far  different  from 
rank  and  money.  I  conld  go  to  j^  or  the  workhouse  with 
my  husband  without  a  blush.  The  agony  of  it  would  not  bo 
from  pride." 

"  Happily,  we  are  sure  of  bread,  mere  bread,"  said  Margaret, 
"ftir  the  present,  and  for  what  we  o«ill  certainty.  What  you 
and  I  have  is  enough  for  bread." 

"  What  I  have  can  haidly  be  called  sufficient  for  even  that," 
said  Hester :  "  and  you — I  must  speak  my  tliankfuhiess  for 
that — you  will  soon  be  out  of  the  reach  of  such  considera- 

"  Not  soon :  and  I  cannot  separate  my  life  from  yours — ^I 
cannot  fancy  it.     Do  not  let  us  fancy  it  just  now." 

"  Well,  we  will  not.  I  am  glad  Susan  has  warning  from  mo 
to  go.  It  is  well  that  we  began  retrenching  eo  soon.  We  must 
come  to  some  fidi  explanation  with  Morris,  that  we  may  see 
what  can  best  be  done  for  her." 

"  She  will  never  leave  you  while  you  will  let  her  stay." 

"  It  may  be  necessary  to  dismiss  Charles.  But  we  will  wait 
to  talk  that  over  with  my  husband.  He  will  tell  us  what  we 
ought  to  do.     Was  that  a  knock  at  the  door?" 

"  I  rather  think  it  was  a  feeble  knock." 

It  was  Mrs.  Grey,  accompanied  by  Sydney.  Mrs.  Grey's 
countenance  wore  an  expression  of  solemn  misery,  with  a  little 
of  the  complacency  of  excitement  under  it.  The  occasion  was 
too  great  for  winks :  mute  grief  was  the  mood  of  the  hour. 
Sydney  was  evidently  full  of  awe.  He  seemed  hardly  to  like 
to  come  into  the  parlour.  Margaret  had  to  go  to  the  door, 
and  laugh  at  him  for  his  shyness.  His  mi^ther's  ideas  were  as 
much  deranged  as  his  own  by  the  gaiety  with  which  Heater 
received  them,  boasting  of  the  thorough  ventilation  of  the 
room,  and  asking  whether  Sophia  did  not  think  their  bonfire 
surpassed  the  &mous  one  at  the  last  election  but  one.  Sophia 
had  not  seen  anything  of  the  fire  of  last  night.  She  had  been 
so  much  agitated,  that  the  whole  family,  Mr.  Grey  and  all, 
had  been  obliged  to  exert  themselves  to  compose  her  spirits. 
Much  as  she  had  wished  to  come  this  morning,  to  make  her 
inquiries  in  person,  she  had  been  unable  to  summon  courage 
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to  appear  in  the  streets ;  and  indeed  her  parente  could  not 
press  it — she  had  been  go  extremely  agitated  !  She  was  now 
left  in  Alice's  charge. 

HeBt«r  and  Margaret  hoped  that  when  Sophia  found  tl)ere 
was  nothing  more  to  fear,  and  that  her  consins  were  periertly 
well,  she  woald  be  able  to  spare  Alice  for  some  hours,  to  wait 
upon  M^  Young.  Maria's  hostess  was  with  her  now,  and 
Mai^ai>et  would  spend  the  night  with  her  again,  if  a  nurse 
could  not  be  procured  before  that  time.  Mrs.  Grey  had  not 
neglected  Maria  in  her  anxiety  for  her  cousins.  She  was  just 
going  to  propose  that  Alice  should  be  the  nuiw  tonight,  and 
had  left  word  at  Miss  Yoting's  door  that  sh^  herself  would 
Tisit  her  for  the  hoiir  and  halt  that  people  were  in  <Autch. 
Her  time  tliia  morning  was  tiierefore  short.  She  was  rejoiced 
to  see  her  young  friends  look  so  much  like  themEdves — so 
differently  from  what  she  had  dared  to  expect.  And  Mr.  Hope 
' — it  was  not  fair  perhaps  to  ask  where  he  was  ; — he  had  pro- 
bably rath^  not  hare  it  known  where  he  might  be  foimd: 
(sjA  here  the  countenance  7«laxed  into  a  winking  frame). 
Not  afraid  to  riiow  himself  abroadi  Had  been  out  twice!  and 
withoat  any  bad  conseijiiencesl  It  would  be  &  cotdiftl  to 
Sophia  to  hear  this,  and  a  great  relief  to  Mr.  Grey.  Bat  wfaat 
courage  I  It  was  a  fine  lesson  for  Sydney.  If  Mr.  Hope  was 
retdly  only  writing,  and  could  spare  a  minute,  it  would  be  a 
comfort  to  see  him.  Hester  went  for  him.  He  had  just 
finished  his  letter,  ^e  read  and  approved  it,  and  sat  down 
to  take  a  copy  of  it  while  her  husband  occupied  her  seat 
beside  Mrs.  Grey. 

The  wife  let  faM  a  few  tears— tears  of  gentle  soirow  anfi 
proud  lore,  ncrt  on  her  husband's  letter  (for  not  for  the  world 
would  she  have  had  that  letter  bear  a  trace  of  tears),  but  on 
the  paper  on  which  she  wrote.  The  letter  appeared  to  her 
very  t^ching  ;  but  others  might  not  think  so :  there  was  so 
much  in  it  which  she  al<me  could  seel  It  UxA.  her  only  a  few 
minutes  to  copy  it ;  but  the  copying  gave  her  strcng&  for  all 
the  day.     The  letter  was  as  follows  : — 

"  Mr  DEAS  Sir — Your  letter  expresses,  both  in  its  matted 
and  phrase,  the  peiKinal  regard  which  1  have  tdways  bdiered 
yon  to  entertain  towards  me  and  mine.  I  cannot  sgree  witlk 
j'ou,  however,  in  thinking  that  the  proceeding  yon  propose 
involves  real  good  to  any  of  the  parties  concerned  in  it.  The 
^wace  (rf  society  in  Deerbrook  is  not  likely  to  be  permsarattijr 
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exprened  by  the  act  of  my  departore;  nor  would  my  wrongs 
be  reputed  by  my  merely  leaviog  them  behind  me.  I  cannot 
take  money  from  your  hands  aa  die  price  of  your  tranqoillity, 
and  aa  a  commuUtion  for  my  good  name,  &nd  the  just  rewards 
of  my  pTofeBsional  labours.  My  wife  and  I  will  not  remoTe 
irom  T)eeTbrook.  We  shall  stay,  and  endearoiir  to  dischai^ 
our  duty,  and  to  bear  our  wrongs,  till  oni  neighbours  leun 
to  underatand  us  better  than  they  do. 

"  You  will  permit  to  say,  with  the  respect  whioh  I  feel, 
that  we  lympathiEO  fully  in  the  diitress  of  mind  which  you 
must  be  experienoing.  K  you  Bliould  find  comfort  in  doing 
us  mantiil  justice,  we  shall  congratulate  you  yet  more  than 
oimelves:  if  not,  we  shall  grieve  for  you  only  the  nuire 
deeply. 

"  My  wife  joins  me  in  what  I  hare  said,  and  in  hindly 
regards. 

"  Tours  sincerely, 
'  '.  "Edwakd  Hops." 

Edward  had  left  his  seal  with  Hester.  She  sealed  the 
letter,  rang  for  Charles,  and  charged  him  to  deliver  it  into 
Mr.  Bowland's  Own  bands,  placed  the  copy  in  her  bosom  to 
show  to  Margaret,  and  returned  to  the  parlour.  Mrs.  Grey,  who 
was  alone  with  Hope,  stopped  short  in  what  she  was  saying. 

"  Gro  on,"  said  Hope.  "  We  have  no  secrets  here,  and  no 
feats  of  beii^  frightened — for  one  another  any  more  than  for 
ooiselves.  Mrs.  Grey  was  saying,  my  dear,  Uiat  Mr.  Walcot 
is  very  popular  here  already;  and  that  everybody  is  going  to 
church  to  see  him." 

Mrs.  Grey  had  half-a-dozen  faults  or  oddities  of  Mr. 
Wakot's  to  tell  of  already ;  but  she  was  quietly  checked  in 
the  middle  of  her  list  by  Mr.  Hope,  who  observed  that  he  was 
bouod  to  exercise  the  same  justice  towards  Mr.  Walcot  that 
he  toped  to  receive  from  him — to  listen  to  no  evil  of  him 
which  could  not  be  substantiated:  and  it  was  certainly  too 
early  yet  for  anything  to  be  known  about  him  by  strai^jers, 
beyond  what  he  look^  like. 

"  To  go  no  deeper  than  his  looks,  then,"  continued  Mrs. 
Grey,  "  npbody  can  pretend  to  admire  them.  He  is  extreme^ 
short.     Have  you  heard  how  short  he  is  ?  " 

"  Yes  i  that  inspired  me  with  some  respect  for  him,  to 
b^^  with.     I  Itave  heard  so  much  of  my  being  too  tall,  all 
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my  life,  that  I  am  apt  to  feel  a  profound  Teneration  for  men 
who  have  made  the  Airtbest  escape  from  that  evil.  By  the 
way,  my  dear,  I  shoiild  not  wonder  if  Enderby  is  disposed  in 
Walcot's  &TOur  by  this,  for  he  is  even  taller  than  I," 

"  I  am  surprised  that  you  can  joke  on  snch  a  snbject,  Mr. 
Hope,  I  assure  you,  you  are  not  the  only  sufferers  by  this 
extraordinary  circmustance — of  Mr,  Walcot's  arrival.  It  is 
very  hard  upon  us,  that  we  are  to  have  him  for  an  opposite 
neighbour — in  Mrs.  Enderby's  house,  you  know.  Sophia 
and  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  observing  that  house,  for  the 
old  lady's  sake,  many  times  in  a  day.  We  scarcely  ever 
looked  out,  but  we  saw  her  cap  over  the  blind,  or  some  one  or 
another  was  at  the  door,  about  one  little  affair  or  another.  It 
has  been  a  great  blank  since  she  was  removed — the  abntters 
shut,  and  the  bills  up,  and  nobody  going  and  coming.  But 
now  we  can  never  loot  that  way." 

"I  am  afraid  you  will  have  to  get  Faxton  to  put  up  a 
weathercock  for  you  on  his  bam,  so  that  you  may  look  in  the 
opposite  direction  for  the  wind." 

"  Nay,  Edward,  it  is  really  an  evil,"  said  Heater,  "  to  have 
an  unwelcome  stranger  settied  in  an  opposite  house,  where  an 
old  friend  has  long  lived.    I  can  sympathize  with  Mrs.  Grey." 

"  So  can  I,  my  dear.  It  is  an  evil :  but  I  should,  under 
any  circumatances,  hold  myself  free  to  look  out  of  my  window 
in  any  direction — that  is  all.  Do,  Mrs.  Grey,  indulge  your- 
self so  fer." 

"  We  cannot  possibly  notice  him,  yon  know.      It  most  be 
distinctly  understood,  that  we  can  have  nothing  to  say  to  an 
interloper  like  Mr.  Walcot.     Mr.  Grey  is  quite  of  my  opinion. 
You  will  have  our  support  in  every  way,  my  dear  sir;   for  it 
ie  perfectly  plain  to  our  minds,  that  all  this  would  not  have     ' 
happened  but  for  your  having  married  into  our  connection 
■0  decidedly.     But  this  intruder  has  been  thought,  and  talked 
about,  by  us  more  than  he  is  worth.     I  want  to  hear  all  you     I 
can  tell  me  about  the  riot,  Hester,  love.      Your  huaband  haa 
been  giving  me  some  idea  of  it,  but     .       .       .       Bless  me  I 
there  is  the  first  bell  for  church  ;    and  I  ought  to  hare 
been  at  Miss  Young's  by  this  time.      We  must  have  the 
whole  story,  some   day  soon  ;    and,  indeed,  Sophia  would     j 
quarrel  witit  me  for  hearing  it  when  she  is  not  by.     Where     | 
is  Sydney?" 

Sydney  and  Margaret  were  in  the  garden,  consulting  about 
its  restoration.     Sydney  declared  he  would  come  and  work  at 
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it  every  day  till  It  was  clettred  and  planted.  He  would  begin 
to-morrow  with  the  cairn  for  the  rock-plants . 

"  I  am  glad  the  Levitts  are  to  call  after  church,"  observed 
Mrfl.  Grey,  "  They  always  do  what  is  proper,  I  must  say  ; 
and  not  less  towatds  dissenters  than  their  own  people.  I 
suppose  Dr.  Levitt  will  consult  with  you  about  the  damages." 

"  Sooner  or  later,  I  have  no  doubt." 

"  Come,  Sydney,  we  must  be  gone.  You  hear  the  bell. 
Sophia  will  be  quite  revired  by  what  I  shall  tell  her,  my 
dears.  No — do  not  come  out  to  the  door — I  vrill  not  allow 
it,  on  my  acconnt.  There  is  no  knowing  what  I  might  have 
to  answer  for,  if  you  let  yourseJf  be  seen  at  the  door  on  my 
accoaat.  I  am  eorry  you  will  not  come  in  this  evening.  Are 
you  quite  determined  ?  Well,  perhaps  Mr.  Grey  will  say 
you  are  right  not  to  leave  your  premises  in  the  evening,  at 
present.  No ;  you  must  not  say  any^ing  about  our  coming 
just  now.  We  have  not  courage,  really,  for  that.  Now  hold 
your  tongue,  Sydney.  It  is  out  of  the  question — your  being 
out  of  our  eight  after  dark.     Good  morning,  ray  love." 

Ae  soon  as  Charles  returned  home,  after  having  delivered 
the  letter  into  Mr,  Rowland's  own  hands,  Mr.  Hope  gathered 
his  family  together,  for  their  Sunday  worship.  The  servants 
entered  Uie  room  with  countenances  foil  of  the  melancholy 
which  they  concluded,  notwithstanding  all  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  that  their  master  and  mistress  must  be  experiencing : 
but,  when  service  was  over,  .they  retired  with  the  feeling  that 
the  family-worship  had  never  been  more  gladsome. 


CHAPTEK  XXXI. 

EEEFDia  SUHDAT. 


Mr.  Ehdebby  was  in  the  churchyard  when  the  co[^;regation 
poured  out  from  the  porch.  Group  after  group  walked  away, 
aiud  he  saw  no  signs  of  the  party  he  was  waiting  for.  Mrs. 
Bowland  lingered  in  the  aisle,  with  the  intention  of  allowing 
all  Deerbrook  time  to  look  at  Mr.  Walcot.  When  none  but 
the  Levitts  remained,  the  lady  issued  forth  from  the  porch, 
leaning  on  Mr.  Walcot's  arm,  and  followed  by  four  of  her 
children,  whowere  walking  two  and  two,  holding  up  their 
heads,  and  glancing  round  to  see  how  many  people  were 
observing  the  new  gentleman  they  had  brought  with  them 
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&om  Ghelt«iiluua.  Mi.  Enderby  approached  the  fiunily  par^, 
and  said — 

"  Sisl«r,  mil  you  introduce  me  to  Ur.  Waleot?" 

"  With  the  oreatest  pleasure,  my  dear  brother.  Mr, 
Walcol,  my  brouier,  Mr.  Enderby.  Brother,  my  friend,  Mr. 
Walcot" 

Mr.  Walcot  blushed  with  delight,  looked  as  if  he  IcHiged  to 
shake  hands  if  he  dared,  and  said  something  of  hia  joy  at 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  broth»  of  so  kind  a  Mend  aa 
Mn.  Rowland. 

"  There  is  not  much  to  be  apprehended  here,"  thought  Mr, 
Enderby.  "  How  perfectly  unhke  what  I  had  fancied  I  This 
dragon,  which  was  to  devour  the  Hopes,  seems  ft  pretty  harm- 
less  creature.  Why  he  looks  a  mere  boy,  and  with  hair  m 
Ught,  one  cant  see  it  without  spectacles.  What  will  he  do 
with  himself  in  my  mother's  good  house  ?  Fanny  Grey's 
bird-cage  would  suit  him  better; — and  then  he  loight  hang 
in  Eoffland's  hall,  and  be  always  ready  for  use  when  the 
children  are  ill,  I  must  have  out  what  I  mean  to  say  to  him, 
however  ;  and,  from  his  looks,  I  should  iknoy  I  may  do  what 
I  please  with  him.  He  will  go  away  before  dinnu*,  if  I  ask 
him,  Utave  little  doubt.  I  wonder  that,  while  she  was  about 
it,  Priscilla  did  not  find  oat  somebody  who  had  the  outnde  of 
a  professional  man  at  least.  This  youth  looks  as  if  he  wonld 
sat  draw  one's  tooth  for  the  world,  because  it  would  hurt  one 
BO  I  How  he  admires  the  rooks  and  the  green  grass  oa  the 
graves,  because  the  children  do  I — Sister,"  he  contisiied  aloud, 
"  I  am  sorry  to  deprive  you  of  your  companion  ;  but  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  Mr.  Walcot-and  I  should  have  some 
conversation  together  immediately.  The  children  will  go  home 
with  you;  and  we  will  follow  presently." 

Mrs.  Rowland  looked  thunder  and  lightning  at  her  brother; 
but  Mr.  Walcot  appeared  so  highly  pleased,  that  she  con~ 
sidered  it  safest  to  acqnieBce  in  the  present  arrangement, 
tmstiiig  to  undo  Philip's  work  in  the  course  <tf  the  altemoon. 
So  she  sailed  away  with  the  children. 

'*  This  is  no  time  for  ceremony,''  observed  Enderby,  aa  he 
led  the  way  to  the  walk  under  the  trees.  "I  have  used 
none  with  my  sister,  as  you  perceive ;  and  I  shall  use  none 
with  yon." 

"  Thank  you,  sir.  My  dear  parents  have  always  tanglit 
me  that  there  could  be  no  occasion  for  ceremo^  when 
people  feel  kindly  and  mean  only  what  is  right     They  will 
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he  pleased  to  faear  ^t  you  do  not  think  cereown^  necessary 
between  us." 

"  '£he  circtunBta&cea  are  loo  urg^t  for  it  in  the  present 
caBe;-MJtat  is  what  I  mean,"  eaid  Philip.  "  I  am  confident, 
Mr,  Waicot,  from  what  you  say  about  feeling  kindly  and 
meaning  ri^tly,  that  .you  cannot  be  aware  what  is  the  real 
state  of  affairs  in  Deerbrook,  or  yoa  could  not  have  been 
induced  t»  think  of  settling  here." 

"  Oh,  £  assure  you,  sir,  you  are  mistaken.  Mrs.  Rowland 
herself  vat  the  person  who  told  me  all  about  it ;  and  I 
repeated  all  she  said  to  my  parents.  They  strongly  advised 
my  coming ;  and  I  am  sure  they  would  never  recommend  me 
to  do  anytiiing  that  was  not  right." 

**  Then,  if  I  tell  you  what  I  know  to  be  the  true  state  of  the 
case  here,  will  you  represent  it  fully  to  your  parents,  and  sec 
what  they  will  say  then?" 

*'  Certaialy.  I  can  have  no  objection  to  that.  They  will  be 
v«ry  sorry,  however,  if  any  difficulty  should  arise.  1  had  a 
letter  from  them  tbb  very  moming,  in  which  they  say  that 
they  ctmsider  me  a  fortunate  youth  to  have  fallen  in  with  such 
a  friend  as  Hrs.  Bowland,  who  pTomises  she  will  be  a  mother, 
or  rather,  I  should  say,  a  eieter  to  me,  and.  to  have  stepped  at 
once  into  such  practice  as  Mrs.  Rowland  says  I  shaU  certainly 
have  here.  They  say  what  is  very  true,  Uiat  it  is  a  singular 
and  happy  chance  to  beftdl  a  youdi  who  has  only  just  finished 
his  education," 

"  That  is  so  true,  that  you  ought  not  to  be  surprised  if  it 
should  turn  out  that  there  la  something  wrong  at  ^e  bottom 
of  the  aflair.  I  §m  going  to  show  you  what  this  wrong  is, 
that  you  may  take  warning  in  time,  and  not  discover,  when  it 
is  tJK)  late,  that  you  have  been  injuring  an  honourable  man, 
who  has  been  too  hardly  treated  already." 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  do  that :  but  I  cannot  think  what  you 
can  mean." 

"  I  dare  say  not.  Pray  have  you  been  told  of  a  Mr.  Hope 
who  lives  here?" 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  we  saw  the  people  breaking  his  windows  as  we 
drove  past,  yesterday  evening.  He  must  be  a  very  improper, 
disagreeable  man.  And  it  is  very  hard  upon  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  here  to  have  no  one  to  attend  them  but  tiiat  sort  of 
person." 

"  That  is  one  account  of  Mr.  Hope:  now  you  must  hear  the 
other."    And  Mr.  Enderby  gave  a  full  statement  of  Hope' 
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character,  past  services,  and  present  position,  in  terms  whicll 
he  conceiyed  to  be  level  with  the  capacity  of  the  young  man. 
He  kept  his  sister  out  of  the  story,  as  far  ag  it  was  possible, 
but  did  not  sdflen  the  statement  of  her  calumnies,  though 
refraining  from  exhibiting  their  origin.  "  Now,"  said  he,  at 
the  end  of  his  story,  "  have  I  not  shown  cause  for  consideration, 
as  to  whether  you  should  settle  here  or  not?" 

"  For  oonsioeration,  certainly.  But,  you  see,  it  is  so  diScnlt 
to  know  what  to  think.  Here  is  Mrs.  Rowland  telling  me  one 
set  of  things  about  Mr.  Hope,  and  you  tell  me  something 
quite  different" 

"  Well,  what  do  yon  propose  to  do  ?" 

"  I  shall  consult  my  parents,  of  course." 

"  Had  not  you  better  set  off  by  the  coach  to-morrow 
morning,  and  t^ll  your  parents  all  about  it  before  you  commit 
yourself?" 

"  I  do  not  see  how  I  could  do  that  very  well,  as  I  have 
engaged  to  go  over  and  see  these  people  in  Sir  William 
Hunter's  almshouses,  that  I  am  to  have  the  charge  of.  No ; 
I  think  my  best  way  will  be  this.  I  will  write  fiilly  to  my 
parents  first  I  will  do  that  this  aiWnooD.  Then,  considering 
that  I  have  said  I  shall  stay  here,  and  that  the  house  is  going  to 
be  got  ready  for  me, — and  considering  how  hard  it  is  upon  ^e 
ladies  and  gentlemen  here  to  have  nobody  to  attend  them  but 
a  person  they  do  not  like, — and  considering,  too,  that  I  cannot 
tell  for  myself  what  Mr.  Hope  really  is,  while  people  differ  so 
about  him,  I  think  I  had  better  wait  here  (just  as  I  ahoitld 
have  done  if  you  had  not  told  me  aJl  this)  till  Mrs.  Rowland, 
and  you,  and  Sir  William  Hunter,  and  everybody,  have  settled 
whether  Mr.  Hope  is  really  a  good  man  or  not:  and  then,  yon 
know,  I  can  go  away,  al\eT  all,  if  I  please." 

Phihp  thought  that  Dr.  Levitt  must  have  been  preaching  to 
his  new  parishioner  to  join  the  wisdom  af  the  serpent  with 
the  harmlessness  of  the  dove.     Mr.  Walcot  himself  seemed    ' 
quietly  satisfied  with  his  own  decision,  for  he  adhered  to  it, 
repeating  it  in  answer  to  every  appeal  that  Philip  could  devise. 

"  I  think  it  right  to  warn  you,"  said  Philip,  "  that  if  the 
prospect  of  b^g  my  mother's  medical  attendant  has  been  part 
of  your  inducement  to  settle  here,  you  have  been  misled  in  | 
relying  on  it.  My  mother  is  much  attached  to  Mr.  Hope  and 
his  family;  she  prefers  him  to  every  other  medical  attendant ; 
and  I  shall  take  care  that  she  has  her  own  way  in  this  par- 
ticular." 
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"  Whiie  I  am  !□  Mrs.  Rowlaad  house,  I  sball,  of  course, 
attend  Mrs.  Bovland'a  family,"  replied  Mr.  Walcot. 

"  Her  children,  if  she  pleases ;  but  not  necesaarily  har 
nio^er." 

"  Yea ;  her  mother  too,  as  I  dare  eay  you  will  see." 

"  You  wiU  allow  Mrs.  Euderby  to  choose  her  own  medical 
attendant,  I  presume  ^"  • 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  she  will  choose  me.  Mrs. 
Rowland  says  so." 

"  Here  comes  a  gentleman  with  whom  I  want  to  speak," 
said  Philip,  seeiog  Mr.  Grey  approaching  from  a  distance. 
"  He  is  as  warm  a  friend  and  admirer  of  Mr.  Hope  as  I 

"  Mr.  Hope  married  into  his  family, — did  not  he?" 

"  Tes  ;  but  Mr.  Grey  and  Mr.  Hope  were  friends  long 
before  either  of  them  was  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Hope.  The 
friendship  between  the  gentlemen  was  more  likely  to  have 
caused  the  marriage  than  the  marriage  the  friendship." 

"  Ah  I  that  does  happen  sometimes,  I  know." 

"  What  I  was  going  to  say  is  this,  Mr.  Walcot,  that  Mr. 
Hope's  friends  have  determined  to  see  justice  done  him  ;  and 
that  if,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  design,  you  should  imagine  that 
you  are  remarkably  coolly  treated, — by  myself,  for  instance, — 
yod.  must  remember  that  I  fairly  warned  you  from  the  begin- 
ning that  I  shall  give  no  countenance  to  any  one  who  comes 
knowingly  to  establish  himself  on  the  rains  of  a  traduced 
man's  reputation.     You  will  remember  this,  Mr.  Walcot." 

"  Oh,  certainly.  I  am  sure  I  ehaO  expect  nothing  from  any- 
body ;  for  nobody  here  knows  me.  It  is  only  through  Mrs. 
Rowland's  kindness  that  I  have  any  prospect  here  at  all." 

"  I  will  just  give  you  one  more  warning,  as  you  seem  a  very 
young  man.  The  Deerbrook  people  are  apt  to  be  extremely 
angry  when  they  are  angry  at  all.  What  would  you  think  of 
it,  if  they  should  break  your  windows,  as  they  broke  Mr. 
Hope's  last  night,  when  they  find  that  you  have  been  thriving 
tipoQ  his  practice,  while  they  were  under  a  mistake  concerning 
him  which  you  were  fully  informed  of?" 

"  I  do  not  think  I  should  mind  it.  I  might  get  over  it,  you 
know,  as  Mr.  Hope  would  then  have  done.  Or  I  might  go 
away,  after  all,  if  I  pleased.  But  you  want  to  speak  to  that 
genueman  ;  so  I  will  wish  you  good  morning," 

"  You  will  represent  to  yonr  parents  all  I  have  s^d  ?  Then, 
pray,  do  not  omit  the  last, — about  what  dreadful  people  the 
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Deerbrook  people  are  when  they  are  angry;  and  how  likely  it 
is  that  they  may  be  very  angry  vndi.  yaa  some  day.  I  advise 
you  by  all  means  to  mention  Uiis." 

"  Tea,  certainly;  thank  you.     I  eh^l  write  thia  afternoon.'' 

"  I  wish  Mrs.  Rowland  joy  of  her  fledgling  "  said  Enderby, 
as  he  joined  Mr.  Grey. 

"  I  was  just  thinking,  as  you  and  he  came  op,  that  a  few 
lessons  from  tl>e  drill-sergeant  at  Btlckley  would  do  hint  ao 
harm.  Perhaps,  however,  joxa  sister  will  teach  him  to  hold 
up  his  head  better.  I  rather  think  he  is  a  little  scared  with 
the  rooks,  is  not  he?  What  in  the  world  is  your  sister  to  do 
with  him,  now  she  has  got  him  here?" 

"I  hope  little  Anna  will  lend  him  her  oup  {md  ball  cm 
rainy  days." 

"  Do  you  find  him  a  simpleton?" 

"  I  hfurdly  know.  One  must  see  him  mare  than  onc«  to  be 
quite  sure.  But  enough  of  him  for  the  present,  I  have  just 
come  from  the  comer-house ;  but  I  am  not  going  to  talk 
about  the  Hopes  either :  and  yet  I  have  something  out  of  the 
common  way  to  say  to  jou,  my  good  friend." 

"  I  am  glad  yon  call  me  by  that  name,"  obBcrred  Mr,  Grey, 
kindly.  "  I  never  could  see,  for  the  life  of  me,  why  men 
should  look  askance  upon  one  another,  because  their  rations 
(no  matter  on  which  side,  or  perhaps  on  both,)  happen  to  be 
more  or  less  in  the  wrong," 

"  And  there  are  other  reasons  why  you  and  I  i^ould 
beware  of  being  affected  by  the  faults  and  weaknesses  of  our 
connections,  Mr.  Grey, — and  that  is  what  I  have  now  to  say. 
I  mean,  because  we  may  become  connected  oorselT^i  How 
will  you  like  me  for  a  relation,  I  wonder," 

"It  is  BO,  then?" 

"  It  Is  so:  and  it  is  by  Mai^aret's  desire  that  I  inform  you 
of  it  now,  before  the  circumstance  becomes  generally  known. 
If  you  think  Mrs.  Grey  will  be  gratified  by  early  information, 
I  believe  I  must  beg  that  you  will  go  home  and  tell  her 
directly.  Weareasfiillyaware  as  youcanbe,  of  thaabaordi^ 
of  thia  way  of  talking:  but  circumstances  ctunpel  us  to " 

"  I  know,  I  understand.  People  here  have  been  persuaded 
that  you  were  engaged  to  some  other  lady ;  toA  you  will  have 
no  help  in  contradicting  thia  from  your  own  family,  who  may 
not  like  your  marrying  into  our  connection  so  decidedly — as  1 
have  heard  the  ladies  saj  about  our  Iriend  Hope," 

"Jostso."  ,         f.oo-^lc 
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"  Well,  my  opinion  is,  that  it  is  of  little  ctHiseqnence  wbat 
■yaoT  frioulB  may  Bay  now,  wb^i  time  is  so  eure  to  jostily 
your  choice.  There  ia  no  need  for  me  to  teU  you  that  you 
are  a  happy  man,  Mr.  Eoderby.  There  is  not  a  more  amiable 
girl  liTing  than  that  cousin  Mai^;aret  cf  mine,  I  chaise  you 
to  make  her  happy,  £aderby.  I  do  not  mean  that  I  have  any 
doubt  of  it :  bat  I  charge  yon  to  make  her  happy." 

Philip  did  not  like  to  apeak  (any  more  than  to  do  other 
things)  without  being  pretty  ture  of  doing  it  well.  He  was 
ailent  now  because  he  could  sot  well  speak.  He  was  anything 
but  ashamed  of  his  attachment  to  Margaret;  but  he  could  not 
op^i  his  lips  upon  it. 

"  I  trust  there  is  the  beHer  chance  of  her  being  happy," 
continued  Mr.  Grey,  "  that  she  is  going  to  marry  a  man  of 
Bomewhat  lera  enthusiasm  than  her  sister  has  chosen,  Mr. 
Eaderby." 

"  Do  not  speak  of  that  Mr.  Grey.  We  might  not  agree.  I 
can  only  say  that  I  am  so  fully  sensible  of  my  immeasurable 
inferiority  to  Hope  .  .  I  know  I  am  hardly  worthy  to  appre- 
ciate him  .  .  I  cannot  give  you  an  idea  of  my  sense  of 
his  aaperiority    .      ,     And  to  hear  him  set  below  me " 

"Do  not  mistake  me,  my  dear  friend.  No  one  can  value 
Mr.  Hope  more  than  I  do,  as  indeed  I  have  every  reason  to 
do.  Only  you  see  the  effects  of  that  nnfortunat«  vote  of  his. 
Thai  is  just  what  I  mean,  now.  If  yon  had  been  in  his  place, 
I  rather  think  you  would  have  done  what  was  prudent—yoa 
would  not  have  run  into  anything  so  useless  as  giving  that 
vote,  when  there  was  not  another  person  in  Deerbrook  to  vot« 
the  same  way.     Yon  would  not,  Euderby." 

"  I  trust  I  should,  if  I  liad  had  Mai^aret  to  keep  me  up  to 
my  doty." 

"  Wdl,  well !  I  may  be  wrong ;  bat  it  vexes  me  to  see 
anxiety  and  boitow  in  my  cousin  Hester's  beautiiul  face ; 
and  that  is  the  tru^  t^  it.  But,  indeed,  her  husband  is  a  fine 
fellov,  and  I  respect  him  &om  the  bottom  of  my  soul ;  and  it 
Qiakes  me  extremely  happy  to  hear  that  Margaret  has  met 
with  one  whom  I  can  as  cordially  approve.  You  have  my 
hearty  good  wi^es,  I  assure  you.  Now,  when  may  I  see  my 
ootuin,  to  wish  her  joy  ?  I  must  go  home  now,  and  let  my 
family  know  about  it,  you  say  ?  " 

"  If  you  please  ;  for  I  must  tell  Margaret  how  kindly  you 
have  received  what  I  had  to  commaaicate.  She  will  be  wait- 
ing anxiously." 
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"  Why  Bbe  could  not  doubt  my  good  will,  sorely.  How 
should  I  be  otherwise  than  pleased  ?  Nor  have  I  any  doubt 
of  my  wife's  feeling.  You  stand  very  high  in  her  good  grbces, 
Enderby,  I  can  assure  you.  I  was  not  fully  aware  of  this 
myself,  till  I  saw  how  vexed  she  was  at  hearing  that  you  were 
engaged  to  that  lady  abroad.  She  never  could  make  oat  what 
Margaret  was  feeling  about  that  ;  but  she  used  to  say  to  me 
when  we  were  by  ourselves,  that  if  Margaret  was  not  hurt  and 
angry,  she  was.  But  I  suppose  the  little  gipsy  was  laughing 
at  us  and  all  Deerbrook  aU  the  time  ;  though  she  kept  her 
gravi^  wooderfully." 

Philip  was  not  disposed  to  tiirow  any  light  on  this  part  of 
the  afimr  ;  and  the  gentlemen  parted  at  the  turnstile.  After  a 
few  steps,  Philip  heard  himself  called.  Mr.  Grey  was  hastening 
ailer  hun,  to  know  whether  this  matter  was  to  be  spoken  of  or 
to  remain  quiet,  after  Mrs  Grey  had  been  informed.  He  had 
pefectly  understood  that  all  Deerbrook  was  soon  to  know  it ; 
but  it  was  a  different  question  whether  his  family  were  to  be 
authorised  to  tell  it.  Mr.  Enderby  desired  they  would  follow 
their  own  inclinations  entirely.  Margaret's  only  wish  was, 
that  her  kind  relations  should  be  informed  directly  from  her- 
self, before  anybody  else  but  her  friend.  Miss  Young ;  and  his 
own  only  desire  was,  that,  on  Maigaret's  account,  every  one 
should  understand  that  his  engagement  was  to  her,  and  not  to 
any  lady  at  Eome  or  elsewhere.  Virtual  provision  having 
ihus  been  made  for  the  enlightenment  of  all  Deerbrook  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  the  gentlemen  once  more  went  their 
respective  ways. 

In  her  present  mood  of  amiability,  Mrs.  Rowland  determiDed 
on  giving  the  Greys  the  pleasure  of  a  call  from  Mr.  Walcot^ 
In  the  afternoon,  when  Fanny  was  saying  her  catechism  to 
her  momma,  and  Maiy  was  repeating  a  hymn  to  Sophia, 
Mrs.  Rowland's  well  known  knock  was  heard,  and  any  religious 
feelings  which  might  have  been  aroused  in  the  minds  of  the 
little  girls  were  put  to  flight  by  the  sound.  Sophia  turned 
her  feet  off  the  sofa  where  she  had  been  lying  all  day,  that 
Mrs.  Rowland  might  not  suspect  that  she  had  suffered  from 
the  mobbing  of  the  Hopes.  The  children  were  enjoined  not 
to  reter  to  it,  and  were  recommended  to  avoid  the  subject  of 
Miss  Young  also,  if  possible. 

The  amazement  and  vrrath  of  the  party  at  hearing 
Mr.  Walcot  announced  was  beyond  egression.  Mrs.  Grey 
was  sufficiently  afraid  of  her  neighbour  to  confine  herself  to 
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negative  mdeQess.  She  did  the  moat  slie  dared  in  not  look- 
ing at  Mr.  Waltot,  or  asking  him  to  Bit  down.  He  did  not 
appear  to  miss  her  attentions,  but  seated  himself  beside  ber 
daughter,  and  oSeied  remarks  on  the  difference  between 
Deerbiook  and  Cheltenham.  Sophia  made  no  intelligible 
replies,  and  looked  impenetrably  reserved  ;  he  therefore  tried 
another  subject,  enlarged  upon  Mrs.  Bowland'a  extreme  kind- 
ness to  him,  and  said  that  his  parents  wrote  that  they  con- 
sidered him  a  fortunate  youth  in  having  met  with  a  friend 
who  would  be  a  mother  or  sister  to  him,  now  that  he  was  no 
longer  under  the  parental  wing.  Sophia  had  intended  to  be 
quite  distant  and  silent,  but  his  long-winded  praises  of  all 
the  Rowlands  ^ere  too  much  for  her.  She  observed  that  it  was 
generally  considered  that  there  was  nobody  in  Deerbrook  to 
compare  with  the  family  in  the  comer-house — the  Hopes  and 
Miss  Ibbotson.  From  this  moment,  the  tete-lt  teU  became 
animated ;  the  speakers  alternated  rapidly  and  regularly  ;  for 
every  virtue  in  a  £owland  there  was  a  noble  quality  in  a 
Hope  ;  for  every  accompUshment  in  Matilda  and  Anna,  there 
■was  a  grace  in  "  oar  dear  Mr.  Hope  "  or  "  our  sweet  Hester." 
Fanny  and  Mair  listened  with  some  arauaement  to  what 
they  heard  on  either  side  of  their  pair  of  low  stools.  As  sure 
as  they  were  desired  particularly  t«  avoid  any  subject  with  the 
Rewinds,  they  knew  that  their  mother  would  presently  be 
in  the  midst  of  it.  Tlie  prohibition  showed  that  her  mind  was 
full  of  it :  and  whatever  her  mind  was  full  of  was  poured  out 
upon  Mrs.  Rowland.  The  two  ladies  were  presently  deep  in 
the  riot,  and  almost  at  high  words  about  Miss  Young.  The 
girls  looked  at  each  other,  and  strove  to  keep  the  comers  of 
their  mouths  in  order,  .  In  the  midst  of  the  conflict  of  senti- 
ment on  these  two  subjects,  Mrs.  Rowland's  ear  caught  what 
Sophia  was  saying — that  there  was  one  person  in  the  same 
hoQse  with  Mr.  Walcot  who  properly  estimated  the  Hopes — 
Mr.  Enderby,  who  was  engaged  to  Miu^red  Ibboteon.  While 
Mr.  Walcot  was  carefully  explaining  that  Mr.  Enderby  was 
not  in  the  same  house,  Mr.  Enderby  having  a  bed  at  his 
inother's  house  still,  though  that  house  was  already  preparing 
for  the  reception  of  himself,  its  new  tenant,  Mrs.  Rowland 
leaned  forward  with  her  most  satirical  air,  and  b^ged  to  . 
assure  Miss  Grey  that  she  had  been  misinformed — that  what 
she  had  just  been  saying  was  a  mistake. 

Sophia  looked  at  her  mother  in  absolute  terror,  lest  they 
should  have  adopted  a  joke  of  her  ather's  for  earnest,    fii 
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Mrs.  Grey  was  posidve.  Mrs.  Rowland  laughed  more  and 
more  proyokiogly ;  Mrs.  Grey  grew  more  and  more  angry  ; 
and  at  last  sent  the  little  ^rls  to  see  whether  their  b,iher  was 
at  home,  that  he  might  bear  his  testimony.  He  came ;  and 
in  reply  to  his  astonishment  about  what  she  could  mean, 
Mrs.  Rowland  said  that  she  did  not  deny  that  there  was  some 
present  entanglement ;  but  that  she  warned  Mai^aret's  con- 
nections not  to  suppose  that  her  brother  would  ever  be  married 
to  Miss  Ibbotson.  Mr.  Grey  observed  that  time  would  show, 
and  inquired  after  Mrs.  Enderby.  The  report  of  her  was 
»ery  flattering  indeed.  She  waa  to  be  quite  well  now  soon. 
Mr.  Walcot's  opinion  of  her  caae  waa  precisely  what 
Mrs.  Rowland  had  always  held.  Mrs.  Enderby's  complaints 
were  nervous — nerroua  altogedier.  With  retirement  from 
common  acquaintances,  and  the  society  of  the  dear  children, 
and  the  attendance  of  a  servant  (most  highly  recommende^ 
who  would  not  humour  her  fancies  as  Phcebe  had  done  ;  and, 
above  all,  with  a  medical  attendant  under  the  same  roof  for  the 
present,  she  was  to  be  quite  well  immediately.  Mr.  Walcot's 
countenance  wore  an  expression  of  perfect  delight  at  the 
prospect,  and  Mr.  Grey's  of  the  blaekeat  displeasure. 

When  the  visitors  were  gone,  Mr.  Walcot  being  allowed  to 
find  his  vray  out  as  he  could,  the  little  girls  beard  them  dis- 
cussed in  the  vray  which  might  be  expected,  and  were  then 
desired  to  finish  their  cate^ism  and  hymn.  Mamma  and 
Bo^iia  were  still  flushed  and  a^tated  with  what  they  had 
had  been  hearing  and  saying,  when  the  low  serious  voices  of 
Fanny  and  Maiy  recited — the  one  an  abjuration  of  all  envy, 
malice,  hatred,  and  uncharitablenesss ;  and  the  other — 
*■  Teach  me  to  feel  tot  otlietB'  woe. 

To  hide  tb«  bolts  I  see  j 
The  mercy  I  to  others  show, 

That  meicf  ahow  to  me." 

"  You  have  a  warning,  my  dear,"  said  Mra.  Gray  to  Fanny, 
"in  the  lady  who  was  here  just  now — a  terrible  warning 
against  malice  and  all  those  faults.  You  see  how  unhappy 
she  m^es  every  one  about  her,  by  her  having  indulged  her 

temper  to  such  a  degree.     You  see 

"  Mary,  my  darUng,"  said  Mr.  Grey, "  tepe^  that  hymn  to 
me  again — " 

'  Teacb  me  to  feel  for  others'  woe. 

To  hide  the  ikalta  I  lee.'  ,,| 

Let  US  have  that  hymn  over  again,  my  dear  ch0£" 


CHAPTER  XXXn. 

GOUJG  TO  REST. 

Mb.  Walcot  had  arrived  nearly  at  the  end  of  his  letter  to  hia 
parents,  when  Bummoned  to  attend  Mrs.  Rowland  to  call  on 
the  Greys-  He  was  ail^rwards  glad  that  he  had  leil  room  to 
put  in  that  perhaps  what  Mr.  Enderby  had  Baid  about  Deer- 
brook  ought  to  be  the  less  regarded,  from  its  having  come  out 
that  he  was  in  an  entanglement  with  the  sister-in-law  of  thia 
Mr.  Hope,  when  he  had  rather  have  been  engaged  to  another 
person  —  being  actually,  indeed,  attached  to  a  lady  now 
abroad.  He  represented  that  Mrs.  Rowland  evidently 
paid  very  little  r^ard  to  her  brother's  views  of  Deerbrook 
afiaira,  now  that  his  mind  was  in  a  state  of  distractioB  between 
his  proper  attachment  and  his  new  entanglement.  So 
Mr.  Enderby's  opinion  ought  not  to  go  for  more  than  it  was 
worth. 

The  letter  was  still  not  quite  finished  when  he  was  called 
to  Mrs.  Enderby.  She  was  very  ill,  and  Mr,  Rowland  and 
Phoabe  were  aJanned.  Philip  was  at  the  comer-house. 
Mrs.  Rowland  was  gone  to  see  Miss  Young,  to  convinoe  her 
that  she  must  put  herself  into  Mr,  Walcot's  hands  imme- 
diately— to  declare,  indeed,  that  she  should  send  her  own 
medical  man  to  attend  her  dear  children's  governess.  The 
argument  occupied  some  time,  and  Mrs.  Rowland's  absence 
was  protracted.  Mrs.  Enderby  had  been  extremely  terrified, 
the  evening  before,  at  the  noises  she  had  heard,  and  the 
light  of  the  bonfire  upon  the  sky.  The  childrrai  were  per- 
mitted to  carry  to  her  all  the  extravagant  reports  that  were 
afloat  about  Mr.  Hope  beiofi;  roasted  in  the  fire,  the  ladies 
being  in  the  hands  of  the  mob,  and  so  forth ;  and  though 
her  son-in-law  had  seen  her  before  she  settled  for  the  night, 
and  had  assured  her  that  everybody  was  safe,  she  could  not 
be  tranquillized.  She  thought  he  was  deceiving  her  for  her 
good,  and  that  the  children  were  probably  nearest  the  truth. 
She  was  unable  to  close  her  eyes,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  told  Fhiebe  that  she  could  not  be  satisfied — she  should 
not  have  a  moment's  peace — till  she  had  seen  some  one  of 
the  dear  people  from  the  corner-house,  to  know  from  them- 
selves that  they  were  quite  safe.  Ph<ebe  had  found  it  difficult 
to  |iersuade  her  that  it  was  now  two  o'clock  in.  the  moming, 
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and  tbat  they  were  all,  no  doubt,  Bleeping  in  their  beds. 
She  passed  a  wretched  night ;  and  the  next  day  after  Philip 
}iad  succeeded  in  composing  her,  a  strange  gentleman  was 
brought  to  her  to  prescribe  for  her.  This  revived  her  terrors. 
She  said  she  would  ask  no  more  questions,  for  alt  were  in 
leagne  to  deceive  her.  Then  she  cried  because  she  had  said 
so  harsh  a  thing,  and  begged  that  Phcebe  would  not  expose 
it.  Her  weeping  continued  till  Phiebe's  heart  was  almost 
broken.  The  infallible  drops  failed ;  arrow-root  was  in 
vain ;  the  children  were  sent  away  as  soon  as  they  came  in, 
as  it  would  hurt  their  spirits,  their  mother  thought,  to  see 
distress  of  this  kind.  In  the  afleinoou  quiet  was  prescribed 
by  the  authorities,  and  the  old  lady  was  left  alone  with  Phcebe. 
To  the  weeping  succeeded  the  spasms,  so  violent  that  little 
George  was  despatched  with  all  speed  to  summon  his  uncle, 
and  Mr.  Walcot  was  called  away  from  crossing  the  ends  of 
his  letter.  No  one  but  he  proposed  sending  for  Mra.  Row- 
land ;  and  his  hint  to  that  effect  was  not  taken. 

Philip  arrived  in  a  shorter  time  than  could  have  been 
Buppos«i  possible.  Mr.  Rowland  then  immediately  disap- 
peared. He  had  formed  the  heroic  resolution  of  bringing 
Margaret  into  the  house,  on  his  own  responsibility,  for 
Mrs.  Enderby's  rehef  and  gratification  ;  and  he  was  gone  to 
tell  Margaret  that  he  considered  her  now  as  Mrs.  Enderby's 
daughter,  and  was  come  to  summon  her  to  tiie  sick  bed. 
Philip  presently  discovered  that  the  presence  of  some  one 
from  the  Hopes  would  be  the  beat  cordial  that  could  be 
administered  ;  and  he  set  forth  on  the  same  errand — to  bring 
Margaret,  that  she  might  have  his  protection  in  case  of  his 
Bister  returning  before  her  arrival.  Mrs.  Rowland  did  return  : 
and  the  two  gentlemen,  having  taken  different  roads  to  the 
comer-house  (it  being  a  matter  of  old  dispute  which  was  the 
the  shortest),  misEed  each  other.  Margaret  was  gone  with 
Mr.  Rowland  before  Philip  arrived. 

"  Here  I  will  leave  you,"  said  Mr.  Rowland  to  Margaret), 
on  the  steps  of  his  own  bousd.  "  You  will  find  Philip  and 
Phcebe  up^stairs,  and  Mr.  Walr-ot.  I  must  go  in  search,  of 
Mr.  Hope,  and  beg  the  favour  ot  him  to  tell  me  whether  we 
are  proceeding  rightly  with  our  patient.  She  is  too  ill  for 
ceremony." 

Margaret  wondered  why,  if  this  -was  the  case,  Mr.  Rowland 
did  not  bring  Edward  to  the  patient  at  once ;  but  she  bad 
her  wonder  to  herself,  for  her  escort  was  gone.    The  servant 
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did  not  more  tban  half  open  the  door,  and  seemed  aQvilliDg 
to  let  Margaret  enter ;  but  she  passed  in,  saying  that  she 
most  see  Phoebe  for  a  moment.  She  soon  ibnnd  that  ehe  was 
to  be  left  standing  on  the  mat ;  for  no  person  appeared, 
though  she  thought  she  heard  whispers  upatalrs.  Ned 
coming  to  peep  Irom  the  study-door,  she  beckoaed  him  to 
her,  and  asked  to  be  shown  to  where  Fhcebe  was.  The  child 
took  her  hand^  and  led  her  upstairs.  At  the  top  of  the  first 
flight  she  met  the  lady  of  the  house,  who  asked  her,  with 
an  air  of  astonishment,  what  she  wanted  there  ?  Margaret 
replied  that  Mr.  Kowland  had  brought  her  to  see  Mrs.Eaderby. 
That  was  impossible,  the  lady  replied.  Mr.  Rowland  knew 
that  Mrs.  Enderlw  was  too  ill  to  receive  visitors.  She  herself 
would  send  for  Miss  Ibbotson  whenever  it  should  be  proper 
for  Mrs.  Enderby  to  admit  strangers.  Mai^aret  replied  tixat 
she  must  see  Phcebe — that  she  should  not  retire  till  she  had 
spoken  to  her,  or  till  Mr.  Rowland's  return.  Mrs.  Bowland 
sent  Ned  to  desire  the  servant  to  open  the  door  for  Miss 
IbbotsoD ;  and  Margaret  took  her  seat  on  a  chair  on  the 
landing,  saying  that,  relying  on  her  title  to  be  admitted  to 
Mrs.  Enderby,  at  the  desire  of  her  old  friend  herself,  and  ot 
all  the  family  but  Mrs.  Rowland,  she  should  wait  till  she 
could  obtain  admittance. 

How  rejoiced  was  she,  at  this  moment,  to  hear  the  house- 
door  open,  to  hear  the  step  she  knew  so  well,  to  see  Philip, 
asd  to  have  her  arm  drawn  within  his  I 

"  Let  us  pass,"  said  he  to  his  sister,  who  stopped  the  way. 

"  Best  a  moment,"  said  Margaret.  "  Recover  your  breath 
a  little,  or  we  sb^  flurry  her." 

"  She  is  flurried  to  death  already,"  said  Philip,  in  his  deepest 
tone  of  emotion.  "  Priscilla,  our  mother  is  dying  ;  it  is  my 
belief  that  she  is  dying.  If  you  have  any  humanity, — if  you 
have  any  regard  for  your  own  future  peace  of  mind,  conduct 
yoorself  decently  now.  Govern  your  own  family  as  you  will, 
when  you  have  lost  your  mother ;  but  hold  off  your  hand 
fixHo  her  last  hours." 

"  Your  own  last  hours  are  to  come,"  SMd  Margaret.  "  As 
you  would  have  Matilda  be  to  you  then,  be  you  to  your 
mother  now." 

"  I  most  ascert^n  one  thing,  Philip,"  said  Mrs.  Bowland. 
"  Does  my  mother  know  of  what  you  call  your  engagement  to 
Mise  Ibbotson?" 

"  She  does  not ;  and  l^e  sole  reason  is,  that  1  would  not 
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•abject  Ii«r  to  what  yoxi  might  say  and  do^  I  mahed,  tor  hsr 
own  Mke,  to  keep  the  whole  affair  oat  of  her  thonghta,  when 
once  I  had  remored  the  iklae  impressions  you  had  giren  her. 
But  Ua^aret  and  I  may  see  fit  to  tell  her  now.  I  may  gee 
it  to  give  her  the  comfort  of  a  danghter  who  wiU  be  to  her 
what  you  ought  to  haye  been." 

He  gently  drew  his  sister  aalde,  to  make  way  for  Margaret 
to  pass. 

"In  my  own  house  I"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bowland,  in  a  twie  <rf 
mbdaedrage. 

"  We  shaold  haye  been  in  the  honse  oyer  the  way,"  rqtiied 
her  brother ;  "  and  we  act  as  if  we  were  there.  C(»ne,  my 
Margaret,  we  are  doing  right." 

"  We  are,"  replied  Margaret ;  but  yet  she  trembled. 

"  I  mtut  go  in  first,  and  tell  her  that  I  have  brought  yon," 
Raid  ^itip.  "  And  yet  I  do  not  hke  to  leave  you,  even  for  ft 
moment." 

"  Oh,  neror  mind  I     I  am  not  to  be  shaken  now." 

Mrs.  Rowland  did  not  appear  during  the  two,  long  Biiaiites 
that  Mai^faret  was  left  by  herself  in  the  dres^ig-TO(»n. 
When  Philip  came  for  her,  he  said, 

■'  You  must  not  leave  her  again.  Ton  will  liaiy,  will  not 
you?  You  shall  be  protected :  but  you  must  stay.  I  shall 
tell  her  how  we  stand  to  each  other, — ^we  will  tell  her, — 
carefully)  for  the  cannot  bear  much  emotion.— Toa  are  tired, 
— you  must  be  tired,"  he  continued,  looking  at  her  with 
anxiety:  "but " 

"  Do  not  epeak  of  it.  I  did  sleep  last  night,  and  Uiere  will 
be  time  enough  for  sleep  when  du^  is  done, — the  duty  for 
which  I  have  longed  ever  since  I  knew  what  d«ty  was."  And 
ber  eje«  swam  in  tears. 

Fhcebe's  foce  was  a  dismal  sight,' — too  dismal  for  the  sick- 
room, for  BO  many  hours  had  she  been  in  teats.  Sie  was 
dismissed  to  refresh  herself  heivelf  with  a  turn  in  the  gardeiL 
It  was  Ktilip's  doing  that  she  was  at  hand  at  alL  Mrs.  Row- 
land had  ordained  that  she  should  go  ;  but  Philip  ksd  sup- 
ported the  girl  in  her  resolution  to  bear  anything,  rather  than 
leave  her  mistress  while  it  was  essential  to  her  raistresa's 
comfort  that  she  should  stay. 

Mrs.  Enderby  was  in  great  ptun  ;  but  yet  nol  sofl^'faig  too 
mnc^  to  be  comforted  by  finding  that  all  were  safo  and  well 
in  the  comer-house.  She  even  smiled  whoi  the  others 
laughed  at  the  ridiculous  stozies  with  which  the  children  had 
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ananlted  her  imagioation.  She  thought  it  was  reir  wrong 
toz  people  to  fabricate  such  things,  and  tell  them  to  children : 
— thej  m^ht  chance  to  put  tome  extremely  old  babies  into 
a  ternbie  fright — She  was  soothed  in  the  very  midst  of  a 
spaam,  by  hearing  that  Margaret  would  stay  with  her  as  long 
as  she  lilced,  if  it  would  be  of  any  comfort  to  her.  In  answ(>r 
to  her  surprise  and  almost  alarm  at  such  a  blessing,  Philip 
said  that  Margaret  wished  it  aa  a  pleasure,  and  asked  it 
as  a  sort  of  right.  Now,  could  she  not  guess  any  reason 
why  it  was  a  sort  of  rig^t  of  Margaret's  to  attend  upon  her 
like  a  daughter  P  Yes, — it  was  so  indeed  1  Mai^aret  was 
to  be  her  daughter — some  time  or  other, — ^when  her  big 
boy  should  have  learned  all  hia  lessons,  as  little  George 
would  aay. 

"  I  am  thankful !  Indeed  I  am  thankful,  my  dears,  to  hear 
this.  But,  my  lores,  that  will  be  too  late  for  me.  I  rejoice 
indeed  ;  hut  it  will  be  too  tate  for  me." 

"  Well,  then,  let  me  be  your  daughter  now." 

The  old  lady  clasped  her  arms  about  Margaret,  and  endored 
her  next  paroi^sm  with  her  head  upon  her  young  iUend's 
shoulder. 

"  I  have  a  daughter  already,"  said  she,  when  she  revived 
a  little :  "  but  I  have  room  in  my  heart  for  another  :  and  I 
always  had  you  in  my  heart,  my  luve,  Irom  the  first  moment 
I  saw  you." 

"  You  hold  all  the  world  in  your  heart,  I  think." 

"Ah I  my  love,  yon  flatter  me.  I  mean  I  took  to  you 
particularly  from  the  very  hour  I  saw  you.  You  have  always 
been  so  kind  and  gentle  with  me  I" 

Margaret's  heart  swelled  at  the  thought  that  any  one  could 
ever  have  been  otherwise  than  kind  and  gentle  to  one  so 
lowly  and  so  loving. 

Nothing  more  could  be  done  than  woe  done  for  the  sufferer. 
Hope  saw  her,  at  Mr.  Bowland's  desire,  and  said  this.  He 
left  directions  with  Margaret,  and  then  declined  staying  where 
his  presence  could  be  of  no  use,  and  caused  much  annoyance. 
Mrs,  Enderby  was  sinking  rapidly.  The  probability  was, 
that  a  few  hours  would  end  the  struggle.  Mrs.  Bowland  was 
mnch  alarmed  and  shocked.  She  went  and  came  between 
the  drawing-room  and  her  mother's  chamber,  but  talked  of 
tba  cliums  of  her  children  at  such  a  time,  and  persuaded 
lierself  Oiat  her  duty  lay  chiefly  with  them.  Others  wanted 
no  persuasion  about  the  matter.     They  were  too  glad  to  hav" 
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hei  dispose  herself  where  she  would  be  out  of  bet  mother's 
way.  Mrs.  Enderby  looked  round  now  and  then,  and  eeemed 
as  if  on  the  point  of  asking  for  her,  but  that  her  cour^ne 
&iled.  At  last,  about  eight  in  the  evening,  when  lire.  Bow- 
land  had  come  in  softly,  and  Fhisbe  had  met  her  at  the  door, 
to  say  something  very  unceremoniouB,  Mra.  Enderby's  Trace 
was  heard. 

"  Ph(ebe,  I  hope  you  are  not  preventJi:^  ary  person  from 
coming  is.  I  shoi^  wish  to  see  my  daughter.  Priscilla, 
my  dear,  let  me  sea  yon.     Come  to  me,  my  dear." 

Mrs.  Rowland's  tace  was  very  pale,  and  her  brow  told  of  a 
dreadiiil  headache.  There  was  a  dark  expreGeion  in  her 
countenance,  but  the  traces  of  irtitabilitf  were  gone.  She 
was  snbdned  for  the  hoar. 

"  My  dear  daughter,"  said  Mrs.  Enderby,  "  I  may  not  be 
able  at  another  time  to  thank  yoa  as  I  should  like  for  all  the 
care  you  have  taken  of  me  : — nor  can  I  now  do  it  as  I  conld 
wish  :  but  I  thank  you,  my  love." 

Mrs.  Rowland  involuntarily  cast  a  glance  at  her  brother 
and  Margaret,  to  see  how  ^ey  took  this  :  bat  their  eyes  were 
fixed  on  her  mother. 

"  And  I  can  only  say,"  continued  Mrs.  Enderby,  "  that  I 
am  aware  that  you  must  have  had  many  things  to  bear  from 
me.     I  must  have  been  much  in  your  way,  and  often " 

Margaret  and  Philip  implored  her  to  say  nothing  of  this      i 
kind  ;  they  could  not  bear  it  from  one  who  was  all  patience      | 
herself,   and    gave    no    cause    for    forbearance    in    others. 
Mrs.  Rowland  did  not  speak — perhaps  because  she  could     I 

"  Well,  well ;  I  wUl  not  dwell  upon  these  things.     Yon  are     I 
all  very  kind.     I  only  wanted  to  say  that  I  was  sensible  of 
of  many  things.     Priscilla " 

"  Mother !"  said  she,  starting. 

"  This  dear  young  friend  of  ours, — she  calls  herself  my     | 
daughter,  bless  her! — is  to  be  your  sister,  my  love.     Philip 

has  been  telling  me .     Let  me  see .      Give  me  the 

pleasure  of  seeiug " 

Margaret  could  have  opened  her  arms  to  any  spectre  fram 
the  paie  kingdoms  at  a  moment  like  this,  and  under  the 
imploring  eye  of  Mrs.  Enderby.  She  disengaged  her  hand 
from  that  of  her  old  friend,  and  took  Mrs.  Rowland's,  ofieriog 
to  kiss  her  cheek.  Mrs.  Rowland  returned  the  ^ijB,  vfith 
some  little  visible  agitation.  i         ,  t  .om^fc     ■ 
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"  Thanfc  you,  my  deara  !"  said  Mrs.  Euderby,  in  a,  strong 
voice  of  satisfaction.  She  had  made  a  great  effort.  Her 
speech  now  failed  het ;  bat  they  thought  she  would  hare  said 
something  about  the  cjiildren. 

"  The  children "  said  Mrs.  Bowland,  rather  eagerly. 

She  turned,  and  went  slowly  out  of  the  room.  The  moment 
the  door  was  shut,  there  was  a  heavy  fall.  She  had  tinted  on 
the  outside. 

Her  mother  heard  it  not.  When  Mrs.  Bowland  was  found 
to  be  reviving,  the  children  were  brought  to  their  grand- 
mamma's room.  They  quietly  visited  the  bed,  one  by  one, 
and  with  solemnity  kissed  the  waated  cheek, — the  first  time 
they  had  ever  kissed  grandmamma  without  return.  The 
baby  made  its  remark  upon  this  in  its  own  way.  As  it  had 
oflen  done  before,  it  patted  the  cheek  rather  roughly :  several 
hands  were  instantly  stretched  ont  to  stop  its  play ;  it  set  up 
a  cry,  and  was  hurried  out  of  the  room. 

By  the  middle  of  the  night,  Margaret  was  longing  to  be  at 
home  and  alone.  It  was  all  over.  She  was  ashamed  to 
think  of  her  own  share  of  the  loss  while  witnessing  Philip's 
manly  grief,  or  even  while  seeing  how  Phcebe  lamented,  and 
bow  Mr.  Eowland  himself  was  broken  down  ;  but  not  the 
leas  for  this  was  her  heart  repeating,  till  it  was  sick  of  itself, 
"  I  have  lost  another  mother."  , 

She  did  not  see  Mrs.  Bowland  again. 

In  the  earliest  gray  of  the  morning,  Mr.  Rowland  took 
Margaret  home.  As  they  stood  on  the  steps,  waiting  to  be 
let  iu,  she  observed  that  the  morning  star  was  yeUow  and 
bright  in  the  sky.  As  soon  as  the  sun  had  risen,  the  toll  of 
the  church-bell  conveyed  to  every  ear  in  Deerbrook  the  news 
that  Mrs.  Enderby  was  dead.  Perhaps  there  might  have  been 
compunction  in  lie  breasts  of  some  who  had  been  abroad  on 
Saturday  night,  on  hearing  the  universal  remark  that  it  must 
have  been  rather  sudden  at  last. 
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CHAPTEE  XXXUI. 

KOVIKQ  OSWABD. 

The  world  roU*  od,  let  what  majr  be  happening  to  the  indi- 
Tidnala  who  occupy  it.     The  nm  riief  and  sets,  seed-tiine 

and  harvest  come  and  go,  generations  arise  and  psM  away, 
law  and  antJiority  hold  on  their  course,  while  htmdreda  of 
millions  of  human  hearts  have  atining  within  them  rtrugglet 
and  emotions  eternally  new, — an  experience  bo  drrenified  u 
that  no  two  days  appear  alike  to  any  one,  and  to  no  two  does 
any  one  day  appear  the  same.  There  ii  lomething  so  ttriking 
la  this  perpetual  contrast  between  the  ezteroal  ani&nnlty 
and  internal  variety  of  the  procedure  of  ezislenoe,  that  it  u 
no  wonder  that  ninltitudes  have  formed  a  conception  of  Fate, 
^-of  a  mighty  unchanging  power,  blind  to  die  differeooes  of 
spirits,  and  deaf  to  the  appeals  of  human  delight  and  misery  ; 
a  huge  inseniible  force,  beneath  which  all  that  is  spiritual  is 
sooner  or  later  wounded,  and  is  ever  liable  to  be  crushed. 
This  conception  of  Fate  is  grand,  is  natural,  and  folly  w«r> 
ranted  to  minds  too  lofty  to  be  satisfied  with  the  details  of 
human  life,  but  which  have  not  risen  to  the  far  higher  con- 
ception of  a  Providence  to  whom  (his  uniformity  and  variety 
are  but  means  to  a  higher  end  then  they  apparently  involve. 
There  is  infinite  blessing  in  having  reached  the  nobler  con- 
ception ;  the  feeling  of  helplessness  is  relieved ;  the  craving 
for  sympathy  from  the  ruling  power  is  satisfied ;  there  is  a 
hold  for  veneration  ;  there  is  room  for  hope :  there  is,  above 
all,  the  stimulus  and  support  of  an  end  perceived  or  antici- 
pated i  a  purpose  which  eteeps  in  sanctity  all  humao  expe- 
rience. Yet  even  where  this  blessing  is  the  most  fuUy  felt 
and  recognised,  the  spirit  cannot  bat  be  at  limes  overwhdmed 
by  the  vast  regularity  of  aggregate  existence, — thrown  back 
upon  its  faith  for  support,  when  it  reflects  how  all  things  go 
on  as  they  did  before  it  became  conscious  of  existence,  and 
how  all  would  go  on  as  now,  if  it  were  to  die  to-day.  On  it 
rolls, — not  only  the  great  globe  itself,  but  the  life  which  stirs 
and  hnms  on  its  surface,  enveloping  it  like  an  atmosphere  ; — 
on  it  rolls  ;  and  the  vastest  tumult  that  jnay  take  place  among 
its  inhabitants  can  no  more  make  itself  seen  and  heard  above 
the_  general  stir  and  hum  of  life,  than  Chimborazo  or  the 
lofbiest  Himalaya  can  lift  its  peak  into  spac«  above  the  atmo- 
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Bpbere.  On,  on  it  rollg  ;  and  the  etrong  ana  of  the  nnilf^ 
-  Tace  conid  not  torn  from  its  course  one  ^anetary  mote  of  the 
myriads  iliat  Bwim  in  space  :  no  shriek  of  passion  nor  shrill 
song  of  joy,  sent  ap  from  a  gronp  of  nations  on  a  continent, 
could  attun  the  ear  of  the  eternal  Silence,  as  she  sits  throned 
among  the  stare.  Death  is  less  dreary  than  life  in  this  view 
—a  TOW  which  at  timea,  perhaps,  presents  itself  to  erery 
mind,  but  which  speedily  vanishes  before  the  faith  of  those 
who,  with  the  heart,  believe  that  they  are  not  the  accidents 
of  Fate,  hot  the  children  of  a  Father.  In  the  house  of  every 
wise  parent  may  then  be  seen  an  epitome  of  life, —  a  sight 
whose  conaolatiou  is  needed  at  times,  perhaps,  by  all.  Which 
of  di6  little  children  of  a  virtnons  honsehold  can  concdre  of 
his  entering  into  his  parent's  pnrsnita,  or  .interfering  with 
them?  How  sacred  are  the  study  and  the  office,  the  ap- 
paratus of  a  knowledge  and  a  power  which  he  can  only 
venerate  1  Which  of  these  little  ones  dreams  of  disturi^ing 
the  course  of  his  parent's  thought  or  achievement  ?  Which 
of  them  conceives  of  the  daily  routine  of  the  household— its 
going  forth  and  coming  in,  its  rising  and  its  rest— having 
been  different  before  his  birth,  or  that  it  would  be  altered  by 
hie  absence  ?  It  is  even  a  matter  of  surprise  to  him  wben  it 
now  and  then  occurs  to  him  that  there  is  anything  set  apart 
for  him, — that  he  has  clothes  and  conch,  and  that  his  mother 
thinks  and  caree  for  him.  If  he  lags  behind  in  a  walk,  or 
finds  himself  alone  among  the  trees,  he  does  not  dream  of 
being  missed  ;  but  home  rises  up  before  him  as  he  has  always 
seen  it — his  fiither  thoughtfiil,  his  mother  occupied,  and  the 
rest  gay,  with  the  one  difierence  rf  his  not  being  there. 
Thus  he  believes,  and  has  no  other  trust  than  in  his  shrieks 
of  terror,  for  being  ever  remembered  more.  Yet,  all  the 
while,  fiom  day  to  day,  from  year  to  year,  without  one 
moment's  intermission,  is  the  providence  of  bis  parent  around 
him,  brooding  over  the  workings  of  his  infant  spirit,  chasten- 
ing its  passions,  noorishing  its  affections, — now  troubling  it 
with  salutary  pain,  now  animating  it  with  even  more  wh<Je- 
some  delight.  All  the  while  is  the  order  of  household  afiairs 
r^ulat«d  for  the  comfort  and  profit  of  these  lowly  little  ones, 
thoi^h  they  regard  it  reverently  because  they  cannot  com- 
prehend it.  They  may  not  know  of  all  this,— how  thrar 
gnaidian  bends  over  their  pillow  nightly,  and  lets  no  word  of 
their  careless  talk  drop  unheeded,  Kails  every  brightenii^ 
gleam  oi  reaaos,  and  records  every  sob  of  infant  grief,  and 
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every  chirp  of  childish  glee, — they  may  not  know  this, 
because  they  could  not  understand  it  aright,  and  each  little 
heart  would  be  inflated  with  pride,  each  htUe  mind  would 
lose  the  grace  and  purity  of  ite  unconsciousness :  but  the 
guardianship  is  not  the  less  real,  constant,  and  tender,  for  its 
being  uoiecogniaed  by  its  objects.  As  the  spirit  expands, 
and  perceives  that  it  is  one  of  an  innumerable  &mUy,  it 
would  be  in  danger  of  dnking  into  the  despair  of  loaeliness  if 
it  were  not  capable  of 

"belief 
In  mercjr  carried  iQllnite  degrees 
Beyond  the  tendemeas  of  hnman  hearts," 

while  the  very  circumstance  of  multitude  obviates  the  danger 
of  undue  elation.  But,  though  it  is  good  to  be  lowly,  it 
behoves  eveiyone  to  be  sensible  of  the  guardianship  of  which 
so  many  evidences  are  around  aU  who  breathe.  While  the 
worid  and  life  roll  on  and  on,  the  feeble  reason  of  the  child  of 
Providence  may  be  at  times  overpowered  with  the  vastness  of 
the  system  amidst  which  he  lives ;  but  his  faith  will  smile 
opon  his  fear,  rebuke  him  for  averting  his  eyes,  and  inspire 
hun  with  the  thought, '  Nothing  can  crush  me,  for  I  am  made 
for  eternity.  I  will  do,  suffer  and  enjoy,  as  my  Father  wills  : 
and  let  the  world  and  Ufe  roll  on  I' 

Such  ia  the  faith  which  supports,  which  alone  can  snpport, 
the  many  who,  having  been  whirled  in  the  eddying  stream  of 
social  afiairs,  are  withdrawn,  by  one  cause  or  another,  to 
abide,  in  some  still  httle  creek,  the  passage  of  the  mighty 
tide.  The  broken-down  statesman,  who  knows  himself  to  be 
spoken  of  as  politically  dead,  and  sees  his  successors  at  work 
building  on  his  foundations,  without  more  than  a  passing 
thought  on  who  bad  laboured  before  them,  has  need  of  this 
faith.  The  aged  who  And  affairs  proceeding  at  the  will  of  die 
young  and  hardy,  whatever  the  gray-haired  may  think  and 
say,  have  need  of  this  faith.  So  have  the  sick,  when  ih^ 
find  none  but  themselves  disposed  to  look  on  life  in  the  light 
which  comes  from  beyond  the  grave.  So  have  the  perse- 
cut«d,  when,  with  or  without  cause,  they  see  themselves 
pointed  at  in  the  streets ;  and  the  despised,  who  find  them- 
selves neglected,  whichever  way  they  torn.  So  have  the 
prosperous,  during  those  moments  which  must  occur  to  all, 
when  sympathy  fails,  and  means  to  mnch  desired  ends  are 
wanting,  or  when  sadetj  makes  the  spirit  roam  abroad  in 
Bearch  oif  something  better  than  it  has  foimd.   This  tuuTersal, 
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eternal,  filial  relati<m  is  the  only  tmiversal  and  eternal  refuge. 
It  ia  the  solace  of  royalty  weeping  in  the  inneT  chambers  of 
its  palaces,  and  of  poverty  drooping  beside  its  cold  hearth. 
It  is  the  glad  tidings  preached  to  the  poor,  and  in  which  all 

must  be  poor  in  spirit  to  have  part;  If  they  be  poor  in  spirit, 
it  matters  little  what  is  their  external  state,  or  whether  the 
world  which  rolls  on  beside  or  over  them  be  the  world  of  a 
solar  system,  or  of  a  conquering  empire,  or  of  a  emall-souled 
village. 

It  now  and  then  seemed  strange  to  Hope,  his  wife 
and  sister — now  and  then,  and  for  a  passing  moment — that 
-while  their  hearts  were  iiill  of  motion  and  their  hands 
occopied  with  the  vicissitudes  of  their  lot,  the  little  world 
around  them,  which  was  wont  to  busy  itself  so  strenuously 
with  their  affairs,  should  work  its  yearly  ronnd  as  if  it  heed^ 
them  not  As  often  as  they  detected  themselves  ia  this 
thought,  they  smiled  at  it ;  for  might  not  each  neighbour  say 
the  same  of  them  as  constituting  a  part  of  the  surroonding 
world?  Was  there  a  cottage  where  some  engrossing  interest 
did  not  defy  sjrmpathy  ;  where  there  was  not  some  secret  joy, 
some  heart-sore,  hidden  from  every  eye ;  some  important 
change,  while  all  looked  as  familiar  as  the  thatch  and  paUng, 
and  the  feces  which  appeared  within  them  ?  Yet  there 
seemed  something  wonderful  in  the  regularity  with  which 
affairs  proceeded.  The  hawthorn  hedges  blossomed,  and  the 
com  was  green  in  the  furrows  :  the  saw  of  the  carpenter  was 
heard  from  day  to  day,  and  the  anvil  of  the  blaoksmilh  rang. 
The  letter-carrier  blew  his  horn  as  the  times  came  round ; 
the  children  shouted  in  tbe  road ;  and  their  parents  bought  and 
sold,  "planted  and  delved,  ate  and  slopt,  as  they  had  ever  done, 
and  as  if  existence  were  as  mechanical  bo  the  clock  which 
told  the  hours  without  fail  from  the  gray  steeplt.  Amidst 
all  this,  how  great  were  the  changes  in  the  comer-house  1 

In  the  early  spring,  the  hearts  of  the  dwellers  in  that  house 
had  been,  thoi^h  far  less  dreary  than  in  the  winter,  still 
heavy  at  times  with  care.  Hester  thought  that  she  should 
never  again  look  upon  the  palm  boughs  of  the  willow,  swelling 
with  sap,  and  ftiU  of  Uie  hum  of  the  early  bees,  or  upon  the 
bright  green  sprouts  of  the  gooseberry  in  the  cottage  gardens, 
or  upon  the  earliest  primrose  of  the  season  on  its  moist  bank, 
vrithout  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  anxieties  of  this  first 
spring  season  of  her  married  life.  The  balmy  month  of  May, 
rich  in  its  tnhps,  and  lihics,  and  guelder  rtaes,  was  sacred  to 


MBTgaret,  from  the  sorrow  which  U  brought  u  the  deatk  of 
Mrs,  Enderbj.  She  w«ida«d  under  the  hedgerows  widi 
I4iUip,  danag  the  abort  remainder  of  his  staj,  and  alone 
when  he  was  gone  ;  and  grew  into  better  aoqnaintance  witli 
her  own  state  of  heart  and  mind,  and  into  higher  hope  for  the 
future  erf  all  whom  she  lored  most.  When .  the  mowera  were 
in  the  field,  and  the  chirping  fledgelings  bad  become  birds  o( 
the  air,  and  the  days  were  at  the  longest,  her  country  ramUes 
became  more  precious,  for  they  must  henceforth  be  restricted; 
— they  must  be  scaroer  and  shorter.  In  the  place  of  the 
leunre  and  solitude  for  books  in  her  own  room  and  for  medi- 
tation in  the  field — leisure  and  solitude  which  had  been  to 
this  day  more  dreamed  of  than  enjoyed,  she  must  now  betake 
herself  to  more  setiTe  duty.  The  maid  Susan  was  discharged 
at  Midsummer ;  and  not  only  Susan.  After  ample  consulta- 
tion with  Morris,  it  was  decided  that  Charles  must  go  too,  bis 
place  being  in  part  supplied  by  a  boy  of  yet  humbler  pp^en- 
sions  out  of  the  bouse,  who  diould  cany  out  the  medicines 
from  the  sui^^eij,  and  do  the  eirands  of  the  family.  Morris 
spoke  eheetfuliy  enough  of  these  changes,  smiled  as  if  unused 
at  the  idea  of  her  learing  her  young  ladies ;  and  did  not 
donht  tmt  that,  if  Miss  Margaret  would  lend  her  a  helping 
hand  sometimes,  she  should  be  able  to  preserre  the  credit  of 
the  family. 

There  was  something  more  to  be  done  than  ta  lend  this 
hdping  hand  in  the  lighter  domestic  offices.  Their  Midsummer 
remittance  had  been  eagerly  looked  for  by  the  sist^is,  not  only 
because  it  was  exceedingly  wanted  for  the  current  expenses  of 
the  household,  bat  because  it  was  high  time  that  preparations 
were  begun  for  the  gre»t  event  of  the  autumn—^e  birth  of 
Hester's  little  r>iia.  During  this  summer,  Margaret  was  apt 
early  %ad  was  busy  as  Morris  herself  about  the  house  t^ 
breakfost,  and  for  some  time  after  Hope  had  goae  forth  on  hia 
daily  ronnd— now  so  small  that  he  soon  returned  to  hia  books 
and  his  pea  in  the  study.  The  morning  hours  passed 
pleasantly  away,  while  Hester  and  Margaret  sat  at  work  by 
die  wiidow  which  looked  into  their  garden,  now,  by  Sydney's 
care,  trimmed  up  into  a  state  of  promise  once  more.  Hestcf 
was  BO  much  happier,  so  reascmable,  so  bniTB,  amidst  her 
sinking  fortunes,  that  Margaret  could  scarcely  have  been 
gayer  than  iu  plying  her  needle  by  her  side.  Their  cares  lay 
chiefly  out  of  doors  now :  the  villagers  behaved  rudely  to 
Edward,  and  ch»i«hsd  Mr,  Wolcot ;  Mrs.  Sowland  took  eiwy 


oppoTtimity  of  iosulting  Uargaiet,  and  IliTOwiag  diMiedit 
on  Ler  engagemeat;  and  the  Grey*  caiued  their  cousine  mucli 
tintataineaB  b;  the  spiiit  in  which  the;  ocmdactad  their  share 
of  ihe  great  controrersy  of  the  ^ace.  These  troubles 
awaited  the  comer-house  family  abroad  ;  but  their  peace  was 
perpetually  on  the  increase  at  home.  Morris  and  they  were 
8o  compietelf  is  one  interest,  Edward  was  so  easily  pleaded, 
and  they  were  »o  free  from  jealous  dependants,  that  tliey  conld 
carry  their  economy  to  any  extent  that  suited  their  oooscieiice 
and  couTenience.  Ope  superfluity  after  another  vaojahed 
from  the  table;  every  day  something  which  had  always  been 
a  want  was  discovered  to  be  a  fancy ;  and  with  every  new  act 
of  frugality,  each  fresh  exertion  of  industry,  their  spirits  rose 
with  a  sense  of  adoievenkent,  and  the  complacaicy  proper  to 
cheerful  sactiGce.  In  the  evenings  of  tbeir  busy  days,  the 
sisters  went  out  with  Edward  into  their  garden,  or  into  the 
meadows,  or  spent  an  hour  in  the  Greys'  pretty  shmbbery. 
Maria  often  saw  them  (haa,  and  thought  how  happy  are  they 
who  can  ramble  abroad,  and  find  their  cares  dispersed  by  the 
breeze,  or  dissolved  in  tha  sunshine  of  the  fields.  The  little 
Bowlands  sometimes  met  them  in  the  lanes  :  and  the  yotmger 
ooea  would  tiirust  upon  them  the  wild  -  flowers  which 
Mr.  Waloot  had  helped  them  to  gather,  while  Mrs.  Bowland 
and  Matilda  would  draw  down  their  black  crape  veils,  and 
walk  on  with  scarcely  a  passing  salutation.  Every  such 
meeting  with  the  lady,  every  civil  bow  from  Mr.  Walcot, 
every  tale  which  Mrs.  Grey  and  Sophia  had  to  tell  against  the 
new  surgeon,  seemed  to  do  Hester  good,  and  make  her 
happier.  These  things  were  appeals  to  her  magnaiumity; 
and  she  could  bear  for  Edward's  sake  many  a  trial  which  ^e 
could  not  otlterHise  have  endured.  All  this  told  upon  the 
iuterconrse  at  home;  and  Morris's  heart  was  often  cheered,  as 
she  pursued  her  labours  in  kitchen  or  chamber,  with  the 
sound  of  Buch  merry  laughter  as  had  seldom  been  heard  in 
the  family,  during  the  anxious  winter  that  had  gone  by.  It 
seemed  as  if  nothing  depressed  her  young  ladies  now.  There 
was  freqtient  intelligence  of  the  going  over  of  another  patient 
to  Mr.  Walcot ;  the  summer  was  not  a  favourable  one,  and 
everybody  else  was  complaining  of  unseasonable  weather,  of 
the  certainty  of  storms  in  the  autumn,  of  blight,  and  the 
prospect  of  scarcity  ;  yet,  thotigh  Mr.  Grey  shook  his  head, 
and  the  parish-clerk  could  never  be  seen  but  with  a  doleful 
prophecy  in  his  mouth,  Morris's  young  master  and  miitres' 
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were  gay  aa  she  could  desire.  She  was  pioualy  tliankful  for 
Margaret's  eugagemeDt ;  for  she  concluded  that  it  was  by 
means  of  this  that  other  hearts  were  working  round  into  their 
true  relation,  and  into  a  peace  which  the  world,  with  all  its 
wealth  and  fayoura,  can  neither  make  nor  mar. 

In  one  of  Margaret's  hedgerow  rambles  with  Philip,  a  few 
days  after  his  mother's  funeral,  she  had  been  strongly  urged 
to  leave  Deerbrook  and  its  troubles  behind  her — ^to  marry  at 
once,  and  be  free  from  the  trials  from  which  he  could  not 
protect  her,  if  she  remained  .la  the  same  place  with 
Mrs.  Bowland.      But  Margaret  steadily  refused. 

"  Tou  will  be  wretched,"  said  Philip ;  "  you  will  be 
wretched — I  know  you  will — the  moment  I  am  gone." 

"  I  never  was  less  Hkely  to  be  wretched.  Mrs.  Rowland 
cannot  make  me  so,  and  other  people  will  not.  I  have  every 
expectation  of  a  happy  summer,  which  I  mention  for  your 
sake  ;  for  I  do  not  l^e  to  indulge  in  that  sort  of  antidpation 
without  some  such  good  reason  aa  comforting  you. 

"  You  cannot  be  happy  here.  Priaclila  will  never  lei  you 
have  an  easy  day,  while  she  fancies  she  can  separate  us. 
When  I  think  of  the  pertmacity  with  which  she  disowns  you, 
the  scorn  with  which  she  speaks  about  you,  even  iu  my 
presence,  I  see  that  nothing  will  do  but  your  being  mine  at 
once." 

"  That  would  not  mend  the  matter.  Our  haate  and 
imprudence  would  go  to  countenance  the  scandal  she  spreads. 
Why  cannot  we  rather  live  it  down?" 

"  Because  your  spirit  will  be  broken  in  the  mean  time. 
Margaret,  I  must  be  your  guardian.  This  is  my  first  duty, 
and  an  absolute  necessity.  If  you  will  not  go  with  me,  I  will 
not  leave  this  place  :  and  if  my  plan  of  life  is  broken  up,  yon 
will  be  answerable  for  it.  It  was  your  plan,  and  you  may 
demolish  it  if  you  choose." 

"I  have  a  plan  of  Hfe,  too,"  said  Margaret.  "It  ia  to  do 
the  duty  that  lies  nearest  at  hand ;  and  the  duty  that  lies 
nearest  at  hand  is,  to  keep  you  up  to  yours.  After  this,  there 
is  one  which  Ues  almost  as  close,  I  cannot  leave  Hester  and 
Edward  till  this  crisis  in  their  fortunes  is  past.  I  am  bonnd 
to  them  for  the  present." 

"  What  are  their  churns  to  mine?" 

"  Nothing,  if  they  were  fortunate,  as  I  trust  they  yet  may 
be  ; — nothing,  if  you  had  followed  your  plan  of  life  up  to  the 
point  when  we  may  carry  it  out  together.     We  are  wrong, 
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Philip,  in  OTen  thinking  of  what  jou  say.  Ton  muBt  go  and 
study  l&w,  and  you  mitst  go  without  me.  Indeed,  I  could  not 
be  happy  to  join  yon  yet.  Your  good  name  would  suffer 
fi-om  what  Mrs.  Rowland  might  then  Bay.  Your  future 
proBpectfl  would  Buffer  from  the  interruption  of  your  pre- 
paration for  your  profeaaion.  I  should  feel  that  I  had  injured 
you,  and  deserted  my  own  duty.  Indeed,  Philip,  I  could  not 
be  happy." 

"  And  how  happy  do  you  imagine  we  shall  be  apart  ? " 
Mai^garet  gave  him  a  look  which  said  what  words  could  not 
— what  it  was  to  be  assured  of  his  lore.     What,  it  seemed  to 
ask,  could  all  the  evil  tongues  in  the  world  do  to  poison  this 

joy? 

"  Besides,"  said  she,  "  I  have  the  idea  that  I  could  not  be 
spared  ;  and  there  is  great  pleasure  in  that  vanity.  Edward 
and  Hester  cannot  do  without  me  at  present." 

"  You  may  say  so  at  any  future  time." 

"  No :  when  the  right  lime  comes,  they  will  not  want  me. 
Oh,  Philip  1  you  are  grieved  for  them,  and  you  long  to  see 
tliem  prosperous.  Do  not  tempt  me  to  desert  them  now. 
They  want  my  help;  they  want  die  little  money  I  have;  they 
want  my  hands  and  head.  I^et  this  be  your  share  of  the 
penally  Ure,  Rowland  imposes  upon  us  all — to  spare  me  to 
them  while  their  adversity  lasts." 

"  I  would  not  be  selfish,  Margaret — I  would  not  trespass 
upon  your  wishes  and  your  duty,  but  the  truth  is,  I  sometimes 
fear  that  I  may  have  some  heavier  penalty  even  than  this  to 
pay  for  Friscilla's  temper.  Ah  1  you  wonder  what  can  be 
heavier.    Remember  she  has  put  misunderstanding  between 

"  But  she  never  can  again.  Ours  was  then  merely  a  tacit 
understanding.  Now,  supposing  me  ever  to  hear  what  she 
may  hint  or  say,  do  you  ima^e  I  should  give  the  slightest 
heed  to  it?  I  would  not  believe  her  news  of  a  person  I  had 
never  seen ;  and  do  you  think  she  can  make  the  sUghtest 
impression  on  me  with  regard  to  you." 

"  It  seems  unreasonable  at  this  moment ;  but  yet,  I  have  a 
superstitious  dread  of  the  power  of  spirits  of  evil." 

"  Superstitioua,  indeed  1  I  defy  them  all,  now  that  we  have 
once  understood  each  other.  If  she  were  able  to  do  for  more 
than  she  can — if  she  could  load  the  winds  with  accusations 
against  you — if  she  could  haunt  my  dreams,  and  raise  you  up 
in  visions  mocking  at  me — I  believe  she  could  not  move  me 
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nnw.  Before,  I  blamed  mjBelf — I  thougltt  I  vas  loet  in  Tiuuly 
and  error:  now  that  I  have  ooce  hod  certoia^,  we  are  safe." 

"  Yon  are  right,  I  trust — I  believe  it.  But  there  is  a  long 
hard  battle  to  be  fongfat  yet  It  fills  me  wit^  shame  to  tliink 
how  she  treats  ;oa  in  every  relation  yon  have.  She  is  pmel 
to  Maria  Young.  She  hopes  to  reach  you  through  her.  Alil 
you  will  hear  nothing  of  it  from  Maria,  I  dare  say  ;  but  alie 
spoke  infamously  to  her  this  morning,  before  Mrs.  Levitt. 
Mrs.  Levitt  happened  to  be  sitting  with  Maria,  when  FriaoiUa 
and  one  or  two  of  the  children  went  in.  Mrs.  Levitt  spoke  of 
lu:  Friscilla  denied  oiu  engagement;  Maria  anarted  i^-^ery 
gently,  but  quite  decidedly.  Friscilla  reminded  her  of  her 
poverty  and  infirmities,  spoke  of  the  gratitude  she  owed  to  those 
from  whom  she  derived  her  aabsist«iice,  and  repioaohed  her 
with  having  purposes  of  her  own  to  answer,  in  making 
matches  in  the  families  of  her  employers." 

"And  Maria V" 

"  Maria  trembled  excessively,  the  children  say,  weak  and 
reduced  by  pain  as  she  is.  One  can  hardly  conceive  of  temper 
canying  any  woman  into  aoch  cruelty  1  Mra.  Levitt  roae,  in 
great  conovra  and  diapleaaore,  to  go:  but  Uaria  begged  her  to 
sit  down  again,  sent  one  of  the  children  for  me,  and  appealed 
V)  me  to  declare  what  share  she  had  had  in  my  engagement 
with  you.  I  set  her  right  with  Mrs.  Levitt,  who,  I  am  oon- 
vinced,  sees  how  the  matter  stands.  But  it  was  really  a  dis- 
tressing scene." 

"  And  before  the  children,  too  1" 

"  That  was  the  worst  part  of  iL  They  stood  looking  &om 
the  furfliest  comer  of  the  room  ia  utter  dismay.  It  would 
have  moved  any  one  but  PrisciUa  to  see  the  torrent  of  tears 
Uaria  shed  over  them,  when  they  came  timidly  to  wish  her 
good  morning,  after  Mrs.  Levitt  was  gone.  She  said  she  could 
do  nothing  more  lor  them  i  they  had  been  taught  to  despise 
her,  and  her  relation  to  them  was  at  an  end." 

"  It  is ;  it  must  be,"  exclaimed  Margaret.  "  Is  Uiere  na  way 
of  stopping  a  career  of  vice  like  this?  While  Mrs.  Phunatead 
gets  a  pari^  boy  whipped  for  picking  up  her  bens'  eggs  from 
among  the  nettles,  is  Haria  to  have  no  redress  for  slaDdei 
which  takes  away  her  peace  and  her  bread  ?" 

"  8he  shall  have  redress.  For  the  children's  sake,  as  well 
as  her  own,  her  connection  with  them  must  go  on.  I  do  not 
exactly  see  how ;  but  the  thing  must  be  done.  I  dread  speaking 
to  poor  Rowland  about  any  of  these  things  ;  I  know  it  makes 
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him  ao  wretdied:  but  the  good  and  the  innocent  must  not  be 
sacrificed.  If  these  poor  children  most  despise  somebody,  their 
contempt  most  be  made  to  fall  in  th«  light  place,  even  though 
it  be  upon  their  mother." 

"  Let  us  go  and  see  Haria,"  Boid  Margaret,  turning  back. 
"  If  there  is  a  just  and  merciful  way  of  proceeding  in  this  case, 
she  will  point  it  out.  I  wish  you  had  told  me  all  this  before. 
Here  have  we  been  lambling  over  the  grass  and  among  the 
wild-flowers,  where,  at  the  beat,  Maria  can  never  go;  and  she 
lies  weeping  all  alone,  looking  for  me,  I  dare  say,  every 
moment  1     Let  us  make  haate." 

pmiip  made  all  the  haste  that  was  compatible  with  gathering 
s  handful  of  wild  hyacinth  and  meadow  narcissus  for  poor 
Maria.  He  found  himself  farther  from  success  than  ever,  when 
he  would  hare  again  uiged  Margaret  to  marry  at  once.  A  new 
duty  seemed  to  have  sprung  up  to  keep  her  at  Deerbrook. 
Maria  wanted  her.  Her  summer  work  lay  clear  before  her. 
She  must  nurse  and  cheer  Maria,  she  must  ply  her  needle  for 
Hester,  and  play  the  housewife,  spending  many  of  her  hours 
in  the  business  of  living  ;  a  business  which  is  often  supposed 
to  transact  itself,  but  which  in  reality  requires  all  the  faculties 
which  ctm  be  brought  to  it,  and  all  the  good  moral  habits 
which  conscience  can  originate.  The  most  that  PhiUp  could 
obtain  was,  permission  to  come  when  his  duties  would  fairly 
allow  it,  and  a  promise  that  he  should  be  summooed,  if  Mai^ 
garet  fimnd  herself  placed  in  any  difficulty  by  Mrs.  Rowland. 

Maria  was  not  now  hterally  alone  ;  not  did  rfie  depend  on 
her  hostess  or  oa  Margaret  for  nursing  and  companionship. 
It  occurred  to  all  the  kindest  of  her  friends,  immediately  afler 
Mrs,  Enderby's  death,  that  Phcebe  might  be  her  attendant. 
Ph(Bbe  was  not,  just  then,  the  most  cheerful  of  nurses,  so  truly 
did  she  mourn  her  good  old  mistress ;  but  she  was  glad  of 
occupation,  glad  to  be  out  of  Mrs.  Rowland's  way,  glad  to  be 
useful:  and  she  was  an  inestimable  comfort  to  Maria. 

Nothing  could  be  done  about  placing  the  children  again 
onder  Mu'ia's  care,  when  she  had  recovered.  Mr.  fiowland 
was  naturally  unwilling  to  stir  in  the  business,  and  saw  that 
the  best  chance  for  his  chlldrea  was  to  send  them  to  school  at 
a  distance  from  Deerbrook :  and  Maria  had  been  loo  grossly 
insulted  in  the  presence  of  her  pupils  to  choose  to  resume  her 
anthorily.  The  Greys  took  her  up  with  double  zeal,  as  the 
Rowlands  let  her  down.  They  assnted  her  that  her  httle 
income  should  not  sufer  for  her  being  able  to  devote  all  her 
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time  to  Fanny  and  Mary.  The  money,  indeed,  was  nothing 
to  Mrs.  Grey,  in  compariaon  with  the  pleasure  it  procured  her. 
It  put  her  upon  equal  t«nns  with  Mrs.  Rowland,  at  laaL  She 
did  not  kaow  how  it  waa,  but  it  waa  very  difficult  to  patronise 
Mr.  Hope.  He  always  contrived  to  baffle  her  piaise.  Bat 
here  was  an  unconnected  per^n  thrown  upon  her  care:  and  if 
Urs.  Rowland  had  a  young  Burgeon  to  push,  Mrs.  Grey  bad 
an  ittcomparable  govemeas,  now  all  to  herself. 


CHAPTER  XSXIV. 

OLD  AND  TOUMO. 


Ohe  of  the  characteriaticH  of  this  summer  at  Deerbrook  was 
the  rival  parlieB  of  pleasure  with  which  the  vill^e  was  enter- 
tained. There  had  been  rival  parties  of  pleasure  the  preceding 
year ;  but  from  what  a  different  cause  I  Then,  all  were  anxious 
to  do  honour  to  Heater  and  Margaret,  or  to  show  off  in  their 
eyes :  now,  the  efforts  made  were,  on  the  one  hand,  to  mortify, 
and  on  the  other,  to  sustain  them.  The  Rowlands  had  a 
carriage  party  to  ii^e  woods  one  week,  and  the  Greys  a  caval- 
cade to  the  flower-show  at  Blickley  the  next.  The  Rowlands 
gave  a  dinner  to  introduce  Mr.  Walcot  to  more  and  more  of 
their  country  neighbours  ;  and  the  Greys  had  a  dance  ia  the 
green  w&lk  for  the  young  people  of  the  village.  The  Rowlands 
went  to  a  strawberry  gathering  at  Sir  William  Hunter's ;  and 
the  Greys,  with  all  their  faction,  as  Mrs.  Rowland  called  it, 
were  invited  to  a  syllabub  under  the  cow,  at  the  Miss  Andersons' 
breaking-up  for  the  holidays. 

All  pretence  of  a  good  understanding  between  the  two 
families  was  now  at  an  end.  They  ceased  to  invite  each 
other,  and  scrambled  for  their  mutual  acquaintances.  The 
best  of  their  mutual  acquaintances  saw  no  reason  for  taking 
part  in  the  quarrel,  and  preserved  a  strict  neutrality;  and  the 
worst  enjoyed  being  scrambled  for.  The  Levitts  visited  both 
femiliea,  and  entertained  everybody  in  return,  as  if  nothing 
was  happening.  Sir  Williani  and  Lady  Hunter  ate  their 
annual  dinner  with  each,  and  condescended  to  pay  two  or 
three  extra  visits  to  Mrs.  Rowland,  without  making  a  pcunt  of 
a  lull  moon.  Every  circumstance  that  happened  afforded 
occasion  for  comment,  of  course.  Mrs.  Grey  diought  it  very 
improper  in  the  Rowlands  to  indulge  in  all  this  giuety  while 
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they  were  in  deep  mourning.  It  vas  painfiil  to  her  feelings, 
she  owned,  to  hear  the  children  shouting  with  langhter,  while 
they  were  all  bombazine  and  crape  from  head  to  foot;  she  had 
hoped  to  see  the  memory  of  her  dear  old  friend  treated  with 
more  respect.  In  vain  did  Mr.  Hope  plead  Mrs.  Enderbj's 
delight  in  the  mirth  of  children,  and  that  their  innocent  guety 
would  cheer  her  in  her  grave,  t£  it  could  reach  her  there,  hi 
vain  did  Hester  urge  the  danger  and  sin  of  trainii^  the  little 
creatures  to  hypocrisy — a  probable  result,  if  they  were  to  be 
kept  solemn  and  unamused  to  the  day  when  they  might  put  off 
their  mourning.  Mrs.  Grey  felt  herself  only  the  more  called 
upon  by  all  diis  b>  furnish  the  amount  of  sighs  and  tears  which 
she  beheved  to  be  due  to  Mrs.  Enderby's  memory.  Ma^;aret 
rather  sided  with  her — it  was  so  sweet  to  her  to  hear  Philip's 
mother  moomed. 

Mrs,  Grey's  tears  were,  however,  interspersed  with  smiles. 
On  the  day  of  the  Rowlands'  great  dinner-party,  when  all  was 
to  be  so- stately  for  the  Hunters,  when  the  new  dessert  service 
was  procured  from  StaSbrdshire,  the  fish  had  not  arrived  from 
London.  This  was  certainly  fact ;  the  fish  had  come  by  the 
coach  the  nest  morning.  And  what  was  still  more  remarkable, 
it  had  not  occurred  to  Mrs.  Rowland  that  such  on  accident 
might  happen — was  very  likely  to  happen  ;  and,  as  if  she  had 
been  an  inexperienced  housekeeper,  she  had  not  any  dish  in 
reserve,  in  case  of  the  non-arrival  of  the  fish.  It  was  said 
that  Mrs.  Rowland  had  sat  down  to  table  with  a  face  perfectly 
crimson  with  anxiety  and  vexation.  To  such  a  temper  as 
hers,  what  a  vexation  it  must  have  been  I  There  was  a 
counterpart  to  this  story  for  Mrs.  Rowland.  She  fancied  that 
Mrs.  Grey's  friends,  the  Andersons,  must  have  looked  rather 
foolish  on  occasion  of  their  great  syllabub  party.  She  hoped 
the  Miss  Andersons  trained  their  pupils  better  than  their 
cowB :  they  had  a  sad  obstreperous  cow,  she  understood. 
3om€  of  the  young  ladies  had  lured  it  up  the  lawn  with  a 
potato,  and  got  it  to  stand  still  to  be  milked ;  but,  when 
somebody  began  to  sing  (she  had  no  doubt  it  was  Miss 
Ibbotson  who  sang)  the  poor  animal  found  the  music  was  not 
to  its  taste,  and,  of  course,  it  kicked  away  the  china  bowl,  and 
pranced  down  .the  lawn  again.  There  was  a  dirge  sung  over 
the  syllabub,  no  doubt.  The  poor  Miss  Andersons  must  have 
been  terribly  annoyed. 

The  good  understanding  of  the  gentlemen  seemed  all  this 
time  to  be  uninterrupted.     They  had  mtich  to  put  up  with  at 
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home  on  tHia  scoomit ;  but  their  good-itnmoar  towuda  eodi 
other  Temained  unbroken.  Mr.  Bowbmd'a  luudoua  &ce,  and 
his  retirement  within  tiie  endosure  of  his  ovn  buEiness,  told 
his  neighbour!  something  (^  vhat  he  had  to  go  through  at 
home.  Un.  Grey  was  vexed  with  her  husband  that  he  did 
not  Tisit  Hope's  miBforttmes  upon  Mr.  Bowland,  and  call  the 
husband  to  accoont  for  the  mischief  the  wife  had  oaiued  ;  and 
Hester  more  than  once  expressed  some  resentment  againit  ber 
relation  for  not  espousing  Edward's  oauae  mora  warmly.  Extpt 
told  her  this  was  not  reasonable. 

"  Remember,"  said  he,  m  they  aauntered  in  their  garden, 
one  erening,  "  that  these  gentlemen  mngt  be  mora  weary  than 
we  are  (which  is  sayii^  a  great  deal)  of  these  perpetual 
squabbles ;  and  they  must  earnestly  desire  to  have  peaoe  ia 
the  counting-house.  God  forbid  that  their  dominions  should 
be  invaded  for  our  sake  I " 

"  Not  for  our  sake  only,  but  for  the  sake  of  justioa," 

"  Srerything  depends  on  the  sort  of  men  yon  bare  to  deal 
with,  in  such  cases  as  this.  Tou  must  not  expect  too  much. 
Here  are  two  kind-hearted  men,  bound  to  each  other  by  mutual 
good  will  and  mutual  interest.  There  is  no  other  resemblance 
between  them,  exoept  that  they  ore  both  orerpowered— made 
rather  cowardly  by  the  circumstances  of  their  environment. 
Once  departing  frcKn  their  plan  of  keeping  the  peace,  they 
would  be  plunged  into  quan%l.  They  view  things  so  di&r- 
ently,  from  the  differences  of  their  minds,  that  their  only  taSetj 
is  in  avoiding  altogether  all  subjects  of  Deerbrook  contention. 
If  you  expect  the  heroism  of  devoted  friendship,  or  of  an 
enthusiastic  sense  of  justioe  from  such  men,  you  will  not  find 
it.     We  must  take  them  as  they  are." 

**  And  humbly  accept  such  countenance  as  they  choose  to 
bestow?" 

"  Take  it  or  leave  it,  as  you  will.  .There  is  no  use  in 
quarrelling  with  them  for  not  being  what  they  are  not — that 
is  all.  Be  generous  wilJi  them;  and  do  not  expect  from  them 
the  conduct  which  they  have  a  right  to  expect  from  you." 

"  I  rather  wonSer,"  observed  Mat^;aret,  "  that  they  have 
had  the  conrage'to  go  so  far  as  they  do,  in  bearing  testimony 
in  your  favour," 

"  They  have  been  very  handsome  in  their  conduct  on  the 
whole ;  and  it  would  grieve  me  sincerely  if  they  were  to  soSbr 
further  than  they  have  already  done  on  my  account.  I  am 
afraid  Mr.  Bowland  is  wretched  now,  becanse  I  will  accept  no 
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asnitaoca  from  Lim.  He  told  me,  the  other  da,y,  that  he 
Bhonld  receive  no  rent  for  this  house  wUle  Walcot  occrtpies 
the  other.  He  was  bejoad  measure  mortified  when  I  posi- 
tivelj  declined  bung  under  aay  mch  obligation  to  Kty  land- 
lord. If  Mr.  Rowland  steadily  refuses  to  turn  na  ont  of  oar 
honse,  and  goes  on  ofiering  &Toan  that  I  cannot  accept,  that 
ia  all  that  we  can  expect  ^m  bim." 

"  It  oerer  ocourred  to  me  that  he  can  turn  ub  ont "  aaid 
Hester, "  that  we  are  tenants  at  wilh  Oh  1  how  sorrjr  I  ahonld 
be  to  go!"  ihs  oontinued,  as  she  snrreyed  the  place.  "I 
shcnid  grieve  to  quit  our  first  home." 

"  There  ia  no  danger  I  believe  :  Mr.  Bowland  wiil  be  firm 
on  that  head." 

"  And  there  is  no  danger,  I  should  think,"  said  Margaret, 
"  hut  that  the  Greys  wonld  find  us  something  better  the  next 
day>  Oh,I  do  not  knowwhere  or  how  ;  bnt  it  would  be  ntch 
a  splendid  oppoituiu^  for  patronage,  that  they  would  work 
miracles  rather  than  let  it  sUp.  How  lar  this  ivy  has  trailed 
over  the  wall  already  I  I  ehonld  be  sorry  to  leave  this  garden 
now  that  it  protoiBes  to  look  tike  itself  so  soon  again.  Sydney 
despises  me  for  my  admiration  of  it  at  present.  He  looks 
meUnchoiy  about  ^e  blight.  It  is  a  pity  certfunly.  Look  at 
this  rose-bush,  how  curled  and  withered  it  is  I " 

"  Sydney  is  doing  like  every  one  else  in  looking  grave  about 
the  blight,"  observed  Hope.  "  So  bad  a  season  has  not  been 
known  since  I  came  to  Beerbrook.  I  see  care  in  tlia  face  of 
many  an  one  who  does  not  stand  anything  like  our  chance  of 
want.  Here  comes  Sydney,  with  news  of  every  ill-looking 
field  fia-  five  miles  round,  1  doubt  not." 

"  And  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grey,  and  Sophia,"  said  Hester,  quitting 
her  husband's  arm,  and  hastening  to  meet  her  friends. 

The  Greys  pronounced  it  so  feasant  an  evening,  ih&t  they 
had  no  wish  to  sit  down  within  doors  ;  they  preferred  walking 
in  the  garden.  They  seemed  to  eome  for  two  purpose»— to 
offer  an  invitatiou,  and  to  relate  that  Mr.  Waleot  was  gtme  to 
dine  at  Sir  William  Hunter's  to-day,  and  that  Sir  William  had 
sent  the  carriage  for  him.  Mr.  Walcot  had  not  been  ready  for 
fall  five  minutes  after  the  carriage  had  driven  np  to  the  door. 
This  delay  was  no  doubt  intended  to  give  all  Deerbrook  time 
to  observe  the  peculiar  consideration  with  which  Mr.  Walcot 
was  treated  by  Sir  William  and  Lady  Hunter,  who  were  by 
Qo  means  in  the  habit  of  sending  &ai  carriage  for  their 
Deerbrook  guests.  '■      A'"**;^!* 
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"  Did  yoa  ever  hear  of  such  n  thing,"  eaid  Sophia,  "  as 
sending  a  carriage  for  a  young  man  ?  I  have  no  doubt  it  is 
because  he  cannot  ride." 

"  There  yon  are  out,  Sophy,"  cried  Sydney.  "  Mr.  Walcot 
rides  as  wtjl  as  Mr.  Hope,  every  bit." 

"  I  cannot  think  what  has  happened  to  Sydney,"  observed 
Ilia  mother.  "  He  does  nothing  but  eland  up  for  Mr.  Walcot 
in  the  moat  unaccountable  way  I  I  hope  yen  will  forgive  it, 
Mr.  Hope.  Boys  take  strange  fancies,  you  know.  Yon  must 
forgive  it,  my  dears,  in  consideration  of  the  rest  of  us," 

"  Instead  of  forgiving  it,"  said  Hope,  "  I  shall  take  leave 
rather  to  admire  it.  There  is  a  fine  chivalrous  spirit  shown 
in  fighting  Ur.  Walcot's  battles  with  our  friends  and  rela- 
tions." 

"  There,  now  I "  cried  Sydney,  triumphantly.  "  But  I  can't 
help  it,  you  see.  Mr.  Walcot  can  ride,  and  he  does  ride  well ; 
and  he  is  very  civil  to  me,  and  asks  me  to  go  fishing|  with 
him;  and  I  am  sure  he  always  inquires  very  respecttiilly  after 
the  rest  of  them,  I  never  said  any  more  than  that  in  praise 
of  him;  and  I  can't  say  less,  can  I,  when  they  are  all  abusing 
him  for  whatever  he  does  ?  " 

■■I  think  not.  I  believe  we  may  spare  him  that  much 
credit  without  grudging," 

"  But,  Sydney,  you  know  it  is  not  pleasant  to  ns  to  hear 
you  sp^  in  praise  of  Mr.  Walcot  under  present  circum- 
stances ;  and  you  should  have  a  little  consideration  for  us," 

"  Wdl,  moUier,  if  you  will  not  speak  of  him  at  all,  no  more 
vitl  I,"  And  he  glanced  np  into  Us  mother's  &ce,  to  see  how 
the  proposition  was  taken.  "That  is  fair,  is  not  it!"'  he 
inqtured  of  Mr.  Hope. 

"  Excellent  in  theory,  Sydney ;  but  who  likes  (o  be  tied 
down  not  to  speak  on  any  subject,  especially  one  which  is 
turning  up  every  hour  ?     Your  plan  will  not  answer." 

"  I  will  ask  you  because  I  said  I  would — and  all  &ie  more 
because  you  are  not  cross  about  Mr.  Walcot " 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Sydney  1"  said  the  mother. 

"  Do  not  be  ridiculous,  Sydney,"  advised  the  sister. 

"  Mr,  Hope  will  say  whether  it  is  ridiculous,  Sophy.  Now, 
Mr,  Hope,  would  not  you,  and  cousin  Hester,  and  Margaret, 
go  down  the  water  with  us  to  the  abbey,  just  the  same  if 
Mr.  Walcot  was  with  us?" 

"  With  any  guest  of  your  father's  and  mother's,  Sydney. 
We  have  no  quarrel  with  Mr.  Walcot.     The  truth  ifl,  we  feel, 
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after  all  we  have  heard,  ihat  we  know  very  Httle  about  him. 
We  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  meet  Mr.  Walcot." 

"  Neither  wish  nor  objection,"  said  Hester,  calmly.  "  We 
are  perfectly  indifferent  about  him," 

Sydney  vehemently  beckoned  his  father,  who  left  the 
apricot  he  and  Margaret  were  examining  by  the  surgery  wall, 
and  came  to  Bee  what  he  was  wanted  for. 

"  YoD  see,"  said,he  to  Hope,  when  the  matterwas  explained, 
"  I  hare  naturally  been  rather  anxious  to  bring  this  about — ■ 
this  meeting  between  ^ou  and  the  young  man.  In  a  small 
place  like  this,  it  is  painful  to  have  everybody  quarrelling,  and 
not  to  be  able  to  get  one's  friends  about  one,  for  fear  they 
shoold  brawl  in  one's  very  drawing-room.  Mr.  Rowland  is  of 
my  mind  there ;  and  I  know  it  would  gratify  him  if  I  were  to  take 
some  notice  of  this  young  man,  I  really  could  hardly  refuse, 
knowing  how  handsomely  Mr.  Eowland  always  speaks  of  jrau 
and  yours,  anJ  believing  Mr.  Walcdt  to  be  a  very  respectable, 
haradess  yoong  man.  If  I  thought  it  would  injure  your 
interests  in  the  least,  I  would  see  him  at  Cape  Horn  before  I 
would  invite  him,  of  course :  you  must  be  aware  of  that. 
And  I  should  not  think  of  asking  you  to  meet  Mrs.  Rowland ; 
that  would  be  going  too  far.  But  Mrs.  Grey  wishes  that  your 
wife  and  Margaret  should  visit  these  rains  that  we  were 
always  prevented  from  getting  to  last  year :  and  Mr.  Walcot 
is  anxious  to  see  them  too  ;  and  he  has  been  civil  to  Sydney  ; 
and,  in  short,  I  believe  that  Sydney  half  promised  that  he 
should  go  with  us." 

"  Say  no  more,"  replied  Hope.  "  You  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty with  ns.  I  really  know  nothing  against  Mr.  Walcot. 
He  had  a  perfect  right  to  settle  where  he  pleased.  Whether 
the  manner  of  doing  it  was  handsome  or  otherwise,  is  of  far 
more  consequence  to  himself  than  to  me,  or  to  any  one  else." 

"  I  wish  we  all  viewed  the  matter  as  yon  do.  If  the  ladies 
had  your  temper,  we  should  have  a  heaven  upon  earth.  But 
they  take  things  up  so  warmly,  you  see,  when  their  feelings 
are  interested  for  anybody ;  Mrs.  Rowland  for  one,  and  my 
wife  for  another.  1  hardly  know  what  she  will  say  to  the 
idea  of  our  having  Walcot  witli  us.     Let  us  go  and  see." 

"  1  have  a  word  to  say  to  you  first.  Do  you  know  of  any 
one  who  wants  a  horse  ?     I  am  going  to  dispose  of  mine." 

"  Mr.  Walcot  wants  a  horse,"  said  Sydney,  delighted  at  the 
idea  of  solving  a  diihculty. 

Hope  smiled,  and  told  Mr.  Grey  that  he  had  rather  sell  his 
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horse  at  a  distance.  Mr.  Waloot  had  ftlready  hired  the  boy 
Charles,  whom  Hope  hod  just  dismisBed  ;  md  if  he  obtained 
the  horse  too,  the  old  Ktrant  who  knew  his  way  to  every 
patient's  door,  all  the  coantry  Tonnd — it  really  would  look  too 
like  the  onpopular  miyn  patroniiing  his  opponent.  Besides,  it 
woold  be  needlessly  pmblishing  in  Deerbroc^  that  the  horse 
was  given  up. 

"  What  is  the  &iilt  of  TOUT  horse  ?"  asked  Mr.  Grey,  roosing 
himself  from  an  absent  nt. 

"  Merely  that  he  eata,  and  therefore  is  expensiTe.  I  cannot 
aSbrd  BOW  to  keep  a  horse,"  be  declared,  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Grey's  stare  of  aniaiement.  "  I  have  so  few  patients  now 
out  of  walking  reach,  that  I  have  no  right  to  keep  a  hone. 
I  can  always  hire,  yon  know,  from  Beeves." 

*•  Upon  my  sonl,  I  am  sorry  to  hew  this — extremely  sorry 
to  hear  it.  Matters  must  have  gone  fnrther  than  I  had  any 
idea  of.  My  dear  fellow,  we  miut  see  how  we  can  serve  yon. 
Yon  most  let  me  accommodate  you — indeed  yon  most— ndher 
than  give  np  your  horse." 

"  Do  not  speak  of  it.  Ton  are  very  kind  ;  but  we  need  no 
help,  I  do  assure  yon.  My  mind  is  quite  made  up  about  the 
horse.  It  woald  only  be  an  incumbrance  now.  And,  to  satisfy 
yon,  I  will  mention  that  I  have  declined  repeated  offers  n 
accommodation — offers  reij  strongly  urged.  AH  I  need  ask 
of  you  is,  to  help  me  to  dispose  of  my  horse,  somewhere  out  of 
Deerbrook." 

"  I  will  manage  that  for  you,  the  next  time  I  go  to  market ; 

and "     In  the  emotion  of  the  moment,  Mr.  Grey  was  on 

the  point  of  ofiering  the  use  of  his  own  horse  when  it  shoald 
be  at  hrane :  but  he  stopped  short  on  tbe  verge  of  his  rash 
generosity.  He  was  very  particular  about  no  one  riding  his 
horse  bnt  himself,  and  the  man  who  groomed  it :  he  remem- 
bered bis  iriend  Hope's  rapid  riding  and  '  enthusiasm,'  and 
suspected  that  he  should  sooner  or  later  repent  the  offer :  so 
he  changed  it  into,  "  I  will  get  yonr  horse  disposed  of  to  the 
best  advantage,  you  may  depend  upon  it.  But  I  am  very 
sorry — veiy  sorry,  indeed." 

It  is  probable  that  nothing  could  have  reconciled  the  ladies 
of  Mr.  Grey's  family  to  the  idea  of  admitting  Mr.  Walcot  into 
thdr  party,  but  the  fact  that  they  had  of  late  cut  rather  a  poor 
figure  in  contrast  to  Mrs.  Kowland.  That  lady  had  the 
advantage  of  novelty  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Walcot,  and  her 
'  faction'  was  by  far  the  larger  of  the  two.     The  Qnya  found 
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ftalt  with  all  iti  elements ;  but  ^ere  was  no  denying  its 
Bapenority  of  numbers.  It  was  a  great  hardaliip  to  hare 
Mr.  Walcot  fbroed  upon  them ;  but  they  reflected  ^at  hia 
presence  might  bring  a  reinforcement — that  some  neighbours 
woald  perh^  come  to  meet  him  vho  would  be  i^ervrise 
eogaged  to  iJie  Kowlands  for  tlie  Tery  day  on  'vdiich  they  were 
wanted  ;  for  Hn,  Bowland  had  the  art  of  pie-oigagii^  juat 
&e  people  the  Greys  intended  to  have.  Sophia  observed  that 
Mr.  Walcot's  presence  would  be  less  of  a  restraint  in  a  boat, 
and  at  tea  among  the  ruins,  than  in  the  drawing-room  :  there 
was  always  something  to  be  said  about  the  banks  and  the 
woodf  ;  and  there  was  singing;  and  in  a  boat  people  were  not 
obliged  to  talk  unless  t^ey  liked.  She  should  not  wonder  il' 
be  would  rather  relish  a  litde  n^Iect;  he  had  been  made 
nuicfa  of  Jately  at  such  a  ridiculous  rate. 

"  Ijf  we  do  our  part,  my  lore,"  said  Mrs.  Grey  to  Hester,  in 
a  mysterious  low  roice,  "  I  think  you  should  exert  yourselves 
a  little.  ■  Nothing  can  be  done  wiUiout  a  little  exertion  in  tioB 
world,  you  know.  Sophia  and  I  were  e^reeiug  that  it  is  a 
long  time  since  you  had  any  of  your  friends  ab<»it  you." 

"Very  few  since  yoarweddii^  compimy,"  observed  Sophia. 

"  We  remember  you  had  all  your  acquaintance  in  the 
winter,  my  dear.  It  was  very  proper,  I  am  sore,  all  you  did 
then:  but  it  is  now  the  middle  of  July,  you  know;  and  our 
neighbours  in  Deerbrook  always  expect  to  be  invited  twice  a 
year." 

"I  should  be  happy  to  see  them,  I  assure  you,"  said 
Hester,  "  but  it  happens  to  be  not  convenient." 

"  Not  convenient,  my  dear  I " 

"  Just  to.  We  shall  always  be  glad  to  see  yoa  and  yours  ; 
but  we  have  no  hospitality  to  spue  for  the  common  world 
juat  now.  We  have  no  servants,  you  know,  but  Morris;  and 
we  are  spending  as  little  as  we  can." 

"  Tea  company  coats  so  very  little  I "  said  Sophia.  "  At  this 
time  of  the  year,  when  you  need  not  l^ht  candles  till  peo^ 
are  going  away,  and  when  fruit  ia  cheap  and  plentifiil  " 

"  And  we  will  take  care  of  the  cake,"  interposed  Mrs.  Grey. 
"  Sopbia  will  make  you  some  of  her  vicarage-cake,  and  a  batch 
of  almond  biscuits ;  and  Alice  shall  come  and  wait.  We  can 
manage  it  very  easily." 

"  Tou  are  extremely  kind ;  but  if  oar  acquwntanoe  are  to 
cat  your  cake,  it  had  better  be  at  your  house.  It  does  not 
soit  onr  preMi^  circmnstances  to  entertain  company." 
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"Bat  it  costs  BO  very  litUel"  persisted  Sopbia.  "  Ur. 
Hussell  Taylor's  father  used  to  give  a  general  iavitatioa  to  all 
his  friends  to  come  to  t«a  in  the  sammer,  because,  as  he  said, 
they  then  cost  him  only  twopence-halipenny  a-head." 

"  I  am  afraid  we  are  not  such  good  managers  as  Mr.  Bnssell 
Taylor's  father,"  replied  Hester,  laughing.  "  And  if  we  were, 
it  is  not  convenient  to  spend  even  twopence-halfpenny  a-head 
upon  our  common  acquaintance  at  present  If  we  grow  richer, 
we  will  get  oui  friends  abont  us,  without  counting  the  cost  so 
closely  as  that." 

"  That  time  will  soon  come,  Sophia,  my  dear,"  said  her 
mother,  winking  at  Hester.  "  In  ^ery  professiea,  you  know, 
there  are  little  ups  and  downs,  and  particularly  in  the  medical. 
I  dare  say,  if  the  truth  were  told,  there  is  scarcely  any  pro- 
fessional man,  without  private  fortune,  who  has  not,  at  some 
tdme  of  his  life,  broken  into  his  last  guinea  without  knowing 
where  he  is  to  get  another.  But  professional  people  generally 
keep  their  difficulties  to  themselves,  I  fancy,  Hester :  they  are 
not  oden  so  frank  as  you.  Mind  that,  Sophia.  You  will  be 
discreet,  Sophia," 

"  We  have  no  intention  of  proclaiming  in  the  streets  that 
we  are  poor,"  said  Hester.  "But  we  owe  it  to  you,  dear 
Mrs.  Orey,  to  give  our  reasons  for  not  doing  all  that  we  and 
yon  might  wish.  We  are  not  dissatia&ed  :  we  want  no 
help  or  pity:  but  we  must  live  as  we  think  right — that 

"  Indeed,  my  dear,  Imust  say  you  do  not  look  as  if  anything 
was  amiss.     You  look  charmingly,  indeed." 

"  Charmingly,  indeed,"  echoed  Sophia.  "  And  Mrs.  Levitt 
was  saying,  that  Margaret  seems  to  have  grown  quite  hand- 
some, this  summer.  I  fancy  Mrs.  Rowland  gels  very  few  to 
agree  with  her  as  to  Margaret  being  so  very  plain." 

"  No,  indeed.  Margaret's  countenance  is  so  intelligent  and 
pleasant  that  I  always  said,  from  the  beginning,  that  nobody 
but  Mrs.  Rowland  could  call  her  plain.  I  suppose  we  sluul 
soon  be  losing  her,  Hester." 

"  Oh,  no  ;  not  soon.  She  has  no  thought  of  leaving  us  at 
present.  8he  would  not  go  in  the  sprii^,  and  sit  beside  Philip 
while  he  was  learning  his  lessons  ;  and  now,  they  will  wait, 
I  believe,  till  the  lessons  are  finished." 

"  She  would  not !  Well,  that  shows  what  love  will  do. 
That  shows  what  her  power  over  Mr.  Enderby  is.  We  use 
to  think — indeed,  everybody  used  to  say  it  of  Mr.  Enderby, 
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tliat  he  always  managed  to  do  aa  he  liked— -he  carried  all  hie 
points.     Yet  even  he  is  obliged  to  yield." 

<<  Mai^aret  has  a  way  of  carrying  her  points  too,"  said 
Hester  :  "the  best  way  in  the  world — by 'being  always  right." 

"  Mind  that,  Sophia.  But,  my  dear  Heater,  I  am  really 
anxioua  about  you.  I  had  no  idea,  I  am  sure  -—,  I  hope 
you  get  your  natural  rest." 

■  "  Perfectly,  I  assure  you.  Mrs.  Howell  might  envy  me,  if 
she  still '  cannot  sleep  for  matching  of  worsteds.'  The  simple 
truth  is,  Mrs.  Grey,  we  nerer  were  so  happy  in  our  lives. 
This  Qisy  seem  rather  perverse ;  but  so  it  is." 

Mrs.  Grey  sighed  that  Mrs.  Rowland  could  not  be  aware  of 
this.  Hester  thought  it  was  no  business  of  Mrs.  liowland's  ; 
but  Mrs.  Grey  could  not  but  feel  that  it  would  be  a  great 
satisfaction  that  she  should  know  that  those  whom  she  hated, 
slept.  She  heard  Margaret  and  Sydney  saying  something  in 
the  middle  of  the  grass-plot  about  the  Milky  Way :  looking 
up,  she  was  surprised  to  perceive  how  plain  it  was,  and  how 
many  stars  were  twinkling  in  the  sky.  She  was  sure  Hester 
must  be  dreadfully  tired  with  sauntering  about  so  long.  They 
had  been  very  inconsiderate,  and  must  go  away  directly. 
SyAney  must  call  his  father. 

"  They  are  delightful  young  people,  really,"  observed 
Mrs.  Grey  to  her  husband,  during  their  walk  home.  "  One 
never  knows  how  to  get  away.  Lady  Honter  little  sup- 
poses what  she  loses  in  not  cultivating  them.  Go  on  before 
us,  Sophia.  Make  haste  home  with  your  sister,  Sydney. 
But,  my  dear,   they  speak  in  a  very  poor  way   of  their 

"Oh,  Hester  spoke  to  you,  did  she?  Hope  told  me  he 
muat  part  with  his  horse,     So  Hester  spoke  to  you?" 

"  Yes  :  not  at  all  in  a  melancholy  way,  however.  She 
keeps  up  her  spirits  wonderfully,  poor  girl  1  We  really  must 
push  them,  Mr.  Grey.  I  see  nothing  but  ruin  before  them,  if 
we  do  not  push  them." 

"Ahl  there  is  the  difficulty:  that  is  where  that  little 
enthusiasm  of  Hope's  comes  in.  I  have  a  great  respect  for 
him;  but  I  own  I  should  like  to  see  him  a  little  more  prac- 
^cal." 

"  I  really  am  pleased  to  hear  you  say  so.  It  is  just  what  I 
think  ;  and  I  always  fancied  you  did  not  agree  vrith  me.  It 
reully  puts  me  ahnost  out  of  patience  to  hear  lii")  apeak  of 
Mr.  Walcot— encouraging  Sydney  in  his  notionB!    It  is  un- 
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natural :  it  looks  a  little  like  affectation — all  that  sort  of 
feeling  about  Mr.  Walcot." 

"  I  do  not  object  to  that,  I  confess.  His  tbinkii^  fairly  of 
Walcot  can  do  no  barm,  and  may  save  mischief,  and  it  looks 
honourable  and  well.  I  do  not  regret  that,  I  own.  £nt  I 
think  he  is  clearly  wrong  in  selling  his  horse  in  snch  a  hnrry. 
All  Deerbroot  will  know  it  directly,  and  it  will  not  look  wdl, 
I  offered  him  such  accommodation  as  would  enable  him  to 
keep  it ;  but  he  is  quite  obstinate.     Some  enthusiastic  notion 

of  honour,  I  suppose .      But  I  told  them  that  there  is  no 

profession  or  business  in  the  world  that  has  not  its  nps  and 

"  £xactly  what  I  told  Hester,  when  she  declined  hsTiDg  any 
parties  at  present — in  the  very  crisis,  in  my  opinion,  when  it 
is  of  great  consequence  that  they  should  get  their  friends  about 
them.  Sophia  would  have  made  the  cake,  and  Ahce  would 
have  waited  at  tea.  But  the  fact  is,  Mr.  Hope  has  put  some 
of  his  spirit  into  his  wife,  and  they  must  take  their  own  iray, 
I  luppDse." 

"  He  gave  me  his  reasons,  however,"  observed  Mr.  Grey. 
"  He  re^rds  this  as  something  more  than  one  cf  the  slack 
Umes  common  in  his  profession.  He  will  not  accept  obliga- 
tion, while  he  sees  no  clear  prospect  of  being  able  to  discharge 
it.  I  could  not  preriMl  upon  him.  However,  they  must  hare 
enough  :  they  cannot  be  actually  pinched.  I  never  saw  him 
in  better  spirits.  There  can  be  no  occasion  for  our  doing 
anything  more  than  just  being  on  the  look-out  to  serve  them." 

"  We  must  push  them — that  b  all  we  can  do.  They  cannot 
really  be  wanting  anything,  as  you  say,  such  fine  spirits  as 
^ey  are  in.  Hester  looks  sweetly.  The  first  game  that  we 
have  to  spare  this  season  shall  go  to  them  :  and  I  E^all  bear 
them  in  mind  wh^  we  gather  our  apples." 

"  If  you  find  we  have  any  apples  to  gather,  my  dear.  I 
dosbt  it." 

"  Do  yon  really?  It  will  be  unfortunate  fbr  our  young 
Aiends,  if  prices  rise  next  winter,  as  you  seem  to  expect. 
TkeK  goes  ten  o'clock,  I  declare  ;  and  tiiere  are  the  children 
looking  out  for  ws,  as  well  they  may.  But  those  are  really 
delighttul  young  people.  There  is  no  getting  away  from 
them." 
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Mr.  Walcot  was  delighted  with  the  invitation  to  the  water- 
party,  but  waa  fully  engaged  for  the  next  three  weeks. 
Mr.  Grey  decreed  that  he  was  to  be  waited  for.  Then  the 
lady  moon  had  to  be  waited  for  another  ten  days  ;  so  diat  it 
was  past  die  middle  of  August  before  Mrs.  Grey  and  Sophia 
were  called  upon  to  eadure  Mr.  Walcot'a  eociety  for  six  hours. 
The  weather  was  somewhat  dubious  when  the  day  arrlTed; 
bat  in  so  bad  a  season  as  the  present,  it  would  never  do  to  let 
a  doabt  put  a  stc^  tc  an  excursion  which  had  been  plumed 
above  a  moi^i.  One  of  Mr.  Grey's  men  was  sent  round 
among  tha  ladies  in  the  morning,  to  request  to  be  the  bearer 
of  their  cloaks,  as  it  was  thought  they  would  be  cold  on  the 
water  without  ail  the  wraps  they  had.  Hester  sent  as  many 
warm  things  as  she  thought  Margaret  oonld  possibly  wear. 
She  was  not  going  herself.  She  wished  it  much  ;  but  it  was 
decided  on  all  hands  that  it  would  be  imprudent,  as  there  was 
no  calculating  the  amount  of  fatigue  which  eaoh  might  have  to 
incar. 

At  three  o'clock  the  party  assembled  on  the  wharf  on 
Messrs.  Grey  and  Rowland's  premises,  everyone  having  dined 
at  home.  Mrs.  Kowland  had  tried  to  persuade  Mr.  Walcot 
Uiat  he  ought  not  to  be  out  of  the  way,  after  what  Lady 
Hunter  had  said  in  a  note  about  her  terrible  headache  of 
yesterday.  It  might  be  the  beginning  of  a  feverish  attack; 
and  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  he  should  be  six  mites  down 
the  river — not  expected  home  till  nine  or  ten  at  night,  when  a 
messenger  should  arrive  from  the  Hall,  But  Mr.  Walcot  had 
seen  few  water-parties  in  the  course  of  his  life,  and  be  waa 
resolved  to  go. 

Margaret  and  her  brother  repaired  in  gay  spirits  to  the 
water-side.  In  the  days  of  poverty,  triHes  become  great 
events,  and  ease  is  luxury.  Hope  fblt  himself  dear  of  the 
world  to-day.  He  had  received  the  money  from  the  sale  of 
his  hone  ;  and  after  paying  for  its  com,  there  was  fifteen 
pounds  left  to  be  put  by  for  his  rent.  Heater  had  bidden 
adieu  to  the  horse  with  a  sort  of  glee,  as  she  had  never  been 
able  to  overcMne  her  panic  during  her  husband's  long  cotmtty 
ridet :   and  Hope  found  that  he  hung  more  and  more  upon 
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Hester's  Bmilee:  thejr  cheered  him,  from  whatever  cause 
they  arose,  Margaret  was  gay  from  discourse  with  Philip. 
She  had  just  despatched  a  letter  to  him — a  letter  which  had 
acknowledged  that  it  was,  indeed,  long  since  they  had  met 
— that  it  was  almost  time  that  he  was  coming  to  Deerbrook 

The  party  they  joined  looked  less  merry  than  themselves. 
The  two  boats  which  lay  at  the  wharf  were  gay  enoi^h — the 
one  with  crimson  cushions,  and  the  other  with  blue.  A  servant- 
maid  was  to  go  in  each,  to  take  cere  of  the  prorisions,  and 
provide  tea  at  the  ruins  ;  and  Alice  and  her  companion  were 
alert  and  smiling.  But  Mrs.  Grey  wore  a  countenance  of 
extraordinary  anxiety  ;  and  the  twitohing  of  her  fstce  showed 
that  something  had  gone  very  seriously  wrong.  Sophia  neariy 
turned  her  back  upon  Mr.  walcot,  who  continued  to  address 
Iter  with  patient  diligence.  Maria  was  sitting  on  some  deals,  i 
waiting  to  be  called  to  enter  the  boat ;  and  some  of  the  people 
of  the  village  were  staring  at  her  from  a  little  distance.  ! 
Margaret  immediately  joined  her. 

"What  are  those  people  looking  at  you  for?" 

"  I  cannot  conceive.  I  fancied  that  while  I  was  sitting  I 
looked  pretty  much  like  other  people."  i 

"  To  be  sure  you  do.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Grey.  I  am  suie 
there  is  some  meaning  in  their  gaze — so  ridiculoasly  compai- 
sionate." 

"  Do  not  yon  know  ?  "  said  Mr.  Grey.  "  Do  not  you  know  i 
the  story  they  have  got  up  about  Mies  Young's  case.  They 
say  Mr.  Hope  set  her  limb  so  badly  that  he  had  to  break  it 
again  twice.  I  have  been  asked  several  times  whether  he  did 
not  get  me  to  help  him  :  and  they  will  not  believe  me  when  I 
deny  the  whole."  , 

Maria  laaghed  ;  and  Margaret  observed  that  they  would 
presently  see  how  much  better  Maria  could  walk  now  than     | 
she  did  before  her  last   accident,  such   being  the  effect  of     | 
the  long  and  complete  rest  which  bad  been  enforced  upon 
her. 

"  Nothing  like  seeing  for  themselves,"  observed  Mr.  Grey, 
surveying  the  company.  "  All  come  but  Dr.  Levitt  now,  I 
think.  It  really  goes  to  my  heart  not  to  take  some  of  my 
partner's  children.  There  iliey  are,  peeping  at  us,  one  heal 
behind  another,  from  that  gate.  There  is  room  for  two  or 
^ree,  from  the  Jameses  failing  us  at  the  last.  The  little 
things    might  as  well  go ;    but  I  suppose  there  would  be 
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no  use  in  saying  anything  about  it,  I  must  have  a  word 
with  my  daughter  before  we  embark.  Sophia,  my  deart 
Sophia!" 

Sophia  came,  and  Margaret  overheard  her  lather  say  to 
her,  that  evei^  person  present  waa  his  gueat,  and  to  be  treated 
with  the  civility  and  attention  due  to  him  as  such.  Sophia 
looked  rather  sulky  at  hearing  this,  and  walked  far  away  from 
Mr.  Walcot  to  devote  herself  to  Miss  Anderson. 

By  diat  of  sending  a  messenger  to  Dr.  Levitt's  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  before  the  l^me,  his  presence  was  secured  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  after  it.  He  made  his  usual  approach — lookii^  bland 
and  gentlemanly,  and  fearing  he  was  lal«. 

The  party  were  ordered  into  tie  boats  as  if  they  had  been 
going  to  dinner.  Mr.  Walcot  was  appointed  to  hand  Margaret 
in  ;  but  he  showed,  amidst  great  simplicity,  an  entire  deter- 
mination to  be  Sophia's  companion.  Hope  was  approaching 
Maria's  seat,  to  give  her  his  arm,  when  some  bustle  waa  heard 
at  the  gate  where  the  little  Rowlands  were  clustered. 

"  There  is  my  partner  1  He  will  go  with  ua,  after  all,"  said 
Mr.  Grey.  "  Come,  my  dear  sir,  we  have  plenty  of  room." 
.  "  So  much  the  better  for  my  brother-in-law.  Yon  have 
room  for  Enderby,  have  you?  He  will  be  delighted  to  join 
you,  1  have  no  doubt.  Room  for  me  too  ?  I  really  think  I 
must  indulge  myself.  -  Yes;  Enderby  took  us  quite  by  surprise 
this  morning  :  bat  that  is  his  way,  yon  know," 

Philip  here,  and  without  notice !  Mai^aret  thought  she 
was  dreaming  the  woi'ds  she  heard.  She  felt  much  oppressed 
— as  if  there  moat  be  something  wrong  in  ao  sudden  and 
strange  a  proceeding.  At  the  very  moment  of  suspense,  she 
caught  Mrs.  Grey's  eye  fixed  upon  her  with  the  saddest 
expression  she  thought  she  had  ever  seen. 

Philip  was  come — it  was  no  dream.  He  waa  presently  in 
Xbe  midst  of  the  party,making  his  compliments — compliments 
paid  to  Margaret  in  a  manner  scarcely  different  in  the  eyes  of 
others  from  those  which  were  shared  by  all :  but  to  her,  a 
world  of  wonder  and  of  horror  was  reveled  by  the  glance  of 
the  eye  and  the  quiver  of  the  lip,  too  slight  to  be  detected  by 
any  eye  less  intently  fixed  than  hers.  Margaret  stood  alone, 
as  the  others  were  stepping  into  the  boats  ;  but  Philip  did  not 
approach  her.  He  int^ered  between  Hope  and  Maria  Young. 
Maria  looked  agitated  and  uncertain ;  but  she  thought  she 
had  no  right  to  cause  any  delay  or  difficulty ;  and  sbe  took 
his  arm,  though    ehe  felt   herself  unable  to  conceal  he** 


b^embling.  Hope  saw  tliat  Haig&ret  was  scaioely  able  to 
Bupport  Serseli. 

"  1  ciuiaot  go,"  ehe  said,  as  he  drew  her  arm  within  hu. 
"  Leave  me  behind.  They  will  not  miM  me.  Nobody  will 
miss  me." 

The  agiHiized  tone  of  these  last  words  brought  back  the 
colour  which  Hope  had  lost  in  the  tempest  of  emotions,  in 
which  anger  was  uppermost.  He  was  no  longer  deadly  pale 
when  he  said, 

"Impossible.  I  cannot  leave  you.  Yon  must  not  stay 
behind.  It  is  of  tJie  utmost  oonseqoeace  that  you  should  go. 
Cannot  you  ?  Do  try,  I  will  place  you  beside  Mrs.  Grey. 
Caonot  you  make  the  effort?" 

She  did  make  the  efibrt.  With  desperate  steadinesa  she 
stepped  into  the  boat  where  Mrs.  Grey  was  seated.  She  was 
conscious  that  PhiUp  watdied  to  see  what  she  would  do,  and 
then  seated  Maria  mid  himself  in  the  other  boat.  Hope  fol- 
lowed Mai^;aret.  If  he  had  been  in  the  same  boat  with 
Enderby,  (he  temptation  to  throw  him  overboard  would  have 
been  too  strong. 

Till  they  were  past  the  weir  and  the  lock,  and  all  the 
erections  belonging  to  the  village,  and  to  the  great  firm  which 
dignified  it,  the  boats  were  rowed.  Conversation  went  on. 
The  gray  chur^  steeple  was  pronounced  piotoresque,  as  it 
rose  above  the  trees  ;  and  the  children  looked  up  at  Dr.  Levitt, 
as  if  the  credit  of  it  by  some  means  belonged  to  him,  the 
rector.  Sydney  desired  his  younger  sisters  not  to  trail  their 
hands  through  the  water,  as  it  retarded  the  passage  of  the 
boat.  The  precise  distance  of  the  ruins  from  Deerbrook  ferry 
was  argued,  and  Dr.  Levitt  gave  some  curious  traditions  about 
the^old  abbey  they  were  going  to  see.  Then  towing  took  the 
place  of  rowing,  and  the  party  became  veiy  qniet.  The  boat 
cut  steadily  through  the  still  waters,  the  sl^gbt  ripple  at  the 
bows  being  the  only  sound  which  marked  its  progress. 
Dr.  Levitt  pointed  with  his  stick  to  the  "  verdurous  wall" 
which  sprang  up  from  the  brink  of  the  river,  every  spray  of  the 
beech,  every  pyramid  of  the  larch,  every  leaf  of  the  oak,  and 
the  tall  column  of  the  occasional  poplsj*,  reflected  true  as  the 
natural  magic  of  light  and  waters  could  make  them.  Some 
then  wished  the  son  would  come  out,  without  which  it  oould 
scarcely  be  called  seeii^  the  woods.  Others  tried  to  reci^nise 
the  person  who  stood  fishing  nnder  the  great  ash ;  wid  it  took 
a  minute  or  two  to  settle  whether  it  was  a  nun  or  a  boy;  and 
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two  minutes  more  to  decide  tliat  it  wm  nobody  belonging  to 
Deerbrook.  Margaret  almoBt  wondered  that  Edward  could  talk 
on  abont  these  ttungi  ai  he  did — so  mnch  in  hii  common 
tone  and  manner.  But  for  his  ease  and  iteadineea  la  small 
talk,  she  ahonld  suppose  he  was  striving  to  hare  her  lefl 
onuoticed,  to  look  down  into  the  water  as  streanouily  aa  she 
pleased.  She  little  knew  what  a  training  he  had  had  in 
wearily  his  usual  manner  while  hia  heart  was  wretched. 

"There,  now  I"  cried  Fanny,  "we  have  passed  the  place — 
the  place  vbere  cousin  Margaret  fell  in  last  winter.  We 
wanted  lo  hare  gone  directly  over  it" 

Mai^aret  looked  op,  and  caught  Sydney's  awe-etrack 
glance.     He  had  not  yet  recoveired  from  that  day. 

"  If  yon  had  mentioned  it  sooner,"  said  Margaret,  "  I  eooM 
have  shown  you  the  very  place.   We  did  pass  directly  over  it." 

"  Oh,  why  did  you  not  tell  ns  ?     Ton  riiould  have  told  ni." 

Dr.  Leiitt  smiled  as  he  remarked  that  he  thought  Miss 
Ibbotson  was  likely  to  be  the  last  person  to  point  out  that  spot 
to  other  people,  as  well  as  to  forget  it  herself.  Ma^aret  had 
indeed  been  &x  from  forgetting  it.  She  had  looked  down 
into  its  depths,  and  had  brought  thence  something  that  had 
been  osefiil  to  her— something  on  which  she  was  meditating 
when  Fanny  spoke.  She  bad  been  saved,  and  doubtless  for  a 
purpose.  If  it  was  only  to  suffer  for  her  own  part,  and  to  find 
no  rest  and  peace  but  in  devoting  herself  to  others — this  was 
a  high  purpose.  Maria  could  live,  and  was  thankfiil  to  live, 
without  home,  or  family,  or  prospect.  But  it  was  not  certain 
Hiat  this  was  all  that  was  lo  be  done  and  enjoyed  in  life. 
Something  dreadftil  had  happened :  but  Philip  loved  her :  he 
still  loved  her — for  nothing  but  agonized  love  could  have 
inspired  the  glance  which  yet  thrilled  through  her.  Thoja 
vraa  some  mbtake — some  fearful  mistake ;  and  the  want  of 
confidence  in  her  which  it  revealed — the  fault  of  temper  in 
him — opened  a  long  perspective  of  miserv ;  but  yet,  he  loved 
her,  and  all  was  not  over.  At  times  she  felt  certain  that 
Mrs.  Rowland  was  at  the  bottom  of  tiis  new  injury  :  but  it 
was  inconceivable  that  Philip  should  be  deluded  by  her,  after 
his  warnings,  and  his  jealous  fears  lest  his  Margaret  should 
give  heed  to  any  of  his  sister's  misrepresentations.  No  light 
shone  upon  the  question,  from  the  cloudy  sky  above,  or  the 
clear  waters  beneath  ;  but  both  yielded  comfort  through  that 
gentle  law  by  which  things  eminently  real — Providence,  the 
mercy  of  death,  and  the  blessing  of  godlike  life,  are  presented 
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or  prophesied  to  the  spirit  hy  the  sh^ows  amidst  which  wc 
live.  When  Margaret  spoke,  there  was  a  calmness  ia  her 
Toice,  BO  like  an  echo  of  comfort  in  her  heart,  that  it  almost 
miade  Edward  start. 

The  party  in  the  other  boat  were  noisier,  whether  of  not 
they  were  happier,  than  those  in  whose  wake  they  followed. 
Hr.  Walcot  had  begun  to  be  inspired  as  soon  as  the  oars  had 
made  their  first  splash,  and  was  now  reciting  to  Sophia  some 
"Lines  to  the  Setting  Sun,"  which  he  had  learned  when  a 
little  boy,  and  had  never  forgotten.  He  asked  her  whether  it 
was  not  a  sweet  idea — that  of  the  declining  sun  being  like  a 
good  man  going  to  his  rest,  to  rise  again  to-morrow  morning, 
Sophia  was  fond  of  poetry  that  was  not  too  difficult ;  and  she 
found  little  disinclination  in  herself  now  to  observe  her  father's 
directions  about  being  civil  to  Mr.  Walcot.  The  gentleman 
perceived  that  he  had  won  some  advantage ;  and  he  perse- 
vered. He  next  spoke  of  the  amiable  paet,  Cowper,  and  was 
delighted  to  find  that  Miss  Grey  was  acquainted  with  some  of 
his  writings  ;  that  she  had  at  one  time  been  able  to  repeat  his 
piece  on  a  Poplar  Field,  and  those  sweet  hues  beginning — 

"  The  rose  had  been  washed.  Just  wasted  ia  a  shower." 
But  she  had  never  heard  the  passage  about  the  "  twanging 
horn  o'er  yonder  bridge,"  and  the  wheeling  the  sofa  round, 
and  "  the  cups  that  cheer  but  not  inebriate  ;"  so  Mr.  Walcot 
repeated  them,  not,  as  before,  in  a  high  key,  and  with  his  face 
turned  up  towards  the  sky,  but  almost  in  a  whisper,  and 
inclining  towards  her  ear.  Sophia  sighed,  and  thought  it 
very  beautiiiil,  and  was  sorry  for  people  who  were  not 
fond  of  poetry.  A  pause  of  excited  feeling  followed,  during 
which  tiiey  found  that  the  gentlemen  were  questioning  a 
boatman,  who  was  awaiting  his  turn  to  tow,  about  the  swans 
in  the  river. 

"  The  swans  have  much  increased  in  number  this  season, 
surely.  Those  are  all  of  one  family,  I  suppose — those  about 
the  island,"  observed  Mr.  Grey, 

"  Yes,  sir ;  they  can't  abide  ndghbours.  They  won't 
suffer  a  nest  within  a  mile." 

"  They  fight  it  out,  if  they  approach  too  near,  hey  ?"  eaid 
Enderby. 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  they  leave  one  another  for  dead.  I  have  lost 
some  of  the  finest  swans  under  my  charge  in  that  way." 

■"  Do  you  not  part  them  when  they  fight  ?"  asked  Walcot. 


"  I  would.  I  always  part  little  toys  whom  I  aee  fighting  in 
the  streets,  and  tell  them  they  should  not  quarrel." 

"  You  would  repent  meddling  with  the  swans,  sir,  if  you 
tried.  'When  1  knew  no  better,  I  meddled  once,  and  I  thought 
I  should  hardly  get  away  alive.  One  of  the  creatures  flapped 
my  arm  so  hard,  that  I  thought  more  than  once  it  was  broken. 
I  would  advise  you,  sir,  never  to  go  near  swans  when  they  are 
angry," 

"  You  will  find  ample  employment  for  your  peace-making 
talents  among  the  Deerbrook  people,  Mr.  Walcot,"  said 
Philip.  "  They  may  break  your  windows,  and  perhaps  your 
heart ;  but  they  will  leave  yon  your  eyes  and  your  right  arm. 
For  my  part,  I  do  not  know  but  I  had  rather  do  battle  with 
the  swans." 

"  Better  not,  sir,"  said  the  boatman.  "  I  would  advise  you 
never  to  go  near  swans  when  they  are  angry," 

"Lookl"  said  Sophia,  anxiously.  "Is  not  this  one  angry? 
Yes,  it  is  :  I  am  sure  it  is !  Did  you  ever  see  anything  Hke 
its  feadiers  ?  and  it  is  coming  this  way  ...  it  is  just 
upon  us  t     Oh,  Mr.  Walcot  I " 

Sophia  threw  herself  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  boat,  and 
Mr.  Walcot  started  up,  looking  very  pale. 

"  Sit  down ! "  cned  Mr.  Grey,  in  his  loudest  voice. 
Mr.  Walcot  sat  down  as  if  shot ;  and  Sophia  crept  back  to 
her  place,  with  an  ansious  glance  at  the  retreating  bird.  Of 
course,  the  two  young  people  were  plentifully  lectured  about 
shifUng  their  places  in  a  boat  without  leave,  and  were  asked 
the  question,  more  easily  put  than  answered,  how  they  should 
have  felt  if  they  had  been  the  means  of  precipitating  the 
whole  party  into  the  water.  Then  there  was  a  calling  out 
from  the  other  boat  to  know  what  was  the  matter,  and  an 
explanation ;  so  that  Sophia  and  Mr.  Walcot  had  to  take 
refiige  in  mntua!  sympathy  from  universal  censure. 

*'  The  birds  always  quarrel  with  the  boats — boats  of  this 
make,"  explained  the  boatman  ;  "  becaune  their  enemies  go  ont 
in  skMa  to  take  them.  They  let  a  lighter  pass  without  taking 
any  notice,  while  they  always  scour  the  wat«r  near  a  skiff; 
but  I  never  heard  of  their  flying  at  a  pleasure  party  in  any 
sort  of  boat." 

"  Where  are  the  black  swans  that  a  sea-captain  brought  to 
Lady  Hunter  ?  "  asked  Philip,     "  I  see  nothing  of  them." 

"  The  male  died ;  choked,  sir,  with  a  crust  of  bread  a 
stranger  gave  him.    But  for  that,  he  would  have  been  now 


in  sigLt,  I  dont  doubt ;  for  he  prospered  T017  veil  till  thai 
day." 

"  Of  a  crtisl  of  bread  1  What  a  d»tli  I "  exclaimed  :nulip- 
"  And  tiie  oU>er  ?  " 

"  She  died,  bit,  by  the  visitation  of  God,"  replied  tlw  boat- 
man, solenuily. 

It  was  obviously  so  far  from  the  man's  iqtentKKi  that  amy 
one  should  laugh,  that  nobody  did  laugh.  Maria  observed  to 
her  oext  neighbour  that,  to  a  keeper  of  swans,  bis  birds  were 
more  companionable,  and  quite  as  important,  as  their  htunam 
charge  to  coroners  and  jurymen. 

The  boat  got  aground  amoi^st  the  flags,  at  a  point  where  the 
tow-rope  had  to  be  carried  over  a  foot-bridge  at  some  little 
distance  inland.  One  of  the  men,  in  attempting  to  leap  tha 
ditch,  had  fallen  in,  and  emerged  dripping  with  mud.  Ben 
jumped  ashore  to  take  his  turn  at  ibe  rope,  and  Enderby 
pushed  the  boat  off  again  with  an  oar,  with  some  little  effort. 
Mr.  Walcot  had  squeezed  Sophia's  parasol  so  hard,  daring  the 
crisis,  as  to  break  ita  ivory  ring.  The  accident,  mortifying 
as  it  was  to  him,  did  not  prevent  his  e:coIaiming  in  s  fervour 
of  gratitude,  when  the  vibration  of  the  boat  was  over,  and  they 
were  once  more  afloat — 

"  What  an  exceedingly  clever  man  Mr.  Enderby  is ! " 

"Extremely  clever.      I  reaUj  think  he  can  do  every- 

"  Ah  t  he  would  not  have  managed  to  break  the  ring  of 
your  parasol,  as  I  have  been  so  awkward  as  to  do.  Bat  I 
will  see  about  getting  it  mended  t»-morrow.  If  I  «er«  » 
clever  as  Mr,  Enderby  now,  I  might  be  able  (0  mtai  it 
myself." 

"  You  will  not  be  able  to  get  another  ring  in  Deerhrook. 
But  never  mind.  I  beg  you  will  not  feel  uncomfortable  about 
it.  I  can  fasten  it  with  a  loop  of  green  ribbon  and  a  huUon 
till  the  next  time  I  go  to  BUckley,  Pray  do  not  feel  uncom- 
fortable." 

"How can  I  help  it?  You  say  thereisnonDginDeerbrook. 
Not  any  sort  of  ring  ?  My  dear  Miss  Orey,  if  I  cannot  r^wir 
this  sort  of  ring " 

Sophia  was  a  good  deal  flurried.  She  begged  he  would 
think  no  more  c(f  the  paia«ol ;  it  was  no  manner  of  eouse- 
quenee. 

"Donotbetoo  good  to  me,"  whispered  he.  "I  tmat  1 
know  my  duty  better  than  to  take  you  at  your  word,    fvm 
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my  earlteflt  yean,  my  J»renta  have  insUlIed  into  me  the  duty 
of  making  raparation  for  the  iajuriee  we  came  to  otheri." 

Sophia  gave  him  an  afi^cting  lodk  of  approbation,  and  asked 
widi  much  interest  where  his  parents  lived,  and  how  matiy 
brothem  and  sisters  he  had ;  and  assured  him,  at  but,  liiat  she 
saw  he  belonged  to  a  chanoing  family. 

"It  does  not  become  me  to  speak  proudly  of  snch  near  rela- 
tions," said  he  ;  "  and  one  who  has  so  lately  left  the  parental 
roof  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  to  be  trusted  to  be  impaxtial ;  but  I 
will  say  fer  my  family  that,  though  not  perhaps  so  clever  as 
Mrs.  Rowland  and  Mr.  Enderby " 

"  Oh,  for  Heaven's  sake,  do  not  name  them  together  I " 

Mr.  Waloot  saw  that  he  had  broken  the  charm :  he 
hutened  to  repair  the  mischief  which  one  unhappy  name  had 
eaosed. 

"It  is  natural,  I  know,  that  you  should  take  the  most 
interest  in  that  member  of  the  family  who  is  to  be  your  rela- 
tion.    Yon  consider  him  in  that  hght,  I  believe  ?  " 

"  Of  course.     He  is  to  be  our  cousin." 

"  The  parties  wish  it  to  be  kept  a  secret,  I  conclude,"  said 
he,  glancing  at  Enderby,  and  then  stretching  back  as  &t  as 
he  ihought  safe,  to  look  at  the  other  boat. 

"  Oh  dear,  no  1     There  is  no  secret  about  the  matter." 

"  I  should  not  have  supposed  them  to  be  engaged,  by  their 
manner  to  each  other.  Perhaps  it  is  off,"  said  he,  qnickly, 
fixing  his  eyes  upon  her. 

»  Off!  What  an  odd  idea !  Who  ever  thought  of  snch  a 
thing  ?" 

"  Such  things  have  been  heard  of  as  engagements  going  off,' 
you  know." 

Both  had  raised  their  voices  during  the  last  few  eager 
sent^ices.  Sophia  became  aware  that  they  had  been  over- 
heard, by  seeing  the  deep  flush  which  overspread  Miss  Young's 
pale  face.  Philip  looked  at  Mr.  Walcot  as  if  he  would  have 
knocked  him  down,  if  they  had  only  been  on  land.  The 
young  man  took  off  his  hat,  and  ran-  ids  fingers  through  his 
white  hair,  for  the  sake  of  something  to  do  :  replaced  his  hat, 
and  shook  his  head  manfully,  as  if  to  settle  his  heart  in  his 
breast,  as  well  as  his  beaver  on  his  crown.  He  glanced  down 
the  liver,  in  hopes  that  the  abbey  was  not  yet  too  near.  It 
was  important  to  him  that  the  wrath  of  so  extremely  clever  a 
inan  as  Mr.  Enderby  should  have  subsided  before  the  party 
vrent  on  shore.  r.       ,  t  iOih^Ic 
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It  would  have  been  a  strftnge  tbing  to  have  known  htnr 
many  of  tbat  company  were  dreadii^  to  reach  the  object  of 
their  excnrsion.  A  tiirill  passed  through  many  hearts  when 
the  niinB,  with  their  oyerehadowing  ivy,  were  at  length  dia- 
oemed,  seated  in  the  meadow  to  which  the  boata  seemed 
approaching  far  too  rapidly.  In  the  bustle  of  landing,  how- 
ever, it  was  easy  for  those  who  wished  to  avoid  one  another 
to  do  so. 

Most  of  the  gueBta  walked  straight  np  to  the  abbey 
walls,  to  examine  all  that  was  left  of  them.  Mrs.  Grey 
and  her  moida  went  to  the  little  farm-house  which  was  at 
one  comer  of  the  old  building,  and  chiefly  cimstructed  oat 
of  its  ruins  ;  and  while  the  parties  on  whom  the  cares  of 
hospitality  devolved  were  consulting  with  the  fanner's  wife 
about  preparationa  for  tea,  any  stray  guest  might  search  for 
wood-plants  in  the  skirts  of  the  copse  on  the  hill  behiud, 
or  talk  with  the  children  who  were  jumping  in  and  out  of 
an  old  eaw-pit  in  the  wood,  or  if  contemplative,  might  watch 
die  minnows  in  the  brook,  which  was  here  running  parallel 
with  the  river. 

Mrs,  Grey  obviously  considered  that  Mai^aret  was  her 
peculiar  charge.  She  spoke  little  to  her  ;  but  when  Pliilip 
was  off  somewhere,  she  took  her  arm,  and  seemed  to  insist  on 
her  company  when  she  proceeded  to  her  treaty  with  the  dtune 
of  the  &arra.  Margaret  stood  for  some  time  patiently,  while 
they  diacusaed  whether  it  should  be  tea  in  the  farm-house 
parlour,  which  was  too  small— or  tea  in  the  meadow,  which 
might  be  damp — or  tea  in  the  ruins,  where  there  might  be 
draughts,  and  the  water  could  not  be  supplied  hot.  Before 
this  matter  was  settled,  Margaret  saw  that  her  Iriend 
Maria  was  seated  on  a  lc%  beside  the  brook,  and  gazing 
wistfully  at  her.  Margaret  tried  to  disengage,  her  arm  Irom 
Mrs.  Grey ;  Mrs.  Grey  objected. 

"Wait  a"  moment,  my  dear.  I  will  not  detain  you  five 
minutes.  Yon  must  not  go  anywhere  without  me,  my  dear 
child." 

Never  before  had  Mrs.  Grey  spoken  to  Ma^aret  with 
tenderness  like  this.  Maigaret  was  resolved  to  know  why 
now  -,  but  she  would  first  speak  to  Maria.  She  said  she  would 
return  presently :  she  wished  to  return :  but  she  must  speak 
to  Maria. 

"  Margaret,  what  is  all  thia  ? "  SMd  Maria,  in  a  -voice 
whose  agitation  she  could  not  control.     "  Have  I  been  doing 
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wrong?  Am  1  now  thinking  what  is  wrong?  I  did  not 
know  whether  to  be  angry  with  him  or  not.  1  wag  afraid  to 
speak  to  him,  and  a&aid  not  to  Bpeak  to  him.  How  is  it  ? 
tell  me,  Mai^aret." 

"  I  wish  I  could,"  said  Margaret,  in  a  tone  calmer  than  her 
friend's.  "  I  am  in  a  miserable  dream.  I  wrote  to  him  this 
morning." 

"To  London?" 

"  Yes,  to  London.  He  most  have  been  in  Deerbrook  while 
I  was  writing  it.  I  heard  from  him,  as  usual,  three  days  ago; 
and  since  then,  I  have  never  had  a  line  or  a  word  to  prepare 
me  for  this.     There  is  some  dreadful  mistake." 

"  The  mistake  is  not  his,  I  fear,"  said  Maria,  her  eyes 
filling  as  she  spoke.  "  The  mistake  is  yours,  Mai^aret,  and 
mine,  and  everybody's  who  took  a  selfish  man  of  tLe  world 
fi>r  a  being  with  a  heart  and  a  conscience." 

"  Ton  are  wrong,  Maria.  You  go  too  far.  You  will  find 
that  you  are  unjust.  He  is  as  wretched  as  I  am.  There  is 
some  mistake  which  may  be  explained :  for  he  ...  . 
he  loves  me,  I  am  certain.  But  I  wish  I  was  anywhere  hut 
here — it  so  wretched !" 

"  I  am  afraid  I  have  done  wrong  in  speaking  widi  him  at 
all,"  said  Maria.  "  I  longed  for  three  words  vrith  you ;  for  I 
did  not  know  what  I  ought  to  do.  We  must  learn  sometlfing 
before  we  return.  Your  friends  must  act  for  you.  Where  is 
Mr.  Hope?" 

"  I  do  not  know.     Everybody  deserts  me,  I  think." 

"  I  will  not.  It  is  little  I  can  do ;  but  stay  by  me :  do  not 
leave  me.     I  will  watch  for  you." 

Margaret  fell  into  tlie  common  error  of  the  wretched,  when 
she  said  these  last  words.  Her  brother  was  at  work  on  her 
behalf.  Hope  had  gone  towards  the  ruins  with  the  rest  of 
the  party,  to  keep  his  eye  on  Enderby.  Sophia  hung  on  his 
arm,  WMoh  she  had  taken  that  she  might  relieve  herself  of 
some  thoughts  which  she  could  not  so  well  speak  to  any  one 
of  the  strangers  of  the  party. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Hopel"  cried  she,  "  how  very  much  mistaken 
■we  have  been  in  Mr.  Waicot  all  this  time !  He  is  a  most 
delightful  young  man — so  refined  1  and  so  domestic  1" 

"  Indeed  I  You  will  trust  Sydney's  judgment  more  readily 
another  time." 

"  Yes,  indeed.  But  I  could  not  help  telling  yon. '  I  know 
you  will  not  be   ofiended ;    though  some  people,  perhaps, 
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would  not  ventaTe  to  speak  lo  to  ^u  ;  but  I  know  yon  will 
excnse  it,  and  not  be  offended." 

"  So  fkr  from  being  ofiended,  I  like  what  you  now  Bay  tkt 
better  than  the  way  I  have  heard  you  sometime«  gpcak  of 
Mr.  Waloot.  I  have  thought  before  that  you  did  npt  allow 
him  fair  play.  Now,  ia  my  turn,  I  must  {uk  you  not  to  be 
offended  vrith  me." 

"  Oh,  I  never  could  be  offended  with  you  ;  you  sre  always 
■0  good  and  amiable.  Mamma  seemed  a  little  vued  when 
yoii  encouraged  Sydn^  to  praiae  Mr.  Walcot :  but  ^e  will 
be  delighted  nt  your  opinion  of  him,  when  she  finds  lutw 
Bccomplifihed  he  ia — and  so  refined  I" 

"  You  speak  of  my  opinion,  I  haTe  no  opinion  about 
Mr.  Walcot  yet,  because  I  do  not  know  him.  You  most 
reniemba  that,  though  all  Deerbroid:  hat  been  bu^  about 
him  since  May,  I  have  soarc«ly  heard  him  say  five  words.  I 
do  not  speak  as  having  any  opinion  of  him,  one  way  or  another. 
How  dark  this  place  looks  to-day  I— that  aisle — howgloMnyl" 

"I  think  it  it  the  weather.  There  is  no  suB;  and  the  iry 
tosses  about  strangely.     What  do  you  think  of  the  weather?" 

"  I  think  we  shijl  have  the  least  possible  benefit  of  die 
moon.  How  like  a  solid  wall  tliose  clouds  look,  low  down  in 
the  sky  1 — Here  comes  Mr.  Walcot.  Suppose  yon  let  him 
take  yoti  after  the  rest  of  the  party?  You  will  not  like  the 
gloom  of  that  aisle  where  I  am  going." 

Both  Sophia  and  Mr.  Walcot  much  preferred  each  otlier's 
company  to  the  damp  and  shadow  of  the  interior  of  the  abbey. 
They  walked  off  tt^ther,  and  gathered  meadow  flowm,  and 
admired  poetry  and  poets  till  all  were  lummtmed,  and  they 
were  compelled  to  jean  the  groups  who  were  converging  from 
copse,  brook,  poultry-yard,  and  cloister,  towards  the  green 
before  tiie  farm-house,  where,  after  all,  the  long  tea-table  was 
spread. 

The  reason  of  Hope's  anxiety  to  consign  SopUa  to 
Mr.  Walcot's  chaige  was,  that  he  Raw  Eoderby  pacing  the 
usle  alone  with  rapid  steps,  his  &ce  hung  vrith  gloom  as  deep 
as  darkened  the  walls  about  him. 

"Enderby,  are  yon  mad?"  cried  Hope,  hiffaming  in  to 

"  I  beUere  I  am.  As  yon  are  aware,  no  man  hag  better 
catise." 

"  I  Wait  yonj  explanation,  ffill  I  haW  it,  yoM  coodtlcl  is 
ft  perfect  myptery.    To  Margaret,  or  ta  me  for  her,  yon  mast 


explAln  }ronrMlf,  and  that  immedifttsly.  In  th«  meao  time,  I 
do  not  know  how  to  address  yoa— ^ow  to  judge  you." 

"  Then  Mra.  Grey  Iiu  not  told  you  of  our  ciHtTwsRtioii  of 
this  morning  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Hope,  his  heart  suddenly  failing  him, 

"  The  whole  dreadful  story  has  become  knows  to  ma  ;  and 
I  am  ibuJcAil  that  it  is  revealed  before  it  is  too  lata.  My 
siater  is  aometimei  nght,  howerer  she  may  be  often  wnoig. 
She  hu  done  me  a  cnul  kindness  now.  I  know  ail,  Hope ; 
— how  yon  k>ved  Margaret ;— how,  when  it  was  too  late,  you 
discorered  that  Margaret  lored  you  ;-~-haw,  when  I  burst  in 
upon  you  and  her,  she  was  (Ob,  why  did  I  ever  see  her 
again?)  she  was  learning  fnoa  you  the  absurd  resolution 
-which  Mrs.  Grey  had  teen  urging  upon  you,  by  working 
upon  your  false  sense  of  honour — a  sense  of  h<uiour  of  which 
I  am  to  hare  none  of  the  benefit,  since,  BA«r  marrying  the  one 
sistear  out  of  compassion  and  to  please  Mrs.  Grey,  you  torn 
the  odier  over  to  me — innooent  in  soul  and  conscienoe,  I 
know,  but  no  longer  with  virgin  affections — you  give  her  to 
me  for  your  mutual  wcurity  and  ocwsolation." 

"  Enderbyl  you  are  mad,"  cried  Hope,  his  strength  being 
roused  by  this  extent  of  acousation  from  the  depression  caused 
by  the  mixture  of  tnidi  in  the  dreadful  words  Philip  had  just 
spoken.  "  But  mad,  deluded,  or  wicked — however  you  may 
ImvA  been  wrought  into  this  state  of  mind,  there  are  two 
things  which  must  be  said  co  the  instant,  and  regarded  by  you 
in  all  ceming  (ime.  These  charges,  as  they  rdate  to  myself, 
had  better  be  spoken  aS  at  anoLber  opportunity,  and  when 
you  are  in  a  eahaer  state  of  mind  :  but  meauwMle  I,  as  a 
husband,  forbid  you  to  speak  lightly  of  my  beloved  and 
honoorad  wile ;  and  I  also  charge  yon,  as  you  revest  the 
purity  of  Margaret's  soul— of  the  innocent  soul  and  conscience 
of  which  you  q>eak — that  you  do  not  convey  to  her,  by  the 
remotest  mtimation,  any  conception  of  the  horrible  tale  with 
which  some  wretch  has  been  deluding  you.  She  never  loved 
any  one  but  you.  If  you  pollute  and  agonize  her  imagination 
with  these  Tile  Jonciot  of  your  sister's,  (for  from  whom  else 
can  suoh  inventions  come?)  remember  that  you  poril  the 
peace  of  an  innooent  family ;  you  p(»son  the  friendship  of 
sisters  whom  bereavement  has  bound  to  each  other ;  and 
deprive  Moi^aret  of  all  that  life  oontaiuiB  fbr  her.  You  will 
not  imp^  my  wife's  fiuth  in  T0»,  I  am  omSdent ;  but  tou 
may  turn  Uaigant^a  bnin,  if  yon  aay  to  her  any^iing  uke 


what  passed  your  lips  just  now.  It  seems  but  a  short  tame, 
Eaderbj,  since  we  committed  Margaret's  happiness  to  your 
care  ;  and  now  I  have  to  appeal  on  her  behalf  to  your  hononr 
and  conscience." 

"  Mrs,  Grey,  Mrs,  Grey,"  Enderby  repeated,  fixing  his  eyes 
upon  Hope's  countenance. 

"  The  quarrel  between  you  and  me  shall  be  attended  t«  in 
its  torn,  Enderby.  I  must  first  secnre  my  wife  and  Margaret 
from  any  rashness  on  your  pait.  If  yon  put  dietruat  between 
them,  and  pollute  their  home  by  the  wildest  of  Nicies,  it 
would  be  better  for  you  that  these  walls  should  fall  upon  us, 
and  bury  us  both." 

"Oh,  that  they  would!"  cried  Philip.  "  I  am  sick  of 
living  in  the  midst  of  treachery.  Life  is  a  waste  to  a  man 
treated  as  I  have  been." 

"  Answer  me,  Enderby — answer  me  this  instant,"  Hope 
cried,  advancing  to  place  himself  between  Enderby  and 
Margaret,  whom  he  saw  now  entering  the  ruin,  and  rapidly 
approaching  them. 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Enderby,  aloud.  "  You  may  trust 
me." 

"Philip,  what  am  I  to  think?"  said  Margaret,  walking 
quite  up  to  him,  and  looking  intently  in  bis  face.  "  I  hardly 
know  whether  we  are  living,  and  in  our  common  world." 
Hope  shuddered  to  see  the  glance  she  cast  round  the  dreary 
place.     Philip  half  turned  away  and  did  not  speak. 

"  Why  will  not  yon, speak?  What  reason  can  there  be  for 
this  silence  ?  When  you  last  left  me,  you  feared  your  sister 
might  make  mischief  between  us;  and  then  I  promised  that  if 
such  a  thing  could  happen  as  that  I  should  doubt  you,  I 
would  tell  you  my  doubt  as  soon  as  I  was  aware  of  it  myself; 
and  now  you  aie  angry  with  me — you  would  strike  me  dead 
this  moment,  if  you  dared — and  you  will  not  speak." 

"  Go  now,  Margaret,"  said  Hope,  gently.  "  He  cannot 
speak  to  yon  now :  take  my  word  for  it  that  he  cannot." 

"  I  will  not  go.  I  will  take  nobody's  word.  What  are 
you,  Edward,  between  me  and  him  ?  It  is  my  right  to  know 
how  I  have  offended  him.  I  require  no  more  thwi  my  right 
I  do  not  ask  him  to  love  me ;  nor  need  Z,  for  he  loves  me 
stiU — ^I  know  it  and  feel  it." 

"It  is  true,"  said  Enderby,  mournfully  gazing  upon  her 
^tat«d  cotmtenance,  but  retreating  as  he  gazed. 

"  I  do  not  ask  to  be  yours,  any  flirdier  than  I  am  now — 
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now  wben  our  ftffeotioDS  ate  tme,  and  our  word  is  brokra. 
But  I  do  insist  upon  your  esteem,  as  far  as  I  have  ever 
possessed  it.  I  have  done  nothing  to  forfeit  it;  and  I  demand 
your  reasons  for  supposing  that  I  have." 

"Not  now,"  said  Philip,  fiuntly,  shrinHtig  in  the  presence 
of  the  two  concerning  whom  he  entertained  so  painful  a 
complexity  of  feelings.  There  stood  Hope,  firm  as  the  pillar 
bt^nd  him.  There  stood  Margaret,  agitated,  but  unabashed 
as  the  angels  that  come  in  dreams.  Was  it  possible  that 
these  two  had  loved?  Could  they  then  stand  before  him 
thus?  But  Mrs.  Grey — what  she  admitted! — this,  in  con- 
firmation with  other  evidence,  could  not  be  cast  aside.  Tet 
Philip  dared  not  speak,  fearing  to  injure  beyond  reparation. 

"Oh,  Margaret,  not  now  I"  he  faintly  repeated.  "My 
heart  is  almost  broken  I     Give  me  time." 

"  You  have  given  me  none.  Let  that  pass,  however.  But 
I  cannot  give  you  time.  I  cannot  hold  out — who  can  hold 
out,  under  iDJurious  secresy — under  mocking  injustice — 
under  tortniing  doubt  from  the  one  who  is  pledged  to  the 
extreme  of  confidence?  Let  us  once  understand  one  another, 
and  we  will  never  meet  more,  and  I  will  endure  whatever 
must  be  endured,  and  we  shall  have  time — Oh,  what  a  weary 
time ! — to  learn  to  submit.  But  not  till  you  have  given  me 
dje  confidence  you  owe — ^tha  last  I  shall  ever  ask  from  you — 
will  I  endure  one  moment's  suspense.  I  will  not  give  you 
time." 

"  Tes,  Margaret,  you  will — you  must,"  said  Hope.  "  It  is 
hard,  very  hard  ;  but  Enderby  is  so  far"  right." 

"  God  help  me,  for  every  one  is  against  me ! "  cried 
Mai^ret,  sinking  down  among  the  long  grass,  and  laying  her 
throbbing  head  upon  the  cold  stone,  "  He  comes  without 
notice  to  terrify  me  by  his  anger — me  whom  he  loves  above 
all  the  world  ;  he  leaves  my  heart  to  break  with  his  unkind- 
ness  in  the  midst  of  all  these  indifferent  people  ;  he  denies  me 
the  e]^lanation  I  demand ;  and  you — you  of  all  others,  teil 
me  he  is  right  I  I  will  do  without  protection,  since  the  two 
who  owe  it  fOTsake  me:  but  God  is  my  witness  how  you 
wrong  me," 

"Enderby,  why  do  not  you  go?"  said  Hope,  sternly. 
Almost  before  the  words  were  spoken,  Enderby  had  ^sap> 
peared  at  the  iurther  end  of  the  aisle. 

"  Fatience,  Mai^aret !  A  little  patience,  my  dear  sister. 
All  may  be  well ;  all  must  be  well  for  such  as  you  ;  but  I 
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mefto  that  I  tnut  «U  may  be  repaired.  He  hu  been  wrought 
upon  by  some  bad  influence ." 

"  Thien  k11  ii  orer.  If,  knowiog  me  as  he  did— — .  But, 
Ednard,  do  not  apeak  to  me.  Go  :  leare  hm  1  I  cannot  speak 
Another  word  now      ■  ." 

"  I  cannot  leave  youhere.  This  is  do  place  ioTjoa.  Think 
of  your  sister,  Margaret.  You  will  do  nothing  to  alarm  ber. 
If  she  were  to  see  you  now——." 

Margaret  raised  herself,  took  her  brothu'e  arm,  and  mat 
out  intf>  the  air.    Ho  one  was  near. 

"  Now  leave  me,  brother.  I  mu«t  be  alone.  I  will  walk 
here,  and  think  what  I  must  do.  But  how  can  I  know,  when 
all  is  nude  Bach-  a  mystery  7  Oh,  brothsr,  tell  m«  what  I 
ought  to  do  I " 

"  Calm  yourself  now.  Command  younelf,  for  this  day. 
Ton,  innocoit  at  you  are,  may  well  do  ao.  If  I  had  such  a 
coDBcdeoce  as  yours^f  I  were  only  in  your  place,  Mormret— 
if  I  had  noduog  ta  bear  but  wronga,  I  would  thank  Heaven 
as  Heaven  was  never  yet  thanked." 

"  You,  Edward  1" 

"  If  the  universe  heaped  iqjnriei  upon  me,  they  should  not 
crush  me.  If  I  had  a  se1f>re«pect  like  yours,  I  would  lift  my 
head  to  the  stars." 

"You,  Edward  I" 

"  Maigaret,  wretched  aa  you  ar«,  your  mtseiy  is  nothing  to 
mine.  Have  pity  upon  me,  and  command  yourself.  For  my 
sake  and  yonr  sister's,  look  and  act  like  yourself,  and  hope 
peacefully,  trust  steadily,  that  all  will  yet  be  right." 

"  It  cannot  be  that  you  have  wroi^ed  me,  brother.  You 
sent  him  from  me,  I  know  ;  and  that  was  unkind  :  but  yon 
could  never  really  wrong  any  one." 

"  I  never  meant  it.  I  honour  yon,  and  would  protect  yon 
—I  will  protect  you  as  a  brother  should.  Only  do  not  say 
again  that  you  ore  forsaken.  It  would  bre^  our  hearts  to 
hear  you  say  that  again." 

"  I  will  not.  And  I  will  try  to  be  for  to^ay  as  if  nothing 
had  happened  :  but  I  promise  no  more  than  to  endeavour— 
1  am  so  bewildered  I" 

"  Then  I  will  leave  you.  I  shall  not  be  far  off.  No  om 
shall  come  to  disturb  you." 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  mood  of  mind  in  which  it  is  impossible 
for  the  sweet  ministrations  of  nature  to  be  accepted.  Even 
How,  as  Margaret  stood  on  the  river>bank,  tha  i-*™— —  "* 
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the  scena  flowed  in  upon  her.  The  operMiom  of  thougbt 
were  qniokened,  And  she  was  pretentiy  oonvineed  that  the 
Dezt  tune  she  ww  Philip  ihe  should  learn  all — ehe  might  even 
find  him  repentant  for  having  been  weitk  uid  oroduloua. 
Edward's  self-Teproach  was  the  most  inexplicable  laylery  of 
all.  In  bis  brothoily  grief  he  bad  no  doubt  exaggerated  some 
alight  careleunees  of  speech,  some  deficiency  of  watcbfulrtesa 
and  seal.  Heiter  must  never  know  of  these  aorronful  things 
tbat  £!dward  had  saiA.  There  was  substantial  oomfort  in 
other  of  hia  worde.  It  was  true  that  she  was  on\y  wronged. 
In  her  former  season  of  wretohedness,  it  had  been  far  worse : 
there  was  not  only  disappointment,  but  hnnulifition  ;  lost,  not 
only  of  hope,  but  of  Belf^respeot.  Now,  she  was  innocent  of 
luiy  wrong  towards  Philip  and  herself;  and,  in  this  conscions- 
nesB,  any  lot  most  be  supportable.  While  tJins  musing,  she 
wallied  slowly  along,  sighing  away  some  of  her  oppression. 
Her  heart  and  head  throbbed  less.  Her  eye  was  caught  by 
tJte  little  fish  that  leaped  out  of  the  water  afler  the  evening 
£ie8 :  she  stood  to  watch  ihem.  The  spfasb  of  a  water-rat 
mused  her  ear,  and  she  turned  to  track  him  across  the  stream. 
Then  she  taw  a  fine  yellow  iris,  growing  among  the  flags  on 
the  veiy  brink,  and  she  must  have  it  for  Maria.  To  Te»ch  it 
-without  a  wetting  reqoired  some  skill  and  time.  She  tried 
tliia  way.— she  tried  that ;  bnt  the  flower  was  just  out  of 
reach.  8be  went  to  the  next  alder-busli  for  a  bongh,  whiah 
answered  her  purpose ;  and  she  bad  drawa  the  tuft  of  fl^[s 
towards  her,  and  laid  hold  of  the  iris,  when  Sydney  shouted 
her  name  ftom  a  distance,  and  summoned  her  to  tea. 

Marigwaa  seated  at  the  table,  amidst  the  greater  proportion 
of  tiiB  par^,  when  Margaret  arrived,  escorted  by  Sydney,  and 
foUowol  at  a  little  distanoe  by  Mr.  Hope.  Never  had  flower 
been  mcve  welcome  to  Maria  than  this  iris,  offered  to  her  with 
St  smjle.  Pale  as  the  Uca  was,  and  heavy  as  were  the  eyes, 
there  was  a  genuine  smile.  Maria  had  kept  a  place  for 
Margaret,  which  she  took,  though  Mis.  Gn^  kept  gassing  at 
Iter,  and  assured  her  that  she  must  sit  bevide  her.  Mr. 
Snderby  was  not  to  be  seen.  Frequent  proclamation  was 
made  for  him  ;  but  he  did  not  appear ;  and  it  was  settled  that 
if  he  preferred  wood-raaging  to  good  i^eer,  he  must  have  his 
own  way. 

Tea  passed  off  well  enough.  Dr.  Levitt  and  Mr.  Hope  went 
over  the  subject  of  tht  abbey  sgain,  for  tlie  benefit  of  the 
xoanrard  porliotl  of  the  company,  who  had  not  heard  it  before. 
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Mr.  Rowland  and  the  fanner  discussed  the  bad  cropa.  Sophia 
spilled  her  tea,  from  Mr.  Walcot  baying  made  her  laugh  when 
she  was  carrying  the  cup  to  her  lips  ;  and  Sydney  collected  a 
portion  of  every  good  thing  that  was  on  the  table  for  Mr. 
Enderby  to  enjoy  on  his  return. 

Mr.  Enderby  did  not  return  till  it  was  quite  time  to  be 
gone.  Mr.  Grey  had  long  been  hurrying  the  serranto  in  thrar 
business  of  packing  up  plates  and  spoons.  He  eren  offered 
help,  and  repeated  his  cautions  to  hia  guests  not  to  stray 
beyond  caU.  The  &rmer  shook  his  head  aa  he  looked  up  at 
the  leadea-colouTed  sky,  across  which  black  masses  of  ctoud, 
like  condensed  smoke,  were  whirled,  and  prophesied  a  stormy 
night.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  The  boatmen  came 
bustling  out  of  the  farm-kitchen,  still  munching ;  and  they 
put  the  beats  in  trim  with  all  speed,  while  the  ladies  stood  on 
the  bank  quite  ready  to  step  in.  Mrs.  Grey  assorted  the  two 
parties,  still  claiming  Margaret  for  her  own  boat,  but  allowing 
Maria  to  enter  instead  of  Sydney.  Hope  chose  to  remain 
with  them ;  so  Dr.  Levitt  exchanged  with  Sophia.  Mr. 
Walcot  thought  there  was  a  lion  in  his  path  either  way — ■ 
Mr.  Hope,  his  professional  rival,  in  one  boat,  and  Mr.  Enderby, 
whom  he  fancied  he  had  offended,  in  the  other.  He  adhered 
to  Sophia,  as  a  sure  ally. 

"  Mr.  Enderby  1  Where  can  he  be  ?"  was  the  exclamation, 
when  all  were  seated,  and  the  boatmen  stood  ready  to  start, 
with  the  tow-rope  about  their  shoulders  ;  when  the  dame  of 
the  farm  had  made  her  parting  cnrtsey,  and  had  stepped  a  few 
paces  backward,  after  her  swimming  obeisance.  The  farmer 
was  running  over  the  meadow  towards  the  copse  in  search  of 
the  missing  gentleman,  and  Sydney  would  have  sprung  out  of 
the  boat  to  join  in  the  chase,  when  his  father  laid  a  strong 
hand  on  him,  and  said  that  one  stray  member  of  a  party  on  a 
threatening  evening  was  enough.  He  could  not  have  people 
running  after  one  another  till  the  storm  came  on.  Mr.  Rowland 
was  faU  of  concern,  and  would  have  had  Sydney  throw  away 
the  basketful  of  good  thbgs  he  bad  hoarded  for  his  friend. 
If  Enderby  chose  to  absent  himself  for  his  own  enjoyments, 
Mr.  Rowland  said,  he  could  not  expect  to  share  other  people's. 
Hope  was  standing  up  in  the  first  boat,  gazing  anxiously 
round,  and  Margaret's  eyes  were  fixed  on  his  face,  when  erery- 
body  cried  out  at  once,  "  Here  he  is  I  here  he  comes  1"  and 
Enderby  was  seen  leaping  through  a  gap  in  the  farthest  hedge, 
"id  bounding  over  the  meadow.    He  sprang  into  tie  boat 


with  a  foi'ce  which  set  it  rocking,  and  made  the  ladies  catch 
at  whatever  could  be  grasped, 

"  Your  hat  I"  exclaimed  several  voices, 

"  Why,  Mr.  Enderby,  where  is  your  hat?"  cried  Sydney, 
laughing.  Enderby  clapped  his  hand  on  the  top  of  his  head, 
and  declared  he  did  not  know.  He  had  not  missed  his  hat 
till  this  moment. 

Hope  called  from  the  £rst  boat  to  the  farmer,  and  asked 
him  tu  look  in  the  aisle  of  the  abbey  for  the  gentleman's  hat. 
It  was  brought  thence ;  and  Fanny  and  Mary  laughed  at 
Mr.  Hope  for  being  such  a  good  guesser  ns  to  fancy  where 
Mr.  Enderby's  hat  might  be,  when  Mr.  Enderby  did  not  know 
himself.  The  moment  the  hat  was  tossed  into  the  Up  of  its 
owner,  Mr.  Grey's  Toice  was  heard  shouting  to  the  men — 

"  Start  off,  and  get  us  home  as  soon  as  you  can." 

The  men  gave  a  glance  at  the  sky,  and  set  forth  at  a  smart 
pace.  Mr.  Grey  saw  that  the  umbrellas  lay  at  his  hSnd, 
ready  for  distribution,  aud  advised  each  lady  to  draw  her 
cloak  about  her,  as  the  air  felt  to  him  damp  aod  chilL 

A  general  flatness  being  perceptible,  some  one  proposed 
that  somebody  else  should  sing.  All  declined  at  first,  how- 
ever, except  Maria,  whose  voice  was  always  most  ready  whea 
it  was  most  difficult  to  sing — when  the  party  was  dull,  or 
when  no  one  else  would  begin.  She  wanted  to  prevent 
Margaret's  being  appHed  to,  and  she  sang,  once  and  again,  on 
the  slightest  hint.  Sophia  had  no  mnsic-booka,  and  could  not 
sing  without  the  piano,  as  every  one  knew  beforehand  she 
would  say.  Mrs,  Grey  dropped  a  tear  to  the  memory  of 
Mrs.  Enderby,  whose  ballad  was  never  wanting  on  such 
occasions  as  these.  Sydney  concluded  that  it  was  the  same 
thought  which  made  Mr.  Enderby  bury  his  head  in  his  hat 
between  his  knees  while  Miss  Young  was  singing.  It  could 
not  surely  be  all  from  shame  at  having  kept  the  party  waiting. 
It  was  with  some  uncertainty  and  awe  that  he  whispered  ia 
his  friend's  ear — 

"  Don't  you  think  you  could  sing  your  new  song  that  cousin 
Margaret  is  so  fond  of  ?  Do  :  we  are  al!  as  fiat  as  flounders, 
and  everybody  will  be  asleep  presently  if  we  don't  do  soma- 
thing.  Can't  you  get  over  a  thing  or  two,  and  sing  for  us  ? 
I  am  sore  I  would  if  I  only  could." 

Enderby  shook  his    head    without  nusing  it  from    hit 

Mr.  Walcot  had  no  idea  of  refusing  when  he  was  asked. 
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He  eoiild  sing  the  Gaaadian  Boat  Song ;  but  he  wu  afrud 
they  might  have  heard  it  before. 

"  Never  mind  that.    Let  ua  have  it,"  said  everybody. 

"  But  there  ahoald  be  two  i  it  la  a  duet,  properly,  you 
koow." 

Sopbia  believed  she  could  aing  that— just  that— without  the 
piano.  She  would  by  the  first  part,  if  he  would  take  tlte 
Becond.  Mr.  Grey  thought  to  himself  that  his  daughter  seemed 
to  have  adopted  his  hint  about  civility  to  his  gueatg  very 
dutifully.  But  Mr.  Walcot  could  sing  ooly  ^e  first  port, 
because  he  had  a  brother  st  home  who  always  took  the 
second.  He  could  soon  leom  it,  he  had  no  doubt,  but  he  did 
not  know  it  at  present:  so  he  had  the  duet  ail  to  himeclf,  ap^ 
lifting  a  elender  voice  in  a  very  odd  key,  which  Fanny  and 
Mary  did  not  quite  know  what  to  make  of.  They  looked 
round  iato  all  ihe  Acei  in  their  boat  to  see  whether  anyone 
waf  going  to  laugh  :  but  everybody  was  immoveable,  except 
that  Sopbia  whispered  softly  to  Miss  Young,  that  Ur.  Walcot 
was  a  most  delightful  young  man,  after  all— so  aooompliibed 
and  so  refined  1 

Mr.  Walcot's  song  ended  with  a  quaver,  from  a  lai^,  cold, 
startling  drop  of  rain  falling  on  his  uose,  as  he  dosed  his  eyes 
to  draw  out  his  last  note.  He  blushed  at  having  atazted  and 
flinched  from  a  drop  of  rain,  and  so  spoiled  his  conelusion. 
Some  of  his  hearers  supposed  he  had  broken  down,  till  assured 
by  others  that  he  had  finished.  Then  everybody  thanked  him, 
and  agreed  that  the  imu  was  really  coming  on. 

There  were  now  odd  fleeces  of  white  cloud  between  the  lead 
colour  and  the  black.  They  were  hurried  about  in  the  sky, 
evidently  by  counter  current^.  The  river  was  almost  inky  in 
its  hue,  and  every  large  drop  made  its  own  splash  and  diole. 
Up  went  the  umbrellas  in  both  boats ;  but  almost  before  they 
were  raised)  some  were  turned  inside  out,  and  all  were  draped 
down  again.  The  gust  had  come,  and  brought  with  it  a  pelt 
of  hail — large  hailstones,  which  fell  in  at  Fanny's  collar 
*  behind,  while  she  put  down  -her  head  to  save  her  face,  sad  . 
which  almost  took  sway  Maiy'a  breath,  by  coming  iliarp  and 
fast  against  her  cheeks.  Then  somebody  descried  a  gleun  of 
lightning  quivering  in  the  grey  roof  of  the  sky ;  and  next, 
every  one  saw  the  tremendous  flash  which  biased  over  the 
surface  of  the  water,  all  round  about.  How  Mr.  Walcot 
would  have  quavered  if  he  had  been  singing  still  I  But  a 
very  different  voioe  wao  now  to  be  beard— ^le  boarge  ihnndw 
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roarings  and  preeently  crashing  and  rattling  overhead.  The 
boatmea'8  thoughts  irere  for  the  ladies,  exposed  as  they  were, 
wiUiout  ^e  possibility  of  potting  up  umbrellas.  It  felt 
almost  dark  to  those  in  the  boats,  as  they  cut  rapidly — more 
and  more  rwpldly — throngh  the  water  which  seethed  about 
the  bows.  The  men  were  trotting,  running.  Presently  it 
vas  darker  stUl :  the  bent  heads  wet«  raised,  and  it  appeared 
that  the  boats  were  bronght  to,  under  the  wide  branches  of 
two  oaks  which  overhung  the  wat^.  The  woods  were  reached 
already. 

"  Shelter  fer  the  ladies,  sir,"  said  the  panting  boatmen, 
tonchibg  tlidr  hats,  and  then  taking  them  off  to  wipe  their 
brows.  Hir.  6rey  looked  doubtiiil,  stood  up  to  survey,  and 
then  asked  if  there  was  no  taim,  no  sort  of  house  anywhere 
ne^.  None  nearer  than  yon  village  where  the  spire  was,  and 
that  Was  very  little  nearer  than  Deerbrook  itself.  The  ladies 
who  were  disposed  to  say  anything  observed  that  they  were 
Venr  well  U  they  were  :  the  tree  kept  off  a  great  deal  of  the 
hail,  and  the  wind  was  not  felt  quite  so  mnch  as  on  the  open 
river.  Should  they  sit  stUl,  or  step  on  shore?  Sit  still,  by 
idl  means.  Packed  closely  as  they  were,  they  would  be 
warmer  and  drier  than  etandit^  on  shore ;  and  they  were  now 
ready  to  itart  homewards  as  soon  as  the  storm  should  abate. 
It  did  not  appear  that  there  was  any  abatement  of  the  storm 
in  five  minutes,  nor  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  young 
people  looked  up  at  the  dder  ones,  as  if  asking  what  to  expect. 
Several  of  the  party  happened  to  be  glancing  in  the  same 
direction  with  the  boatmen,  when  they  saw  a  shaft  of  lightning 
.  strike  perpendicularly  from  the  upper  range  of  cknid  upon  the 
Tillage  spire,  tuid  light  it  up. 

"Lord  bless  tisl"  exclaimed  Mr.  Gtey,  as  tlie  spire  sent  its 
nookc  up  like  a  little  volcuio. 

Fittny  bunt  out  a  orying,  but  was  called  a  silly  child,  and 
desired  not  to  make  a  noise.  Everyone  was  silent  enough 
'  ttow  ;  most  hiding  their  fkces,  that  they  might  not  see  what 
happenedkext.  Half  way  between  the  river  and  the  smoking 
ehurdi,  in  the  farther  part  of  the  opposite  meadow,  was  a  £ne 
spraading  oak,  under  which,  as  might  just  be  seen,  a  flock  of 
sheep  were  huddled  together  ibr  shelter.  Another  fiery  dart 
shot  down  from  the  dark  canopy,  upon  the  orown  of  this  oak. 
The  tree  quivered  and  fell  asunder,  its  fragments  lying  in  a 
circle.  There  was  a  rash  forth  of  such  of  the  sheep  as  escaped, 
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and  a  rattle  of  thunder  which  would  have  oirerpowered  axty 
ordiaaiy  roices,  but  in  the  midtit  of  which  a  scream  was  heard 
from  the  first  boat.  It  was  a  singular  thing  that,  in  talking 
over  this  storm  in  afler-days  at  home,  no  ladf  would  own  this 

'Tm  thiuking,  sir,"  said  Ben,  as  soon  as  he  could  make 
himself  heard,  "  we  are  ia  a  bad.  place  hei^,  as  the  storm 
seems  thickening  this  way.  We  had  best  get  from  under  the 
trees,  fot  all  the  htdl." 

"  Do  so,  Ben ;  and  make  haste." 

When  the  first  boat  was  brought  a  little  out  into  the  sticam, 
in  order  to  clear  it  of  the  flags,  Margaret  became  aware  that 
FhiUp  was  gazing  earnestly  at  her  from  the  other  boat  She 
alone  of  the  ladies  had  sat  with  &ce  up-raised,  watching  the 
advance  of  the  storm.  She  alone,  perhaps,  of  a"  the  company, 
had  enjoyed  it  with  pure  relish.  It  had  animated  her  mind, 
and  restored  her  to  herself.  When  she  saw  Philip  leaning 
bock  on  his  elbow,  almost  otct  the  edge  of  the  boat,  to  con- 
template her,  she  returned  his  gaze  with  such  an  expresaioa  of 
mournful  wonder  and  composed  sorrow,  as  moved  him  to  draw 
his  hat  over  his  eyes,  and  resolve  to  look  no  mote. 

The  storm  abated,  but  did  not  cease.  Sain  succeeded  to 
hail,  lightning  stUl  hovered  in  the  air,  and  thunder  continued 
to  growl  afar  ofi*.  But  the  umbrellas  could  now  be  kept  up, 
nod  the  ladies  escaped  with  a  slight  wcttii^. 

Before  the  party  dispersed  from  the  wharf,  Hope  sought 
Philip,  and  had  a  few  moments'  conversation  with  him,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  agree  upon  further  discourse  on  the 
morrow.  Hope  and  Margaret  then  accompanied  Maria  to  her 
lodging,  and  walked  thence  silently  home. 

Hester  was  on  the  watch  for  them — a  Uttle  anxious  lest  they 
should  have  sufiered  from  the  storm,  and  ready  with  some 
reflections  on  the  liabilities  of  parties  of  pleasure ;  but  yet 
blithe  and  beaming.  Her  countenance  fell  when  she  saw  her 
sister's  pale  &ce.  ' 

"  Mugaret  1  how  yon  look  I"  cried  she.  "  Cold,  wet,  ani 
weary :  and  ill,  too,  I  am  sure."  • 

"  Cold,  wet,  and  weary,"  Margaret  admitted.  "  Let  me 
make  baste  to  bed.  And  do  you  make  tea  for  Edward,.aiid 
send  some  up  to  me.  Good  night]  I  cannot  talk  now. 
Edward  will  tell  you." 

"Tell  me  what?"  Heal«r  asked  her  husband,  whoi  she 
found  that  Margaret  had  really  rather  have  no  attendance. 
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"  That  Margaret  is  iinLappj-,  love,  from  some  misunder' 
Btandiog  with  Enderby.  Some  busy  devil — I  have  no  doubt 
the  eatue  that  has  caused  ao  much  mischief  already — haa 
com«  between  him  and  Margaret." 

He  then  told  the  story  of  Philip's  sadden  appearance,  and 
his  condnct  thronghout  the  day,  omitting  all  hint  that  any 
conversation  with  himself  had  taken  place.  He  hoped,  in 
conclusion,  that  all  would  be  Cleared  up,  and  the  mutual 
iaith  of  the  lovers  restored. 

Hester  thought  this  impossible.  If  Philip  could  be  preju- 
diced against  Margaret  by  any  man  or  woman  on  earth,  or 
any  devil  in  heU,  there  must  be  an  instability  in  his  character 
to  which  Margaret's  happiness  must  not  be  committed.  Hope 
-was  not  sure  of  this.  There  were  circumstances  of  t«mpta- 
tion,  modes  of  delusion,  under  which  the  faith  of  a  seraph 
xnight  sink.  But  worse  still,  Hester  said,  was  his  conduct  of 
to-day,  torturing  Margaret's  affection,  wounding  her  pride, 
insulting  her  cruelly,  in  the  presence  of  all  those  among  whom 
elie  lived.  Hope  was  disposed  to  suspend  his  judgment  even 
upon  this,  Enderby  was  evidently  half- frantic.  His  love 
-was  undiminished,  it  was  clear.  It  was  the  sonl  of  all  the 
madness  of  to-day.  Margaret  had  conducted  herself  nobly. 
Her  innocence,  her  faith,  must  triumph  at  last.  They 
might  bring  her  lover  to  her  side  again,  Hester  had  iittle 
doubt:  but  she  did  not  see  what  could  now  render  Philip 
■worthy  of  Margaret.  This  had  always  been  her  apprehen- 
sion. How,  after  the  passions  of  this  day,  could  they  ever 
again  be  as  they  had  been?  And  tears,  as  gentle  and 
sorrowful  as  Margaret  had  ever  shed  for  her,  now  rained 
from  Hester's  eyes, 

"Be  comforted,  my  Hester — my  generous  wife,  be  com- 
forted. Ton  live  for  us — ^you  are  our  best  blessing,  my  love, 
and  we  can  never  bear  to  see  you  suffer  for  her.  Be  com- 
forted, and  wait  Trust  that  the  retribution  of  this  will  fall 
-where  it  ought ;  and  that  will  never  be  upon  our  Margaret. 
Bpy  that  the  retribution  may  fall  where  it  ought,  and  that 
its  bittemA  may  be  intense  as  the  joy  which  Margaret  and 
you  deserve." 

"  I  never  knew  you  so  reveogefii!,  Edward,"  said  his  wife, 
taking  the  hand  he  held  before  hie  eyes.  "  Shall  I  admonish 
yon  for  once  ?  Shali  I  give  you  a  reproof  for  wishing  woe  to 
our  enemies  ?  ShaU  I  remind  you  to  forgive — fuUy,  freely,  as 
you  hope  to  be  forgiven  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  low ;  wiyttinE  for  the  bope  of  being  forgiven." 
"Ah I    how  deep  your   Borrow  for  Margaret  ie  1      Grief 
•IwajB  hatnblea  ua  in  our  owu  eyes.     Such  hurailiadou  is  the 
test  of  sorrow.       Bless  you,  love^  that  you  gtien  m  for 
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Thi  houn  of  ft  sleepless  night  weta  not  toO  long  fer  Hope  to 
revrdve  what  he  must  say  and  do  on  the  morrow.  Ho  must 
meet  Enderby  ;  and  the  day  would  probaUj  deade  Mar- 
garet's fate.  That  this  decinon  would  implicate  his  own 
hai^ineM  or  misery  was  a  Bubordinate  thonglit.  It  WU  not 
till  after  he  had  viewed  Margaret's  case  in  every  light  in  which 
apprehension  could  piflce  it,  that  he  dwelt  upon  what  the  euficr- 
ing  to  himself  must  be  of  seeing  Maj^faret,  day  by  day,  living 
on,  in  meek  patience,  amidst  the  destruction  of  hope  and 
happiness  which  bis  attachment  had  caused.  When  be  did 
dwell  upcn  it,  his  heait  sank  within  Iiim,  All  that  had  made 
him  unhappy  seemed  of  late  to  have  passed  away.  For  many 
months  he  had  seen  Mai^aret  aatisfled  in  her  attaohment  to 
another ;  he  had  seen  Hester  coming  ont  nobly  from  the 
trial  of  adversity,  in  which  all  her  fine  qualitaea  had  been 
exercised,  and  her  weaknesses  almost  subdued.  Shehad^been 
not  imly  the  devoted  wife,  but  patient  and  generotis  towards 
her  foes,  lull  of  faith  and  cheerfiilneBB  in  her  temper,  and 
capable  of  any  degree  of  self-denial  in  the  condaot  of  her 
daily  liie.  She  had  been  of  late  all  that  in  the  days  c^  their 
engagement — in  the  days  when  he  had  dealt  falsely  with  his 
own  mind — he  had  trusted  she  would  be.  A  friendship, 
whoae  tenderness  was  life  enough  for  them  both,  had  grown 
up  in  his  soul,  and  he  had  been  at  peace.  It  had  hewn  a 
saty'ect  of  incessant  thankfUness  to  him,  that  the  svil  of  what 
he  could  now  hardly  consider  as  a  false  step  ha^  bsoD  Oon- 
fined  to  himself — that  his  struggles,  his  strivings,  the  droadfol 
solitary  conflicts  of  a  few  months,  had  not  been  in  vain  ;  tftat 
he  had  fiilfilled  the  claims  of  both  relations,  vtd  marrwl  no 
one's  peace.  Now,  he  was  plunged  into  the  stmnte  again. 
The  cause  was  at  an  end  j  but  oonsequences,  of  puhwpa  end- 
less wretchedness,  remained  to  be  bOTne.      His  Kwet  was 
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Icoown,  and  made  the  basis  of  untruths  to  which  the  whole 
happiness  of  his  household,  so  victoriously  struggled  for,  so 
car^iillf  ofaeriahed  bj  him,  and  so  lately  secured,  most  be 
saorifioed.  Again  and  again  be  turned  from  the  fearful  visiDnB 
of  Margaret  cast  off,  of  the  estrangement  of  the  sisters,  of  the 
possible  loss  of  some  of  their  fair  fame — from  these  harrowing 
thoughts  he  turned  again  and  again  to  consider  what  must  be 
d<Mie.— The  most  certain  thing  was,  that  he  must  not  by  word, 
look,  pause,  or  admission,  conntenanee  to  Snderby  himself 
the  supposition  that  he  had  not  preferred  Hester  at  the  tim« 
she  b«»ime  his  wife.  In  the  present  state  of  their  attachment, 
this  was  the  merest  justice  to  her.  Nothing  that  it  was  in 
Mrs.  Greg's  power  to  rereal  bore  a  relation  to  any  time  later 
than  hia  early,  and  it  might  be  assumed  superficial,  intereonrse 
with  tiie  sisters  :  and,  as  far  as  he  knew,  no  one  else,  unless 
it  wera  Frank  (by  this  time  in  possession  of  the  foots),  had 
erer  oonoeived  of  the  true  state  of  the  case.  He  must  decline 
all  question  about  hia  domeatio  relations,  except  as  &r  as 
Maigw^t  was  concerned.  Beyond  this,  he  would  allow  of  no 
inquisition,  and  would  forbid  all  speculation.  For  Margaret's 
sake,  no  less  than  Hester's,  this  was  necessary.  If  she  should 
ever  be  Enderb/s  wife,  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
Enderby  should  not,  in  his  most  secret  soul,  hold  this  infor^ 
matioo,  however  strongly  he  might  be  convinced  that  Mar- 
garet was  in  ignorance  of  it,  and  had  nerer  loved  any  but 
himself.  There  must  be  no  admissiDn  to  Eaderby  of  that 
which  had  been  truth,  but  which  wonld  become  untruth  by 
being  first  admitted  now.  There  must  be  entire  silence  upon 
the  whole  subject  of  himself. — As  to  Margaret,  he  did  not 
see  what  could  be  done,  but  to  declare  his  true  and  perfect 
belief  that  she  had  never  loved  any  fact  Enderby.  But  alas  I  ' 
what  chance  was  there  of  this  testimony  beiog  received  ;  the 
veiy  point  of  Enderby's  accusation  being,  that  they  both 
looked,  perhaps  in  aelf-delnsioD,  at  the  connection  with  liim  as  ' 
their  security  from  the  consequences  of  Hope's  weakness  in 
manying  Hester?  It  was  all  coniiised— all  wretched — all 
nearly  hop^ess.  Mai^aret  would  be  sacrificed  without  know- 
ing why — wotdd  have  her  heart  wrung  with  the  sense  of  in- 
jury in  addition  to  her  woe. 

From  reflectiona  and  anticipations,  Hope  rose  early  to  the 

great  duty  of  the  day.     He  told  Hester  that  he  was  going  to 

meet  Enderby  in  the  meadows,  to  receive  a  full  explanation 

of  hia  coodnot  of  the  preceding  day  ;  and  that  it  was  probabV* 

P  D  2 
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thiit  he  shonld  bring  home  whatever  tidiaga  it  might  be  Mar- 
garet's lot  to  hear. 

He  found,  dariog  the  long  and  anxious  conversation  in  the 
meadow,  that  he  had  need  of  all  the  courage,  calmness  and 
diecretJon  he  could  comimuid.  It  was  a  cruel  trial  to  one 
whose  wont  it  had  been  from  his  childhood  to  convene  in 
"  simplioit;  and  godly  sincerity," — ^it  was  a  crnel  trial  to  hear 
evidence  upon  evidence  broaght  of  what  he  knew  to  hare  been 
fact,  and  to  Und  connected  with  this,  revolting  falsehoods, 
against  which  he  could  only  utter  the  indignation  of  hia  aonl. 
When  he  aAerwards  reflected  how  artfully  the  facts  and  false- 
hoods were  connected,  he  could  no  longer  wonder  at  Enderby'i 
convictions,  nor  at  the  conduct  which  proceeded  from  them. 
There  wss  in  Enderby  this  tDoming  no  undue  anger,  no  cod- 
tenipt  which  conld  escite  anger  in  another  ; — no  doubt  cast 
by  him  upon  Hope's  honour,  or  Margaret's  purity  of  mind,  aa 
the  world  esteems  purity.  However  this  might  have  been 
befot«  their  meeting  of  yesterday,  it  was  now  clear  that, 
thotigh  immoveably  convinced  of  their  tnutoal  attachment,  he 
supposed  it  to  have  been  entertained  as  innocently  as  it  was 
formed ; — that  Hope  had  been  wrought  upon  by  Mrs.  Grey, 
and  by  a  consciousness  of  Hester's  love ;  that  he  had  married 
from  a  false  sense  of  honoor,  and  then  discovered  bis  mistake ; 
— that  he  had  striven  naturally,  and  with  success,  to  persoade 
himself  that  Maifpiret  loved  his  friend,  whileMargar^  had  made 
the  same  efibrt,  and  would  have  married  that  friend  for  security 
and  with  the  hope  of  rest  in  a  home  of  her  own,  with  one 
whom  she  might  possibly  love  and  to  whom  she  was  boond  by 
his  love  of  hraself. 

As  for  the  evidence  on  which  his  belief  was  founded,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  end  to  it.  Hope  could  do  little  bat  listen  t/> 
the  detaiL  If  he  had  been  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  conduct 
of  an  imputed  criminal,  he  would  have  wrestled  with  the 
evidence  obstinately  and  long  ;  but  what  could  he  do,  when  it 
was  the  lover  of  his  sister-in-law  who  was  declaring  why  his 
confidence  in  her  was  gone,  and  he  must  resume  his  plighted 
iaith  ?  None  but  those  who  had  done  the  mischief  could 
repair  it ;  and  least  of  all,  Hope  himself.  He  could  only  make 
one  single,  solemn  protestation  of  his  belief  that  Maigaret 
had  loved  none  but  Enderby,  and  deny  the  truth  of  every 
statement  that  was  inconsistent  with  this. 

The  exhibition  of  the  evidence  showed  how  penetrating,  how 
sagacious,  as  well  as  how  industrious,  malice  can  be.     There 
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seemed  to  be  no  circumstance  comiected  with  tbe  sUters  and 
their  relation  to  Mr.  Hope,  that  Mra.  Rowland  had  not  laid 
hold  of.  Mrs,  Grey'a  TiBit  to  Hope  during  bis  convaJescence  ; 
his  Babseqiient  seclusion,  and  his  depression  when  he  re- 
appeared— all  these  were  noted  ;  and  it  was  these  which  sent 
Enderby  to  Mrs.  Grey  for  an  explanation,  which  she  had  not  . 
had  conrage  or  judgment  to  withhold' — which,  indeed,  she  had 
been  hurried  into  giving.  She  had  admitted  all  that  had 
paused  between  herself  and  Mr.  Hope — his  consternation  at 
finding  that  it  was  Hester  who  loved  him,  and  whom  he  must 
marry,  and  the  force  with  which  Mrs.  Grey  had  felt  herself 
obliged  to  ui^  that  duty  upon  him.  Enderby  connected  with 
this  his  own  DbBervatu>ns  and  feelings  at  tlie  time ;  his  last 
summer's  conviction  that  it  was  Mai^aret  whom  Hope  loved  ; 
his  rapturous  surprise  on  hearing  of  tbe  engagement  being  to 
Hester  ;  and  his  wonder  at  the  c^dness  with  which  his  iriend 
received  his  congratulations.  Henow  thoughtthat  he  must  have- 
been  doomed  to  blindness  not  to  have  discerned  the  truth  through 
all  this. — Then  there  was  his  own  intrusion  during  the  interview 
-which  Hope  had  with  Margaret; — their  countenances  had 
haunted  him  ever  since.  Hope's  was  full  of  constraint  and 
fuuciety  ; — he  was  telling  his  intentions : — Margaret's  face  was 
downcast,  and  her  attitude  motionless  ;  she  was  hearing  her 
doom, — Then,  afler  Hope  was  married,  all  Deerbrook  was  aware 
of  his  failure  of  spirits  ;  and  of  Margaret's  no  less.  It  was  a 
matter  of  common  remark,  that  there  must  be  something  amiss 
— that  all  was  not  right  at  home.  They  had,  then,  doubtless  dis- 
covered that  the  attachment  was  mutual  ;  and  t^ey  might  well 
be  wretched. — Those  who  ought  to  know  best  had  been  con- 
vinced of  this  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  intercourse. 
Mrs,  Kowland  hod  met  at  Cheltenham  a  young  officer,  an 
intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Hope's  family,  who  would  not  be 
persuaded  that  it  was  not  to  the  younger  sister  that  Mr.  Hope 
was  married.  He  declared  that  he  knew,  from  the  highest 
authority,  that  Hope  was  attached  to  Margaret,  and  that  the 
attachment  was  retnmed.  It  was  not  till  Mrs.  Rowland  had 
shown  him  the  announcement  of  the  marriage  in  an  old 
Biickley  newspaper,  which  she  happened  to  have  used  in 
packing  her  trunk,  that  he  would  believe  that  it  was  the  elder 
sister  who  was  Hope's  wife. — There  was  one  person,  however, 
who  had  known  tbe  whole,  Enderby  said  ;  perhaps  she  was  the 
onlypersunwhohad  been  aware  of  itall:  and  that  was  his  mother, 
[a  »aswer  to  Hope's  ezclamatioua  upon  the  absurdity  of  ^'- 
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Endetby  said,  that  a  ihotuaad  ciroumstances  rose  np  to  «on- 
firm  Utb.  Bowlaad's  itatemeat  tliat  her  mother  had  known  all, 
and  had  learned  it  &om  Mai^aret  henelf.  Margaret  had  con- 
fided in  her  old  friend  ai  in  a  mother ;  and  nothing  ooold  be 
more  natur^ — Dothing  probably  more  neoeaiaiy  to  an  over- 
burdened heart.  This  explained  hii  outer's  nover  haTing 
shown  his  letters  to  Margaret— the  person  for  whom,  as  she 
knew,  they  were  chiefly  wiitten.  This  explained  the  words 
of  concern  about  the  domestic  troubles  of  tiie  Hopes,  whit^, 
now  and  then  during  her  long  oonfinement,  she  had  dropped 
in  Phtebe's  hearing,  and  even  in  her  letters  to  her  sod,  Sbe 
had  repeatedly  regretted  that  Margaret  would  not  leavs  her 
sister's  house,  and  return  to  Birminghani — saying  that  inoome 
and  convenience  were  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  mommt,  in 
comparison  with  some  other  oonsideralions.  In  tact  she  had 
—it  was  weakness,  perhaps,  but  one  not  to  be  too  hardly 
judged  under  the  circumstances — she  had  ivrealed  the  whole 
to  her  daughter  under  injunctions  to  seereey,  which  had  been 
strictly  observed  while  she  lived,  and  broken  now  only  for  a 
brother's  sake,  and  after  a  long  conflict  between  ebligstions 
apparently  oontradiotory.  When,  from  her  death-bed,  she  had 
welcomed  Margaret  as  a  daughter-in-law,  it  was  in  the  grati- 
tude which  it  was  natural  for  a  mother  to  feel,  on  finding  the 
attachment  of  an  only  son  at  length  appreoiated  and  rewarded. 
When  she  had  implored  Mrs.  Kowtuid  to  receive  Mai^aret 
as  a  sister,  and  had  seen  them  embrace,  her  generous  spirit 
had  rqoiced  in  her  young  friend's  conquest  of  an  nnhappy 
passion  ;  and  shehad  meant  to  eonvey  to Priscillaan  admonition 
to  bury  in  oblivion  what  had  become  known  to  her,  and  to  for- 
give Margaret  fbr  having  loved  any  one  but  PblUp.  Prisoilla 
could  not  make  a  difficulty  at  such  a  time,  and  in  snoh  a 
presence ;  she  had  submitted  to  the  embrace,  but  her  soul 
had  recoiled  from  it;  she  had  actoally  faintfld  under  the 
shock  :  and  ever  since,  she  had  declared  to  her  brother,  with 
a  pertinacity  which  he  bad  been  nnabte  to  understand — 
wucb,  indeed,  had  looked  like  sheer  audacity,  that  he  wanid 
never  marry  Margaret  Ibbotson.  Philip  was  now  oonvinoed 
that  he  had  done  his  sister  much  wrong.  Her  temper  and 
oonduQt  were  in  some  instances  indefensible  ;  but  since  he 
had  learned  all  this,  and  become  aware  how  much  of  what  he 
had  censured  had  been  said  and  done  out  of  amotion  fbr 
himself,  he  had  been  disposed  rather  to  blame  her  for  the 
lateness  of  her  explanations,  than  for  any  esoras  of  seal  en  hia 
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aoconnt— xeal  whioti  he  admitted  had  cartied  her  a  point  or 
two  beyond  tlie  tTOth  in  eome  of  her  lums.  These  fitate- 
toents  about  Ae  condition  of  Margaret's  mind  were  bome  out 
by  ciromnstanoee  known  to  others.  When  Margaret  had 
been  rescued  f^om  drowning,  Hope  was  heard  to  breathe,  na  he 
bent  orer  her, "  Oh  God  I  my  Margaret ! "  and  it  was  observed 
that  she  tallied  instantly  on  hearing  the  exclamation,  and 
repaid  him  with  a  look  worthy  of  his  words.  This  had  been 
adinitted  to  Enderby  himself  by  the  one  who  heard  it,  and 
who  nnght  be  trusted  to  spMk  of  it  to  no  one  else.  Then,  it 
Was  known  that  wh«i  Margaret  was  in  the  habit  of  taking 
IfHig  walks  alone,  towards  tiie  end  of  the  winter,  she  was  met 
Dccasionalty  by  her  brother-in-law  in  his  Hdea — natarally 
enough.  '  Their  conversation  had  been  overheard,  once  at 
least,  when  they  consulted  about  the  peace  of  their  home- 
how  much  of  a  Oertain  set  of  circumstances  tiiey  should 
communicate  to  Mrs.  Hope,  and  whether  or  not  Mr.  Enderby 
was  engaged  to  a  lady  abroad.  Without  these  testimonies, 
Enderby  felt  that  he  had  only  to  recur  to  his  own  experience 
to  be  convinced  that  Margaret  had  never  loved  him,  though 
striving  to  persoade  herself,  as  well  as  him,  that  she  did. 
The  calmness  with  which  she  had  received  his  avowals  tbftt 
first  evening  laat  winter,  struck  Lira  with  admiration  at  the 
time :  he  now  understood  it  better.  He  wondered  he  had 
felt  so  Uttle  till  now  the  coldness  of  the  lone  of  her  corre- 
spondence. The  first  thing  which  awakened  him  to  an 
admission  of  it,  was  her  refusal  to  marry  him  in  the  spring. 
She  shrank,  as  she  avowed,  from  leaving  her  present  residence 
— she  might  have  said,  from  quitting  those  she  loved  best. 
It  was  clear  that  in  marrying  she  was  to  make  a  sacrifice  to 
duty — 4o  secure  innooenoe  and  safety  for  herself  and  those 
who  were  dearest  to  her  ;  and  t^iat,  when  the  time  drew  near, 
she  recoiled  tVum  the  effort.  Enderby  was  thankM  that  all 
had  bsoome  dear  in  time  for  her  release  and  his  own. 

The  horror  with  which  Hope  listened  to  this  was  beyond 
what  he  had  prepared  himself  for— beyond  aJl  that  he  had  yet 
endured.  Enderby  seemed  quite  willing  to  hear  him  ;  but 
what  could  be  said  ?  Only  that  which  he  had  planned.  His 
protest  against  the  truth  of  certain  of  the  statements,  and  the 
justice  of  some  of  the  constructions  of  facts,  was  strong.  He 
declu^d  that,  in  his  perfect  satislaction  with  his  domestio 
Btate,  his  happiness  with  his  beloved  tuid  honoured  wife,  he 
would  admit  <^  no  question  about  bis  family  affidrs,  as  fa' 
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be  and  Hester  were  concerned.  Ke  denied  at  once  and  for 
ever,  all  that  went  to  ahon  that  Margaret  had  for  a  moment 
tegu^ed  him  otherwise  than  as  a  friend  and  a  brother ;  and 
declared  that  the  bare  mention  to  her  of  the  idea  which  was 
uppermost  in  Enderby'B  mind  would  be  a  cruelty  and  insult 
which  could  never  be  retrieved.  He  waa  not  going  \o  plead 
for  her.  Bitterly  as  she  most  Guffer,  it  was  from  a  cause 
which  lay  too  deep  for  cure — from  a  want  of  faith  in  her  in 
one  who  ought  to  know  her  best,  but  from  whom  she  would 
be  henceforth  best  separated,  if  what  he  had  been  saying  was 
his  deliberate  belief  and  judgment. — Enderby  declanng  that 
it  was  BO,  and  that  it  was  his  intention  to  release  Margaret 
from  her  engagement,  gently  and  carefully,  without  useless 
e;iplanation  and  without  reproach,  there  was  nothing  more  to 
be  said  or  done.  Hope  prophesied,  in  parting,  that,  of  all  the 
days  of  Enderby's  life,  this  was  perhaps  that  of  which  he 
would  one  day  most  heartily  repent  ;  and  while  he  spoke,  he 
felt  that  this  same  day  was  the  one  which  he  might  himself 
find  the  most  difficult  to  endure.  He  left  Enderby  still  pacing 
the  meadow,  and  walked  homewards  with  a  heart  weighed 
down  with  grief — a  grief  which  yet  he  would  fain  have  in- 
creased to  any  degree  of  intensity  by  taking  Margaret's  upon 
himself. 

Margaret  was  at  the  breakfast-table  with  her  sister  when  he 
entered.  Her  eyes  were  swollen,  but  her  manner  was  gentle 
and  composed.  She  looked  up  at  Edward,  when  he  appeared, 
with  an  expression  of  timid  expectation  in  her  face,  which 
went  to  his  soul.  A  few  words  passed — a  very  few,  and  then 
no  more  was  said. 

"  Yes  ;  I  have  seen  him.  He  is  very  wretched.  He  will 
not  come,  but  we  shall  ^ear  something,  I  Lave  no  doubt.  A 
strange  persuasion  which  I  cannot  remove,  of  a  prior  attach- 
ment-—of  a  want  of  frankness  and  confidence.  He  will  explain 
himself  presently.     But  his  persuasion  is  irremoveable." 

Hester  had  much  to  say  of  him  out  of  her  throbbing  heart;- 
but  she  looked  at  Zdargaret,  and  restrained  herself.  What 
must  there  be  in  that  heart  ?  To  utter  one  word  would  be 
irreverent.  The  breakfast  passed  in  an  almost  unbroken 
silence. 

It  had  not  been  long  over  when  the  expected  letter  came. 
Hope  never  saw  it ;  but  there  was  no  need :  he  perfectly 
anticipated  its  contents,  while  to  her  for  whom  they  were 
written  they  were  incomprehensible: 
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"  I  spare  you  and  myself  tbe  miseiy  of  an  interview.  It 
mufit  be  agonizing  to  jou,  and  there  woald  be  dishonour  OB 
well  as  pain  to  me,  in  witnessing  that  agony.  If,  aa  I  folly 
believe,  you  hare  been  hitherto  blind  to  the  injuatice  of  your 
connecting  yourself  with  me,  from  a  sense  of  duty  and  expe- 
diency, when  you  had  not  a  first  genuine  love  to  give,  I  think 
you  will  see  it  now  j  and  I  pity  your  suffering  in  the  discovery. 
There  is  only  one  point  on  which  I  wish  or  intend  to  hang 
any  reproach.  Why  did  you  not,  when  I  had  become  entitled 
to  your  confidence,  lay  your  heart  fully  open  to  me  ?  Did  I 
not  do  8o  by  you?  Did  I  not  reveal  to  you  even  the  transient 
fancy  which  I  entertained  long  ago,  and  which  I  showed  my 
faith  in  you,  her  friend,  by  revealing?  '  If  you  had  only  done 
the  same — if  you  had  only  let  me  know,  without  a  hint  as  to 
the  object,  that  you  had  been  attached,  and  that  you  believed 
I  might  succeed  to  your  affections  in  time — if  you  had  done 
this,  I  do  not  Bay  that  we  should  then  have  been  what  I  so 
lately  trusted  we  were  to  be,  for  my  soul  is  jealous — has  been 
made  so  by  what  I  thought  you — and  will  bear  none  but  a  first, 
and  an  entire,  and  an  exclusive  love  :  but  in  that  case  I  should 
have  cherished  you  ia  my  inmost  heart,  as  all  that  I  have 
believed  you  to  be,  though  not  destined  for  me. 

"  But  I  do  not  blame  you.  Ton  have  done  what  you  meant 
to  be  right ;  though,  from  too  great  regard  to  one  set  of  con- 
siderationB,  yon  have  mistaken  the  right,  and  have  sacrificed 
me.  I  make  allowance  for  your  difiiculty,  and,  for  my  own 
part,  pardon  you,  and  testify  most  sincerely  and  earnestly  to 
the  purity  of  your  mind  and  intentions.  Do  not  reject  this 
paring  testimony.  'I  offer  it  because  I  would  not  have  you 
think  me  harsh,  or  suppose  that  pasaion  has  made  me  unjust. 
I  love  you  too  deeply  to  do  more  than  mourn.  I  have  no 
heart  to  blame,  except  for  your  want  of  confidence.  Of  that 
I  have  a  right  to  complain  ;  but,  for  the  rest,  spare  yourself 
the  effort  of  self-justification.  It  is  not  needed.  1  do  not 
accuse  yon>  Tou  were  right  in  saying  yesterday  that  I  love 
yon  still.  I  shall  ever  lore  you,  be  our  separate  lives  what 
they  may.    God  bless  yon  1 

"  P.  E." 

"Wilt  you  not  wait,  my  dearest  Haigaret?"  said  Hester, 
when,  "within  half  an  hour  of  the  arrival  of  Enderby's  letter, 
Fhe  luet  her  sister  on  the  stairs,  with  the  reply  in  her  hand, 
sealed,  and  ready  to  be  sent.     "  Why  snoh  haste  ?     The 
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erentg  of  your  Ufa  may  hang  on  this  iay,  on  this  one  latter. 
Can  it  be  right  to  b«  so  rapid  in  what  you  think  And  do  ?  " 

«  The  erent  of  my  life  is  decided,"  she  replied,  "\mlea»  — 
No— the  event  of  my  life  u  decided.  I  have  nothing  mua  to 
wait  foT,    I  have  written -vbat  I  think,  and  it  most  go." 

It  was  ae  follows  ;— 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say  in  reply  to  your  letter,  tax  I  cannot 
understand  it  Yet  I  wonder  less  at  your  letter  that  at  yoor 
having  written  it  Instead  of  coming  to  me,  to  wy  all  that  is  in 
your  mind.  At  some  moments  I  stiU  think  that  yon  will — I 
feel  that  you  are  on  your  way  hither,  and  I  fancy  that  thit 
dreadful  dream  of  youi<  displeasure  will  pass  away.  It  is  the 
first  time  in  my  Ufe  that  any  one  has  been  seriously  anj 
lastingly  displeased  with  me ;  and,  though  I  feel  that  I  have 
not  deserved  it,  I  am  very  wretched  tliat  yoa,  of  all  others, 
should  blame  me,  and  cease  to  tlQst  me.  There  ought  to  bo 
some  comfort  in  tlie  thought  that  your  anger  is  without 
cause  :  but  I  cabnot  find  au^  comfort ;  for  I  feel  that  though 
I  could  endure  your  loss  by  long  abaratce  or  death,  I  oannot 
live  in  the  spirit  in  which  I  should  wish  to  live,  wiUtout  your 
esteem. 

"  It  is  useless,  alas  I  to  entreat  of  you  to  cone  and  explain 
youTsalf,  or  in  some  other  way  to  put  me  in  posaessiaa  ti  Uia 
cause  of  your  anger.  If  you  could  resist  ue  olume  I  bad 
upon  you  for  confidence  before  I  knew  what  was  going  to  befall 
me — a  you  could  resist  the  demand  I  made  yesterday,  I  feai 
there  is  little  use  in  imploring  you  to  do  me  jusljoe.  If  I 
thought  there  was  any  chanoe,  I  would  sulwut  to  entreat, 
though  I  would  not  have  you,  any  more  than  myself,  forget 
that  I  have  a  right  to  demand.  But  indeed  I  would  yield 
everything  that  I  dare  forego,  to  have  you  awakened  fnnn  thia 
strange  delusion  which  makes  us  both  wretched.  It  is  no 
time  for  pride  now.  I  care  not  how  fully  you  know  what  I 
feel.  I  only  wish  that  you  could  see  into  my  soul  a* 
into  your  own ;  for  then  you  would,  not  misjudge  me 
as  yon  do.  I  care  not  what  any  one  may  think  of  mj 
throwing  myself  upon  the  love  which  I  am  certain  you  feel 
for  me,  if  I  can  only  persuade  you  to  tell  me  what  you  mean, 
and  to  hear  what  I  shall  then  have  to  say.  What  oaii  I  now 
saj  ?  I  will  not  reproach  you,  for  I  know  you  must  be  ev«ii, 
if  possible,  xaoK  miserable  than  I ;  but  yet,  how  «*o  X  he^ 
fedjng  that  you  have  been  unjust  and  harsh  wid*  dmV     Ten; 
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tliangh  the  tone  of  ^our  letter  eeems  to  be  gentle,  tmd  yoa 
clearly  mean  it  to  be  so,  I  feel  that  you  have  been  very  hmh 
to  me.  Nothing  that  you  can  do  bIkU  ever  make  me  so  cruel 
to  you.  You  may  rest  satisfied  tbat,  if  we  abould  not  meet 
again,  I  will  never  be  unjust  to  you.  To  every  one  about  me 
it^riU  appear  that  yon  are  fickle  and  diBhonourable— that  you 
have  acted  towards  me  as  it  is  in  the  nature  of  some  men  to 
act  towards  &e  women  whose  afiections  they  possess  ;  in  the 
nature  of  some  men,  but  not  in  youra.  I  know  yon  to  be 
incapable  of  anything  worse  than  error  and  mistiest  (and, 
till  yesterday,  I  could  not  hare  believed  yon  capable  of  this 
much  wrong) :  and  you  may  trust  me  to  impute  to  you 
nothing  worse  than  this.  Suffering  as  I  now  am,  as  we  both 
are,  under  this  error  and  mistrust,  may  I  not  implore  yon,  tot 
yonr  own  sake  (for  mine  it  is  too  late),  to  nourish  the  weak 
part  of  yonrself,  to  question  your  own  unworthy  doubts,  and 
to  study  the  best  parts  of  the  minds  you  meet,  till  you  grow 
BMured  (ag  a  religious  man  oagbt  to  be)  that  there  can  be  no 
Belf-int«i«st,  and  much  less  falsehood,  mixed  up  with  any 
real  aStetiou—with  any  snob  affection  as  has  existed  between 
us  two? 

"  I  must  not  write  more  ;  for  I  do  not  know,  I  cannot  con- 
jecture, how  yon  may  receive  wiiat  1  have  written,  thinking 
of  me  as  you  now  do.  It  seems  strafe  to  remember  diat  at 
this  time  yesterday,  in  this  very  chair,  I  was  writing  to  you. 
Oh  how  differently  1  Is  it  posrable  that  it  was  only  yesterday — 
such  a  world  of  misery  as  we  have  lived  through  since  ?  But 
I  can  write  no  more.  It  may  be  that  you  wiU  despise  me  in 
every  line  u  yon  read  i  after  what  has  happened,  I  cannot 
t«Il.  Notwithatuiding  all  I  have  said  about  trusting,  I  feel  at 
this  moment  as  if  I  could  never  depend  on  anything  in  this 
vrorld  again,  If  yon  should  come  within  this  hour  and  explain 
all,  how  could  I  be  sure  Aat  the  same  thing  might  not  happen  . 
again?  But  do  not  let  this  weigh  a  moment  with  you,  if 
indeed  yoo  think  of  coming.  If  1  do  not  see  you  to-day,  I  shall 
never  see  yoti.  I  will  then  bear  in  mind,  as  yon  desire,  and 
as  I  cannot  help,  that  yott  love  me  still ;  but  how  little  com- 
fort is  there  in  such  love,  when  trust  is  gone  I  God  comfort 
va  both  I  "  TAABajjo^T  Ibbotsoh." 

Mrs.  BowUnd  was  crouing  the  hall  at  the  moment  that  her 
maid  Betsy  opeacwl  the  door  to  Hr.  Hope's  ratand-boy,  and 
took  in  this  letter.  '■      A't'^'j^l' 


"  WLere  are  yoa  carrying  tliat  letter  ?"  said  she,  as  Betsy 
passed  her. 

"  To  the  study,  ma'am,  Against  Mr.  Enderby  comes  in.  It 
is  for  Mr.  Enderby,  ma'am." 

"  Very  well." 

The  letter  was  placed  on  tlie  study  mantelpiece;  the  place 
of  deposit  for  lett^  for  absent  members  of  the  family.  Mrs. 
Bowland  meantime  resumed  her  seat  in  the  drawing-room,  where 
the  nurse-maid  was  amusing  the  baby.  Mamma  took  the  baby, 
and  sent  the  mtud  away.  She  had  a  strong  belief  that  her  brother 
might  be  found  somewhere  in  the  shrubbeiy,  though  some 
feeling  had  pniTented  her  telling  the  servant  so  when  the  letter 
was  taken  in.  She  went,  with  the  baby  in  her  arms,  into  the 
study,  to  see  whether  Philip  was  visible  in  any  part  of  the 
garden  that  could  be  seen  thence.  But  she  stopped  short  of 
the  window.  The  hand-writing  on  the  address  of  the  letter 
troubled  her  sight.  More  than  half-persnaded,  as  she  was,  of 
the  truth  of  much  that  she  had  told  her  brother,  strennously 
as  she  had  nourished  the  few  facts  she  was  in  poasession  of, 
till  she  had  made  them  yield  a  double  jsrop  of  inferences,  she 
was  yet  conscious  of  lai^e  exaggerations  of  what  she  knew, 
and  of  huge  additions  to  what;  she  believed  to  be  probabilities, 
and  had  delivered  as  facts.  There  was  in  that  hand-writing 
a  prophecy  of  detectjoo:  and,  like  other  cowards,  she  b^an 
to  tamper  with  her  reason  and  conscience. 

"  There  is  great  mischief  in  letters  at  such  times,"  she 
thought.  "They  are  so  difficult  to  answer  1  and  it  is  so 
possible  to  produce  any  effect  that  may  be  wished  by  them  I 
As  my  husband  was  reading  the  other  day — '  It  is  so  easy  to 
be  virtuous,  to  be  perfect,  upon  paper  I '  Nothing  diat  the 
girl  can  say  ought  t^  alter  the  state  of  the  case  :  it  can  only 
harass  Philip's  feelings,  and  perhaps  cause  all  the  work  to  be 
gone  over  again.  His  letter  was  meant  to  be  final,  I  am 
confident,  from  his  intending  to  go  away  this  evening.  There 
should  have  been  no  answer.  This  letter  is  a  pore  imperd- 
nence,  and  ought  to  be  treated  as  such.  It  is  a  sort  of  duty 
to  use  it  as  it  deserves.  Many  parents  (at  least  I  know  old 
Hr.  Boyle  did)  biirn  letters  which  they  know  to  contain  ofiera 
to  daughters  whom  they  do  not  wish  to  part  with.  Mr.  Boyle 
had  no  scruple  ;  and  I  am  sure  this  is  a  stronger  case.  Better 
end  the  whole  affair  at  once  ;  and  then  Philip  will  be  free  to 
form  a  better  connection.  He  will  thank  me  one  day  for  faaving 
"■-iken  off  this."  p  t  ioo-jk" 
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She  carried  the  letter  into  the  drawing-room,  slowly  con- 
templating  it  as  she  went.  She  thought,  fbr  one  Seetiog 
instant,  of  reading  it.  She  was  not  wiUihdd  by  honour,  but 
by  fear.  She  shrank  from  encountering  ita  contents.  She 
glanced  OTer  the  mantelpiece,  and  saw  that  the  lucifer-matches 
were  at  hand.  To  make  the  letter  bum  quickly,  it  was 
necessary  to  unfold  it.  She  put  the  child  down  upon  the 
rug — a  favourite  play-place,  for  the  Bake  of  th£  gay  pink  and 
green  shavings  which,  at  tLis  time  of  the  year,  curtained  the 
grate.  White  baby  crawled,  and  gazed  quietly  and  contentedly 
there,  Mrs.  Rowland  broke  the  seal  of  Margaret's  letter,  turning 
her  eyes  from  the  writing,  I^d  the  blistered  sheet  in  the 
hearth,  and  set  fire  to  it.  The  child  set  up  a  loud  crow  of 
delight  at  the  flame.  At  that  moment,  even  this  simple  and 
familiar  sound  startled  its  mother  out  of  all  power  of  self- 
control.  She  snatched  up  the  child  with  a  vehemence  which 
frightened  it  into  p  shrill  cry.  She  feared  the  nuree-maid 
would  come  before  all  the  sparks  were  out ;  and  she  tried  to 
quiet  the  baby  by  dancing  it  before  the  mirror  over  the 
mantelpiece.  She  met  her  own  &ce  there,  white  as  ashes ; 
and  the  chUd  saw  nothing  that  could  amuse  it,  while  its  eyes 
were  blinded  with  tears.  She  opened  the  window  to  let  it 
hearken  to  the  church-clock ;  and  the  device  was  effectual. 
Baby  composed  its  face  to  aeiious  listening,  before  the  long 
succession  of  strokes  was  finished,  and  aUowed  the  tears  to  be 
wiped  from  its  cheeks. 

One  thing  more  remained  to  be  done.  Mrs.  Bowland 
heard  a  step  in  the  hall,  and  looked  out :  it  was  Betsy's. 

"  I  thought  it  was  you.  Pray  desire  cook  to  send  up  a  cup 
of  broth  for  Miss  Bowland's  lunch ;  and  be  sure  and  let 
Miss  Bowland  know,  the  moment  it  is  ready.  Mr.  Enderby 
is  in  the  shrubbery,  I  think." 

"  Tes,  ma'am  ;  se^ng  he  was  there,  I  was  coming  to  ask 
about  the  letter,  ma'am,  to  carry  it  to  him." 

"  Oh,  that  letter— I  sent  it  to  him.  He  has  got  it.  Tell 
cook  directly  about  the  broth." 

At  lunch-time,  one  of  the  children  was  desired  to  summon 
Uncle  Philip.  Mrs.  Bowland  took  care  to  meet  him  at  the 
garden  door.  She  saw  him  cast  a  wistful  eye  towards  the 
study  mantelpiece,  as  he  passed  the  open  door.  His  sister 
observed  that  she  believed  it  was  past  post  time  for  this  half- 
week.  He  sighed  deeply;  and  she  felt  that  no  sigh  of  his  had 
ever  so  gone  to  her  heart  before.  i         ,  ~|''>'J^I 
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"Why,  tiianunal  do  loot!"  cried  George,  as  well  as  a 
mouthful  of  bread  would  allow.  "Look  at  the  chimney! 
Where  are  all  the  shavings  gone?  There  is  the  knot  at  tLe 
top  that  they  were  tied  together  with,  but  not  a  bit  of  shaving 
left.     Hare  they  blown  np  the  chimney?" 

"What  will  poor  baby  say?"  exclaimed  Matilda.  "All 
the  pretty  pink  and  green  gone !" 

"  There  is  some  tinder  blowing  about,"  obseired  Geoige. 
"  I  do  believe  they  have  been  burnt" 

"  Shut  the  window,  George,  will  you  ?  There  is  ao  bearing 
this  draught  There  is  no  bearing  Betsy's  waste  ^ther.  She 
has  bnmed  those  shavings  somehow  in  cleaning  the  grate. 
Her  carelessness  is  past  endurance." 

"  Mike  her  boy  some  new  shavings,  mamma,  for  baby's 
sake." 

"  Do  be  quiet,  and  get  your  lunch.  Hand  your  nncHe  tlie 
dish  of  ciUTants." 

Philip  languidly  picked  a  few  bunches.  He  had  noticed 
nothing  that  had  passed,  as  his  sister  was  glad  to  observe. 
Besides  being  too  much  accustomed  to  hear  complaints  of  tiie 
servants  to  give  any  heed  to  them,  he  was  now  engrossed  witii 
his  own  wretched  thoughts.  Every  five  minutes  that  passed 
without  bringing  a  reply  from  Margaret,  went  to  con£rm  his 
most  painful  impressions. 

Margaret  meantime  was  sitting  alone  in  her  chamber, 
enduring  the  long  morning  as  she  best  might.  Now  plying 
her  needle  as  if  life  depended  on  her  industry,  and  now 
throwing  up  her  employment  in  disgust,  she  listened  for  the 
one  sound  she  needed  to  hear,  till  her  soul  was  sick  of  evety 
other.  "  I  must  live  wholly  within  myself  now,"  she  thooght, 
"  as  far  as  he  is  concerned.  I  can  never  apeak  of  him,  or 
allow  Hester  and  Maria  to  speak  of  him  to  me  ;  for  they  will 
blame  him.  Every  one  will  blame  him :  Maria  did  yesterday. 
No  one  will  do  him  justice.  I  cannot  ask  Mrs.  Grey,  as  I 
intended,  anything  of  what  she  may  have  seen  and  heard 
about  all  this.  I  have  had  my  joy  to  myself :  I  have  carried 
about  my  solitary  glory  and  bfiss  in  his  being  mine ;  and  now 
I  must  live  alone  upon  my  grief  for  him  ;  for  no  one  person 
in  the  world  will  pity  and  justify  him  but  myself.  "  He  has 
done  me  no  wrong  that  he  could  help.  His  staying  away 
to-day  is  to  save  me  pain,  as  he  thinks.  I  wish  I  had  not 
said  in  my  letter  that  he  has  been  harsh  to  me.  F^haps  he 
would  have  bten  here  by  this  time  if  I  had  not  said  that 
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How  afraid  he  was,  tliat  day  in  the  spting  when  he  urged  me 
BO  to  marry  at  once— (Oh  I  if  I  had,  all  this  would  have  been 
saved  1  and  yet  I  thought,  and  I  stiU  think,  I  was  right.)  But 
how  afraid  he  was  of  onr  parting,  lest  evil  should  come 
between  ub  t  I  promiaed  him  it  shwld  not,  for  my  own  part : 
but  who  oould  hnve  thought  that  the  miitruat  would  be  on 
his  nde?  He  had  a  superstitious  feeling,  he  eaid,  that 
Bometbing  would  h^)pen— that  we  should  be  parted  :  and  I 
would  not  hear  of  it.  How  presumptuous  I  was  1  How  did 
I  dare  to  nuke  n  light  of  what  has  come  so  dreadAilly  true  ? 
—Oh!  why  ore  we  so  mode  that  we  cannot  see  into  one 
another's  hearts  f  If  we  are  made'to  depend  on  one  another 
so  absolutely  as  we  ore,  so  that  we  hold  one  another's  peace 
to  cherish  or  to  crush,  why  is  it  such  a  blind  dependence? 
Why  are  we  left  so  helpless?  Why,  with  so  many  powers  as 
are  given  us,  have  we  not  that  one  other,  worth  all  ^e  rest,  of 
mntnal  insight  ?  If  God  would  bestow  this  power  for  thia 
one  day,  I  would  give  up  all  else  for  it  for  ever  after,  Philip 
would  trust  me  again  then,  and  I  should  understand  hun; 
and  I  could  rest  afterwards,  happen  what  might — though 
then  nothing  would  happen  but  what  was  good.  But  now, 
shut  in,  each  into  ourselves,  with  anger  and  sorrow  all  about 
us,  from  some  mistake  which  a  moment's  insight  might 
remove— it  is  the  dreariest,  the  most  tormenting  state  I 
What  are  all  the  locks,  and  bata,  and  fetters  in  the  world  to 
it?  So  near  each  other  tool  When  one  look,  one  tone, 
might  perhaps  lead  to  the  clearing  up  of  it  dl !  Then) 
is  no  occasion  to  bear  this,  however.  So  near  ss  we  are, 
nothing  should  prevent  our  meetiDg— nothing  shall  pre- 
vent it." 

She  started  up,  and  hastily  put  on  her  bonnet  and  gloves : 
but  when  her  hand  was  on  ihe  lock  of  her  door,  her  heart 
misgave  her.  "  If  it  should  fail] "  she  thought.  "Ifheshould 
neither  look  at  me  nor  speak  to  me — if  he  should  leave  me 
as  he  did  yesterday  !  I  should  never  get  over  the  shame.  I 
dare  not  store  up  such  s  wretched  remembrance,  to  make  me 
miserable  as  often  as  I  think  of  it,  for  as  long  as  I  live.  If 
he  will  not  ooine  after  reading  my  letter,  neither  would  he 
bear  me  if  I  went  to  him.  Oh  I  he  is  very  unjust!  After  all 
his  fears  of  my  being  influenced  against  him,  he  might  have 
distrusted  himself.  After  inaking  me  promise  to  write,  on  the 
flrst  doubt  that  any  one  might  tiy  to  put  into  my  mind, 
be  might  have  remembered  to  do  the  same  by  me,  instead  o^ 
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coming  down  in  this  way,  not  to  explain,  but  to  overwhelm 
me  widi  his  displeasure,  without  giving  me  a  moment's  time 
to  justjfy  myself.  Edward  seems  strangely  onkiud  too,"  she 
sighed,  as  she  slowly  untied  her  bonnet  and  put  it  away,  as  if 
to  avoid  tempting  herself  with  the  sight  of  it  again.  "  I  never 
knew  Edward  unjust  or  unkind  before  ;  but  I  heard  him  ask 
Philip  why  he  staid  to  hear  me  in  the  abbey  yesterday  ;  and 
though  he  has  been  with  Philip  this  moraing,  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  made  the  slightest  attempt  to  bring  tis  t^^ether. 
When  such  as  Edward  and  Philip  do  so  wrong,  one  does  not 
know  where  to  trust,  or  what  to  hope.  There  is  nothing  to 
trust,  but  God  and  the  right  I  will  live  for  these,  and  no  one 
shall  henceforth  hear  me  complain,  or  see  me  droop,  or  know 
anything  of  what  lies  deepest  in  my  heart.  This  must  be 
possible ;  it  has  been  done.  Many  nuns  in  their  convents 
have  carried  it  through:  and  missionaries  in  heathen  countries, 
and  all  the  wisest  who  have  been  before  their  age  ;  and  some 
Bay — Maria  would  say — almost  every  person  who  has  loved 
as  I  have  :  but  I  do  not  believe  this  :  I  do  not  believe  that 
many — that  any  can  have  felt  as  I  do  now.  It  is  not  natural 
and  right  that  any  should  live  as  I  mean  to  do.  We  aremade 
for  confidence,  not  for  such  solitude  and  conceahuent.  Bat  it 
may  be  done  when  circumstances  press  as  they  do  upon  me } 
and,  if  God  gives  me  strength,  I  will  do  it.  I  will  live  for  Him 
and  his ;  and  my  heart,  let  it  suffer  as  it  may,  shall  never 
complain  to    human  ear.      It  shall    be  as   silent  as   the 

The  resolution  held  for  some  hotire.  Margaret  was  quiet 
and  composed  through  dinner,' though  her  expectation,  in^ead 
of  dying  out,  grew  more  intense  with  every  hour.  A-n-gr 
dinner,  Hope  urged  his  wife  to  walk  with  him.  It  had  been 
a  fine  day,  and  she  had  not  been  out.  There  was  still  another 
hour  before  dark,  Would  not  Margaret  go  too?  No; 
Margaret  could  not  leave  home. 

When  Hester' came  down,  equipped  for  her  walk,  she  sat 
beside  her  q^ster  on  the  sofa  for  a  minute  or  two,  while 
waiting  for  Edward. 

"  Margaret,"  said  she,  "  will  you  let  me  say  one  word  to 

"  Anything,  Hester,  if  you  will  not  be  hard  upon  any  one 
%hom  you  cannot  fully  understand." 

"  I  would  not  for  the  world  be  hard,  love.  But  there  was 
raice  a  time,  above  a  year  ago,  when  you  warned  me,  kindly 
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warned  me,  Uiough  I  did  not  receive  it  kindly,  against  pride 
ae  a  Enpport.  You  aaid  it  could  not  support  me  ;  and  you 
said  truly.     May  I  Bay  the  same  to  you  now  ?  " 

"  Thank  you.  It  is  kind  of  you.  I  will  consider  ;  but  I 
do  not  think  that  I  have  any  pride  in  me  to-day.  I  feel 
humbled  enongh." 

"  It  is  not  for  yon  to  feel  humbled,  lore.  EeTerence 
yourself;  for  you  may.  Nothing  has  happened  to  impair 
your  aelf-respect.  Admit  freely  to  your  own  mind,  and  to  us, 
that  yon  have  been  cruelly  injured,  and  that  you  suffer  as  you 
must  and  ought.  Admit  this  iieely,  and  then  rely  on  yourself 
and  ns." 

Margaret  shook  her  head.  She  did  not  say  it,  but  she  felt 
that  she  could  not  rely  on  Edward,  while  he  seemed  to  stand 
between  her  and  Philip.  He  came  in  at  the  moment,  and  she 
Kverted  her  eyes  trom  him.  He  felt  her  displeasure  in  his 
heart's  core. 

When  they  returned,  sooner  than  she  had  expected,  fi-om 
their  walk,  they  had  bad  news  for  her,  which  they  had  agreed 
it  was  most  merciful  not  to  delay.  They  had  seen  Enderby 
in  Mr.  Rowland's  gig  on  the  Blickley  road.  He  bad  his 
carpet-b^  with  him ;  and  Mr.  Rowland's  man  was  un- 
doubtedly dnTiiig  him  to  Blickley,  to  meet  the  night  coach 
for  London. 

"  It  is  better  to  save  you  all  further  useless  expectation," 
observed  Edward.     "  We  keep  nothing  from  you." 

"  You  keep  nothing  from  me!"  said  Margaret,  now  fixing 
her  eyes  upon  him.  "  Then  what  ia  your  reason  for  not  having 
brought  us  together,  if  indeed  you  have  not  kept  us  apart  7 
Do  you  suppose  I  did  not  hear  you  send  him  from  me  yester- 
day? And  how  do  I  know  that  you  have  not  kept  him  away 
to-day?" 

"  My  dear  Margaret  I"  exclaimed  Hester:  but  a  look  from 
her  husband,  and  the  recollection  of  Margaret's  misery,  silenced 
her.  For  the  first  time  Heater  forgave  on  the  instant  the  act 
of  blaming  her  husband, 

"  Whatever  I  have  done,  whether  it  appears  clear  to  yon  or 
not,"  replied  Hope,  "  it  is  from  the  most  tender  respect  for  your 
feelings.  I  shall  always  respect  them  most  tenderly;  and  not 
the  less  for  their  being  hurt  with  me." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  your  meaning  all  that  is  kind,  Edward : 
bat  surely  when  two  people  misunderstand  each  other,  it  is 
best  tbat  they  should  meet.    If  you  have  acted  from  a  regard 
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to  wbftt  you  oomidei  my  dignitjr,  I  oaalA  yiish  that  yam  bad 
left  the  charge  of  it  to  myaelf." 

"  Tou  are  right:  quite  right." 

"  Thea  why .     Oh !  Edward,  if  you  repent  what  you 

have  done,  it  may  not  yet  be  too  !at« ! " 

"  I  do  not  repent.  I  have  done  you  no  wrong  to^y, 
Uargvet.      I  grieve  for  you,  but  I  oould  not  have  bdped 

"  Let  us  never  ipeak  on  thii  subject  again,"  aaid  Margaret, 
Aung  by  the  conwuouaaesa  of  having  so  »ood  broken  the  reaida- 
tion  of  the  morning,  that  her  suffering  heart  should  be  aa  ailoit 
as  the  grave.  "  It  is  not  from  pride,  Hester,  that  I  say  ao;  but 
let  us  never  again  speak  of  all  this." 

"Let  ua  know  but  (me  thing,  Mai^jaret,"  aaid  EdwMd; — 
"  Aat  yours  is  the  generous  ^ence  of  foigiTeneaa.  I  do  not 
mean  with  regard  to  hm — ibr  I  fear  you  will  forgn«  him 
sooner  than  we  can  do.  I  do  not  mean  him  particu^rlj,  jux 
those  who  have  poisoned  hb  ear ;  but  all.  Oaly  tell  us  that 
your  silence  is  the  oblivion  of  mercy,  so  mourning  for  die 
erring  that,  for  lia  own  sake,  it  reraeoikbers  their  traaagraMioiiS 
no  more." 

Maigaret  looked  up  at  them  both.  Thou^^  her  eyea  swain 
in  tears,  there  was  a  smile  upon  hei  lips  aa  she  held  out  her 
hand  to  her  brother,  and  yielded  herself  to  Hester's  kiat. 


CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

TBE  OOItQVBSOK. 


Mks.  CowLAliD  did  not  find  herself  much  the  happier  ibr  bcu^ 
borne  out  by  the  whole  world  in  her  asMitiona,  that  Philip 
and  Margaret  were  not  engaged.  She  knew  that,  with  ngaid 
to  this,  she  now  stood  justifind  in  the  eyes  of  all  Dearbrook— 
that  almost  everyone  there  now  believed  that  it  had  been  an 
entanglement  from  which  she  had  released  her  brother.  From 
selfish  fear,  from  dread  of  the  consequences  of  going  so  far  aa 
to  be  again  sent  by  her  husband  to  Cheltenham,  or  by  the 
Levitts  to  Coventry;  from  foresight  of  the  results  which  would 
ensue  from  her  provoking  an  inquiry  into  the  domealic  cou- 
ceme  of  the  Hopes— an  inquiry  which  might  end  ia  tha  racon- 
■lUation  of  Philip  and  Margaret,  and  ia  some  unfleasant 
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disooreriea  abont  herself— she  wew  rery  guiu^ed  respecting 
the  grand  aocusatioD  hj  which  she  had  nroaght  on  her 
brother.  No  hint  of  it  got  abroad  in  Deerbrook :  nothing 
was  added  to  the'anoient  gossip  about  tha  Hopes  not  beinff 
very  happy  together.  Mrs.  Rowland  knew  that  affairs  stood 
in  this  Sf^sfaotoiy  stat^t,  3he  knew  that  Margaret  was 
exposed  (o  as  mnch  observation  and  inquiry  as  a  country 
nJlage  affords,  respecting  her  disappointed  attachment — that 
the  Greys  were  Tery  angry,  and  praised  Margaret  to  every 
person  they  met — thai  Mr.  Walcot  eulogised  Mrs.  Rowland'! 
disoernnient  to  all  Mrs.  Rowland's  party — that  Mrs.  Howell 
and  Miss  Miakin  lifted  up  their  eyes  in  thankfulness  at 
Mr,  Enderby's  escape  from  suoh  a  connection — that  Mr.  Hope 
was  reported  to  be  rather  flat  in  spirits — and  that  Margaret 
was  certainly  looking  thin  :  she  knew  of  alt  this  success,  and 
ye*  she  was  not  happier  than  six  mouths  ago.  The  drawback 
<Ki  such  Buooesses  is,  that  they  are  never  complete.  There  is 
always  some  Mordecai  slttbg  at  the  gate  to  mar  the  enjoy 
ment.  Mrs.  Rowland  was  aware  of  Mrs.  James  having 
dropped  that  she  and  her  husband  had  nothing  to  do  wit£ 
anybody's  family  quarrels ;  that  there  was  always  a  great  deal 
to  be  Bud  on  boUi  sides  in  such  cases;  and  that  they  had 
never  seen  anything  but  what  was  amiable  and  pleasant  in 
Miss  Ibbotsonand  her  connections.  She  knew  that  Dr.  Levitt 
callsd  on  the  Hopes  ihll  as  often  as  at  any  house  in  Deerbook ; 
and  that  Mrs.  Levitt  had  offered  to  take  some  of  Margaret's 
plants  into  her  greenhouse,  to  be  nursed  through  the  winter. 
She  was  always  hearing  that  Miss  Young  and  Margaret  were 
much  together,  and  that  they  were  happy  in  each  other's 
society;  and  she  alternately  ftincied  them  talking  about  her, 
exposing  to  each  other  the  injuries  she  had  wrought  to  both, 
and  anjoying  an  oblivion  of  their  cares  in  her  despite. 
She  could  never  see  Maria  taking  an  airing  in  the  Greys* 
sbmbbery,  leanii^  on  Margaret's  arm,  or  Margaret  turning  in 
at  tha  ianier's  gat«,  without  feeling  her  colour  rise.  She  knew 
tliat  Mr.  Jones  was  apt  to  accommodate  Miss  Ibbotson  with 
a  nhoioe  of  meat,  in  preference  to  his  other  customers ;  and 
that  Mrs.  Jones  had  q>oken  indignantly  to  a  neighbour  about 
fine  g^tlemen  from  London  that  think  Uttle  of  breaking  one 
young  heart  after  another,  to  please  their  own  Vanity,  and 
never  oome  back  to  look  upon  tiie  eyes  that  they  haV*  made 
dim,  and  the  cheeks  that  grow  pale  for  them. 

All  tlwM  things  Mrs.  Rowhtnd  knew ;  and  they  ate  into  ^ 
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heart.  In  these  daya  of  her  trimnph  she  moved  about  in  fear, 
and  no  hour  passed  without  troubling  her  victory.  She  felt 
that  she  could  not  rest  till  the  comer-house  family  was  got 
rid  of.  They  did  rot  aeem  diapoBed  to  move  of  their  own 
accord.  She  incessantly  expreased  her  scorn  of  the  want  of 
spirit  of  a  professional  man  who  would  live  on  in  a  place  where 
he  had  lost  his  practice,  and  where  a  rival  was  daily  rising 
upon  bis  nuns :  but  the  Hopes  ataid  on  atill.  Week  after 
week  they  were  to  be  met  in  the  ]aaes  and  meadows — now 
gleaning  in  the  wake  of  the  harrest^wain,  with  Fanny  and 
Itfary,  for  the  benefit  of  widow  Kye;  now  blackberry  gathering 
in  the  fields  ;  now  nutting  in  the  hedgerows.  The  quarterly 
term  came  round,  and  no  notice  that  he  might  look  out  ibr 
another  t«uant  reached  Mr.  Rowland.  If  they  would  not  go 
of  their  own  accord,  they  muat  be  dialodged ;  for  she  felt, 
though  ahc  did  not  fully  admit  the  truth  to  herself,  that  she 
could  not  much  longer  endure  their  presence.  She  looked  out 
for  an  opportunity  of  opening  the  subject  advantageously  wUh 
Mr,  Rowland. 

The  wine  and  walnuts  were  on  the  table,  and  the  gentleman 
and  lady  were  amusing  tbemselvea  with  letting  Anna  and  Ned 
try  to  crack  walnuts  (the  three  elder  childr«i  being  by  this 
time  at  school  at  Bhckley),  when  Mrs.  Rowland  began  her 
attack. 

"  My  dear,"  said  she,  "is  the  comer-bonse  in  perfectiy  good 
repair  at  present?" 

"  I  believe  ao.  It  was  thoroughly  set  to  rights  wh«i 
Mr,  Hope  went  into  it,  and  again  ailer  the  riot ;  and  I  have 
.heard  no  complaint  since." 

"  Ah !  ailer  the  riot;  that  is  what  I  wanted  to  know.  The 
surgery  is  well  fitted  up,  is  it  ?" 

"  No  doubt.  The  mi^strates  took  care  that  everything 
should  be  done  handsomely.     Mr.  Hope  was  fully  satisfied." 

"  He  was :  then  there  seems  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Walcot 
had  better  remove  to  the  corner-house  when  the  Hopes  go 
away.  It  is  made  to  be  a  surgeon's  residence:  and  I  own  I 
do  not  like  to  see  those  bUn<^  of  Mr.  Walcot's,  with  that 
staring  word  '  Surgery,'  upon  them,  in  the  windows  of  my 
poor  mother's  breakiaat-room." 

"  Nor  I;  but  the  Hopes  are  not  going  to  remove." 

"  1  believe  they  will  be  leaving  Dcerbrook  before  long." 

"  I  believe  not." 

''  My  dear  Mr,  Rowland,  I  have  reasop  for  what  I  say." 
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"  So  have  I.  Take  care  of  that  little  thumb  of  yours,  my 
datlitig,  or  you  wiil  be  cracking  it  instead  of  the  walnut." 

"  What  is  your  reason  for  thinking  that  the  Mopes  will  not 
leave  Deerbrook,  Mr.  Rowland?" 

"  Mr,  Hope  told  me  so  himself." 

"  Ah !  that  is  nothing.  You  will  be  about  the  last  person 
he  will  inform  of  his  plans.  Mr.  Waloot's  nearest  friends  will 
be  the  last  to  know,  of  course." 

"  Pray,  do  not  make  me  out  one  of  Mr.  Walcot's  nearest 
fiiends,  my  dear.  I  have  a  very  slight  acquaintance  with  the 
young  gentleman,  and  do  not  intend  to  have  more." 

"  You  say  so  now  to  annoy  me,  my  love :  but  you  may 
change  your  mind.  If  you  should  see  Mr.  Walcot  your  son- 
in-law  at  some  future  day,  you  will  not  'go  on  to  call  him  a 
slight  acquaintance,  I  suppose?" 

"  My  don-in-law !  Have  you  been  asking  him  to  marry 
Matilda?" 

"  I  wait,  Mr.  Kowland,  till  he  asks  it  himself;  which  I  fore- 
see he  will  do  as  soon  as  our  dear  girl  is  old  enough  to  warrant 
hia  introducing  the  subject.  Her  accomplishmenta  are  not 
lost  upon  him.  He  has  the  prophetic  eye  which  sees  what  a 
wonderful  creature  she  must  become.  And  if  we  are  per- 
mitted to  witness  such  an  attachment  as  theirs  will  be,  and 
our  dear  girl  settled  beside  us  here,  we  shall  have  nothing  left 

"  To  speak  of  something  more  nearly  at  hand,  I  beg,  my 
dear,  that  you  will  hold  out  no  expectation  of  the  comer-house 
to  Mr.  Watcot,  aa  it  ia  not  likely  to  be  vacated." 

"  Has  the  rent  been  regularly  paid,  so  far?" 

"  To  be  sure  it  has." 

"  By  Mr,  Grey's  help,  I  have  no  doubt.  My  dear,  I  know 
what  I  am  saying.  The  Hopes  are  as  poor  as  the  rats  in  your 
granary ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Grey  will 
long  go  on  paying  their  rent  for  them,  just  for  the  frolic  of 
sustaining  Mr.  Hope  against  Mr.  Walcot, .  It  is  paying  too 
dear  for  the  fancy.  The  Hopes  are  wretchedly  pinched  for 
money.  They  have  dropped  their  subscription  to  the  book- 
club." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it.  I  would  give  half  I  am  worth 
that  it  were  otherwise," 

"  Give  it  them  at  once,  then,  and  it  will  be  otherwise." 

"  I  would,  gladly  ;  but  they  will  not  take  it." 

"  I  advise  you  to  try,  however ;  it  would  make  such  a 
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pift^  romantic  story  I— Well,  Mr,  Grey  is  extremely  mortified 
at  their  withdrawing  from  the  book-club.  He  remooatrsted 
very  strongly  indeed." 

"  That  does  not  agree  very  well  with  his  paying  thair  rent 
for  them." 

"Perfectly  well.  He  thinics  that  if  he  undertakes  the 
large  thing,  for  the  sake  of  their  credit,  they  might  have 
managed  the  small.  This  is  his  way  of  viewing  the  matter, 
no  doubt  He  sees  how  their  credit  will  suSer  by  their 
giving  up  the  book-club.  He  sees  how  everybody  will  remark 
upon  it," 

"  So  do  they,  I  have  no  doubt." 

"  And  the  matter  will  not  be  mended  by  Sophia  Grey'a 
nonsense.  What  absurd  things  that  girl  does  1  1  wonder  her 
mother  allows  it, — only  that,  to  be  sure,  she  is  not  much 
wiser  herself.  Sophia  has  told  some  of  her  aoquaintance,  and 
all  Deerbrook  will  bear  it  before  long,  that  her  cousins  huve 
withdrawn  frvm  the  book-olub  on  account  of  Hester's  situation ; 
that  they  are  to  be  so  busy  with  the  baby  that  is  coming,  that 
they  will  have  no  time  to  read." 

"  Aa  long  as  the  Hopes  are  above  false  pretences,  they  need 
not  care  for  such  as  are  made  for  thtm.  There !  show  manuna 
what  a  nice  plump  walnut  you  bave  cracked  for  her." 

"  Nicely  done,  my  pet.  But,  Mr.  Rowland,  the  Hopes 
cannot  hold  out.  They  cannot  possibly  stay  here.  You  will 
not  get  their  rent  Bt  Christmas,  depend  upon  it" 

"  I  shall  not  press  them  for  it,  1  assure  you." 

"  Then  you  will  be  unjust  to  your  family.  You  owe  it  to 
your  children,  to  say  nothing  of  myself,  to  look  after  your 
property." 

"  I  owe  it  to  them  not  to  show  myself  a  harsh  landlord  to 
excellent  tenants.  But  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  about 
what  will  happen  at  Christmas.  It  may  be  that  the  rent  will 
make  its  appearance  on  the  morning  of  quarter-day." 

"  Then,  if  not,  you  will  give  them  notice  that  the  house  is 
let  from  the  next  quarter,  will  you  not?" 

"  By  no  means,  my  dear." 

"  If  you  do  not  like  to  undertake  the  office  yourself,  perhaps 
you  will  let  me  do  it.  I  have  a  good  deal  c^  courage  about 
doing  disagreeable  things,  on  occasion." 

"  Tou  have,  my  dear  ;  but  I  do  not  wish  that  this  should 
be  done.  I  mean,  I  desire  that  it  be  not  dow.  Th«  EEopes 
shall  Jive  in  that  house  of  mine  aa  long  as  tlwy  pleow.    And 
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if,"  oontinued  Mr.  Bowlaud,  not  lining  the  expTcagion  at  his 
lady's  eye, — "  if  any  one  distiirbs  diem  in  their  present  abode, 
the  coDBeqiienoe  will  be  that  I  shall  be  compelled  to  invite 
them  here.  I  ebaU  eatablish  them  in  thia  very  honse,  aooner 
than  that  they  shall  be  obliged  to  leave  Seerbrook  against 
their  will ;  »ud  then,  my  dear,  yoa  will  have  to  be  off  to 
Cheltenham  again." 

"What  nongenee  you  talk,  Mr.  Rowland}  Who  should 
disturb  tbem,  if  you  won't  be  open  to  reason,  so  as  to  do  it 
yourself?  I  thought  you  knew  enough  of  what  it  b  to  be 
riddea  by  poor  tenants,  to  wish  to  avoid  the  plague,  if  warned 
in  time.     But  some  people  can  never  take  warning." 

"Let  uB  lee  that  you  can,  my  love.  Yon  will  remember 
what  I  have  said  about  the  Hopes  beiog  disturbed,  I  have  no 
doubt.  And  now  we  have  done  with  that,  I  want  to  tell 
you  ■— — " 

"  Presently,  when  we  have  really  done  with  this  subject, 
my  dear.     I  have  other  reasons " 

"  "Which  you  will  spare  me  the  hearing.  My  dear  Frisoilla, 
there  are  no  reaeons  on  earth  which  can  justify  me  in  turning 
this  family  out  of  their  honse,  or  you  in  asking  me  to  do  it. 
Iict  us  hear  no  more  about  it." 

"  But  you  must  hear.  I  will  be  heard  on  a  subject  in  which 
I  have  such  an  interest,  Mr.  Rowland." 

"  Ring  the  bell,  my  little  fellow.  Pull  hard.  That 's  it- 
Candles  in  the  office  immediately." 

And  Mr.  Eowland  tossed  off  the  last  half  of  his  glaas  of 
port,  kissed  the  little  ones,  and  was  gone.  The  lady  remained 
to  oompaseionate  herself,  which  she  did  very  deeply,  that  she 
could  £nd  no  means  of  ndding  herself  of  the  great  plague  of 
her  life.  These  people  were  always  in  her  way,  and  no  one 
would  hdp  her  to  dislodge  them.  Her  own  husband  was 
against  her — quite  tmmanageable  and  perverse. 


CHAPTER  XXXVm. 


If  Mrs,  Rowland  was  dissatisfied  with  her  mocess,  while 
seeing  that  some  resources  of  comfort  remained  to  the  Hopes 
and  Margaret,  a  view  of  the  interior  of  the  corner-bouse  would 
ptvbabiy  have  affected  her  deeply,  and  set  her  moralizing  on 
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the  incompleteneBS  of  all  hnmaa  triomplis.  There  was  peace 
there  which  even  she  could  not  invade — could  only,  if  sbe 
had  known  it,  enTj.  Her  power  was  now  exhausted,  and 
her  work  was  unfinished.  For  many  weeks,  she  hod  made 
Margaret  as  miserable  as  she  had  intended  to  make  her. 
Margaret  had  aulTered  from  an  exasperating  sense  of  injury; 
but  that  was  only  for  a  few  Lours.  Hers  was  not  a  nature 
which  could  retain  personal  resentment  for  any  length  of  time. 
She  needed  the  relief  of  compassionate  and  forgiving  feelings ; 
and  she  cast  herself  into  them  for  solace,  as  the  traveller, 
emerging  from  the  glaring  desert,  throws  himnelf  down  beside 
the  gushing  spring  in  the  shade.  From  the  moment  that  she 
did  this,  it  became  her  chief  trouble  that  Philip  was  blamed 
by  others.  Her  friends  said  as  little  as  they  could  in  reference 
to  him,  out  of  regard  for  her  feelings  ;  but  she  could  not  help 
seeing  that  Maria's  indignation  was  strong,  and  that  Hester 
considered  that  her  sister  had  had  a  happy  escape  from  a  man 
capable  of  treating  her  as  Philip  had  done.  If  it  had  been 
possible  to  undertake  his  defence,  Margaret  would  have  done 
so.  As  there  were  no  means  of  working  upon  otliers  to  foi^ve 
her  wroi^s,  she  made  it  her  consolation  to  foi^ve  them 
doubly  herself ;  to  cheer  up  under  them  ;  to  live  for  the  aim 
of  being  more  worthy  of  Philip's  love,  the  less  he  believed 
her  to  be  so.  Her  lot  was  far  easier  now  than  it  had  been  in 
the  winter.  She  had  been  his  ;  and  she  believed  that  she 
still  occupied  his  whole  soul.  She  was  not  now  the  solitary, 
Gelf-despising  being  she  had  felt  herself  before.  Though  cut 
off  from  intercourse  with  him  as  if  the  grave  lay  between 
them,  she  knew  that  sympathy  with  her  heart  and  mind 
existed.  She  experienced  the  struggles,  the  moaning  efforts, 
of  affections  doomed  to  solitude  and  silence ;  the  shrinking 
from  a  whole  long  life  of  self-reliance,  of  exclusion  from 
domestic  life ;  the  occasional  horror  of  contemplating  the 
wast^  and  withering  of  some  of  the  noblest  parts  of  the 
iiomortal  nature, — a  waste  and  withering  which  are  the  almost 
certain  consequence  of  violence  done  to  its  instincts  and  its 
laws.  From  these  pains  and  terrors  she  suffered  ;  and  from 
some  of  smaller  account, — from  the  petty  insults  or  specula- 
tions of  the  more  coarse-minded  of  her  neighbours,  and  the 
being  too  suddenly  reminded  by  passing  circumstances  of  the 
change  which  had  come  over  her  expectations  and  prospects : 
but  her  love,  her  fbi^veuess,  her  conviction  of  being  beloved, 
bore  her  through  all  these,  and  saved  her  from  that  fever  of 
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the  heart,  in  the  paroxysms  of  which  she  had,  in  her  former 
and  severer  trial,  longed  for  death,  even  for  non-existence. 

She  could  enjoy  but  little  of  what  had  been  her  faTourite 
solace  at  that  time.  She  had  bnt  few  opportunities  now  for 
long  sohtary  walks.  She  saw  the  autumn  fading  away,  melt- 
ing in  rain  and  cold  fog,  without  its  having  been  made  use  of. 
It  had  been  as  unfaTourabie  a  Eeason  as  the  summer, — dreary, 
unproductive,  disappointing  in  every  way ;  but  there  had 
been  days  in  the  latter  autumn  when  the  sun  had  shown  his 
dim  face,  when  the  dank  hedges  had  looked  fresh,  and  the 
faUen  leaves  in  the  wood-paths  had  rustled  under  the  tread 
of  the  squirrel;  and  Margaret  would  on  such  days  have  liked 
to  spend  the  whole  morning  in  rambles  by  herself.  But  there 
were  reasons  why  she  should  not.  Almost  before  the  chilli- 
ness of  the  coming  season  began  to  be  felt,  hardship  was 
complained  of  throughout  the  country.  The  prices  of  pro- 
visions were  inordinately  high  \  and  the  evil  consequences 
which,  in  the  rural  distncts,  follow  upon  a  scarcity,  b^an  to 
make  themselves  felt.  The  poachers  were  daring  beyond 
belief;  and  deep  was  the  enmity  between  the  large  proprietors 
and  the  labourers  around  them.  The  oldest  men  and  women, 
and  children  scarcely  able  to  walk,  were  found  trespassing 
day  by  day  in  all  plantations,  with  bags,  aprons,  or  pinafores, 
fiill  of  fir-cones,  and  wood  snapped  off  from  the  trees,  or 
plucked  out  of  the  hedges.  There  was  no  eijd  to  repairii^ 
the  fences.  There  were  unpleasant  rumours,  too,  of  its  being 
no  longer  safe  to  walk  singly  in  the  more  retired  places.  No 
such  thing  as  highway  robbery  had  ever  before  been  heard  of 
at  Deerbrook,  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant ; 
the  oldest  of  the  inhabitants  being  Jim  Bird,  the  man  of  a 
hundred  years.  But  there  was  reason  now  for  the  caution. 
Mr,  Jones's  meat-cart  had  been  stopped  on  the  liigh-road,  by 
two  men  who  came  out  of  the  hedge,  and  helped  themselves 
to  what  the  cart  contained.  An  ill-looking  fellow  had  crossed 
the  path  of  Mrs.  James  and  her  young  sister  in  the  Verdon 
woods,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  stopping  the  ladies ; 
but  luckily  the  jingling  of  a  timber-wain  was  heard  below, 
and  the  man  had  retreated,  Mr.  Grey  had  desired  that  the 
ladles  of  his  family  would  not  go  further  without  his  escort 
than  a  mile  out  and  back  again  on  the  high-road.  They  were 
not  to  attempt  the  lanes.  The  Miss  Andersons  no  longer 
came  into  Deerbrook  in  their  pony-chaise  ;  and  Mrs.  Howell 
reported  to  all  her  customerB  that  Lady  Hunter  never  walked 
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in  her  own  grounds  vilLout  &  footman  behind  her,  two  dc^ 
before  her,  and  the  game-lieeper  within  hiring  of  a  scream. 
Mr.  Walcot  was  advised  to  leave  hie  watch  and  purse  at  home 
when  he  set  forth  to  visit  his  country  patients;  and  it  did  not 
comfort  him  much  to  perceive  that  his  neighbours  were  alwayi 
vigilant  to  note  the  hour  and  minute  of  his  setting  forth,  and 
to  learn  the  precise  time  when  ha  might  be  looked  for  at 
home  again.  It  was  observed,  that  he  was  generally  back 
half-an-hour  Goonvr  than  he  was  expected,  with  a  very  red 
&ce,  and  his  horse  all  in  a  foam. 

In  addition  to  these  grounds  of  objection  to  solitary  walks, 
Margaret  had  strong  domestic  reasons  fbr  denying  herself  the 
rambles  she  delighted  in.  Aa  the  months  rolled  on,  poverty 
pressed  closer  and  closer.  When  the  rent  wae  secured,  and 
some  of  the  comforts  provided  which  Hester  must  have  in 
her  confinement,  so  little  was  left  that  it  became  necessary  to 
limit  the  weely  expenses  of  the  family  to  a  sum  small  enough 
to  require  the  nicest  management  and  the  most  strenuous 
domestic  industry  to  make  it  suffice.  Hope  would  not  pledge 
his  credit  while  he  saw  so  little  prospect  of  redeeming  it. 
His  family  were  of  one  mind  as  to  purchasing  nothing  which 
they  were  not  certainly  able  to  pay  for.  This  brang  hb 
principle,  he  made  every  effort  to  increase  his  frmds.  A 
guinea  or  two  dropped  in  now  and  then,  in  return  for  con- 
tributions to  medical  periodicals.  Money  wag  due  to  him 
from  some  of  his  patients.  To  these  he  sent  in  his  biils 
again,  and  even  made  personal  application.  From  several  he 
obtained  promises  ;  from  two  or  three  the  amount  of  whose 
debt  was  very  small,  he  got  his  money,  disgraced  by  smile* 
of  wonder  and  contempt.  From  the  greater  number  he 
received  nothing  but  excuses  on  account  of  the  pressure  cj 
the  times.  The  small  sums  he  did  recover  were  of  a  value 
which  none  of  the  three  had  ever  imagined  that  money  could 
be  to  them.  Every  little  extra  comfort  thus  obtained, — the 
dinner  of  meat  once  ofiener  in  the  week,  the  fire  in  the 
evening,  the  new  gloves  for  Hope,  when  the  old  ones  could 
no  longer,  by  any  mending,  be  made  to  look  fit  for  him, — 
what  a  luxury  it  wasl  And  all  the  more  for  being  secretly 
enjoyed.  No  one  out  of  the  house  had  a  suspicion  how  far 
their  poverty  had  gone,  Mr,  Grey  had  really  been  vexed  at 
them^  for  withdrawing  from  the  book-club;  had  attributed 
this  instance  of  economy  to  the  "  enthusiasm"  whioh  was,  in 
his  eyes,  the  fcult  of  the  family;  and  never  dreftmed  of  th«r 
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not  dining  on  meat,  vegetablea,  and  pudding,  wiA  their  glui 
of  wise,  every  daj.  The  Greys  little  knew  what  a  bleraing 
they  were  aonfeiring  on  their  coueini,  when  they  insisted  on 
having  them  for  a  long  day  onoe  more  before  Heater's  con- 
finement, and  Kt  them  down  to  steaming  eoiip,  and  a  plentiftd 
joint,  and  aocompaniments  without  Btint.  The  gueata  laughed, 
when  they  were  at  home  iigain,  oyer  the  new  sort  of  pleaaure 
they  had  felt,  the  delight  at  the  sight  of  a  good  dinner,  to 
which  nothing  was  wanting  bnt  that  Morris  should  have  had 
her  share.  Morris,  for  her  part,  had  been  very  happy  at 
home.  She  had  put  aside  for  her  mistress's  luncheon  next 
day,  the  broth  which  she  had  been  told  was  for  her,  and  had 
feasted  on  potatoes  and  water,  and  the  idea  of  the  g<>od  dinner 
her  young  ladies  were  to  enjc^.  While  their  aflklrs  were  in 
this  state,  it  was  a  great  luxury  in  the  family  to  have  any 
unusual  comfort  which  betokened  that  Hope  had  been  suo- 
oessfiil  in  some  of  his  errands,— bad  received  a  fee,  or 
recovered  the  amount  a  bill.  One  day,  Morris  brought  In 
a  goose  and  giblets,  which  had  b6en  bought  and  paid  for  by 
Mr.  Hope,  the  messenger  said.  Another  morning,  cama  a 
sact  of  apples,  from  the  orchard  of  a  oonntry  patient  who 
was  willing  to  pay  in  kind.  At  another  time  Edward  emptied 
his  pockets  of  knitted  worsted  stockings  and  mittens,  the 
handiwork  of  a  farmer's  dame,  who  was  flattered  by  his 
taking  the  produce  of  her  evening  industry  instead  of  money, 
which  she  could  not  well  spare  at  the  present  season.  There 
was  more  mirth,  more  real  gladness  in  the  house,  on  the 
arrival  of  windfalls  like  these,  than  if  Hope  had  daily 
exhibited  a  purse  i\ill  of  gold.  There  was  no  sting  in  their 
pover^ ;  no  adventitious  misery  belonging  to  it.  They 
suffer^  its  genuine  force,  'and  that  was  all. 

What  is  Poverty?  Not  destitution,  but  poverty?  It  has 
many  shapes,— aspects  almost  as  vaiious  as  the  minds  and 
ciroumstances  of  Uiose  whom  it  visits.  It  is  famine  to  the 
savage  in  the  wilds ;  it  is  hardship  to  the  labourer  in  the 
cottage)  it  is  di^^race  to  the  proud;  and  to  the  miser  despair. 
It  is  a  spectre  which  "  with  dread  of  change  perplexes"  him 
who  hves  at  ease.  Such  are  its  aspects  :  but  what  is  it? 
It  is'a  deficiency  of  the  comforts  of  lite, — a  deficiency  present 
and  to  come.  It  involves  many  other  things ;  but  this  la 
what  it  is.  la  it  then  worth  all  the  apprehension  and  grief 
it  occasions  ?  Is  it  an  adequate  cause  for  the  gloom  of  the 
merchant,  the  discontent  of  the  artisan,  the  foreboding  sigbs 
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of  the  mother,  the  ghastly  drearoa  which  haunt  the  a 
the  consciouB  debasement  of  the  subservient,  the  humiliation 
of  the  proud  ?  These  are  severe  Bufferings ;  are  they 
authorised  by  the  nature  of  poverty?  Certainly  not,  if 
poverty  induced  no  adventitious  evils,  involved  nothing  but 
a  deficiency  of  the  comforts  of  life,  leaving  life  itself  unim- 
paired. "  The  life  is  more  than  food,  and  the  body  than 
raiment ; "  and  the  untimely  estinotion  of  the  Hfe  itself 
would  not  be  worth  the  pangs  which  apprehended  pover^ 
excites.  But  poverty  involves  woes  which,  in  their  sum,  are 
far  greater  than  itself.  To  a  multitude  it  is  the  loss  of  a 
pursuit  which  they  have  yet  to  learn  will  be  certainly 
supplied.  For  such,  alleviation  or  compensation  is  in  store, 
in  the  rising  up  of  objects,  new  and  the  creation  of  fresh 
hopes.  The  impoverished  merchant,  who  may  no  longer 
look  out  for  his  argosies,  may  yet  be  in  glee  when  he  $nds 
it  "  a  rare  dropping  morning  for  the  early  colewort."  To 
another  multitude,  poverty  involves  loss  of  rank, — a  letting 
down  among  strangers  whose  manners  are  ungenial,  and 
their  thoughts  unfamiliar.  For  these  there  may  be  solace 
in  retirement,  or  the  evil  may  fall  short  of  its  threats.  The 
reduced  gentlewoman  may  live  in  patient  solitude,  or  may 
grow  into  sympathy  with  her  neighbours,  by  raising  some 
of  them  up  to  herself,  and  by  warming  her  heart  at  the 
great  central  fire  of  Humanity,  which  burns  on  under  the 
crust  of  manners  as  rough  as  the  storms  of  the  tropics,  or  as 
frigid  as  polar  snows.  The  avaricious  are  out  of  tiie  pale 
of  peace  already,  and  at  all  events.  Poverty  is  most  seriously 
an  evil  to  sons  and  daughters,  who  see  their  parents  stripp^ 
of  comfort,  at  an  age  when  comfort  is  almost  one  with  life 
itself:  and  to  parents  who  wat£h  the  narrowing  of  the 
capacities  of  their  children  by  the  pressure  of  poverty, — the 
impmring  of  their  promise,  the  blotting  out  of  their  prospects. 
To  such  mourning  children  there  is  little  comfort,  but  in 
contemplating  the  easier  life  which  lies  behind,  and  (it  may 
he  hoped)  the  happier  one  which  stretches  before  their 
parents,  on  the  other  side  the  postern  of  life.  If  there  is  sun- 
shine on  the  two  grand  reaches  of  their  path,  the  shadow 
which  lies  in  the  midst  is  necessarily  but  a  temporary  gloom. 
To  grieving  parents  it  should  be  a  consoling  truth,  that  as 
the  life  is  more  than  food,  so  is  the  soul  more  than  instruction 
and  opportunity,  and  such  accomplishments  as  man  can 
administer :  that  as  the  fowls  are  fed  and  the  lilies  clothed 
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b;  Him  vhose  hand  made  the  air  ronsical  with  the  one,  and 
dressed  the  fields  with  the  other,  so  is  the  human  spirit 
noarished  and  adorned  bj  urs  from  heaven,  which  blow  over 
the  whole  earth,  and  light  from  the  skies,  which  no  hand  is 
permitted  to  intercept.  Parents  know  not  but  that  Provi- 
dence may  be  substituting  the  noblest  edacation  for  the 
misteaching  of  intermediate  guardians.  It  maj  poagiblj  be 
so  ;  bat  if  not,  still  there  is  appointed  to  every  human  being 
much  training,  many  privileges,  which  capricious  fortune 
can  neither  give  nor  take  away.  The  father  may  sigh  to  see 
his  boy  condemned  to  the  toil  of  the  loom,  or  the  gossip  and 
drudgery  of  the  shop,  when  he  would  fain  have  beheld  him 
the  ornament  of  a  tmiveraity ;  but  he  knows  not  whether  a 
more  simple  integrity,  a  loftier  disinterestedness,  may  not 
come  out  of  the  humbler  discipline  than  the  higher  privilege. 
The  mother's  eyes  may  swim  as  she  hears  her  little  daughter 
sing  her  baby  brother  to  sleep  on  the  cottage  threshold, — her 
eyes  may  swim  at  the  thought  how  those  wild  and  moving 
tones  might  have  been  exalted  by  art.  Such  art  would  have 
been  in  itself  a  good  ;  but  would  this  child  then  have  been, 
as  now,  about  her  Father's  business,  which,  in  ministering  to 
one  of  his  little  ones,  she  is  as  surely  as  the  archangel  who 
suspends  new  systems  of  worlds  in  the  furthest  void  ?  Her 
occupation  is  now  earnest  and  holy  ;  and  what  need  the  true 
mother  wish  for  more  ? 

What  is  poverty  to  those  why  are  not  thus  set  in  families  ? 
What  is  it  to  the  soKtary,  or  to  the  husband  and  wife  who 
have  faith  in  each  other's  strength  ?  If  they  have  the  higher 
faith  which  usually  originates  mutual  trust,  mere  poverty 
is  scarcely  worth  a  passing  fear.  If  they  have  plucked  out 
the  stings  of  pride,  and  selfishness,  and  purified  their  vision 
by  fiiith,  what  is  there  to  dread  ?  What  Is  their  case  ?  They 
have  life,  without  certainty  how  it  is  to  be  nourished.  Th^ 
do  without  certainty,  like  "  the  young  ravens  which  cry," 
and  work  fdr  and  enjoy  the  subsistence  of  the  day,  leaving 
the  morrow  to  take  care  of  what  concerns  it,  If  living  in 
the  dreariest  abodes  of  a  town,  the  hght  from  within  shines 
in  the  dark  place,  and,  dispeUing  the  mists  of  worldly  care, 
guides  to  the  blessing  of  tending  the  sick,  and  sharing  the 
food  of  to-day  with  the  orphan,  and  him  who  has  no  help 
but  in  them.  If  the  philosopher  goes  into  such  retreats  with 
his  lantern,  there  may  he  best  find  the  generous  and  the 
brave.     If,  instead  of  the  alleys  of  a  city,  they  live  under 
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the  open  dijr,  they  (u«  yet  lighter  under  their  poverty. 
'  There,  however  blank  the  future  may  lie  befote  them,  they 
have  to-day  Uie  living  reality  Qf  lawns  and  woodi,  and  flooks 
in  "  the  green  pasture  and  betide  the  Btill  waters,"  whioh 
silently  remind  them  of  the  Shepherd,  under  whom  they  shall 
not  want  any  real  good  thing.  The  quiet  of  the  shady  lane 
ii  theira,  ana  the  beauty  of  the  bloBBoming  thorn  above  the 
pool.  Delight  steals  through  them  with  the  scent  of  the 
violet,  or  the  new  mown  hay.  If  they  have  hushed  the  voioea 
of  complaint  and  fear  within  them,  there  is  the  music  of  the 
merry  lor^  for  them,  or  of  the  leaping  waterlkll,  or  of  a  whole 
orchestra  of  harps,  when  the  breexe  sweeps  through  a  grove 
of  pines.  While  it  is  not  for  fortune  to  "  rob  then)  of  free 
nature's  grace,"  and  while  she  leaves  them  life  and  strength 
of  limb  and  seal,  the  certainty  of  a  future,  though  they  cannot 
■ee  what,  aad  the  assurance  of  progression,  though  they  cannot 
see  how, — is  poverty  worth,  for  themselves,  more  than  a 
passing  doubt  ?  Can  tt  ever  be  worth  the  torment  of  fear, 
the  bondage  of  sobaeryieace  ? — the  compromise  of  free 
thought, — the  sacrifice  of  free  speech, — the  bending  of  the 
erect  bead,  the  veiling  of  the  open  brow,  the  repression  of 
the  salient  soul  ?  If,  instead  of  this,  poverty  should  act  as 
the  liberator  of  the  spirit,  awakening  it  to  trust  in  God  and 
■ympatliy  for  man,  and  placing  it  aloit,  fresh  and  free,  like 
morning  on  the  hill-top,  to  survey  the  expanse  of  life,  and 
recognise  its  realities  from  beneath  its  mists,  it  should  be 
greeted  with  that  holy  joy  before  which  all  sorrow  and  sigh- 
ing flee  away. 

Their  poverty,  whioh  had  never  afflicted  them  very 
grievously,  was  almost  lost  sight  of  by  the  oorner-house 
family,  when  Hester's  infant  was  born.  They  were  all  happy 
and  satisfied  then,  though  there  were  people  in  Deerbrook 
who  found  fault  with  their  arrangements,  and  ware  eitreniely 
scandalised  when  it  was  fonnd  that  no  nurse  had  arrived  from 
Blickley,  and  that  Morris  took  the  charge  of  her  mistreaa  upon 
herself,  The  Greys  prononunoed  by  their  own  fireside  that  Jt 
yras  %  strange  fancy — carrying  an  affection  for  an  old  servant 
to  a  rather  romantic  extreme — that  it  was  a  treah  inatasoe  of 
the  '*  eatbusiasm  "  which  adversity  had  not  yet  moderated  in 
their  cousins,  as-  might  have  been  wished.  Out-of-doon, 
howevar,  Sophia  vaunted  the  attaohnient  of  Morris  to  her 
yaung  mistress — an  attachment  so  strong,  as  that  she  would 
have  been  really  hut  if  any  one  else  had  been  silowed  t«  sit 
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Up  vith  Hester  ;  sad  indeed  no  one  cotild  have  filled  her  place 
lu^f  so  much  to  tbe  ntiafaction  of  the  lUmily — Morris  had 
had  BO  much  experience,  Euid  was  aa  fond  of  her  charge  as  a 
mother  could  be.  No  one  knew  what  a  treasnre  her  cousins 
had  in  Morris.  All  of  which  was  true  in  its  s^arat^ 
particulars,  though  altogether  did  not  constitute  the  reason 
■why  Heater  had  no  nurBe  from  BlicHey. 

They  were  happy  and  satisfied.  Yes,  even  Margaret.  This 
infant  opened  up  a  spring  of  conaolatioa  in  her  heart,  which 
«be  could  not  hare  heliered  existed  there.  On  this  child  she 
Ooold  pour  out  some  of  her  repressed  affections,  and  on  him 
did  wi^  rest  her  baffled  hopes.  He  beguiled  her  into  tha 
future,  from  which  she  had  hitherto  recoiled.  That  faelpleso, 
uDDonscious  little  creature,  cradled  on  her  arm,  and  knowing 
nothing  of  its  resting  place,  was  more  powerfhl  than  sister, 
brother,  or  friend — than  self-interest,  philosophy,  or  religion, 
in  luring  her  imaginadon  onward  into  future  years  of  honour 
and  peace.  Holy  and  sweet  was  the  calm  of  her  mind,  an, 
forgetting  herself  and  her  griefs,  she  watched  the  first  effiirts 
of  this  infant  to  acquaint  himself  with  his  own  powers,  and 
Vi&  the  world  about  him  ;  when  she  smiled  at  the  ungainly 
stretching  of  the  little  limbs,  and  the  unpractised  movemenl 
of  his  eyes  seeking  the  light.  Holy  and  sweet  were  the  tears 
which  swelled  into  her  eyes  when  she  sawhim  at  his  mother's 
breast,  and  could  not  but  gaze  at  the  freeh  and  divine  beauty 
now  muitling  on  that  mother's  face,  amidst  the  joy  of  this 
Dew  relation.  It  was  a  delicious  moment  wheu  Hope  came  in, 
llie  first  day  that  Hester  sat  by  the  fireside,  when  he  strqiped 
Aort  tot  a  brief  instant,  as  if  arrested  by  the  beauty  of  what 
he  MW ;  and  then  glanced  towards  Mu^aret  for  sympathy. 
It  «BS  a  delidous  moment  to  her— the  moment  of  that  AUI, 
6m,  tmembarrsssed  gknce,  which  she  had  scarcely  met  since 
4h«  first  days  of  their  acquaintance. 

ft  was  a  pleasure  to  them  all  to  see  Hester  well  provided 
with  luxuries.  Maria  knowing  that  her  sui^;eon  would  not 
accept  money  from  her,  took  this  opportunity  of  tending  in 
wine.  Oh,  tbe  pleasure  of  finding  the  neglected  corkscrew, 
and  making  Morris  take  a  glass  with  them  1  The  Greys 
brought  game,  and  Hester's  little  table  was  well  served  every 
day.  With  what  seal  did  Margaret  apply  herself,  under 
Morris's  teaching,  to  cook  Hester's  choice  little  dinners  I  Yes 
to  cook  them.  Margaret  was  learning  all  Morris's  arte  from 
her;  for, of twotroublei which somewhatdtsturbedthiitesRoa 
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of  comfort,  one  was  tliat  it  appeared  too  certain  that  Kf  orris 
Tuust  go,  as  Susan  and  Charles  had  gone  before  her.  No  one 
had  expresslydeclared  this;  it  was  left  undiscussed,  apparently 
by  common  consent,  till  it  should  be  ascertained  that  baby 
was  healthy  and  Hester  getting  strong  ;  but  the  thought  was 
in  the  minds  of  them  all,  and  their  plans  involved  preparation 
for  this, 

"nie  other  trouble  waa,  that  with  peace  and  comfort,  some 
slight,  very  slights  symptoms  recurred  of  Hester's  propensity 
to  self-torment.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  The  wonder  waa, 
that  for  weeks  and  nionttiB  she  had  been  relieved  from  her  old 
enemy  to  tbe  extent  she  had  been.  The  reverence  with  which 
her  husband  and  sister  regarded  the  temper  in  which  she  had 
borne  unbounded  provocation  and  most  unmerited  adversilf, 
sometimes  beguiled  them  into  a  hope  that  her  troubles  from 
within  were  over  for  ever  ;  but  a  little  reflection,  and  some 
slight  experience,  taught  them  that  this  was  unreasonable. 
They  remembered  that  the  infirmity  of  a  life-time  was  not  to 
be  wholly  cured  in  half-a-year  ;  and  that  they  must  expect 
some  recurrence  of  her  old  malady  at  times  when  there  was 
no  immediate  appeal  to  her  magnanimity,  and  no  present 
cause  for  anxiety  for  those  in  whom  she  forgot  hersei£ 

The  first  time  that  Hester  was  in  the  drawing-room  for  the 
whole  day,  Morris  was  laying  the  cloth  for  dinner,  and  Mar- 
garet was  walking  up  and  down  the  room  with  the  baby  on 
her  arm,  when  Hope  came  in.  Hester  foi^t  everybody  uid 
everything  else  when  her  husband  appeared — a  fact  which 
Morris's  benevolence  was  never  weary  of  noting  and  com- 
menting upon  to  itself.  She  often  wondered  if  ever  lady  loved 
her  husband  as  her  yonng  mistress  did ;  and  sb£  smiled  to 
herself  to  see  the  welcome  that  beamed  upon  Hester's  whole 
fece  when  Hope  came  to  take  his  seat  beside  her  on  the  bo&. 
This  was  in  her  mind  to-day,  when  her  master  presently  said, 

"  Where  is  my  hoy  ?  I  have  not  seen  him  for  hours.  Why 
do  you  put  him  out  of  his  father's  way?  Oh,  Margaret  has 
him  I  Come,  Mai^aret,  yield  him  up.  You  can  have  him 
all  the  hours  that  1  am  away.  You  do  not  grudge  him  to  me, 
do  you?" 

"  My  master  won't  have  to  complain,  as  many  gentlemen 
do,"  said  Morris,  "  or  as  many  gentlemen  feel,  if  they  don't 
complain,  that  he  is  neglected  for  the  sake  of  his  baby. 

"  If  you  enjoy  your  dinner  to-day,  love,"  said  Hester,  "  you 
must  not  give  me  tiie  credit  of  it.    You  fmd  I  sm  to  sit  down 
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to  oax  pheasant  together,  thej  tell  me.  Margaret  and  Morris ' 
will  hare  it  that  they  have  both  dined." 

"  There  is  little  in  getting  a  coniibrtable  dinner  ready," 
eaid  Morris,  "  whether  it  is  the  lady  herself,  or  another,  that 
looks  to  a  trifle  like  that.  It  ia  the  seeing  his  wife  so  full  of 
care  and  thought  about  her  baby  as  to  have  none  to  spare  for 
him,  that  frets  many  an  one  who  does  not  like  to  say  anything 
about  it.  Fathers  caimot  be  so  taken  with  arery  young  baby 
as  tiie  mothers  are,  and  it  ia  mortifying  to  feel  tbemselves 
neglected  ibr  a  new-comer.  I  have  often  seen  that,  my  desaa  ; 
but  I  shall  never  see  it  here,  I  flnd." 

"  I  do  not  know  how  you  should,  Morris,"  eaid  Hester,  in 
something  of  the  old  tone,wluch  made  her  sister's  heart  thiob 
ahnost  before  it  reached  her  ear.  "  Margaret  will  save  me 
from  any  such  danger.  Margaret  takes  care  that  nobody  shidl 
be  engrossed  with  the  baby  but  herself.  She  has  not  a  thought 
to  spare  for  any  of  us  while  she  has  baby  in  her  arms.  The 
little  fellow  has  cut  us  all  out." 

Margaret  quickly  transierred  the  iniant  to  her  brother's 
arm,  and  left  the  room.  She  thought  it  best ;  lor  her  heart 
was  very  full,  and  she  could  not  speak.  She  restrained  her 
tears,  and  went  into  the  kitchen  to  busy  Lerself  about  the 
dinner  she  had  cooked. 

"  'Tis  aflne  pheasant,  indeed,  Miss  Mai^;aret,  my  dear,  and 
beautifdlly  roasted,  I  am  sure  :  and  I  hope  you  will  go  up  and 
see  them  enjoy  it.  I  am  sosorry,  my  dear,  for  what  I  said  just 
now.  I  merely  spoke  what  came  up  in  my  mind  when  I  felt 
pleased,  and  never  thought  of  its  bringing  on  any  remark. 
Nor  was  anything  intended,  I  am  sure,  tiiat  should  make  you 
look  so  sad :  so  do  you  go  up,  and  take  the  baby  ag^,  when 
they  sit  down  to  dinner,  as  if  nothing  had  been  siud.  Do,  my 
dear,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so.  I  will  follow  you  with  the 
dinner  in  a  minut«." 

"  I  wonder  how  it  is,  ray  love,"  said  Hope,  in  a  voice  which 
spoke  all  the  tenderness  of  his  heart ;  "  I  wonder  how  it  is 
that  you  can  endure  wrong  so  nobly,  and  that  you  cannot 
bear  the  natural  course  of  events.  Tdl  me  how  it  is,  Hester, 
that  you  have  sustained  magnanimously  all  the  injuries  and 
misfortunes  of  many  months,  and  that  you  now  quarrel  with 
Margaret's  affection  for  our  child," 

"  Ah  I  why,  indeed,  Edward  ?"  she  replied,  humbly.  "  Why, 
but  that  I  am  unworthy  thid  such  an  one  as  Mai^aret  should 
love  me  and  my  child,"  i,         f,oii>jk' 
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*'  EttoDgli,  enough.  I  only  want  to  show  yon  how  I  regard 
the  case  abont  this  new  love  of  Margaret's.  Do  yoa  not  sea 
how  muob  happter  she  has  been  since  this  little  fellow  waa 
bom?" 

"  Oh,  yci," 

"  One  may  now  fancy  that  she  may  be  gay  again.  Let  ns 
remember  what  an  oppressed  heart  she  had,  and  what  it  must 
be  to  her  to  have  a  new  object,  so  innocent  and  nnconscioaa 
as  this  «hild,  to  lavish  h^  affection  npon.  Do  not  let  ns 
gmdge  her  the  consolation,  or  poison  the  pleasnre  of  this 
fresh  interest." 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is  done,"  cried  Hester,  in  great  distress. 
"  I  was  wicked — ^I  was  more  cniel  than  any  of  o«r  enemies, 
wben  I  said  what  I  did.  I  may  well  bear  with  them ;  for, 
Ood  knows,  I  am  at  times  no  better  than  they.  I  hare  robbed 
jay  Margaret  of  her  only  comfort — spoiled  her  only  pleasore." 

"  No,  no.    Here  she  comes.    Look  at  her," 

Margaret's  face  was  indeed  serene,  and  she  made  aa  light  of 
the  matter  as  she  could,  when  Hester  implored  that  she  wonld 
pardon  her  hasty  and  cruel  words,  and  that  she  would  show 
her  forgiveness  by  cimtioaing  to  cherish  the  child.  He  mnst 
not  begin  to  suffer  already  for  his  mother's  faults,  Hester  said. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  of  Margaret's  forgiveness,  nor  of  her 
forgetfulness  of  what  had  been  said,  as  far  as  fbr^fiihiess 
was  posaiUe.  But  the  worst  of  such  sayings  is,  that  they  cany 
in  them  that  which  prevents  their  being  evet  quite  forgotten. 
Heater  had  effectually  established  a  constraint  in  her  sister's 
intereoune  wi^  the  baby,  and  imposed  upon  Margaret  the 
incessant  care  of  scrupulously  adjustii^  the  clafins  of  the 
mother  and  the  child.  The  evils  arising  from  ihnlty  tRmpw 
,  may  be  borne,  mar  be  concealed,  but  can  never  be  fiiUy 
repaired.  Happy  they  whose  part  it  is  to  endure  and  to  con- 
c^,  rather  than  to  inflict,  and  to  strive  usetesely  to  repair! 

Margaret's  part  was  the  easiest  of  the  three,  as  tiiey  aat  at 
the  table — 4he  with  the  baby  in  her  arms,  and  all  freeing 
that  the  time  was  come  for  an  explanation  with  Morris — for 
depending  on  themselves  for  almost  alt  the  work  of  the  house. 

"  Come,  Morris,"  said  Hester,  when  the  eloUi  was  renaoved ; 
"  you  mnst  spare  ns  half-an-hour.  We  want  to  oooanlt  wilh 
you.     Come  and  sit  down." 

Mortis  came,  wit2)  a  foreboding  heart. 

"  It  will  be  no  news  to  you,"  said  Hope,  "  that  We  an  veiy 
poor.     Ton  know  nearly  as  much  of  our  afflutv  as  *ira  do  our. 
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salves,  ai  it  u  right  tbat  you  should.  We  hftve  not  wiihed  to 
tnitke  any  iurtbsr  change  in  our  domestic  plane  till  this  littls 
fellow  was  born.  But  now  that  he  i»  begiuning  to  make  hx* 
way  in  the  world]  and  that  his  mother  is  well  and  strong,  we 
feel  that  we  must  consider  of  some  further  effort  to  spend  stUl 
kss  than  we  do  now-" 

"  There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  may  be  done,  we  think, 
Morris,"  said  Hester,  "  We  may  either  keep  the  comfort  of 
having  yon  with  us,  and  pinch  ourselves  more  as  to  dress  and 
the  table  — — " 

"  Oh  1  ma'am,  I  hope  you  will  not  carry  that  any  ftirther." 

"  Well,  if  we  do  not  carry  that  any  fiirtber,  the  only  thing 
to  be  done,  I  fear,  is  to  part  with  you." 

"  1b  there  no  other  way,  I  wonder,"  said  Morria,  as  if  think- 
ing aloud,  "  If  it  must  be  one  of  these  ways,  it  certainly 
seems  to  n>e  to  be  better  for  ladies  to  work  htud  widt  good 
foodi  than  to  have  a  servant,  and  stmt  themselves  in  health 
and  (trei^th.  But  who  would  have  thought  of  my  young 
ladles  coming  to  this  7" 

"It  is  a  situation  in  which  hundreds  wad  thousands  ate 
placed,  Morris ;  and  why  not  we,  as  well  as  they  ?  " 

*'  May  be  so,  ma'am  :  hut  it  grieves  one,  too." 

"  Do  not  grieve.  I  believe  we  all  think  that  this  parting 
with  you  is  the  first  real  grief  that  our  change  of  fortune  has 
caused  us.  Somehow  or  other,  we  have  been  exceedingly 
comfortable  in  our  poverty.  If  that  had  been  all,  we  should 
have  had  a  very  happy  year  of  it." 

"  One  would  desire  to  say  nothing  against  what  is  God's 
will,  ma'oin  i  but  one  may  be  allowed,  perhaps,  to  hope  that 
better  times  will  come." 

"  I  do  hope  il,  and  believe  it,"  said  her  master. 

"  And  if  better  times  come,  Morris,  you  will  retam  to  us. 
Will  you  not?" 

"  My  dear,  you  know  nothing  would  make  me  leave  you 
now  (as  you  say  I  am  a  comfort  to  you)  if  I  had  any  right  to 
say  I  would  stay,  I  oould  live  upon  as  little  as  anybody,  and 
could  do  almost  without  any  wages.  But  there  is  my  poor 
Gister,  you  know,  ladies.  She  depends  upon  me  for  everything, 
now  that  she  cannot  work  herself:  and  I  must  earn  money 
for  her." 

"  We  are  quite  aware  of  that,"  said  Margaret.  "  It  is  ibr 
your  sake  and  hers,  qiuhi  oa  much  a»  for  our  own,  diat  we  think 
we  must  part."  i'.      .Congk' 
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"  We  wiah  to  know  what  you  would  like  to  do,"  eaid  Hester. 
"  Shall  we  try  to  find  a  situation  for  you  near  us,  or  would 
yoa  be  happier  to  go  down  among  your  old  friends?" 

"  I  had  better  go  where  I  am  sure  of  emplojrment,  ma'am. 
Better  go  down  to  Birmingham  at  oace.  I  should  never  have 
lefli  it  but  for  my  young  ladies'  sakea.  But  I  should  be  right 
glad,  my  dears,  to  leave  it  again  ior  you,  if  you  can  at  any 
time  write  to  say  you  wiah  for  me  back.  There  is  another 
way  I  have  thought  of  sometimes  ;  but,  of  course,  you  cannot 
have  overlooked  anything  tliat  could  oocnr  to  me.  If  you 
would  all  go  to  Birmingham,  you  have  so  many  friends  there, 
and  my  master  would  be  valued  as  he  ought  to  be  ;  which 
there  is  no  sign  of  hia  being  in  this  place.  I  do  not  like  this 
place,  my  dears.     It  is  not  good  enough  for  you." 

"We  think  any  place  good  enough  for  os  where  there  are 
men  and  women  living,"  said  Hope,  kindly  but  gravely, 
"  Others  have  thonght  as  you  do,  Morris,  and  have  offered  ng 
temptations  to  go  away  ;  but  we  do  not  think  it  right.  If  we 
go,  we  shall  leave  behind  us  a'bad  character,  which  we  do  not 
deserve.  If  we  stay,  I  have  very  Uttle  doubt  of  recovering  my 
professional  character,  and  winning  over  our  neighbours  to 
think  better  of  us,  and  be  kind  to  ua  again.  We  mean  to  tiy 
for  it,  if  I  should  have  to  hire  myself  out  as  a  porter  in  Mr. 
Grey's  yards." 

"  Pray,  don't  say  that,  sir.  But,  indeed,  I  believe  you  are  so 
far  right  as  that  the  good  always  conquers  at  last." 

"  Just  so,  Morris  :  that  is  what  we  trust.  And  for  the  sake 
.  of  this  little  fellow,  if  for  nothing  else,  we  must  stand  by  our 
good  name.  Who  knows  but  that  I  may  leave  him  a  fine 
flourishing  practice  in  this  very  place,  when  I  retire  or 
die  ? — always  supposing  he  means  to  follow  his  father's  pro- 
fession." 

"  Sir,  that  is  looking  forward  very  far." 

"  So  it  is,  Morris.  But  however  people  may  disapprove  of 
looking  forward  too  far,  it  is  difficult  to  help  it  when  they 
become  parents.  Tour  mistress  could  tell  you,  if  ahe  would 
own  the  truth,  that  she  sees  her  son's  manly  beauty  already 
under  that  little  wiy  mouth,  and  that  odd  button  of  a  nose. 
Why  may  not  I  just  as  well  fancy  him  a  young  surgeoD  ?" 

"Morris  would  say,  as  she  once  said  to  me,"  observed 
Margaret,  "  '  Remember  death,  my  dear ;  remember  death.' " 

"  We  will  remember  it,"  said  Morris,  "  but  we  mast  k- 
member  at  the  same  time  God's  mercy  in  giving  life.     He 
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who  gave  life  can  preserve  it ;  and  tMs  shall  be  my  truat  for 
you  all,  my  dears,  when  I  am  far  away  from  you.  There  is 
a  kuockl  I  must  go.  Ohl  Uiss  Margaret,  who  will  there  be 
to  go  to  the  door  when  I  am  gone,  but  you?" 

Mr.  Jones  had  knocked  at  the  door,  and  left  a  letter.  These 
were  its  contents: — ■ 

"  Sir, — I  hope  you  will  excuse  the  liberty  I  take  in  applyii^ 
to  you  for  my  own  satisfaction.  My  wil^  and  I  have  perceived 
with  much  concern  that  we  have  lost  much  of  your  custom  of 
late.  We  mind  little  the  mere  falling  off  of  custom  in  any 
quarter,  in  comparison  with  failing  to  ^ve  satb&ction.  We 
have  always  tried,  I  am  sure,  to  give  satisfaction  in  our 
dealings  with  your  family,  sir ;  and  if  there  has  been  any 
ofience,  I  can  assure  you  it  is  unintentional,  and  shall  feel 
obliged  by  knowing  what  it  is.  We  cannot  conceive,  sir, 
where  you  get  your  meat,  if  not  from  ua ;  and  if  you  have  the 
trouble  of  buying  it  from  a  distance,  I  can  only  say  we  should 
be  happy  to  save  you  the  trouble,  if  we 'knew  how  to  serve 
you  to  your  liking  ;  for,  air,  we  have  a  great  respect  for  you 
and  yours. 

"  Your  obedient  servaata, 

"John  Jones, 
"  Makt  Jones." 

"  The  kind  souls !"  cried  Heater.  "  What  must  we  say  to 
them?" 

"  We  must  set  their  minds  at  ease  about  our  good-will  td 
them.  How  that  little  fellow  stares  about  him,  like  a  child  of 
double  his  age  I  I  do  believe  I  could  make  him  look  wise  at 
my  watch  already.  Yes,  we  must  set  the  Joneses  at  ease,  at 
till  events." 

"  But  how  ?  We  must  not  tell  them  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  buy  of  them  as  we  did." 

"  No ;  that  would  be  b^ging.  We  must  trust  to  their 
delicacy  not  to  press  too  closely  for  a  reason,  when  once 
assured  that  we  respect  them  as  highly  as  they  possibly  can 

"  You  may  trust  them,"  said  Margaret,  "  I  am  convinced. 
They  will  look  in  your  face,  and  be  satisfied  without  fiirther 
question ;  and  my  advice,  therefore,  is,  that  you  do  not  write, 
but  go." 

"  I  will ;  and  now.     They  shall  not  suffer  a  moment's  pain 
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tliftt  I  can  BBve  them.  Good  night,  my  hay  I  What  I  yoa 
liave  not  learned  to  Yiu  yet.  WeU,  among  uh  all,  you  will 
Booakoow  how,  if  t«(tolung  will  do  it.  What  a  apirit  he  haal 
I  fancy  he  will  turn  out  like  Fnnk." 


AuiosT  at  soon  aa  Hope  had  left  the  house,  Sydiw  Grey 
arrived,  looking  full  of  importanoe.  He  took  care  to  shut  the 
iluoT  before  he  would  tell  hl^  errand.  His  mother  had  been 
obliged  to  tnut  him  for  want  of  another  messenger  ;  and  he 
delivered  his  metaage  with  a  little  of  the  parade  of  myateiy 
he  had  derived  firom  her.  Mr,  Grey's  family  had  become 
uneasy  about  his  returning  from  the  markets  in  the  evening, 
einoe  robberies  had  become  lo  frequent  as  they  now  were,  and 
the  days  so  short ;  and  had  at  length  persuaded  him  to  slec^ 
at  the  more  distant  market-towns  he  had  to  visit,  and  return 
the  next  morning.  From  Blickley  he  could  get  home  before 
the  evening  closed  in;  but  on  two  days  in  the  week  he  was  to 
i«main  out  all  night.  When  he  had  agreed  to  this,  his  family 
had  applauded  him  and  felt  satisfied:  but  as  the  evening  drew 
on,  on  occasion  of  this  his  first  absence,  Mrs.  Grey  and  Sophia 
had  grown  nervous  on  their  own  account  They  recalled  story 
after  story,  which  they  had  lately  heard,  of  robberies  at  several 
soUtary  houses  in  the  country  round;  and,  though  their  house 
was  not  solitary,  they  could  not  reconcile  themselves  to  going 
to  rest  without  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  there  was,  aa 
usual,  a  strong  man  on  their  premises.  If  they  had  been 
aware  how  many  strong  men  there  were  sometimes  on  their 
premises  at  night,  they  would  not  have  been  sadafied  with 
having  one  within  their  walla.  Not  having  been  informed, 
however,  how  cleverly  their  dogs  were  silenced,  how  much 
poached  game  was  divided  under  the  shelter  of  their  stacks  of 
deals,  and  what  dextrous  abstractions  were  at  such  times  made 
from  the  store  of  com  in  their  granaries,  and  coal  in  their 
lighters,  they  proposed  nothing  further  than  to  beg  the  &voui 
of  Mr.  Hope  that  he  would  take  a  bed  in  their  house  for  this 
one  night.  They  dared  not  engage  any  of  the  men  from  the 
yards  to  defend  diem  ;  they  had  not  Mr.  Grey's  leave,  and  he 
might  sot  be  pleased  if  they  showed  any  fear  to  their  own 
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Berrants :  but  it  would  be  the  greatest  combrt  if  Mr.  Hope 
would  come,  aa  if  to  lupper,  aod  stay  the  night.  The  spare 
room  waa  ready ;  and  Mrs.  Grej  hoped  he  woald  not  object 
to  le&viiig  his  family  just  for  onoe.  Mr.  Grey  intended  to  do 
the  same  thing  twice  a  week,  till  the  days  should  leagUien, 
aad  the  roads  become  safer. 

Though  Sydney  made  the  most  of  his  message,  he  declared 
himself  not  ^oroaghly  pleased  with  it. 

"  They  might  have  trusted  me  to  take  oare  of  them,"  said 
he.     "  If  they  had  just  let  me  have  my  lather's  pistols  — '—." 

"  Come,  come,  Sydney,  do  not  talk  of  pistols,"  said  Hester, 
who  did  not  relish  any  part  of  the  afiiur. 

"  He  would  not  talk  of  them  if  he  thought  they  were  likely 
to  be  wanted,"  observed  Margaret. 

"  Likely!  when  were  they  ever  more  likely  to  be  Wmled,  I 
should  like  to  knowl  Did  you  hear  what  happened  at  tiie 
Russell  Taylors'  last  night?" 

"  No ;  and  we  do  not  wish  to  hear.  Do  not  tell  us  any 
horrible  stories,  unless  you  mean  my  huabtuid  to  stay  at  home 
to-night." 

-  "  Oh,  you  must  just  hear  this,  beoause  it  ended  well ;  that 
is,  nobody  was  killed.  Mr.  Walcot  told  Sophia  all  about  it 
this  morning ;  and  it  was  partly  that  which  made  bet  so 
anxious  to  hare  some  one  sleep  in  the  house  to-night." 

"  Well,  then,  do  not  tell  us,  or  you  will  make  us  anxious 
far  the  same  thing." 

"  What  would  your  mother  say  if  you  were  to  carry  home 
word  that  Mr.  Hope  could  not  come — that  his  family  dare  not 
part  widi  him?" 

"  Oh,  then  she  must  let  me  hare  tny  father's  pistols,  and 
watch  for  the  fellows.  If  they  came  about  our  windows  as 
they  did  about  the  Russell  Taylors',  how  I  would  let  fly 
among  tbemi  They  came  rapping  at  t^e  shutters,  at  two  this 
morning ;  and  when  Mr.  Taylor  looked  out  from  his  bedroom 
above,  they  said  they  would  not  trouble  themselres  to  get  in, 
if  he  would  throw  out  his  money  !" 

"And  did  he?" 

"  Yes.  They  nused  a  hat  upon  a  pole,  and  he  put  in  four 
or  five  pounds — all  he  had  in  the  house,  be  told  them.  So 
they  went  away  ;  but  none  of  the  fomily  thought  of  going  to 
bed  again." 

"  I  dare  say  not.  And  what  sort  of  thieves  are  these  stip* 
posed  to  be  ?    They  set  about  their  business  very  oddly." 
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"  Not  lite  London  theivea,"  said  Sydney,  consequentially,  as 
if  he  knew  all  about  London  thieves.  "They  are  the  di8- 
tresaed  country  people,  no  doubt — such  as  would  no  mon; 
thinlc  of  standing  a  second  shot  from  my  pistol,  tfaaa  of 
keeping  the  straits  of  Thermopylfe.  Look  here,"  he  con- 
tinued, showing  the  end  of  a  pistol,  which  peeped  from  a 
pocket  inside  his  coat ;  "  here 's  a  thing  that  will  put  such 
gentry  into  a  fine  taking." 

"  Pray,  is  that  pistol  loaded  ?  "  inquired  Hester,  pressing  her 
in&nt  to  her. 

"  To  be  sure.  What  is  the  use  of  a  pistol  if  it  is  not 
loaded?  It  might  as  well  be  in  the  shop  as  in  my  pocket, 
then.  Look  at  her,  cousin  Margaret  I  If  she  is  not  in  as 
great  a  fright  as  the  cowardly  thieves  1  Why,  cousin  Hester, 
don't  you  see,  if  this  pistol  went  off,  it  would  not  shoot  yon  or 
the  baby.     It  would  go  stiaight  through  me." 

"  That  is  a  great  comfort.  But  I  had  rather  you  would  go 
away,  yon  and  your  pistol.  Pray,  does  your  mother  know 
that  you  carry  one?" 

"  No.  Mind  you  don't  tell  her.  I  trust  you  not  to  t«ll  her. 
Bemember,  I  would  not  have  told  you  if  I  had  not  felt  sure  of 

"  You  had  better  not  have  felt  sure  of  us.  However,  we 
will  not  tell  your  mother;  but  my  husband  will  tell  Mr.  Grey 
to-morrow,  when  he  comes  home.  If  he  chooses  that  you 
should  carry  loaded  pistols  about,  there  will  be  no  harm 
done." 

"  I  have  a  great  mind  to  say  I  will  shoot  you  if  you  teU," 
cried  Sydney,  presenting  the  pistol  with  a  grand  air.  But  he 
saw  that  be  made  his  cousins  really  uneasy,  and  he  laid  it 
down  on  the  table,  offering  to  leave  it  with  them  for  the  night, 
if  they  thought  it  would  make  them  feel  any  safer.  There 
were  plenty  more  at  Imme.  I 

"  Thank  yon,"  said  Margaret,  "  but  I  believe  we  are  more 
afraid  of  loaded  pistols  than  of  thiev^.  The  sooner  you  take 
it  away  the  better,  Tou  can  go  now,  presently,  for  here 
comes  my  brother." 

Sydney  quickly  pocketed  his  pistol.  Hope  agreed  to  go, 
and  promised  to  he  at  Mr.  Grey's  t«  supper  by  nine  o'clock. 

Margaret  was  incessantly  thinking  of  Maria  in  these  long 
evenings,  when  alarms  of  one  kind  or  another  were  all  abroad. 
She  now  thought  she  would  go  with  Sydney,  and  spend  an 
hour  or  two  with  Maria,  returning  by  the  time  her  brother 
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Xvomld  be  going  to  the  Greya'.  Maria's  landlord  would  see 
her  home,  no  doubt. 

Sbe  found  her  friend  busy  with  book  and  needle,  and  as 
well  in  health  as  usual,  but  obviously  somewhat  moved  by 
the  dism^  stories  which  had  travelled  from  mouth  to  mouth 
through  Deerbrook  during  the  day.  It  seemed  hardly  right 
that  any  person  in  delicate  health  should  be  lonely  at  such  a 
time ;  and  it  occurred  to  Margaret  that  her  fiiend  might  like 
to  go  home  with  her,  and  occupy  the  bed  which  was  this 
night  to  spare.  Maria  thankAilly  accepted  the  ofier,  and  let 
Margaret  put  up  her  little  bundle  for  her.  The  iarrier 
escorted  them  to  the  steps  of  the  comer-house,  and  then  left 
them. 

The  door  was  half-open,  as  Morris  wss  talking  with  some 
one  oa  the  mat  ia  the  hail.  An  extremely  tall  woman,  with 
a  crying  baby  in  her  arms,  made  way  for  the  ladies,  not 
by  going  out  of  the  house,  but  by  stepping  further  into  the 
hall. 

"  Morris,  had  you  not  better  shut  the  door?"  said  Margaret; 
"  the  wind  blows  in  so,  it  is  enough  to  chill  the  whole  house." 

But  Morris  held  the  door  open,  rather  wider  than  before. 

"  So  the  gentleman  is  not  at  home,"  said  the  tall  woman, 
gruffly.  "If  1  come  again  in  aa  hour  with  my  poor  baby, 
■will  he  be  at  home  then  ?" 

"  Ib  my  brother  gone,  Moms?" 

"  Yes,  Miss  ;  three  minutes  ago." 

"  Then  he  will  not  be  back  in  an  hour.  We  do  not  expect 
him ■" 

"  This  good  woman  had  better  go  to  Mr.  Walcot,  ma'am,  as 
I  have  berai  telling  her.     There's  no  doubt  he  is  at  home." 

"  -I  could  wait  here  till  the  gentleman  comes  home,"  stud 
the  tftll  woBRn ;  "  and  so  get  the  first  advice  for  my  poor 
baby-     Tb  very  ill,  ma'am." 

"  Better^  to  Mr,  Walcot,"  persisted  Morris. 

"  Ortoflty  brother  at  Mr.  C&ey's,"  said  Margaret,  onwill- 
ing-  to  loK  de  chance  of  a  new  patient  for  Edward,  and 
thiiA^^  hx  «dvice  better,  for  the  child's  sake,  than  Mr. 
Walc#< 

"  li  ifi'fartfir  Tfntlifit  way  to  go  to  Mr.  Walcot's,"  declared 
Maria,  Tih—c  Mm  Margaret  felt  to  tremble  within  her  own. 

"  I  brieve  you  are  right,"  said  Margaret.  "  Touhad  better 
not  -waeteany  more  time  here,  good  woman.  It  maymakeall 
the  difference  to  your  child."        ......  /  ■       ,1  % 
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"  If  yoa  would  let  me  wait  till  the  gentkman  oomes  Ikome," 
s^d  the  tall  woman. 

"  Impotsible.  It  is  too  lat«  lo-night  for  patients  to  wait. 
Thia  lady's  landlord,  without  tlere,  will  show  you  the  way  to 
Mr.  Waleot's.     Call  him,  Morria." 

Uorria  went  out  upoa  the  etti^,  but  the  tall  woman  pagted 
her^  and  waa  gone.  Moiris  stepped  in  briikly,  and  put  np 
the  chain. 

"  You  were  very  ready  to  Band  a  new  patient  to  Mr.  Walcot, 
Uorria,"  lald  Uargaret,  imiling. 

'*  I  had  a  f^oy  that  it  was  a  sort  of  patient  that  my  master 
would  not  be  the  better  for,"  replied  Morris.  "  I  did  not  like 
the  looks  of  the  person." 

"  Nor  I,"  Bud  Maria. 

The  drawing-room  door  was  heard  to  open,  imd  Horns  put 
her  finger  on  her  lips.  Hester  had  been  alone  □earl]'  ten 
minutes  ;  she  was  growing  nerrous,  and  wanted  to  know  what 
all  this  talking  in  the  hall  waa  about.  Slie  was  told  tliat  ' 
Mr.  Hope  had  been  inquired  for,  about  a  Bick  baby  ;  and  the 
rest  of  the  discourse  went  to  the  aoeount  of  Maria'a  nnexpected 
arrival.  Hester  welcomed  Maria  kindly,  ordered  up  the  cold 
pheasant  and  the  wine,  and  then,  leaving  the  friends  to  enjoy  j 
themselrea  over  the  fire,  retired  to  rest.  Morris  was  desired 
to  go  too,  as  she  still  slept  in  her  mietreas's  room,  aad  ought 
to  keep  early  hours,  since,  in  addition  to  her  labours  of  the 
day,  she  was  at  the  baby's  call  in  the  night.  Murgaret  would 
see  her  friend  to  her  room.  Morria  must  not  remain  up  on 
their  account. 

"  How  comfortable  thia  is  l"  cried  Maria,  in  a  gleednl  tone.  | 
as  she  looked  round  upon  the  crackling  fire,  the  tray,  the  wine, ; 
and  hra  ccanpanion.  "  How  unlocked  toi,  to  pass  s  whole 
GTesing  and  night  without  being  afraid  of  anything  I " 

"  What  an  admission  from  you  t— that  you  are  afraid  of 
something  every  night." 

"  Tkal  is  just  the  plaia  truth.  "Wben  I  used  to  read  abont 
the  horrors  of  livii^  in  a  solitary  house  in  Vie  country,  I 
little  thought  how  much  of  the  same  terror  I  should  feel  i 
from  living  solitary  in  a  house  in  a  village.  You  wonder  | 
what  oould  happ^i  to  me,  I  dare  say  ;  and  perhaps  it  would ' 
not  be  very  easy  to  suppose  any  peril  which  mmld  stand  i 
exauiination. 

"  I  was  going  to  say  that  ycu  and  we  are  paiticul&riy  safe, , 
&om  being  so  poor  that  there  is  no  iodsoemeBt  to  rob  is.  i 
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We  And  you  have  neither  money  nor  jewels,  nor  plate,  tliat 
can  tempt  thieves  ! — for  our  few  forks  and  spoons  are  hardly 
worth  breaking  into  a  house  for." 

"People  who  want  bread,  however,  may  think  it  worth 
while  to  break  in  for  that:  sud  while  our  thieves  are  this  sort 
of  people,  and  not  the  London  gentry  whom  Sydney  it  id  fond 
of  talking  of,  it  may  be  enough  that  gentlemen  and  ladies  live 
in  houses  to  make  the  starving  suppose  that  they  shall  find 
something  valuable  there," 

"  They  would  soon  learn  better  if  they  came  here.  I  doubt 
whether,  when  you  and  I  have  done  our  supper,  they  would 
find  anything  to  eat.  But  how  do  you  show  your  terrors,  I 
should  lik«  to  know  ?     Do  you  scream  ?  " 

"  I  never  screamed  in  my  life,  as  far  as  I  remember. 
Screaming  appears  to  me  the  most  unnatural  of  human  sounds. 
I  never  felt  the  slightest  inclination  to  express  myself  in  that 
manner," 

"Nor  I:  bat  I  never  said  so,  because  I  thought  no  one 
would  believe  me," 

"  No :  tlje  trae  mood  for  these  doleful  winter  nights  is,  to 
sit  trying  to  read,  but  never  able  to  fix  your  attention  for  five 
minutes,  for  some  odd  noise  or  another.  And  yet  it  is  ahnost 
\vorse  tJ3  hear  nothing  but  a,  cinder  falling  on  the  hearth  now 
and  then,  ttartling  you  like  a  pistol'shot.  Then  it  seems  as  if 
somebody  was  opening  the  shutter  ontslde,  and  then  tapping 
at  the  window.  I  have  got  so  Into  the  habit  of  looking  at  the 
Avindow  at  night,  expecting  to  see  a  face  squeezed  fiat  against 
the  pane,  that  I  have  yielded  up  my  credit  to  myself,  and 
actually  have  the  blinds  drawn  down  when  the  outside 
shatters  are  closed." 

"  How  glad  I  am  to  find  you  are  no  braver  than  the  rest  of 
usl" 

"  No ;  do  not  be  glad.  It  is  very  painlU,  night  after  night. 
Every  step  clinks  or  craunohes  in  the  farrier's  yard,  you  know. 
This  ought  to  be  a  eomfbrt :  but  sometimes  I  cannot  clearly 
tell  where  the  sound  comes  from.  More  than  once  lately  I 
have  fancied  it  was  behind  me,  and  have  turned  round  in  a 
greater  htirry  than  you  would  think  I  could  use.  My  rooms 
are  a  good  way  from  the  rest  of  the  house ;  you  remember 
the  length  of  the  passage  between.  I  do  not  like  disturbing 
the  family  in  the  evenings  ;  but  I  have  been  selfish  enough  to 
ring,  once  or  twice  this  week,  without  any  sufficient  reason, 
just  fbr  the  sake  of  a  sight  of  my  landlady," 
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"  A  very  sn£Scient  reasoo.  But  I  had  no  idea  of  all  this 
from  you." 

"  You  have  heard  me  say  some  fine  things  about  the  value 
of  time  to  me — about  the  blessinga  of  my  long  evenings.  For 
all  th*t  (true  as  it  is),  I  have  got  into  the  way  of  going  to  bed 
goon  aAer  ten,  just  because  I  know  every  one  else  in  the  house 
is  in  bed,  and  I  do  not  like  to  be  the  only  person  up." 

"  That  is  the  reason  why  you  are  looking  so  well,  not- 
withstanding all  tiiese  terrors.  But,  Maria,  what  has  become 
of  your  bravery?" 

"  It  is  Just  where  it  was.  I  am  no  more  afraid  than  I  used 
to  be  of  evils  which  may  be  met  with  a  mature  mind :  and 
just  as  much  afraid  as  ever  of  those  which  terrified  my  child- 
hood." 

"  Our  baby  shall  never  be  afraid  of  anything,"  asserted 
Margaret,     "  But  Maria,  something  must  be  done  for  your 

"  That  is  just  what  I  hoped  and  expected  you  would  say, 
and  the  reason  why  I  exposed  myself  to  you." 

"  Why  do  not  the  Greys  offer  you  a  room  there  for  the 
tvinter  ?     That  seems  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  plan." 

"  It  is  not  convenient." 

"  How  should  that  be?" 

"  The  bed  would  have  to  be  uncovered,  you  know  ;  and  the 
mah<^any  wash-stand  might  be  splashed." 

"  They  can  get  a  room  ready  for  a  guest,  to  relieve  their 
own  fears,  but  not  yours.     Can  nothing  be  done  about  it?" 

"  Not  unless  the  Rowlands  should  take  in  Mr.  Walcot, 
because  he  is  afraid  to  live  alone;  in  such  case,  the  Greys 
would  take  me  in  for  the  same  reason.  But  that  will  not  be: 
so,  Margaret,  I  will  ask  you  plainly,  and  you  will  answer  as 
plainly — could  you,  without  too  much  ptun,  trouble,  and 
inconvenience,  spead  an  evening  or  two  a  week  with  me,  just 
till  this  pan^c  is  passed  ?  If  you  could  put  it  in  my  power  to 
be  always  looking  forward  to  an  evening  of  xeli^,  it  would 
break  the  sense  of  solitude,  and  make  all  Uie  difference  to  me. 
I  see  the  selfishness  of  this ;  but  I  really  think  It  is  better  to 
own  mj  weakness  than  to  straggle  uselessly  against  it  any 

"  I  could  do  that — should  like  of  all  things  to  do  it  till  | 

Morris  goes  :  but  that  will  be  so  soon ."  , 

"  Morris  !  where  is  she  going?" 

Margaret  related  this  piece  of  domestic  news,  too  prirate  to  , 
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be  told  to  any  one  eUe  till  the  last  moment.  Maria  forgot 
lier  own  troubles,  or  despisRd  them  as  she  listened,  bo  grieved 
was  ehe  for  her  friends,  including  Morris.  Margaret  was  not 
Tery  sorry  on  Morris's  own  account.  Morris  wanted  reet — an 
easier  place.     Slie  had  had  too  much  upon  her  for  some  time 

"  What  then  will  you  have,  when  she  is  gone?" 

"If  I  have  work  enough  to  drive  all  thought  out  of  my 
head,  I  shall  be  thaukfiil.  Meantime,  I  will  bestow  my  best 
wit  upon  your  case." 

"  I  am  ashamed  of  my  case  already.  While  sitting  in  all 
this  comfort  here,  I  can  hardly  believe  in  my  own  tremors,  of 
no  earlier  date  than  last  night.  Come,  let  us  draw  to  the  fire. 
I  hope  we  shaU  not  end  with  sitting  up  all  night;  but  I  teel  as 
if  I  should  like  it  Tery  much." 

Ma^;aret  stirred  up  a  blaze,  and  put  out  the  candles.  No 
economy  was  now  beneath  her  care.  As  she  took  her  seat 
beside  her  Mend,  she  said, 

"  Maria,  did  you  ever  know  any  place  so  dull  and  dismal 
as  Deerbrook  is  now  ?  Is  it  not  enough  to  make  any  heart  as 
heavy  as  the  fortunes  of  the  place?" 

'*  Even  the  little  that  I  see  of  it,  in  going  to  and  from  the 
Greys,  looks  sad  enough.  You  see  the  outskirts,  which  I 
suppose  are  worse  still." 

"  The  very  air  feeb  too  heavy  to  breathe.  The  cotti^es, 
and  even  the  better  houses,  appear  to  my  eyes  damp  and 
weather-stained  on  the  outside,  and  silent  within.  The  children 
sit  shivering  on  the  thresholds^-do  not  they  ? — instead  of 
shouting  at  their  play  as  they  did.  Every  one  looks  dis- 
contented, and  complains — the  poor  of  want  of  bread,  and 
every  one  else  of  hard  times,  and  all  manner  of  woes,  that  one 
never  hears  of  in  prosperous  seasons.  Mr.  James  says  the 
actions  for  trespass  are  beyond  all  example ;  Mr.  Tucker 
declares  his  dog,  that  died  the  other  day,  was  poisoned ;  and 
I  never  pass  the  Green  but  the  women  are  even  quarrelling 
for  precedence  at  the  pump." 

"  I  have  witnessed  some  of  this,  but  not  all:  aai  neither,  I 
suepect,  have  you,  Margaret,  though  you  think  yon  have. 
'W'e  see  the  affairs  of  the  world  in  shadow,  yon  know,  when 
our  own  hearts  are  sad," 

"  My  heart  is  not  so  sad  as  you  think.  You  do  not  believe 
me :  bnt  that  is  because  you  do  not  beUeve  what  I  am  sure 
of — that  he  is  not  to  blame  for  anything  that  has  happened, — 
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that,  at  leftit,  he  has  only  been  mistaken,— that  there  hag 
been  no  fickletieai,  no  selfishnesB,  in  blm.  I  could  not  Rpeiik 
of  thll,  even  to  you,  Maria,  If  it  were  not  a  duty  to  hitn. 
Ton  must  not  be  left  to  luppose  fh>m  my  alienee  that  he  is 
to  blame,  as  you  think  he  is.  I  su^r  from  no  ernae  of 
injury  from  him.     I  got  over  that,  long  ago," 

Maria  would  not  tay,  Be  sba  bought,  "  You  had  to  get 
over  it,  then?" 

"  It  makei  me  very  unhappy  to  thlak  how  be  is  enffering, 
— how  much  more  he  hae  to  bear  than  I ;  eo  muoh  more  than 
the  Reparation  and  the  blank.  He  cannot  trust  me  as  I 
tniit«d  him ;  and  that  is,  indeed,  to  be  without  eonaolation.*' 

"  Do  men  erer  trust  as  women  do?" 

"  Tes,  Edward  does.  If  he  wete  to  go  to  India  fbr  twenty 
years,  he  would  know,  as  certainly  as  I  should,  that  Heater 
would  be  widowed  in  every  thought  till  his  return.  And  the 
time  will  come  when  Philip  will  know  this  aa  certainly  of 
me.  It  is  but  a  little  while  yet  that  I  have  waited,  Maria  ; 
bnt  it  does  sometimes  seem  a  weary  waiting." 

Maria  took  her  friend's  hand,  in  token  of  the  sympathy  she 
could  not  speak, — so  much  of  hopelesanew  WoS  there  mkigled 
with  it.  . 

"  I  know  yon  and  others  think  that  this  waiting  is  to  go  on 
for  ever." 

"  No,  lore;  not  so." 

"  Or  that  a  certainty  which  is  eren  worse  will  come  some 
day.  But  it  will  be  otherwise.  His  loVe  can  no  more  be 
quenched  or  alienated  by  the  slanders  of  a  wicked  woman, 
than  the  lun  oan  be  put  out  by  an  eclipse,  or  sent  to  enlighten 
another  world,  leaving  us  mourning." 

"  Tou  Judge  by  your  own  smil,  Margaret ;  and  that  shonld 
be  a  faithful  guide.  Yon  judge  hitn  by  your  own  soul, — 
and  how  much  by  this?"  she  added,  willt  m  smile,  fixing 
her  eyes  on  the  turquoise  ring,  which  was  Philip's  pft, 
and  which,  safely  guuded,  was  on  a  finger  of  tha  hand  she 
held. 

Uai^aret  blushed.  She  oould  not  have  donied,  if  closely 
pressed,  that  some  little  tinge  of  the  Eastern  luperstitaon  hsd 
entered  into  this  snored  ring,  and  lay  there,  liko  the  fii«  in 
the  opal.  She  could  not  have  denied,  that,  when  abe  drew  it 
<m  evsry  morning,  she  noted  with  istisfaotkn  dutt  its  Uue 
was  as  clear  and  bright  as  erer. 

"How  is  it  that  this  ring  is  still  hera?"  oalwd  Unia.    "Ij 
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II  pouible  tint  he  lettuna  gifta  of  youn?  Yet,  I  dunk,  if 
he  did  not,  this  ting  would  not  be  os  jqmt  finger." 

"  He  does  keep  whstever  I  gave  him.  Thank  GodI  he 
keeps  them.  This  ia  one  of  my  greatest  comforts :  it  is  the 
only  way  I  have  left  of  speaking  to  him.  But  if  it  were  BOt 
so,  Uiis  ring  would  still  1:^  where  it  is.  I  would  not  gire  it 
up.  I  am  not  altered.  I  am  not  angry  with  him.  His  love 
is  as  precious  to  me  as  it  ever  was,  and  I  will  not  give  up  the 
tokens  of  it.  Why,  Maria^  you  surely  c^mot  suppose  that 
these  things  have  any  other  value  or  use  but  as  g^veo  by 
him  I  You  cannot  suppose  that  I  dread  the  imputation  of 
keeping  them  for  their  own  sakes  I" 

"No:  but " 

"Butwbat?" 

"  Is  any  proof  of  bis  former  regard  of  ralae  now  7  That  is 
the  question.  It  has  only  very  lately  become  a  questitm  with 
me.  I  have  only  lately  learned  to  think  him  in  fault.  I 
excused  him  before     ....     I  excused  him  as  long  as  I 

"  You  will  unlearn  your  present  opinitai  of  him.  Yes ; 
everything  that  was  ever  valuable  irom  him  is  more  precious 
than  ever  now, — now  that  he  is  imder  a  spell,  and  oannot 
speak  his  soul.  If  it  were,  as  you  think,  if  he  loved  me  no 
longer,  they  would  be  stilt  more  precious,  as  a  relic  of  the 
dead.    But  it  is  not  so." 

"  If  faith  can  remove  mountains,  we  may  have  to  rejoice 
for  yoi]  atill,  Mai^aret ;  for  there  can  be  no  mass  of  calumnies 
between  you  and  him  which  yon  have  not  faith  enough  to 
overthrow." 

"  Thank  you  for  that  It  is  the  best  wco^  of  oondbrt  that 
has  (Kflne  to  tne  &c»d  without  for  many  a  day.  Now  there  u 
one  thing  more  in  which  you  caa  perhaps  help  me-  I  have 
heard  nothing  about  him  for  so  long  1  You  see  Mr.  Bowland 
WHsetimes  (I  know  he  feels  a  great  friendship  toz  you) ;  and 
you  meet  the  younger  children.  Do  you  hear  nothing  what- 
ever about  hmV 

"  Nothing :  nor  do  they.  Mr.  Bowland  told  me,  a  fortnight 
ago,  that  Mrs.  Rowland  and  he  are  seriously  uneasy  at  obtain,' 
ing  no  answers  to  thjeir  repeated  letters  to  Mr.  Enderby. 
Mr*.  Itowland  is  more  disturbed,  I  believe,  than  she  chooses 
to  show.  She  must  feel  herself  responsible.  She  has  tried 
various  means  of  accounting  for  his  silence,  all  the  autumn. 
Now  she  gives  that  up,  and  is  sileat  in  her  t\aa.    If  it  wer» 
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not  for  the  imposaibility  of  kariiig  home  at  auch  a  time  as 
this,  Mr.  Borland  would  go  to  London  to  satisfy  himself. 
Margaret,  I  believe  you  are  the  only  person  who  has  smiled 
at  this." 

"  Perhaps  I  am  the  only  one  who  understands  him.  I  had 
rather  know  of  this  silence  than  of  all  the .  letters  he  could 
have  written  to  Mrs.  Bowland.  If  he  had  been  ill,  they  would 
ceitainly  have  heard." 

"  Yes ;  they  eay  so." 

"  Then  that  is  enough.     Let  US  eay  no  more  now." 

"  You  have  said  that  which  has  cheered  me  for  yon, 
Margaret,  though,  as  we  poor  irreli^ous  human  beings  often 
say  to  each  other,  '  I  wish  I  had  your  iitith.'  You  have  given 
me  more  than  I  had,  however.  But  are  we  to  say  no  more 
about  anything  ?  Must  we  leave  this  comfortable  fire,  and  go 
to  sleep?" 

"  Not  unless  you  wish  it.  I  have  mtxce  to  ask,  if  you  are 
not  tired." 

"  Come,  ask  me." 

"  Cannot  you  tell  me  of  some  way  in  which  a  woman  may 
earn  money?" 

"A  woman!  What  rate  of  woman  ?  Do  you  mean  your- 
self ?  That  question  is  easily  answered.  A  woman  from  the 
uneducated  classes  can  get  a  subsistence  by  washing  and 
cooking,  by  milking  cows  and  going  to  service,  and,  in  some 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  by  working  in  a  cotton  mill,  or  burnish- 
ing plate,  as  you  have  no  doubt  seen  for  yourself  at 
Birmingham.  But,  for  an  educated  woman,  a  woman  with 
I  the  powers  which  God  gave  her,  religiously  improved,  with 
a  reason  which  lays  life  open  before  her,  an  understanding 
which  surveys  science  as  ils  appropriate  task,  and  a  conscience 
which  would  make  every  species  of  responsibility  safe, — A>r 
such  a  woman  there  is  in  all  England  no  chance  of  subsistence 
but  by  teaching — that  almost  ineffectual  teaching,  which  can 
never  countervail  the  education  of  circumstances,  and  for 
which  not  one  in  a  thousand  is  fit — or  by  being  a  superior 
Miss  Nares — the  feminine  gender  of  the  tailor  and  the 
hatter." 

"  The  tutor,  the  tailor,  and  the  hatter.     la  this  all?" 

"  All ;  except  that  there  are  departments  of  art  and  litera- 
ture from  whidt  it  is  impossible  to  shut  women  out.  These 
are  not,  however,  to  be  regarded  as  resources  for  bread. 
Besides  the  nnmber  who  succeed  in  art  and  literature  being 
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necessarily  extremely  Bmall,  it'  seema'  pretty  c«Ttam  that  no 
great  acMeTements,  ia  Ihe  donuuna  of  art  acd  imaginstioii, 
caa  be  looked  for  irom  either  men  or  7010611  who  laboor 
there  to  supply  their  lower  wants,  or  for  any  otiier  reaaon 
than  the  pure  lore  of  their  work.  While  they  toU  in  any  one 
of  the  arts  of  expression,  if  thev  are  not  engrossed  by  some 
loftier  meaning,  the  high^  whitji  they  will  end  with  express' 
ing  will  be,  the  need  of  bread." 

"  True — quite  trae.  I  must  not  think  of  any  of  those 
higher  departments  of  labour,  because,  eren  if  I  were  qnalified, 
what  I  want  is  not  employment,  but  money.  I  am  anxious 
to  earn  some  money,  Ma^.  We  are  very  poor.  Edward 
is  trying,  one  way  and  another,  to  earn  money  to  lire  upon, 
till  his  practice  comes  back  to  him,  as  he  is  for  ever  trusting 
it  will.  I  wish  to  earn  something  too,  if  it  be  ever  so  little. 
Caa  you  tell  me  of  no  way?" 

"  I  believe  I  should  not  if  I  could.  Why  ?  Because  I  think 
you  have  quite  enough  to  do  already,  and  will  soon  have  too 
much.  Just  consider.  When  Morris  goes,  what  hour  of  the 
day  will  you  have  to  spare  ?  Let  us  see ; — do  you  mean  to 
sweep  the  rooms  with  your  own  hands  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Margaret,  smiling. 

"  And  to  scour  them  too  ? '' 

"  No ;  not  quite  that.  We  shall  hire  a  neighbour  to  come 
two  or  three  Umes  a  week  to  do  the  rougher  parts  of  the 
work.  But  I  mean  to  light  the  fire  in  the  morning  (and  we 
shall  hare  but  one),  and  get  breakfast  ready;  and  Hester  will 
help  me  to  make  the  beds.  That  is  nearly  all  I  shall  let  her 
do  besides  the  sewing ;  for  baby  will  g^ve  her  employment 
enoogh." 

"£ideed,  I  think  so;  and  that  will  leave  you  too  much. 
Do  not  think,  dear,  of  earning  mon«^.  You  are  doing  all  you 
ought  in  saving  it." 

"  I  mnst  thmk  about  it,  because  earning  is  so  much  nobler 
and  more  effectual  than  saving.  I  cannot  help  seeing  that 
it  would  be  &r  better  to  earn  the  amount  of  Morris's 
maintenance,  than  to  save  it  by  doing  her  work  badly  myself. 
Not  that  I  shrink  from  the  labour:  I  am  rather  enjoying 
the  prospect  of  it,  as  I  told  you.  Hark  !  what  footstep  is 
that?" 

"  I  heard  it  a  minute  or  two  ago,"  whispered  Maria,  "  but 
I  did  not  like  to  mention  it." 

They  listened  in  the  deepest  silence  for  a  while.     At  first 
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they  wna  not  euro  whetluT  they  Itend  anything  abtrre  iIm 
beatang  (^  their  own  bearta;  bat  they  vere  soon  certain  diat 
there  were  ieet  moving  ontiide  the  toobi  door. 

"  The  chnrdi-clock  has  bnt  Jately  gone  twelre,"  said  Maria, 
in  the  &int  hope  that  it  might  be  Bonne  one  of  tiie  hoosebold 
jet  ttirnng. 

Hai;gaiet  Bhook  her  head.  She  lose  eoftlj-  &cnn  her  seat, 
and  took  a  candle  from  the  table  to  light  it,  saying  she  wo&ld 
go  and  Be&  Her  hand  trembled  a  bttleaa  she  held  the  Tnnti->i^ 
and  the  candle  would  not  immediately  light.  Meantime,  the 
door  cftened  without  noise,  and  some  one  wallced  in  uid  qiute 
np  to  the  gazing  ladies.  It  was  the  tall  womm.  Karia  made 
an  effort  to  reach  the  bell,  bat  the  tsll  woman  seized  her  mn, 
and  made  her  ait  down.  A  capridoas  jetof  fiamefrom  a  ooal 
in  the  fire  at  this  moment  lighted  np  the  ftoe  of  the  stranger 
for  a  moment,  and  enabled  Maria  to  "  spy  a  crest  p^od  oader 
thfi  muffler." 

"  What  do  yna  want  at  this  time  ?  "  nid  Hu^gsret 

"  I  want  mcmej,  and  what  else  I  can  get,"  said  the  intradar, 
in  the  so  longerdisgniiedTiBaeof  a  man.  "I have  been  into 
your  larder,  but  you  wsuu  to  harB  nothing  there." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Margsvet,  firmly;  "nor  have  we  any 
money.  We  are  very  poor.  Ton  coud  not  hare  come  to  a 
wcwse  place,  if  you  are  in  want." 

"  Here  is  something,  bowerer,"  aaid  the  man,  tormng  to 
tl»  tray.  "  With  your  leave,  I'll  see  what  you  bare  left  na 
to  eat." 

He  thnut  one  of  the  candles  between  the  bara  of  tha  giatfl 
to  light  it,  telling  the  ladies  they  had  better  start  no  diffiealtf, 
lest  they  should  have  reason  to  repent  it.  There  were  oAen 
with  him  in  the  hoose,  who  would  show  themselTes  in  an 
instant,  if  any  noise  were  made. 

"  Then  do  yon  make  none — I  beg  It  as  a  fiwonr,"  said 
Margsr^  "  There  ia  a  lady  aslei^  up~staiia,  with  a  very 
young  iniaBt^     If  you  respect  her  life  you  will  be  qmeL" 

The  man  did  nab  answer,  hot  he  was  quiet  He  col  riicea 
from  the  loaf,  and  carried  tbem  to  the  door,  and  th^  wne 
takes  by  somebody  outside.  He  qnickly  devoured  the  remaiaa 
of  the  pheasant,  tearing  the  meat  from  the  bones  with  his 
teeth.  He  drank  from  the  decanter  of  wine,  and  then  carried 
it  where  he  had  taken  the  bread.  Two  mm  put  their  heads 
in  at  the  door,  nodded  to  the  ladies  befin«  tiiey  drank,  and 
again  withdrew.     The  girls  cast  a  look  at  each  other — a  ^aace 
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of  agreement  th&t  resistance  was  not  ta  be  thought  of:  vet 
each  was  conscioua  of  a  feeling  of  rather  pleasant  surpriBe  tiiat 
she  vaa  not  more  alarmed. 

"Nowibritl"  said  the  man,  stnding  oddly  about  in  hi; 
petticoats,  and  erideotly  out  ot  patience  with  them.  "  Now 
for  your  money  1"  As  he  spoke,  he  put  the  spoons  from  the 
tray  into  the  bosom  ti  his  gown,  proceeding  to  murmur  at  his 
deficiency  of  pockets. 

Margaret  held  out  her  puree  to  him.  It  contained  one 
single  shilling. 

"  Tou  don't  mean  this  13  all  you  are  going  to  give  me?" 

"  It  is  all  I  hare :  and  I  believe  there  is  not  another  shilling 
in  the  house.    I  told  yon  we  have  no  money." 

"  And  yon?"  said  he,  turning  to  Uaria. 

"  I  hare  not  my  purse  about  me ;  and  if  I  had  tihere  if 
nothing  in  it  worth  your  taking.  I  assure  you  I  have  not  got 
my  purse.  I  am  only  a  visitor  here  for  this  ose  night—and 
an  odd  night  it  is  to  have  choscD,  as  it  turns  out," 

"  Give  me  yma  watches." 

"  I  havenowatch.  I  have  not  had  a  watch  thase  five  ytaia," 
said  Maria. 

"  I  have  no  watch,"  said  Margaret.  "  I  sold  mine  a  month 
ago.     I  told  you  we  were  very  poor." 

The  man  mnttoed  something  about  the  [dagae  of  ^ntl»- 
folks  being  so  poor,  and  about  w<mderiog  that  gentlefolks  were 
not  ashamed  of  being  so  poor.  "  Tou  have  got  something, 
however,"  he  continued,  &dng  his  eye  on  the  ring  on 
Margaret's  finger.  "  Give  me  that  ring.  Give  it  me,  or  eW 
111  take  iL" 

Margaret's  heart  aaiHt  vitb  a  eelf-Kproaoh  worse  than  her 
grid^  when  she  remembered  how  easily  she  mig^t  have  eared' 
this  ring — how  easily  she  might  have  thrust  it  under  the 
fender,  or  dropped  it  into  her  shoe,  into  her  Iiair,  ai^whcse, 
while  the  intruder  was  gone  to  the  room-door  to  his  compamtms. 
She  felt  that  she  could  never  forgive  herself  for  this  neglect  of 
the  most  precious  thing  she  had  in  the  wcvld — of  that  which 
moat  b«dcnged  to  Fhilip. 

"  Bhe  cannot  part  yn&  that  ring,"  said  Maria,  "Lookl 
you  may  sec  she  had  rather  part  with  any  money  she  is  ever 
Ckely  to  have  than  with  that  ling." 

She  pointed  to  Margaret,  who  was  sitting  with  her  hands 
clasped  as  if  they  were  nev€3^  to  be  di^oined,  and  with  a  fiiee 
of  the  devest  dirireas  |.        '^  '  '>\, 
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"  i  can't  help  that,"  said  the  man.  "  I  must  have  what  I 
can  get." 

He  seized  her  hands,  and,  with  one  gripe  of  his,  made  hers 
fly  open.  Margaret  could  no  longer  endure  to  expose  any  of 
her  feelings  to  the  notice  of  a  stranger  of  this  character.  "  Be 
patient  a  momeut,"  said  she  ;  and  she  drew  off  the  ring  aiier 
its  guard,  made  of  Hester's  bait,  and  put  them  into  the  lai^ 
hand  which  was  held  out  to  receive  them ;  feeling,  at  the 
moment,  as  if  her  heart  was  breaking.  The  man  threw  the 
hair  ring  back  into  her  lap,  and  tied  the  turquoise  in  the  comer 
of  the  shawl  he  wore. 

"  The  lady  up-stairs  has  got  a  watch,  I  suppose." 

"  Yes,  she  has  :  let  me  go  and  fetch  it.  Do  let  me  go.  I 
am  afraid  of  nothing  so  much  as  her  being  terrified.  H  you 
hare  any  humanity,  let  me  go.  Indeed  I  vill  bring  the 
watch." 

"  Well,  there  is  no  man  in  the  hoose,  I  know,  for  you  to 
call.  Too  may  go,  Miss :  but  I  must  step  behind  you  to  the 
room-door ;  do  further — she  shan't  see  me,  nor  know  any  one 
Is  there,  unless  you  tell  her.  This  young  lady  will  sit  as  still 
as  «  mouse  till  we  come  back." 

"  Never  injnd  me,"  s^d  Maria,  to  her  &iend.  While  they 
were  gone,  she  sat  as  she  was  desired,  as  still  as  a  mouse, 
enforced  thereto  by  the  certainty  that  a  man  stood  in  tbe 
shadow  by  the  door,  with  his  eye  upon  her  the  whole  time. 

Margaret  lighted  a  chamber  candle,  in  order,  as  she  said,  to 
look  as  usual  if  her  sister  should  see  her.  'The  robber  did 
tread  very  softly  on  the  stairs,  and  stop  outside  the  chamber- 
door.  Morris  was  sitting  up  in  her  tmckle-bed,  evidently 
listening,  and  was  on  the  point  of  starting  out  of  it  on  se^ng 
that  Margaret's  face  was  pale,  when  Mai^i;aret  put  her  finger 
on  her  lips,  and  modoned  to  her  to  lie  dovm.  Hester  was 
asleep,  with  her  sleeping  infant  on  her  arm.  Mai^aret  set 
down  the  light,  and  leaned  over  her^  to  take  the  watch  from  its 
hook  at  the  head  of  the  bed. 

"  Are  you  still  up  ?"  said  Hester,  drowsily,  and  just  open* 
ing  her  eyes.     "  What  do  you  want  ?     It  must  be  ^ry  late." 

"  Nearly  half-past  twelve,  by  your  watch.  I  am  sony  I 
disturbed  you.     Good  night." 

As  she  withdrew  with  the  watch  in  her  hand,  she  vhiqiered 
to  Morris, 

"■  Lie  still.     Don't  be  uneasy.    I  will  come  again  presently." 

In  a  few  minutes,  as  seemed  to  intently  listening  ears,  the 
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hoTiBe  was  clear  of  the  intraders.  Within  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  Margaret  had  beckoned  Morris  out  of  Hester's  room, 
and  had  explained  the  case  to  her.  They  went  round  the 
bouse,  and  found  that  all  the  little  plate  they  had  was  gone, 
and  the  cheese  from  the  pantry.  Morris's  cloth  cloak  was 
left  hanging  on  its  pin,  and  even  Edward's  old  bat.  From 
these  circamstances,  and  from  the  dialect  of  the  only  speaker, 
Mai^ret  thought  the  thieves  must  be  country  people  from 
the  neighbourhood,  who  could  not  wear  the  old  clothes  of  the 
gentry  without  danger  of  detection.  They  had  come  in  from 
the  surgery,  whose  outer  door  was  suffitaently  distant  from 
the  inhabited  rooms  of  the  house  to  be  forced  without  the 
noise  being  heard.  Morris  and  Margaret  barricaded  this  doot 
as  well  as  they  could,  with  such  chests  and  benches  as  they 
were  able  to  move  without  making  themselves  heard  up-staira  : 
and  then  Morris,  at  Margaret's  earnest  desire,  stole  back  to 
bed.     Anything  rather  than  alarm  Hester. 

While  uiey  were  below,  Maria  had  put  on  more  coals,  and 
restored  some  order  and  comfort  to  the  table  and  the  fireside. 
She  concluded  that  sleep  was  out  of  the  question  for  this  nighL 
For  Bcane  moments  after  Margaret  came  and  eat  down  by 
her,  neither  of  them  spoke.  At  length  Margaret  said,  halfr 
laughing, 

"  That  yon  should  have  come  here  for  rest  this  night,  of  all 
nights  in  the  year ! " 

"  I  am  glad  it  happened  so.  Tes;  indeed,  I  am.  I  know  it 
must  have  been  a  comfort  to  you  to  have  some  one  with  you, 
though  only  poor  lame  me.  And  I  am  glad  on  my  own 
account  loo,  I  assure  you.  Such  a  visitation  is  not  half  so 
dreadftil  as  I  had  fancied — not  worth  half  the  fear  I  have 
spent  upon  it  aXl  toy  life.  I  am  sure  you  felt  as  I  did  while 
he  was  here ;  you  ^t  quite  yourself,  ^i  not  you  ?  If  it  had 
not  been  for  the  woman's  clothes,  it  would  really  have  beoj 
scarcely  terrifying  at  all.  There  is  something  much  more 
human  about  a  housebreaker  than  I  had  &ncied.  But  yet  it 
was  very  inhuman  of  him  to  take  your  ling." 

Margaret  wept  more  bitterly  than  any  one  had  seen 
weep  since  her  unhappy  days  began,  and  her  friend  could  not 
comfort  her.  It  was  a  case  in  which  there  was  no  comfort  to 
be  given,  unless  in  the  very  faint  and  unreasonable  hope  that 
the  ring  might  be  offered  for  sale  to  some  jeweller  in  some 
market  town  in  the  counh' ;  a  hope  sadly  funt  and  tmreason- 
able  i  since  country  people  who  would  take  plate  and  oma- 
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Loodos  rogues,  who  would  turn  the  property  into  moaej  in 
the  great  ohy.  Still,  there  vas  a  powilnlity  of  recovering 
the  loit  treefuic ;  and  on  diis  paesibility  MaHx  dwelt  per- 
•ereriiigl;. 

"  But,  Ua^ftret,"  she  vent  on  to  a«k,  "  what  is  tiiis  aboot 
jonrwatch?     Banre  you  indeed  Bold  it?" 

"  Y«e.  Matria  managed  that  for  me  while  Heetec  was 
confined.  Z  am  glad  now  tlkat  I  parted  with  it  aa  I  did.  It 
haa  paid  toiBe  bills  which  I  kuDv  made  Edward  anxious  -,  azid 
tbat  ia  &r  better  tiian  its  being  in  a  hoiuebreaker's  haoda." 

*'  Tea,  indeed :  but  I  ant  eorry  yoa  all  have  sodi  9)  stmg^ 
to  fire.  Not  a  ahilting  in  the  honoe  but  tlie  one  you  gave 
npl" 

"  So  much  for  Edward's  bdng  oat.  It  happened  very  well ; 
for  he  could  not  hs7e  helped  ve,  if  he  had  been  heze.  Too 
saw  there  were  three  of  them.  What  I  meant  was,  that 
Edward  hai  about  him  the  little  money  that  is  to  laat  iu  till 
Cbtistma*.  The  rent  is  safe  enough.  It  is  in  Ur.  Grey's 
strong  box  or  the  bank  at  Blickley.  The  rent  is  too  impor- 
tant a  matter  to  be  put  to  any  hazard,  oonsidering  Aat  Mr. 
Rowland  u  our  landlord.     It  is  all  ready  and  safe." 

"  That  ia  well.  Now,  Margaret,  could  you  swear  to  tliiB 
visitor  of  ours  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Margaret,  softly,  loolcing  round,  aa  if  to  caar 
vince  herself  that  he  was  not  diere  still.  "  No:  his  bonnet 
was  BO  large,  and  he  kept  the  shadow  of  it  so  carefully  npcn 
his  face,  tbat  I  Bhould  ii<^  know  him  again — at  least,  not  ia 
any  other  dress;  and  we  shall  uerer  see  Um  again  ia  this.  It 
is  very  disagreeable,"  she  continaed,  shuddering  slightly',  "to 
tftink  diat  wemaypasBfaimsnydayor  ereiyday,  and  that  he 
may  say  to  himself  as  we  go  by, '  There  go  the  ladies  that  sat 
with  their  feet  cm  the  fender  so  comfortably  when  I  vent  in, 
1i>il3ioutlea;7er" 

"  Foor  wretch  I  he  wiU  rather  say,  '  There  goes  tiie  yoong 
lady  that  I  made  so  unhaf^y  about  her  ring.  I  wish  I  had 
choked  witii  the  wine  I  dnink,  before  I  took  that  ringl'  The 
first  man  you  meet  diat  oanitot  look  you  iu  the  face  is  the 
thief,  depend  upon  it,  Mat^ant." 

"I  must  not  depend  upon  that.  But,  Maria,  could  yon 
Bwe«r  tohim?" 

"  I  am  not  quite  sure  at  this  moment,  but  I  believe  I  could. 
T^  light  from  the  fire  shone  brightly  upon  his  bUok  cbiot 
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KoA  a  bit'of  lank,  hair  iJiat  camfi  &cmb  iiadtt  bis  mob  C^  Z 
cooU  swear  to  the  shawl." 

"  So  oould  I :  bat  that  will  be  bonwd  to-monow  monui^ 
Now,  Mam,  do  go  to  bed." 

*' Well,  if  ytwhad  xadier .     Cannot  we  be  together? 

itaat  I  be  tnuted  aa  a  gaeet,  and  have  a  roran  to  myself  f" 

"  Kot  if  70a  think  we  oan  make  room  in  mine.  We  shall 
be  mOBt  comfiotable  there,  shall  not  we — anax  to  Uocds  and 
Better?" 

Bather  than  separate,  they  both  betook  themselTOS  to  the 
bed  in  Maiigaret's  room.  Maria  lay  still,  aa  if  aole^,  bnt 
wide  awake  and  listening.  Margaret  moonied  hei  toxtpuiiae 
widi  aUent  tears  all  the  rest  of  llie  night 
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J^KfOBE  he  retained  home  i 
Dx.  Levitt's,  to  report  c 
Mr.  Giey's  piemiaes  in  tlie  course  of  the  night.  He  was 
{ersnaded  Uiat  several  persons  had  been  about  the  yards;  and 
hfi  hud  seen  a  light  appearing  and  disappearing  among  the 
shrubs  which  grew  thick  in  t^  rear  of  toe  house.  Sydney 
and  he  had  examined  the  premises  thin  morning,  in  company 
with  Mr.  GireyB  clerk ;  and  they  had  {bond  the  flower-beds 
trampled,  and  diope  of  tallow  frmn  a  candle  which  had  pro- 
bably beoi  taken  out  of  a  lantern,  and  ashes  &om  tobacco- 
pipes,  scattered  under  the  lee  of  a  pile  of  logs.  Nothing  was 
mused  iiom  Uta  yards :  it  was  probable  that  tlu^  were  the 
reaort  of  persons  who  had  been  plondering  elsewhere:  but  the 
dangCT  &oni  fire  was  so  great,  ukd  the  Tinp^*'aBantjiPflB  of 
haTing  such  night  neighbours  so  extreme,  that  the  gentlemen 
agreed  iJiat  no  time  must  be  lost  in  providing  a  watch,  which 
would  keep  the  premises  clear  of  intruders.  The  dog,  which 
had  by  some  means  been  cajoled  out  of  his  duty,  must  be 
replaged  by  a  more  faithful  i»>e ;  and  Dr.  Levitt  was  disposed 
to  patahliflh  a  patrol  lu  the  village. 

The  astonishment  of  both  was  great  when  Margaret  ap- 
peared, early  as  it  was,  with  her  story.  It  was  the  faint  hope 
of  recovezing  her  ring  which  bron^t  her  thus  early  to  tLe 
magistrate's.     Her  brother  was  satisfied  to  stay  and  listen. 
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when  be  found  that  Hester  knew  as  yet  nothmg  of  the  matter. 
It  was  a  clear  case  that  the  Greys  mnet  find  some  other 
ginardiau  fbi  the  nights  that  Mr.  Grey  spent  from  home  ;  and 
Dr.  Levitt  aaid  that  no  man  was  justified  in  leaving  his  &inily 
unprotected  for  a  single  night  in  such  times  as  these.  He 
spoke  with  the  deepest  concern  of  the  state  of  the  neighbonr- 
hood  this  winter,  and  of  his  own  inability  to  prcserre  sectuity, 
by  his  influence  either  aa  clergyman  or  magistrate.  The  lact 
was,  he  said,  that  neither  law  nor  gospel  could  det«r  men  from 
crime,  when  pressed  by  want,  and  hardened  against  all  other 
claims  by  those  of  their  starving  families.  Such  times  had 
never  been  known  within  his  remembrance ;  and  the  ^nardians 
of  the  public  peace  and  safety  were  almost  as  muah  at  thdr 
wits'  end  as  the  sickly  and  savage  population  they  had  to 
control.  He  must  to-day  consult  with  as  many  of  his  brother 
magistrates  aa  he  could  reach,  as  to  what  coald  be  done  for 
the  general  security  and  relief. 

As  Hope  and  Ma^;aret  returned  home  to  breakfast,  they 
agreed  that  their  little  household  was  more  free  to  dischai^ 
the  duties  of  such  a  time  than  most  of  their  neighbours  of  their 
own  rank  could  possibly  be.  They  had  now  little  or  nothing 
of  which  they  could  be  robbed.  It  was  difficult  to  conceive 
how  they  could  be  farther  injured.  They  might  now,  wholly 
free  from  fear  and  self-regards,  devote  themBelres  to  foi^ve 
and  serve  their  neighbours.  Sach  emancipation  from  care 
as  is  the  blessing  of  poverty,  even  more  than  of  wealth,  was 
theirs;  and,  as  a  great  blessing  in  the  midst  of  very  tolerable 
evil,  they  felt  it,  Margaret  laughed,  as  she  asked  Edward  if 
he  could  spare  a  few  pence  to  buy  horn  spoons  in  the  village, 
as  all  the  silver  ones  were  gone. 

Hester  was  not  at  all  too  much  alarmed  or  disturbed,  when 
she  missed  her  watch,  and  heard  what  had  happened.  She 
was  chiefly  vexed  that  she  had  slept ,  through  it  alL  It 
seemed  bo  ridiculous  that  the  master  o[  the  house  should  be 
safe  at  a  distance,  and  the  mistress  comfortably  asleep,  daring 
such  an  event,  leavii^  it  to  sister,  maid,  and  gnest,  to  bear  all 
the  terror  of  iti 

'  Dr.  Levitt's  absence  of  mind  did  not  interfere  wilii  the 
activi^  of  his  heart,  or  with  his  penetration  in  cases  where  the 
hearts  of  others  vrere  concerned.  He  perceived  that  the  lost 
turquoise  was,  from  some  cause,  inestimable  to  Margaret,  and 
he  spared  no  pains  to  recover  it:  but  weeks  passed  on  with- 
out any  tidings  of  it     Margaret  told  herself  that  she  must 
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give  up  this,  as  ab»  had  given  up  so  much  else,  with  aa  much 
cbeerfuloefiS  as  she  could;  but  she  missed  her  riug  ereiy  hour 
of  the  day. 

Christmaa  came;  and  the  expected  contest  took  {dace  about 
the  rent  of  the  contei^house.  Hr.  Rowland  showed  his  lady 
.the  bauk^iotes  on  the  morning  of  quarter-day,  and  theu 
immediately  and  secretly  sent  them  back.  Mrs.  Bowland  had 
never  been  so  sorry  to  see  bank-notes;  yet  she  would  have 
been  so  angry  at  th^  being  returned,  that  her  husband  con- 
cealed the  &ct  Jrom  her.  'Within  an  hour  the  money  was  in 
Mr.  Kowland'a  hands  again,  with  a  request  that  he  would 
desist  from  pressing  favours  upon  those  who  could  not  but 
consider  them  as  pecuniary  obligaldon,  aud  not  as  justice. 
ftlr.  Rowland  sighed,  turned  the  key  of  his  desk  upon  the 
money,  and  set  forth  to  the  comer-house,  to  see  whether  no 
repairs  were  wanted — whether  there  was  nothing  that  he  could 
do  as  landlord  to  promote  the  comfort  and  security  of  his 
excellent  tenants. 

Christmas  came;  and  Mania  found  ahe  could  not  leave  her 
young  ladies  while  the  daya  were  so  very  abort.  She  would 
receive  no  wagea  after  Christinas,  and  ahe  would  take  care 
that  she  coat  them  next  to  nothing ;  but  she  could  not  be  easy 
to  go  till  brighter  days — days  externally  brighter,  at  leas^— 
Tvere  at  hand,  nor  till  the  baby  was  a  httle  less  tender,  and 
had  shown  bi^ond  dispute  that  he  was  likely  to  bo  a  atont 
little  fellow.  She  could  not  think  of  Kiss  Margaret  getting 
up  quite  in  the  dark,  to  light  the  fire;  it  was  a  dismal  time  to 
begin  such  a  new  sort  of  work.  Margaret  privately  expluned 
to  her  that  theae  little  circumstances  brought  no  discourage- 
ment to  persona  who  undertake  such  labour  with  sufficient 
motive;  and  Morris  admitted  this.  She  saw  the  difference 
between  the  case  of  a  poor  girl  first  going  to  service,  who 
trembles  half  the  night  at  the  idea  of  her  mistress's  displeasure 
if  she  should  not  happen  to  wake  in  time;  such  poor  girl 
undertaking  service  for<a  maintenance,  and  by  no  means  from 
love  in  either  party  towards  the  other— Morris  saw  the  differ- 
ence between  the  morning  waking  to  such  a  service  and 
Margaret's  being  called  from  her  bed  by  love  of  those  whom  she 
was  going  to  serve  through  the  day,and  by  an  exhilarating  sense 
of  honour  and  duty.  Morris  saw  that,  while  to  the  solitary 
dependant  every  accessory  of  cheerfulness  ia  necessary  to  make 
her  willingly  leave  her  reatr— the  early  annshine  thraugh  her 
window,  and  the  morning  song  of  birds— it  mattered  little  to 
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Mngant  aoder  vib>t  oinaimBtanoei  alw  weirt  ^xnit  her  busi- 
neM— niActber  in  dtckneBs  of  i&  Hght,  in  keen  froot  or  geniMl 
warmth.  She  had  the  strength  sf  will,  in  whose  ghyw  til  the 
diogiut,  all  dte  meumeu,  oil  the  kftrd^hip  >^  die  moat  Bcvdid 
oocnpatians  is  oohaumed,  leftving  miiippHred  the  dig^ty  and 
deligfaft  at  toiL  MoiriB  saw  and  follj  admitted  all  1^ ;  and 
jH  she  tt^ed  on  liU  the  end  of  Jaamsrj. 

By  that  time  hei  &iendi  were  not  satisfied  to  have  her 
iwnain  any  longer.  It  waa  necewary  that  she  shtmkl  e«m 
moD^ ;  and  she  had  an  opportunity  now  <tf  earning  what  she 
needed  at  Birminghaai.  The  time  waa  come  when  Munis 
most  go. 

The  fauity  had  their  sarraw  alt  to  themselTCfl  dkat  dional 
flTcniag ;  for  not  a  soul  ia  Deerbrot^,  except  Haria,  knew 
that  Horns  waa  going  at  all.  Maria  had  kitown  all  along; 
and  it  had  been  settLed  that  Maria  ehonld  occtipy  Morris'B 
room,  after  it  waa  vacated,  as  often  as  she  ftJt  nerrons  and 
lonely  in  her  ludging.  But  she  was  not  awai«  of  the  pieciae 
day  wfaea  the  separation  of  these  old  and  dear  friends  was  to 
take  plaoe.  So  they  motimed  Morris  as  prtTately  as  she  had 
loag  griered  orer  their  adversity. 

Hr.  Hope  meant  to  drive  Morris  to  Bhckl^  himstdf,  uid  to 
see  her  into  the  ooach  for  Krmingham ;  and  he  had  borrowed 
Mr.  Grejr's  gig  for  the  porpose.  He  had  been  nrged  bj 
Mr.  Grey  not  to  tldnk  of  retunnag  that  night,  had  desired  hu 
wife  asd  sister  not  to  expect  him,  and  had  engaged  a  ndgh- 
bour  to  sleep  in  the  hotoe.  "Tba  sistos  might  well  look 
forward  to  a  sad  evening ;  and  tieir  hearts  were  heavy  when 
the  gig  came  to  the  door,  when  they  were  fortiiying  Morris 
mA  a  parting  glass  of  wine,  and  wrapping  her  tip  witJi  warm 
thii^  vhioh  were  to  come  bac^  wiUi  her  master,  and  ex- 
proning  tiitat  heart-sorrow  by  the  tenderness  with  which 
timy  melted  the  very  soul  of  poor  Morris.  She  coold  not 
apotk;  ^e  oonld  rmist  nodiing.  Shb  took  all  they  c^ned 
bar  to  oonfort  herself  with,  fr«»  btrvii^  nejdter  heart  nor 
voice  to  rcfase.  Monis  aevei  gave  way  to  tears ;  but  eke  was 
AS  BoleBan  as  if  she  were  gmng  to  execatktn.  The  baby  alone 
waa  insensible  to  her  gravity  ;  he  langhed  in  bar  face  when 
she  took  him  into  her  arms  for  the  last  lime; — a  seaBooable 
langh  it  was,  for  it  relieved  his  mother  of  some  ^ght  snper- 
atitiona  dread  whioh  waa  stealing  npm  her,  as  she  witnosed 
the  solsatii^  of  Morris's  &rewell  to  him.  Thqr  all  apoke 
^  her  rotam  to  them ;   but  no  one  felt  diat  tlien  was  any 
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com&it  in  n  vague  a  hope,  auddct  the  BtdaeM  of  the  pteseut 

Aa  luBtsr  and  l^^arel  stood  out  on  the  eteps  to  watch 
ihe  gig  till  the  liat  momoit,  a  iew;  flakes  of  snow  were  drirea 
against  their  fiices.  They  feared  Morris  would  have  a  dreary 
jOQiney ;  and  this  was  not  ihe  pleasantest  tfaonght  to  cany 
with  thttn  into  the  hoose. 

While  Hester  noned  her  infant  by  fte  fire,  Margaret  went 
ronod  the  house,  to  see  what  there  wa«  for  her  to  do  b^ght. 
B  mored  her  to  find  how  thotightfiilly  eveiydiing  was  done. 
Busy  as  Morris  had  been  witii  a  thonsaad  little  s&irs  and 
prepamtioss,  creiy  part  of  the  house  was  left  in  the  com- 
pletest  order.  The  very  blinds  of  the  chambers  were  drawn 
down,  and  a  fire  wu  laid  in  erery  grate,  in  case  of  its  bang 
wanted.  The  tea-tray  was  set  in  the  pantry,  and  not  a  plate 
left  from  dinner  unwashed.  Margaret  felt  and  said  how  badly 
Ae  should  supply  the  place  of  Morris's  hands,  to  say  nothing 
of  their  iksa  of  her  head  and  heart  She  sighed  her  thankful- 
ses  to  her  old  friend,  that  she  was  atready  at  liberty  to  sit 
down  beside  her  sister,  with  actually  nothing  on  her  hands  to 
be  done  before  tea-time. 

It  was  always  a  holiday  to  Margaret  iriien  she  could  nt  by 
at,  leisure,  as  Ute  morning  and  evening  dressing  and  undressing 
o{  the  baby  went  on.  Hester  would  never  entrust  the  business 
to  her  or  to  any  one :  but  it  was  the  next  best  thing  to  wateh 
&e  ptanktof  the  httle  fellow,  and  the  play  between  him  and  his 
m<^er  j  and  then  to  see  the  fim  subside  into  drowsiness,  and  be 
lostinthat enjuisitespeotaotegthequietsleepofaninfant.  When 
he  was  this  evening  laid  in  his  basket,  and  all  was  onusnally 
still,  frcun  there  being  no  one  but  themselves  in  the  house,  and 
^te  tnow  having  by  this  time  &Uen  thickly  outside,  Margaret 
eaid  to  her  «eter — 

"  If  I  remember  rightly,  it  is  just  a  twelvemonth  since  you 
warned  me  how  wretched  marriage  was.  Just  a  year,  is  it 
Dot?" 

"Is  it  possible?"  sud  Hester,  withdrawing  her  eyes  frcm 
beria&nt 

"  I  irish  I  ooidd  have  have  foreseen  then  how  soon  I  might 
mnind  you  ^  tUs." 

**  Is  it  possible  diat  I  said  so  ? — and  of  all  marrit^e?" 

"  Of  all  love,  and  all  marriage.     I  remember  it  ifirtinotly." 

"  Ton  have  bnt  too  much  reason  to  remember  it,  hyn* 
Bat  how  thankless,  how  wicked  of  me  ever  to  say  so  I" 
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"  We  all,  perb&ps,  say  some  vretolied  things  which  dwell 
on  other  people's  minda  long  after  we  have  forgotten  them 
ooTBelTea.  It  is  one  of  the  acts  w»  shall  waken  up  to  ae  tana 
—^perhaps  every  one  of  us — whenever  we  become  qualified  to 
review  our  lives  dispassionately ; — as  sins,  no  donbt,  for  tiie 
pain  does  not  die  with  the  utterance  ;  and  to  give  pain  need- 
lessly, and  to  give  lasting  pain,  is  surely  a  sin.  We  are  none 
of  us  guiltless  ;  but  I  am  glad  you  said  this  particular  Aung 
— dreadful  as  it  was  to  hear  i^  It  has  caused  me  a  great 
deal  of  thoi^ht  within  the  year ;  and  it  now  makes  ns  boQi 
aware  how  mnch  happier  we  arc  than  we  were  then." 

"Wei" 

"  Tea  ;  all  of  us.  I  rather  shrink  &om  measurii^  states  of 
fortune  and  of  mind,  as  they  are  at  one  time  against  those  of 
another ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  recall  that  warning  of  yours, 
and  be  unaware  how  differently  we  have  cause  to  think  and 
speak  now,  I  felt  at  the  time  that  it  was  too  late  for  as  to  com- 
plidn  of  lore  and  of  marriage.  Thediewas  thencastforusall. 
It  is  much  better  to  feel  now  that  those  compltunta  were  thu 
expression  of  passing  pain,  long  since  over." 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  you  say  this  for  yourself,  Uaigaret ; 
though  I  own  I  should  scarcdy  have  expected  it.  And  yet 
no  one  is  more  aware  than  I  that  it  is  a  blessing  to  love — a 
blessing  still,  whatever  may  be  the  woe  that  must  come  with 
the  lore.  It  is  a  blessing  to  live  for  another,  to  feel  far 
more  deeply  than  the  most  selfish  being  on  earth  ever  felt  for 
himself.  I  know  that  it  is  better  to  have  felt  this  disinterested 
attachment  to  another,  even  in  the  midst  of  storms  of  passion 
hidden  in  the  heart,  and  of  pangs,  from  disappointment,  than 
to  live  on  in  the  very  best  peace  of  those  who  have  never 
loved.  Yet,  knowing  this,  I  have  been  cowardly  for  yon, 
Margaret,  and  at  one  time  sank  under  my  own  troubles. 
Any  one  who  loved  as  I  did  should  have  been  braver.  1 
shoidd  have  been  more  willing,  both  for  you  and  for  myself, 
to  meet  the  suffering  which  belongs  to  the  exercise  of  all  the 
highest  and  best  part  of  our  nature  :  but  I  ^as  unworthy  then 
of  the  benignant  discipline  appointed  to  me :  and  at  the 
moment,  I  doubt  not  I  should  have  preferred,  if  the  choice  had 
been  offered  to  me,  the  safety  and  quiet  of  a  passionless 
existence  to  the  glorions  exercise  which  has  been  graciously 
appointed  me  against  my  will.  I  do  try  now,  Margaret,  to  be 
thankful  that  yon  have  had  some  of  this  exercise  and  disd- 
pline ;   but  I  have  not  faith  enough.      My  thanks  are  all 
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Bwalluiwed  up  in  grief  before  I  have  done — grief  that  you  have 
the  struggle  and  the  sorrow,  without  the  support  and  the  full 
return  which  have  been  granted  to  me." 

"  Tou  need  not  grieve  much  for  me.  .  I  have  not  only  had 
the  full  return  you  Bpesk  of, 'but  I  have  it  still.  It  cannot  be 
epolcen,  or  written,  or  even  indulged  ;  but  I  know  it  exists  ; 
and  therefore  am  I  happier  than  I  was  last  year.  How  foolish 
it  is,"  she  continued,  as  if  thinking  aloud,  "  how  perfectly 
childish  to  set  our  hearts  on  what  we  call  happiness,— on  any 
arrangement  of  circumstances,  either  in  our  minds  or  our 
fortunes — so  little  as  we  know!  How  you  and  I  should  haTe 
dreaded  this  night  and  to-mMrow,  if  they  could  have  been 
foreshown  to  us  a  while  ago !  How  we  should  have  shrunk 
from  sitting  down  under  the  cloud  of  sorrow  which  appears  to 
hare  settled  upon  this  house !     And  now  this  evening  has 

"  The  evening  of  Morris's  gtnng  away,  and  everything  else 
so  dreary  I  No  servant,  no  money,  no  prospect  I  Careful 
economy  at  home,  ill'will  abroad ;  the  times  iMid,  the  future 
all  blank — we  two  sitting  here  alone,  with  the  snow  falling 
without!" 

"And  our  hearts  aching  with  parting  with  Morris  (we 
must  come  back  to  that  principal  grief).  How  dismal  all  this 
would  have  looked,  if  we  could  have  seen  it  in  a  fairy'^Uss  at 
Birmingham  long  aigo  1 — and  yet  I  would  not  change  this  very 
evening  for  any  we  ever  spent  in  Birmingham,  when  we  were 
exceedingly  proud  of  being  very  happy." 

*'  Nor  I.  This  is  life :  and  to  live — to  live  with  the 
whole  soul,  and  mind,  and  strei^th,  is  enough.  It  Is  not  often 
that  I  have  strength  to  feel  this,  and  courage  to  say  it ;  but 
to-night  I  have  both." 

"  And  in  tame  we  may  be  strong  enoi^h  to  pray  that  this 
child  may  truly  and  whdly  live — may  live  in  every  capaci^ 
of  his  bemg,  whatever  sufrering  m^  be  &e  condilion  of  such 
life :  but  it  requires  some  courage  to  pray  so  for  him,  he  looks 
ao  unfit  for  anything  but  ease  at  present  I " 

"  For  anythmg  but  feeding  and  sleeping,  and  laughing  in 
our  &ces.  Did  you  ever  see  an  iniaat  sleep  so  softly  ?  Are 
not  tiiose  wheels  passing  ?  Tee ;  surely  I  heard  wheek  rolling 
over  the  snow." 

She  was  right.  In  five  minutes  more,  Margaret  had  to 
open  the  door  to  her  brother. 

Hopo  had  arrived  at  Blickley  only  just  in  time  to  drive 
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Morria  op  to  t}ie  door  of  tihe  Biradng^m  coadi,  snd  ptit  her 
in  as  the  guard  irae  blowing  hii  horn.  Mr.  Gr^'s  boraa 
had  gone  badly,  and  they  had  be^ifall  late  in  settiiig  off,  H< 
had  not  hked  the  prospect  of  staying  irheio  h»  "was  till 
morning,  and  had  resolved  to  bid  defiutce  to  footpads,  and 
retun:  so  he  stqtpcd  into  the  «o&e&-room,  and  read  the 
paper*  irhilethe  horse  vas  feeding,  and  came  home  as  ^lickly 
after  aa  he  conld.  As  he  iras  safe,  all  the  three  vere  glad  ha 
had  done  so ;  and  the  more  that,  for  once,  Edward  seemed 


Hester  asked,  at  length,  whether  he  had  heard  any  bad  asm. 

"Only  pnblio  news.  The  papers  ore  foil  of  ereiytiiing 
that  is  dismal.  The  epidemic  is  spreading  frightfblly.  It  is 
a  most  serious  affair.  The  people  you  meet  in  the  streets  at 
Blickley  look  as  if  they  bad  the  plague  raging  in  the  towa. 
Tfaey  say  the  fhocrals  hare  neret  ceased,  passing  tfamagh  the 
streets,  all  this  week  ;  aod  really  the  chnrdiyard  I  sawaeemed 
fiill  of  new  grarea.  I  believe  ^e  ease  ia  htlle  better  in  od^ 
town  in  the  kingdom." 

"  And  in  the  Tillages  ?  " 

"  Hw  Tillies  follow,  of  conrce,  witii  diffa:«hcei  aeeotding 
to  tiietr  eiiDanistaacea.  Noite  will  be  worse  thira  this  ■^me»i 
when  Mice  the  fever  t^ipean  among  vs.  I  woold  not  say  so 
aaywhere  but  by  onr  own  fireside,  beeanse  eveiylliiDg  shoald 
be  don«  to  encoma^  the  people  instead  of  frightening  them ; 
but  indeed  it  is  difficult  to  magine  a  place  better  prepand  fbr 
destroetion  than  our  pretty  village  is  j  ast  now,  &om  the  extreme 
poverty  of  most  of  the  people,  and  that  ignoraiiice,  irtiich 
renders  them  anfit  to  take  any  rational  care  of  tfaemsdves." 

"  You  say,  '  whenever  the  fever  comes.'  Do  you  tiiink  it 
most  certainly  come  ?  " 

"  Yea  :  and  I  have  had  seme  sospiaionB,  within  a  d^  or 
two,  that  it  is  here  already.  I  most  see  Waloot  to-moirow ; 
MkI  leora  what  he  has  disoov»«d  in  his  pTactioe-" 

"Mr.  Walcot!     Will  not  Dr.  Levitt  do  aa  well?" 

'*  I  must  see  Dr.  Levitt  too,  to  consult  about  sone  means 
of  cleaneing  and  drying  the  worst  of  the  houses  in  A» 
villago.  But  it  is  quite  necessary  that  I  should  have  Bona 
conversation  wilh  Walcot  about  the  methods  of  treatmoat  of 
this  dreadful  diseaoe.  If  he  is  not  glad  of  an  c^ipartaidty 
of  consulting  with  a  brother  in  die  piofcesion,  he  cni|^  to 
be:  andl  have  no  doubt  he  vriU  be;  for  he  will  -feryaoon 
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have  u  modi  Tipon  him  u  say  head  and  haodi  in  the  woiSd 
coold  manage;" 

"  Cannot  joa  let  him  come  to  jautot  odnce  and  aBHtstance 
when  he  wants  it?" 

"  I  must  not  vait  for  ^lat.  He  is  jtmag,  and,  as  we  all 
imagiae,  not  over  viae ;  and  a  dosen  of  oar  poor  neighboiira 
mig^t  die  before  he  became  aware  of  aa  nmeh  as  I  know 
to-night  about  this  epidemic.  No,  lore;  m;  digni^mnat 
give  way  to  the  safety  of  out  neighboors.  Depend  opon  it, 
Walcot  will  be  glad  enough  to  hear  what  I  hare  to  Baj>—^ 
not  to-morrow,  by  next  week  at  farthest." 

"So  Eocm?     What  makes  yoa  say  next  week?" 

"  I  jodgO'  partly  from  the  rate  of  progreaa  of  the  fever 
elsewhere,  and  partly  from  the  presait  state  of  health  in 
Deerbrook.  There  are  other  reasons  too.  I  have  seen  eome 
birds  of  ill  otnen  on  the  wing  hitherward  this  erening. 

"  What  can  you  mean  ?  " 

"I  mean  fiHtone-teilers.  Are  yon  not  aware  that  ia 
Mwona  of  plagoe — of  the  epidemici  of  our  tames,  as  well  as 
the  planes  of  ionner  days — ctagtmam,  and  ico^ne-tellcxi^ 
and  qnacka  appear,  as  a  sort  of  heralds  of  the  disease  ?  Tkey 
are  not  really  so,  &x  the  disease  in  fact  precedes  them ;  bi^ 
th^  show  Uiemselrefl  so  immediatdy  on  its  airi-nl,  and 
nsmdly  before  its  jaesenoe  is  acknowledged,  that  tiiey  have 
oftoi  been  thought  to  bring  it.  They  have  early  infbnnatisn 
<^  its  existence  in  any  place  ;  and  they  come  to  take  aAna- 
tage  of  liie  first  panio  of  the  inhabitants,  where  there  are 
enong^  who  are  ignorant  to  maks  the.  apecnlation  a  good  one. 
I  saw  two  parties  rf  these  people  trooping  hither ;  and  we 
ahi^  hare  heard  something  of  thxii  prophecies,  and  of  a  &Ter 
cose  or  two,  before  this  time  to-morrow,  I  hove  Utile  donbl^" 

"  It  is  this  praspeot  which  has  nsde  you  sad,"  said  Hester. 

"No,  my  dear—not  that  alone.  Bnt  do  not  let  va  talk 
about  being  sad.     What  does  it  matter?" 

"  Yes ;  do  let  ns  talk  about  it,"  said  MargarM,  "  if,  as  I 
suspeet,  you  are  sad  fer  ns.  It  is  about  Morris's  gadng  away, 
ifiituot?" 

"  About  many  thingi.  It  is  impossible  to  be  ^  all  times 
unaffected  by  such  changes  as  have  eome  upon  ns.;.  I  eaanot 
always  forget  what  my  proiession  oa/aa  was  to  me,  ibr  honour, 
Jbr  occupation,  sad  for  income.  I  confidently  reckcoed  on 
bringing  you  both  to^  a  home  full  of  comfort.  Never  win 
-women  so  cherished  as  I  meant  that  you  should  be.     And 


now  it  bos  ended  in  yaai  little  incomes  being  almoitt  onr  only 
resoorce,  and  in  your  being  deprived  of  your  old  fiiend 
Ifonia,  some  yean  befoie  h»  time.  I  can  lmi>dly  ^idnre  to 
think  of  to-morrow." 

-  "  And  do  you  really  call  tliis  the  end?"  asked  Margaret. 
"  Do  yoa  consider  our  desdny  fixed  for  erennore  ? " 

"  As  iar  as  you  and  I  are  concerned,  love,"  said  Hester  to 
him,  "  I  could  almost  wish  that  this  were  the  end.  I  ied  ts 
if  ahnost  any  change  would  be  for  the  worse ;  I  mesa 
sni^onng  you  not  to  look  as  yon  do  now,  but  ae  yon  have 
always  been  till  now.     Oh,  Edward,  I  am  so  happy  1" 

Her  husband  conld  not  speak  for  astomshment  and  delight 

"  You  remember  that  evening  in  Verdon  woods,  Edward — 
die  erening  before  we  were  married  ?" 

"  Bemember  it  1" 

"WelL  How  infinitely  happier  are  we  now  than  tbenl 
Oh  I  that  fear — that  mistrust  of  myself!  You  reproved  me 
for  my  fear  and  mistrust  then ;  and  I  must  beg  leave  to 
Rmmd  you  of  what  you  then  said.  It  is  not  often  that  I  can 
have  the  honour  of  preaching  to  you,  my  dear  husband,  as  it 
is  rather  difficult  to  find  an  occasion  ;  but  now  I  hare  caught 
yon  tripping.  What  is  there  for  you  to  be  uneasy  about  now, 
tltat  can  at  alt  be  compared  with  what  I  troubled  myself  about 
then  ?— Since  that  time  I  have  caiised  you  much  niisery,  I 
know — misery  which  I  partly  foresaw  I  should  cause  you : 
bnt  that  is  over,  I  trust.  It  is  over  at  least  for  the  time  that 
we  are  poor  and  persecuted.  I  dare  not  and  do  not  wish  for 
anything  otherwise  than  as  we  have  it  now.  Persecution 
aeems  to  have  made  us  wiser,  and  poverty  happier ;  and  how, 
if  only  Margaret  were  altogether  as  we  would  see  her,  how 
could  we  be  better  than  we  are?" 

"  You  are  right,  my  dear  wife."  These  few  tender  words, 
and  her  husband's  brightened  looks,  sufficed — Hester  had  no 
cares.  She  foigot  even  the  fever,  in  seeing  Edward  look  as 
gay  as  usual  again,  and  in  feeling  that  she  was  ererytldng  to 
him— that  feelmp:,  that  conviction,  for  which  she  had  si^^ied 
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(he  found  lutr  brother  busy  ahorelling  the  snow  away,  and 
TiaV'"g  a  clear  path  from  t&e  kitchen  door  to  the  coal-house. 
tie  declared  h  delightfully  warm  wotk,  by  the  time  he  had 
brought  in  coals  enough  for  the  day,  and  wanted  more 
employment  of  the  same  sort.  He  went  round  to  the  front  of 
the  house,  and  cleared  the  iteps  and  pavement  there  ;  caring 
nothing  for  the  fact,  that  two  or  three  neighboors  gased  from 
their  doors,  and  that  some  children  stood  blowing  upon  their 
fingers,  and  stamping  with  tbeir  feet,  enduring  the  cold,  for  i 
the  sake  of  seeing  the  gentleman  clearing  his  own  steps. 

"  What  would  the  Greys  say  ? "  asked  Margaret,  laughing ; 
as,  dttster  in  hand,  she  looked  from  the  open  window,  and 
spoke  to  her  brother  outside. 

"  I  am  sure  they  ought  to  eay  I  have  done  my  work  well.' 
"  That  is  just  what  Hester  is  observing  within  here.     You 
are  almost  ready  for  breakfast,  are  yoa  not  ?     She  is  setting 
the  table." 

"  Quite  ready.  What  warm  work  this  is  I  Eeally  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  such  a  bit  of  pavement  in  all  Deerbrook  as 
this  of  ours." 

"Come — come  in  to  breakfiist.  You  have  admired  your 
work  quite  enough  for  this  momii^;." 

The  three  who  sat  down  to  breakfast  were  as  reasonable 
and  philosophical  as  most  people ;  but  even  they  were  taken 
by  surprise  with  the  sweetness  of  comforts  provided  by  their 
own  immediate  toil.     There  was  something  in  the  novelty, 
perhaps ;  but  Hope  threw  on  the  fire  with  remarkable  energy 
the  coals  he  had  himself  brought  in  from  the  coal-house,  and 
ate  with  great  relish  the  toast  toasted  by  his  wife's    own 
hands..    Margaret,  too,  looked  round   the  room  more  thaix 
once,  with  a  new  sort  of  pride  in  there  being  not  a  particle 
of  dust  on  table,  chair,  or  book.     It  was  scarcely  possible  to 
persuade  Edward  that  there  was  nothing  more  for  him  to  do 
about  the  house  till  the  nest  morning  ;  that  the  Mrand-boy 
would  come  in  an  hour,  and  clean  the  shoes  ;  and  that  the 
I        >        .  .       -  .1  J-  -Lg  house  could  render,  would 

r  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  while 
the  beds. 

was  dressing  her  infant,  and 
ps  and  saucers,  the  poMnuin's 
ent  to  the  door,  and  paud  for 
y  purse,"  aa  they  called  the 
J    put  aside   for  iinft/re*' — 
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The  letter  was  for  Edward,  and  so  brief  that  it 
most  be  on  buiineBi. 

It  was  on  biuinesB.  It  vaa  fr(Hn  the  lawyer  f^  Mr.  Hope's 
aged  grandfather;  and  it  told  that  the  old  gentleman  had  at 
hut  sunk  rather  suddenly  under  his  many  infinnities. 
Mr.  Hope  was  invited  to  go — not  to  the  funeral,  for  it  must  be 
oTer  before  he  could  arrive,  but  to  see  the  will,  in  which  he 
had  a  large  beneficial  interest,  the  property  being  divided 
between  himself  and  his  brother,  subject  to  legacies  of  <»ie 
hundred  pounds  to  each  of  his  sisters,  and  a  few  smaller 
bequests  to  the  servants. 

"  This  is  as  you  always  feared,"  said  Hester  to  her  husband, 
observing  the  expression  of  concern  in  hie  ftce,  on  reading  the 
letter. 

"  Indeed,  I  always  feared  it  would  be  so,"  he  replied.  "  I 
did  what  I  could  to  prevent  this  act  of  posthumotis  injustice; 
and  I  am  grieved  that  I  failed;  for  nothing  can  repair  it.  My 
sisters  will  have  their  money — the  same  in  amount,  but  how 
different  in  value !  They  will  receive  it  as  a  gift  from  llieir 
brothers,  instead  of  as  their  due  from  their  grandfather.  I 
am  very  sorry  his  last  act  was  of  this  character." 

"  Wiil  you  go  ?     Must  you  go  ?" 

"  No,  I  shall  not  go — at  least,  not  at  present.  The  inneral 
would  be  over,  you  see,  before  I  could  get  there;  and  I  donbt 
not  the  rest  of  the  business  may  be  managed  quietly  and 
easily  by  leHer.  I  have  no  inclination  to  travel  just  now, 
and  no  money  to  do  it  with,  and  strong  reasons  of  another 
kind  for  staying  at  home.     No,  I  shall  not  go." 

"  I  am  very  glad.  Now,  the  first  duty  is  to  write  to  Emily 
and  Anne,  I  suppose  ;  and  to  Frank  ?" 

"  Not  to  Frank  just  yet.  He  knows  what  I  meant  to  do, 
in  case  of  my  grandfather  recurring  to  this  disposition  of  his 
property;  and,  further  than  this,  I  must  not  influence  Frank. 
He  must  be  lefl  entirdy  free  to  do  as  he  thinks  proper,  and 
I  shall  not  communicate  with  him  till  he  has  had  am[de  time 
to  decide  on  his  coarse.     I  shall  write  to  Emily  and  Anne 

"  I  am  sorry  for  them." 

"  So  am  I.  What  a  pity  it  is,  when  the  aged,  whom  one 
would  wish  to  honour  ailer  they  are  gone  to  their  graves, 
impair  one's  respect,  by  an  unjust  arrangement  of  Aeir 
■ffaiis  !  How  easily  might  my  grandfather  have  satisfied  ns 
all,  and  seemed  our  due  reverence  at  the  last,  by  merely 
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being  just  I  Now,  after  admittmg  what  was  just,  he  has 
gone  back  into  hia  jn^jadices,  and  placed  ns  all  in  a  painful 
position,  from  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  every  one  of  ua  to 
ngsrd  hia  memory  as  we  should  wish." 

"He  httle  thought  you  would  look  upon  his  rich  legacy 
in  this  way,"  said  Margaret,  smiling. 

"  I  gave  him  varutug  that  I  should.  It  was  impossible  to 
reiiiHe  it  more  peremptorily  than  I  did." 

"That  must  be  your  satisfaction  now,  love.  You  have 
done  everything  that  was  right;  so  we  will  not  discompose 
ourselves  because  another  has  done  a  wrong  which  you  cau 
partly  repair." 

"  My  dear  wife,  what  comfort  you  give  t  What  a  blessing 
it  is,  that  you  think,  and  feel,  and  will  act,  with  me — making 
my  duty  easy  instead  of  difficult  I " 

"  I  was  going  to  ask,"  observed  Margaret,  "whether  yoo 
have  no  misgiving — no  doubt  whatever  that  you  are  right  in 
refusing  all  this  money." 

"  IN^ot  the  slightest  doubt,  Margaret.  The  case  is  not  in 
any  degree  altered  by  my  change  of  fortune.  The  facts  re- 
main, that  my  sisters  have  received  nothing  yet  from  the 
property,  while  I  have  had  my  professional  education  out  of 
it.  That  my  profession  does  not  at  present  supply  us  with 
bread  does  not  affect  the  question  at  aU  :  nor  can  you  think 
that  it  does,  I  am  sure.  But  Hester,  my  love,  what  think  you 
of  OUT  prospect  of  a  hundred  pounds  ?  " 

"  A  hundred  pounds  I" 

"  Yes  ;  that  is  the  sum  set  down  for  me  when  the  honest 
will  was  made  ;  and  that  smn  I  shall  of  course  retain." 

"  Oh,  delightful  I  What  a  quantity  of  comfort  we  may  get 
out  of  a  hundred  pounds !     How  rich  we  shall  be  ! " 

"  She  is  thinking  already,"  said  Mai^aret,  "  what  sort  of  a 
pretty  cloak  baby  is  to  have  for  the  summer." 

"  And  Margaret  must  have  something  out  of  it,  must  not 
«he,  love?"  asked  Hester. 

"  We  will  sU  enjoy  it,  with  many  thanks  to  mypoor  grand- 
fitther.  Surely  Una  hundred  pounds  wUl  set  us  on  through 
the  year." 

"  That  will  be  veiy  pleasant,  really,"  observed  Margaret. 
"  To  be  sure  of  bread  for  all  the  rest  of  the  year  I  Oh,  the 
value  of  a  hundred  poimds  U>  some  people ! " 

"  What  a  pity  that  Morris  did  not  stay  this  one  Other  day ! " 
exclaimed  Hester.     "  And  yet,  perhaps,  not  so.     It  might 
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have  perplexed  ber  mind  aboat  leaving  ns,  aod  induced  her  to 

give  up  her  new  place ;  and  there  is  nothing  is  a  chance 
hundr^  pounds  to  justify  that.     It  is  better  as  it  is." 

"  All  things  are  very  well  as  they  are,"  said  Hope,  "  as 
long  as  we  think  so.  Now,  I  am  going  to  call  on  Waloot. 
Good-bye." 

"  Stop,  stop  one  moment !  Stay,  and  see  what  I  have 
found!"  cried  his  wife,  in  a  tone  of  glee.  "Look!  Feel! 
Tell  me — is  not  this  our  boy'e  first  tooth  ?  " 

"  It  is — it  cert^nly  is.  I  give  you  joy,  my  little  fellow !" 
"  "Worth  all  the  hundreds  of  pounds  in  the  world,"  observed 
Margaret,  coming  in  her  turn  to  see  and  fed  the  little  pearly- 
edge,  whose  value  its  owner  was  far  &om  appreciating,  while 
worried  with  the  inquisitioa  which  was  made  into  the  mysteries 
of  his  mouth.  "  Now  it  w  a  pity  that  Morris  is  not  here !" 
all  exclaimed. 

"  We  must  write  to  her.  Perhaps  we  might  have  found  it 
yesterday,  if  we  had  had  any  idea  it  would  come  so  soon." 

No :  Hester  was  quite  positive  theie  was  no  tooth  to  be 
seen  or  felt  last  night. 

"  Well,  we  must  write  to  Morris." 

"  You  must  leave  me  a  corner,"  said  Hope.  "  We  must  all 
try  our  skill  in  describing  a  first  tooth.  I  will  consider  my 
part  as  I  walk.  Bite  my  finger  once  more  befcn^  I  go,  my 
boy." 

The  sisters  busied  thejnselves  in  putting  the  parlour  in 
order,  for  the  receptitm  of  any  visitors  who  might  chance  to 
call,  though  the  streets  were  so  deep  in  snow  as  to  render  the 
chance  a  remote  one.  Margaret  believed  that,  when  the  time 
should  come,  she  might  set  the  potatoes  over  the  parlour  fire 
to  boil,  and  thus,  without  detection,  save  the  lighting  another 
fire.  But  before  she  had  taken  off  her  apron,  while  she  wis 
in  the  act  of  swe^ing  up  the  hearth,  there  was  a  loud  knock, 
which  she  recogmsed  as  proceedii^  from  the  hand  of  a  Grey. 
The  family  resemblance  extended  to  their  knocks  at  the  door. 
As  if  no  snow  had  fallen,  Mrs.  Grey  and  Sophia  entered. 
"  You  are  surprised  to  see  us,  my  dears,  I  have  no  doubt. 
But  I  could  not  be  satisfied  without  knowing  what  Mr.  Hope 
thinks  of  this  epidemic,  this  terrible  fever,  which  every  one  is 
speaking  about  so  frightfully," 
"  Why,  what  can  he  think?" 

"  I  mean,  my  dear,  does  he  suppose  that  it  will  come  here? 
Are  we  likely  to  have  it?"  ,  tioo-^k" 
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"  He  tella  us,  what  I  suppose  you  hear  from  Mr.  Grey,  that 
the  fever  seems  to  be  spreadjng  ererywhere,  and  is  just  now 
very  destmctive  at  Blickley.   Does  not  Mr.  Grey  tell  you  so  V  " 

"  No,  indeed  ;  there  is  no  learning  anything  from  Mr.  Grey 
that  he  does  not  like  to  telL  Sophia,  I  think  we  most  take  ia 
a  newspaper  again,  that  we  may  stand  a  chance  of  knowing 
Bometiung." 

Sophia  agreed. 

"  Sophia  and  I  fonnd  that  we  really  had  no  time  to  read  the 
newspaper.  There  it  lay,  and  nobody  touched  it;  for  Mr. 
Grey  reads  the  news  in  the  office  always.  I  told  Mr.  Grey 
it  was  just  paying  so  much  a-week  for  no  good  to  anybody, 
and  I  beg^;ed  he  would  countermand  the  paper.  But  we  must 
take  it  in  again,  really,  to  know  how  this  fever  goes  on.  Does 
Mr.  Hope  think,  my  dears,  as  many  people  are  saying  here 
this  morning,  that  it  is  a  sort  of  plague  ?" 

"  Oh,  mamma,"  exclaimed  Sophia,  "  how  can  yon  say  any- 
thing so  dreadful?" 

"  I  have  not  heard  my  husband  speak  of  it  so,"  said  Hester. 
"  He  thinks  it  a  very  serious-  affiur,  happening  as  it  does  in 
the  midst  of  a  scarcity,  when  the  poor  are  already  depressed 
and  sickly," 

"  Ah !  that  is  always  the  way,  Mr.  Grey  tells  me.  After  a 
scarcity  comes  the  fever,  he  says.  The  poor  are  much  to  be 
pitied  indeed.  But  what  should  those  do  who  are  not  poor, 
have  you  heard  Mr.  Hope  say?" 

"  He  thinks  they  should  help  their  poor  neighbours  to  the 
very  Titmoet." 

"  Oh,  yea  ;  of  cotirse  ;  but^hat  I  mean  is,  what  precautions 
■would he  advise?" 

"  We  will  ask  him.  I  have  not  heard  him  speak  particu- 
larly of  this  on  the  present  occasion." 

"  Then  he  has  not  established  any  regidations  in  his  own 
family?" 

"  No.  But  I  know  his  opinion  on  such  cases  in  general  to 
be,  that  the  safest  way  is  to  go  on  as  usual,  taking  rational 
care  of  health,  and  avoiding  all  unnecessary  terror.  This 
CODimonway  of  hving,  and  a  particularly  diligent  care  of  those 
who  want  the  good  offices  of  the  rich,  are  what  he  would 
recommend,  I  believe,  at  this  time  :  but  when  he  comes  in,  we 
will  ask  him.  You  had  better  stay  till  he  retnms.  He  may 
bring  some  news.  Meantime,  I  am  sorry  my  baby  is  asleep. 
I  should  like  to  show  you  hja  first  tooth." 
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"  His  Brst  tooth  ?  Indeed  I  He  is  a  forward  little  fellsw. 
But,  Hester,  do  70a  happen  to  have  heard  your  hnsbMid  mj 
what  sort  uf  fumigation  he  would  recommend  ia  oaao  of  auch 
a  fever  as  this  ihowing  itself  in  the  house?" 

"  Indeed  I  hare  not  heard  him  apeak  of  fiimigatioas  at  all. 
Have  Tou,  Margaret?" 

"  No." 

"  I  should  just  like  to  know :  for  Mra.  Jonea  told  me  (rf  a 
very  good  one  ;  and  Mrs.  Howell  thinks  iU  ctf  it.  Mrs.  3oaea 
recommended  me  to  pour  some  sulphnrio  acid  upon  salt — 
common  salt— in  a  saucer;  but  Mrs.  Howell  sajs  there  is 
nothing  half  so  good  as  hot  vin^ai." 

"  Somebody  has  oome  and  put  np  a  stall,"  said  Sophia, 
"  where  he  aella  ftimigating  powders,  and  some  pilla,  which  he 
says  are  an  infidlible  remedy  againat  the  ferer." 

"  Preventive,  my  dear." 

"  Well,  mamma,  'tis  just  the  same  thing.  Does  Mr.  Hope 
know  anything  of  the  people  who  have  set  up  diat  stall  ?  " 

Hester  thought  she  might  venture  to  answer  that  question 
without  waiting  for  her  husband's  return.  She  laughed  as 
he  said,  that  medical  men  avoided  acqiiaiutance  with  quacks. 

"  Does  Mr.  Hope  think  that  medical  men  are  in  any  parti' 
cular  danger?"  asked  Sophia,  bashiully,  but  with  great 
anxiety.  "  I  think  they  must  be,  going  among  so  many  pecF[de 
who  are  iU.  If  there  is  a  whole  &niily  ia  the  fevar  in  a 
cottage  at  Crossly  End,  as  Mrs.  Howell  says  there  is,  how  very 
dangerous  it  must  be  attend  them  I" 

Sophia  was  checked  by  a  wink  irom  her  mother,  and  then 
first  remembered  that  she  was  speaking  to  a  surgeon's  wife. 
She  tried  to  explain  away  what  she  had  said  ;  but  there  was 
no  need.  Hester  calmly  remarked  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
many  to  expose  themselves  at  such  times  in  au  equal  degree 
with  the  medical  men  ;  and  that  she  believed  that  few  were 
more  secure  than  those  who  did  so  without  selfish  thoughts 
and  ignorant  panic.  Sophia  believed  that  every  one  did  not 
think  so.  Some  of  lir.  Walcot's  friends  had  been  remonstrat- 
ing with  about  going  so  much  among  the  poor  cdok  petqtle, 
just  at  this  time  ;  and  Mr.  Walcot  had  been  consulting  her  as 
to  whether  his  duty  to  his  parents  did  not  require  that  be 
should  have  some  regard  to  his  own  safety.  He  bad  not 
known  what  to  do  about  going  to  a  house  in  Tumslile-lane, 
where  Bomo  people  were  ill. 

A  dead  silence  followed  this  explaaatiou.     Mra.  Gr«y  broke 
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it  by  asking  Mai^afet  if  she  might  speak  plainiy  to  Iter — the 
commoa  preface  to  a  lecture.  As  usual,  Mai^aret  replied, 
*'  Oh !  certainly." 

"  I  would  only  just  hint,  my  dear,  that  it  would  be  as  well 
if  you  did  not  open  the  door  yourself.  You  cannot  think  how 
strangely  it  looks  :  and  gome  very  unpleasant  remarks  might 
be  made  upon  it.  It  is  of  no  consequence  such  a  thing  hap- 
penii^  when  Sophia  and  I  come  to  your  door.  I  would  not 
have  you  think  we  regard  it  for  ourselves  in  the  least — the  not 
being  properly  shown  in  by  a  aerrant." 

"  Oh  !  not  in  the  least,"  protested  Sophia. 

"  But  you  know  it  m^ht  hare  been  tiie  Levitts.  I  suppose 
it  would  hare  been  just  the  same  if  the  Levitts  had  called?" 

"  It  certainly  would." 

"  It  might  have  been  the  Levitte  certainly,"  observed  Hester ! 
"  but  I  must  just  explain  that  it  was  to  oblige  me  that  Margaret 
went  to  the  dooi," 

"  Then,  my  dear,  I  hope  you  will  point  out  some  other  way 
in  which  Margaret  may  oblige  you ;  for  really  you  have  no  idea 
how  oddly  it  looks  for  young  ladies  to  answer  knocks  at  the 
door.  It  is  not  proper  self-respect,  proper  regard  to  appear- 
ance. And  was  it  to  oblige  you  that  Margaret  carried  a  basket 
all  through  Deerbrookon  Wednesday,  with  the  small  end  of  a 
carrot  peeping  out  from  under  the  lid  ?  Fie,  my  dears  !  I 
must  say  fie !  It  grieves  me  to  find  fault  with  you  :  but  really 
this  is  folly.     It  is  really  neglecting  appearances  too  far." 

Mr.  Hope  did  not  return  in  time  to  see  Mrs.  Grey.  When 
she  could  wait  no  longer,  Hester  promised  to  send  her  husband 
to  solve  Mrs.  Grey's  difficulties. 

"  What  would  she  hare  said,"  eKclaimed  Hester,  "  if  she 
had  seen  my  husband's  doings  of  this  morning?" 

"Ahl  what  indeed?" 

"  AotuaUy  shovelling  snow  from  his  own  steps !" 

"Oh,  I  thought  you  meant  giving  away  a  competence. 
"Which  act  would  she  have  thought  the  least  self-respect- 
ful?" 

"  She  would  hare  had  a  great  deal  to  say  on  his  duty  to  his 
family  in  both  cases.  But  it  is  all  out  of  kindness  that  she 
grieves  so  much  over  his  '  enthusiasm,'  and  lectures  ub  for  our 
disregard  of  appearances.  If  she  loved  us  less,  we  should 
hear  less  of  her  concern ,  and  it  would  be  told  to  others  behind 
our  backs.     So  we  will  not  mind  it.    You  do  not  mind  it, 
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"  I  rather  enjoy  it," 

"  That  is  right  Noir  I  wish  my  hosband  wotild  cotue  in. 
He  has  been  gone  very  long;  and  I  want  to  hear  the  whole 
Cmth  about  this  fever." 


CHAPTER  XLI. 


It  was  some  hours  before  Hope  appeared  at  home  again;  and 
when  he  did,  he  wafi  very  grave.  Mr.  Walcot  had  been 
truly  glad  to  see  him,  and,  it  was  plain,  would  have  applied 
to  him  for  aid  and  co-operation  Bome  days  before,  if  Mrs. 
Rowland  had  not  interfered,  to  prevent  any  consultation  of 
the  kind.  The  state  of  heallh  of  Deerbrook  was  bad, — much 
worse  than  Hope  had  had  any  suspicion  of.  Whale  tamjlies 
were  prostrated  by  the  fever  in  the  labourers'  cottages,  and 
it  was  creeping  into  the  better  sort  of  houses.  Mr.  Walcot 
hod  requested  Hope  to  visit  some  of  his  patients  with  Tiim  : 
and  what  he  had  seen  had  couviiiced  him  that  the  disease 
was  of  a  most  formidable  character,  and  that  a  great  mortaHty 
must  he  expected  in  Deerbrook.  Walcot  appeared  to  he 
doing  his  duty  with  more  energy  than  might  have  been 
expected:  and  it  seemed  as*  if  whatever  talent  he  had,  was 
exercised  in  his  profession.  Hope's  opinion  of  him  was  raised 
by  what  he  had  seen  this  morning.  Walcot  had  complained 
that  his  skill  and  knowledge  could  have  no  fair  play  among  a 
set  of  people  so  ignorant  as  the  families  of  his  Deerbrook 
patients.  'J'bey  put  more  faith  in  charms  than  in  medicines 
or  care ;  and  were  running  out  in  the  cold  and  damp  to  have 
their  fortunes  told  by  night,  or  in  the  gray  of  the  morning. 
If  a  fortune-teller  promised  Jong  life,  all  the  warnings  of  the 
doctor  went  for  nothing.  Then,  again,  the  people  mistook 
the  oppression  which  was  one  of  the  first  symptoms  of  the 
fever,  for  debility ;  and  before  the  doctor  was  sent  for,  or  in 
defiance  of  hia  directions,  the  patient  was  plied  with  strong 
drinks,  and  his  case  rendered  desperate  from  the  beginning. 
Mr.  Walcot  had  complained  that  the  odds  were  r^lly  too 
much  against  him,  and  that  he  beheved  himself  likely  to  lose 
almost  every  fever  patient  he  had.  It  may  be  imagined  how 
welcome  to  him  were  Mr.  Hope's  countenance,  Hugg^tious, 
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and  influence,— -sadt  as  the  prejudices  of  the  people  had 
left  it. 

Dr.  Levitt's  infiuence  waa  of  little  more  avail  tban  Mr. 
Hope's.  From  this  day,  he  was  as  busiij  engaged  amoDg  the 
sick  as  the  medical  geotlemen  therDaelres;  laying  aside  bis 
books,  and  spending  all  his  time  among  his  panshioDera;  not 
n^lecting  the  rich,  but  especially  devoting  himself  to  the 
poor.  He  co-operated  with  Hope  in  every  way;  raising 
money  to  cleanse,  air,  and  dry  the  most  cheerless  of  the 
cottages,  and  to  supply  the  indent  sick  with  warmth  and 
food.  But  all  appeared  to  be  of  little  avail.  The  disease 
stole  on  through  the  vill^e,  as  if  it  had  been  left  to  work  its 
own.  way;  from  day  to  day  tidings  came  abroad  of  another 
and  another  who  was  down  in  the  fever, — the  Tuckers'  maid- 
servant, Mr.  HiU's  shop-boy,  poor  Mrs.  Paxton,  always  sure 
to  be  ill  when  anybody  else  wag,  and  all  John  Eingworth's 
five  children.  In  a  fortnigbt,  the  church-bell  began  to  give 
token  how  fatal  the  sickness  was  becoming.  It  tolled  till  those 
who  lived  very  neat  the  church  were  weary  of  hearing  it. 

Oa  the  afternoon  of  a  day  when  its  sound  had  scarcely 
ceased  since  sunrise,  Dr.  Levitt  and  Hope  met  at  the  door  of 
the  comer-house. 

"  You  are  the  man  I  wanted  to  meet,"  said  Dr.  Levitt.  "  I 
have  been  inquiring  for  you,  but  your  household  could  give 
me  no  account  of  you.  Could  you  just  step  home  with  me? 
Or  come  to  me  ia  the  evening,  will  you  ?  But  stay  I  There 
is  no  time  like  the  present,  after  all ;  so,  if  you  will  allow  me, 
I  will  w^k  in  witli  you  now ;  and,  if  you  are  going  to  dinner, 
I  will  make  one.  I  have  nobody  to  sit  down  with  me  at  home 
at  present,  you  know, — or  perhaps  you  do  not  know." 

"  Indeed  I  waa  not  aware  of  the  absence  of  your  family," 
said  Hope,  leading  the  way  into  the  parlour,  where  Mai^aret 
at  the  moment  was  laying  the  cloth. 

"  You  must  have  wondered  that  yon  had  seen  nothing  of 
my  wife  all  thia  week,  if  you  did  not  know  where  she  was.  I 
tbougbt  it  best,  all  things  considered,  to  send  them  every  one 
away.  I  hope  we  have  done  right.  I  find  I  am  more  free 
for  the  diacharge  of  my  own  duty,  now  that  I  am  unchecked 
by  their  feare  for  tne,  and  untroubled  by  my  own  anxiety  for 
them.  I  haTe  sent  them  all  abroad,  and  shall  go  for  them 
when  this  epidemic  has  run  its  course;  and  not  till  then.  I 
little  thought  what  satisfaction  I  could  feel  in  walking  about 
my  own  house,  to  see  how  deserted  it  looks.    I  never  hear 
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that  bell  but  I  rejoioo  that  all  that  belong  to  me  are  so 
for  off." 

"  I  irantad  to  aA  you  about  that  bell,"  aaid  Hope.  "  My 
qoeation  may  aeem  to  yea  to  savottr  strongly  of  dissent ;  but 
I  must  inqnira  whether  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  bad 
news  to  be  annonnced  to  ail  Deerbrook  every  day,  and  almost 
all  day  long.  However  far  we  may  be  from  objectii^  to  hear 
it  in  ordinary  times,  should  not  our  first  consideration  now  be 
for  the  hrii^ '/  la  not  the  case  altered  by  the  number  of 
deaths  that  takes  place  at  a  season  like  this  ? " 

"I  am  quite  of  your  opinion,  Mr.  Hope;  and  I  have  talked 
with  Owen,  and  many  others,  about  tliat  matter,  witiiin  this 
week.  I  have  proposed  to  dispense,  for  the  present,  with  a 
cusUm  whioh  I  own  myself  to  be  attached  to  in  ordinary 
times,  but  whioh  I  now  see  may  be  pernicious.  But  it  cannot 
be  done.     We  must  yield  the  point." 

"I  will  not  engage  to  cure  any  siok,  or  to  keep  any  well, 
who  live  within  sound  of  that  bell." 

"  I  am  not  surprised  to  hear  you  say  so.  But  this  practice 
has  80  become  a  part  of  people's  religion,  that  it  seems  as  if 
worse  effects  would  follow  from  discontinuii^  it  thaa  from 
pursuing  the  usual  course.  Owen  says  there  is  scarcely  a 
person  in  Deerbrook  who  would  not  talk  of  a  heathen  death 
and  burial  if  the  bell  were  silenced ;  and,  if  once  the  people's 
repose  in  their  religion  is  shaken,  I  really  know  not  what  will 
become  of  them." 

"  I  ^ree  with  you  tliere.  Their  religious  feelings  most  be 
left  untouched,  or  all  is  over ;  but  I  am  sorry  that  this 
particular  observance  is  implicated  with  them  so  oompletdy 
as  you  say.  It  wilt  be  well  if  it  does  not  soon  become  an 
impossibility  to  toll  the  bell  for  alUwho  die," 

"  It  would  bo  well,  too,"  said  Dr.  Levitt,  "  if  this  were  the 
only  auperstitioii  the  people  entertained.  They  are  more 
terrified  with  some  others  than  with  this  bell,  I  am  afraid 
they  are  more  depressed  by  their  superstitions  than  sustained 
by  their  religion.  Have  you  observed,  Hope,  how  many  of 
them  stand  looking  at  the  sky  every  night  ?  " 

"  Tes  ;  and  we  hear,  wherever  we  go,  of  fiery  swords,  and 
dreadful  angels,  seen  in  the  clouds;  and  the  old  prophecies 
have  all  come  up  again — at  least,  all  of  them  that  are  dismal 
As  for  the  death-watches,  they  are  out  of  number;  and  there 
is  never  a  fire  Ughted  but  a  cofim  flies  out." 

"  And  this  story  of  a  ghost  of  a  coffin,  witJj  ftmr  ghosts  to 
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bear  it,  that  goes  up  »id  dcywn  id  the  villi^  all  night  long," 
said  Hester,  "  I  really  do  not  wonder  that  it  shakes  Ae  nerves 
of  the  sick  to  hear  of  it.  They  say  that  no  ooe  can  stop  those 
bearers,  or  get  any  answer  from  them :  but  on  they  gl^,  let 
what  will  be  in  their  way." 

"  Come,  tell  me,"  said  Dr.  Levitt,  "  have  not  yoa  yoorself 
looked  out  for  that  sight?" 

Hester  acknowledged  that  she  had  seen  a  real  substantial 
coffin,  carried  by  human  bearers,  pass  down  the  middle  of  the 
street,  at  an  hour  past  midnight ;  the  removal  of  a  body  &oia 
ft  house  where  it  had  died,  she  supposed,  to  another  whence  it 
was  to  be  buried.  This  coffin  and  the  ghostly  one  she  took 
to  be  one  and  the  same. 

Dr.  Levitt  mentioned  instances  of  supersUtion,  which  £ould 
scarcely  have  been  beheved  by  him,  if  related  by  another. 

"Do  you  know  the  Platts?"  he  inquired  of  Hope.  "  Have 
you  seen  the  poor  woman  that  lies  ill  there  with  her  child  ? " 

"  Yes :  what  a  state  of  destitution  they  are  in  1" 

"At  the  vety  time  tliat  that  woman  and  her  child  are  lying 
an  shavings,  begged  from  the  carpenter's  yard,  her  mother 
finds  means  to  fee  the  fortune-teller  in  the  lane  for  reading 
a  dream.  The  fortune-teller  dooms  the  child,  and  speaks 
doubtfully  of  the  mother." 

"  I  could  not  conceive  the  reason  why  no  one  of  the  family 
would  do  anything  for  the  boy.  I  used  what  anUiority  I 
conid,  while  I  was  there;  but  I  fear  he  has  been  left  to  his 
fhte  since.     The  neighbours  will  not  enter  the  house." 

"What  neighbours?"  said  Margaret.  "You  have  nev^ 
ao  much  as  asked  me." 

"  You  are  our  main  stay  at  home,  Margaret.  I  could  ask 
no  more  of  you  than  yon  do  here." 

Margaret  was  now  putting  the  dinner  on  the  table.  It 
consisted  of  a  bowl  of  potatoes,  salt,  the  loaf  and  butter,  and 
ft  pitcher  of  water.  Dr.  Levitt  said  grace,  and  they  sat  down, 
without  one  word  of  apolt^y  from  host  or  hostess.  Though 
Dr.  Levitt  had  not  been  prepared  for  an  evidenoe  like  this 
of  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  family,  he  had  known  enough 
of  their  adversity  to  understand  tiie  case  now  at  a  glance. 
No  one  ate  more  heartily  than  he ;  and  the  conversation  went 
on  as  if  a  sumptuous  feast  had  been  spread  before  the  parl^. 

"  I  own  myself  disappointed,"  said  Hope,  "  in  finding  among 
our  neighbours  so  litlJe  disposition  to  help  each  other.  I 
hardly  und^wand  it,  busting  as  I  have  ever  done  in  the 
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generosity  of  the  poor,  and  having  alwajs  before  seen  tay 
&ith  jusufied.  The  apathy  of  some,  and  the  selfish  terrors  of 
others,  are  worse  to  witness  than  the  disease  itsel£" 

"  How  can  you  wonder,"  said  Dr.  Levitt,  "  when  they  hare 
such  an  example  before  Aeir  eyea  in  certain  of  dieir  neigh- 
boDTB,  to  whom  they  are  accustomed  to  look  Dp?  Sir  WilUam 
Hunter  and  his  lady  are  enough  to  paralyse  tiie  morals  of  the 
whole  parish  at  a  time  like  this.  Do  not  you  know  tbe  plan 
they  go  upon?  They  keep  their  outer  gates  locked,  lest  any 
one  trom  the  village  should  set  foot  within  their  groonda; 
every  article  left  at  the  lodge  for  the  use  of  the  family  is 
Aun^gated  before  it  is  admitted  into  the  house :  and  it  is 
generally  understood  that  neither  the  gentleman  nor  the  lady 
will  leave  tie  estate,  in  any  emergency  whatever,  till  the 
disease  has  entirely  passed  away.  Our  poor  are  not  to  have 
the  solace  of  their  presence  even  in  church,  during  this  time 
of  peril,  when  the  face  of  the  prosperous  is  like  light  in  a  dark 
place.  Sir  William  makes  it  no  secret  that  they  would  have 
left  home  altt^ther,  if  they  could  have  hoped  to  be  safer 
anywhere  else — if  they  could  have  gone  anywhere  without 
danger  of  meeting  the  fever." 

"  If  the  ftict  had  not  been,"  said  Hester,  "  as  Mrs.  Howell 
states  it,  that '  the  epidemic  prevails  partially  everywhere.' " 

"There  is  a  case  where  Lady  Hunter's  example  imme- 
diately operates,"  observed  Dr.  Levitt.  "  If  Lady  Hunter  had 
notforgottenherself  in  her  duty,  Mrs.  Howell  would  have  given 
the  benefit  of  her  good  offices  to  some  whom  she  might  have 
served ;  for  she  is  really  a  kind-hearted  woman :  but  she  ia 
struck  with  a  panic  because  Lady  Hunter  is,  and  one  cannot' 
get  a  word  with  her  or  Miss  Miskin," 

"I  saw  that  her  shutters  were  nearly  closed,"  observed 
Margaret.     "  I  supposed  she  bad  lost  some  relatdon." 

"  No  ;  she  is  only  trying  to  shut  out  the  fever.  She  and 
Miss  Miskin  are  afraid  of  the  milkman,  and  each  tries  to  put 
upon  the  other  the  peril  of  serving  a  customer.  This  panic 
will  destroy  us  if  it  spreads." 

The  sisters  looked  at  each  other,  and  in  one  glance  ex- 
changed agreement  that  the  time  was  fully  come  for  them  to 
act  abroad,  let  what  would  become  of  their  home  comforta. 

I' I  ought  to  add,  however,"  said  Dr.  Levitt,  "that  Sir 
William  Hunter  has  supplied  my  poor's  purse  with  money 
very  liberally.  1  spend  his  money  as  freely  as  my  own  at  a 
tune  Uke  this;  but  I  tell  him  that  one  hour  of  his  presence 
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Among  TU  vfcndd  do  more  good  than  all  the  gold  he  can  aend. 
His  ftDswer  ccHiies  ia  the  shape  of  b.  haadaome  ir&ft  on  hte 
banker,  smeUing  atrongly  of  aromatic  viaegar.  They  fumi- 
gate even  their  blottdng-paper,  it  seema  to  me.  I  did  hope 
jay  last  letter  would  have  brought  him  to  call." 

"  Oar  friends  are  very  ready  with  their  money,"  said  Hope. 
"  I  should  have  begged  of  you  befin«  this,  but  tjiat  Mr.  Grey 
has  been  libraal  in  that  vray.  He  concludes  it  to  be  impoaaible 
that  be  shoiild  look  himaelf  into  the  wants  of  the  village;  but 
he  permits  me  to  use  his  purse  pretty  freely.  Is  there  any- 
thing that  you  can  auggeat  that  can  be  done  by  me,  Dr.  Levitt? 
Is  there  any  caae  unknown  to  me  where  I  can  be  of  service?" 
"Or  I?"  said  Margaret.  "My  brolber  and  aiater  will 
spare  me,  and  put  up  with  aome  lumlship  at  home,  I  know,  if 
you  can  point  out  any  place  where  I  can  be  more  useful." 

"  To  be  sure  I  can.  Much  as  I  like  to  come  to  your  house, 
to  witnesa  and  feel  the  thorough  comfort  which  I  always  find 
in  it,  I  own  I  shall  care  little  to  see  everything  at  sises  and 
sevens  here  for  a  few  weeks,  if  you  will  give  me  your  time 
and  talents  lor  auch  services  as  we  gentlemen  cannot  perform, 
and  aa  we  cannot  at  present  hire  persona  to  undertake.  Yon 
see  I  take  you  at  your  word,  my  dear  young  lady.  If  you 
had  not  offered,  I  ahotdd  not  have  asked  you ;  as  you  have,  I 
snatch  at  the  good  you  hold  out  I  mean  to  preach  a  very 
plain  sermon  next  Sunday  on  the  duties  of  neighbours  in  a 
season  of  distress  hke  thie  :  and  I  shall  do  it  with  ^e  bett«r 
hope,  if  I  have,  meanwhile,  a  fellow-labourer  of  your  sex,  no 
less  valuable  in  her  way  than  my  friend  Hope  in  hia." 

"  I  shall  come  and  hear  your  sermon,"  said  Heater,  "  if 
Margaret  will  take  charge  of  my  boy  for  the  hour.  I  want  to 
see  clearly  what  is  my  duty  at  a  time  when  claims  conflict  as 
they  do  now." 

There  was  at  present  no  time  for  the  conscientious  and 
charitable  to  lose  in  daylight  loiterings  over  the  table,  or  chat 
by  the  fireside.  In  a  few  minutes  the  table  was  cleared,  and 
Margaret  ready  to  proceed  with  Dr.  Levitt  to  the  Flatts' 
cott^ie. 

As  aoon  aa  Margaret  saw  what  was  the  real  state  of  affairs 
in  the  cottage,  she  sent  away  Dr.  Levitt,  who  could  be  of  no 
use  till  some  degree  of  decency  was  instituted  in  the  miserable 
abode.  What  to  set  about  firat  was  Margaret's  difficulty. 
There  was  no  one  to  help  her  but  Mrs.  Piatt's  mother,  who 
was  sitting  down  to  wait  Uie  result  of  the  fortune-teller's  pre- 
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dictionB.  Her  daughter  lay  moaning  oa  a  bedstead  s^va^ 
with  ehaTingB  only,  and  ihe  had  no  covering  whatever  but  a 
blanket  worn  .into  a  lai^  hole  in  the  middle.  The  poor 
woman's  long  hair,  nnconfined  by  any  cap,  strayed  aboiit  her 
bare  and  emaciated  shoulders,  and  her  shrunken  hands  picked 
at  the  blanket  incessantly,  everythiog  appearing  to  her  diseased 
vision  covered  with  black-spotfi.  Never  before  had  so  eqnalid 
an  object  met  Margaret's  eyes.  The  husband  sat  by  the 
empty  grata,  stooping  and  shrinking,  and  looking  at  the  floor 
with  an  idiotic  expression  of  countenance,  as  t^peared  through 
tiie  handkerchief  which  was  tied  over  his  head.  He  was  just 
sinking  into  the  fever.  His  boy  lay  <m  a  heap  of  rags  in  the 
comer,  his  head  also  tied  up,  but  tLe  handkerchief  stiff  with 
the  black  blood  which  was  still  oozing  from  his  nose,  ean, 
and  mouth.  It  was  inconoeiTable  to  Margaret  that  ber 
brother,  with  Mr.  Grey's  money  in  his  pocket,  could  have 
left  the  family  in  this  state.  He  had  not  There  were 
cinders  in  the  hearth  which  showed  that  there  bad  been  a 
fire  J  and  the  old  woman  acknowledged  that  a  pair  of  sheets 
and  a  rug  had  been  pawned  to  the  fortune-teller  in  the  lane 
since  the  morning.  There  had  been  food  ;  but  nobody  had 
any  appetite  but  herself,  and  she  had  eaten  it  up.  The 
ibrtunc'teller  had  charmed  the  pail  of  fresh  water  that  «t«od 
under  the  bed,  and  had  promised  a  new  spell  in  the  morning. 
In  a  case  of  such  extremity,  Margaret  had  no  fears.  SSte 
set  forth  alone  for  the  fortune-teller's,  not  &i  off,  and  re- 
deemed the  sheets  and  blanket,  which  were  quite  clean.  As 
she  went,  she  was  sorry  she  had  dismissed  Dr.  Levitt  so  soon. 
As  a  magistrate,  he  could  have  immediately  compelled  the 
restoration  of  the  bedding.  Tie  use  of  his  name,  however, 
answered  the  purpose,  and  the  conjurer  even  offered  to  carry 
the  articles  for  her  to  Piatt's  house.  She  so  earnestly  desired 
to  keep  him  and  her  diaige  apart,  that  she  preferred  loading 
herself  with  the  package.  Then  the  shavings  were  found  to 
be  in  such  a  state  that  every  shred  of  them  must  be  removed 
before  the  sick  man  could  be  allowed  to  lie  down.  No  time 
was  to  be  lost.  In  the  {ace  of  the  old  woman's  protestations 
that  her  daughter  should  not  stir,  Maigaret  spread  the  bedding 
on  the  floor,  wrapped  the  sick  woman  in  a  sheet,  and  laid  her 
npon  it,  finding  the  poor  creature  so  light  from  emaciation 
that  she  was  as  easy  to  lift  as  a  child.  The  only  thing  that 
the  old  woman  would  consent  (o  do,  was  to  go  with  a  pencil 
note  to  Mr.  Grey,  and  bring  back  the  clean  dry  straw  which 
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would  be  given  her  in  Ub  yard.  She  went,  in  hc^xi  of 
receiving  Bomething  else  with  the  Btiuw ;  and  while  ihe  was 
gmn,  Margaret  was  quite  alone  with  the  siok  family. 

Struggling  to  aormoimt  her  di^nst  at  the  tatk,  she  resolved 
to  employ  the  interval  in  removing  the  shavinga.  The  pail 
containing  the  charmed  water  was  the  only  thing  in  the 
oattage  w^ch  would  hold  them ;  and  she  made  bold  to  empty 
it  in  the  ditch  close  at  hand.  Flatt  wat  capable  of  watching 
all  ehe  did ;  and  he  made  a  frightful  geBtnre  of  rage  at  her  as 
she  re-entOTed.  She  «aw  in  ^e  shadow  of  the  handkerchief 
his  quivering  Upa  move  in  the  act  of  speaking,  and  her  ear 
canght  the  woids  of  an  oath.  Her  situation  now  was  far  from 
pleasant ;  but  it  was  still  a  relief  that  no  one  was  by  to  witness 
what  she  saw  and  was  doiog.  She  conveyed  pailful  after 
pailfU  of  the  noisome  shavings  to  the  dunghill  at  the  back  of 
tha  cottage,  wondering  the  while  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
dwelling  were  not  all  dead  of  the  fever  long  ago.  She  almost 
gave  over  her  task  when  a  huge  toad  crawled  upon  her  foot 
from  its  resting-place  amnng  the  shavings.  She  shrunk  from 
it,  and  was  glad  to  see  it  make  for  the  door  of  its  own  accord. 
Flatt  i^ain  growled,  and  olenohed  his  fist  at  her.  He  pro- 
bably tluDught  that  she  had  ^ain  broken  a  charm  for  which 
he  had  paid  money.  She  spoke  kindly  and  cheerfully,  again 
and  again ;  but  he  was  eiUier  deaf  or  too  ill  to  understand. 
To  reUeve  the  sense  of  dreariness,  she  went  to  work  again. 
She  ijioroughly  cleansed  the  pail,  and  filled  it  afresh  from  the 
brook,  looking  anxiously  down  the  lane  for  the  approach  of 
some  human  creature,  and  then  applied  herself  to  rubbing  the 
bedstead  as  dry  and  clean  as  she  could,  with  an  apron  of  the 
old  woman's. 

In  due  time  her  messenger  returned ;  and  with  her  Ben, 
carrying  a  truss  of  straw.     His  face  was  the  ikce  of  a  friend. 

"  We  must  have  some  warm  water,  Ben,  to  clean  these  poor 
creatures;  and  here  seems  to  be  nothing  to  make  afii>e  with." 

"  And  it  would  take  a  long  time,  Miss,  to  get  the  coals,  and 
heat  the  water ;  and  the  poor  soul  lying  there  all  the  time. 
Could  not  I  bring  you  a  pail  of  hot  water  irom  the  '  Bonuet- 
so-Blue'  quicker  than  that?" 

"  Do;  and  soap  and  towels  from  home." 

Ben  was  gone  with  the  pail.  During  the  whole  time  of 
spreading  the  straw  on  the  bedstead,  the  old  woman  remon- 
strated against  anything  being  done  lo  her  daughter,  beyond 
la^in^  her  where  she  was  before,  and  g:iving  her  a  little  warm 


spirits  ;  but  vrhen  she  discovered  tliat  the  charmed  vniter  had 
beea  throwa  out  into  the  dit«h,  all  to  her  seemed  over.  Her 
last  hope  was  gone;  and  she  sat  down  ia  saiky  silence,  eyeing 
Margaret's  proceedings  vithout  any  ofier  to  help. 

When  the  warm  water  arrived,  and  the  sick  woman  seemed 
to  like  the  sponging  and  drying  of  her  fevered  limbs,  tlie 
mother  bq;an  to  relent,  and  at  last  approached  to  give  her 
assistance,  holding  her  poor  daughter  in  her  arms  while 
Margaret  spread  the  blanket  and  sheet  on  the  straw,  and  then 
lifting  the  patient  iato  the  now  clean  bed.  She  was  stall  un- 
willing to  waste  any  time  and  troable  on  the  child  in  the 
comer ;  bnt  Margaret  was  peremptory.  She  saw  that  he  was 
dying ;  bat  not  the  less  for  this  must  he  be  made  as  com- 
fortable as  circnmstauces  would  permit.  In  half  an  hour  he, 
too,  was  laid  on  his  bed  of  clean  straw ;  and  the  filthy  rags 
with  which  he  had  been  snrroonded  were  deposited  ont  a£ 
doors  till  some  one  who  would  wash  them  could  come  for 
them.  By  a  promise  of  fire  and  food,  Mai^aret  bribed  the 
old  woman  to  let  things  remain  as  they  were  while  she  went 
for  her  brother,  whose  skill  and  care  she  hoped  might  now 
have  some  chance  of  saving  his  patients.  She  recommended 
that  Flatt  himself  should  not  attempt  to  sit  up  any  longer,  and 
engaged  to  return  in  half  an  hour. 

She  paused  on  the  threshold  a  minute,  to  see  how  far  Piatt 
was  able  to  walk  ;  so  great  seemed  to  be  the  difficulty  with 
which  he  raised  himself  from  his  cbair,  with  the  old  woman's 
asNstance.  Once  he  sttunbled,  and  wonld  have  Mien,  if 
Margaret  had  not  sprung  to  his  side.  On  recovering  himself, 
he  wrenched  his  arm  irom  her,  and  pushed  her  backwards 
with  more  force  than  she  had  supposed  he  possessed.  There 
was  a  half-smile  on  the  old  woman's  fiice  as  he  did  this,  which 
made  Margaret  shudder ;  but  she  was  more  troubled  by  a 
look  from  the  man,  which  she  caught  from  beneath  the 
handkerchief  that  bound  his  bead  ;  a  look  which  she  could 
not  but  fiincy  she  had  met  before  with  the  same  feeling  of 
uneasiness. 

When  she  had  seen  him  safely  seated  on  the  bed-side,  she 
hastened  away  for  her  brother.  They  lost  no  more  time  in 
returning  than  just  to  step  to  Widow  Eye's,  to  ask  whetiier 
she  would  ait  up  with  this  miserable  family  this  night.  The 
widow  would  have  done  anything  else  in  the  world  for  Mr. 
Hope ;  and  she  did  not  positively  refuse  to  do  this  ;  bat  the 
fears  of  her  neighbours  had  so  infected  her,  and  her  ternn-  of 
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a  sick-room  waa  so  extreme,  that  it  was  eTident  her  presence 
there  would  do  more  harm  than  good.  She  was  glad  to 
compound  for  a  teas  hazardous  service,  and  agreed  to  wash  for 
the  sick  with  all  diligence,  if  she  was  not  required  to  enter  the 
houses,  but  might  fetch  tjie  linen  from  tubs  of  water  placed 
outside  the  doors.  Alter  settii^  on  plenty  of  water  to  heat, 
she  now  followed  Hope  and  Margaret  to  the  cottage  in  the  lane. 

It  was  nearly  dark,  and  they  walked  rapidly,  Margaret 
describing  as  they  went  what  she  had  done,  and  what  she 
thought  lamained  to  be  done,  to  give  Mrs.  Piatt  a  chance  of 
reoovery. 

"What  now?  Why  do  you  start  so?"  cried  Hope,  as  she 
stopped  short  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence. 

Margaret  even  stood  still  for  one  moment.  Hope  looked  the 
way  she  was  looking,  and  saw,  in  the  little  twilight  that 
remained,  the  figure  of  some  one  who  had  been  walking  on 
the  oppcwite  side  of  the  road,  but  whose  walk  was  now 
quickened  to  a  run. 

"  It  is — ^it  is  he,"  said  Hope,  as  Philip  disappeared  in  the 
darkness.  Answering  to  what  he  knew  must  be  in  Margaret's 
thoughts,  he  continued — 

"  He  knows  the  state  the  village  is  in — the  danger  that  we 
are  all  in,  and  he  cannot  stay  away." 

"'Wei'     'All?'" 

"  When  I  say  '  we,'  I  mean  yon  particularly." 

"  If  you  think  bo "  murmured  Mai^aret,  and  stopped 

for  breath. 

"I  think  bo;  but  itdoes  not  follow  that  there  is  any  change. 
He  has  always  loved  yon.  Mai^ret,  do  not  deceive  yourself. 
Do  not  afflict  yourself  with  expectations " 

"  Do  not  speak  to  me,  broUier.  I  cannot  bear  a  word  from 
you  about  him." 

Hope  sighed  deeply,  but  he  could  not  remonstrate.  He 
knew  that  Margaret  had  only  too  much  reason  for  sa}ing  this. 
They  walked  on  in  entire  silence  to  the  lane. 

A  fire  was  now  kindled,  and  a  light  dimly  burned  in  Piatt's 
cottage.  As  Maigaret  stood  by  die  bedside,  vratching  her 
brother's  examination  of  his  patient,  and  anxious  to  under- 
st^id  rightly  the  directions  he  was  giving,  the  poor  woman 
half  raised  her  head  from  her  pillow,  and  fixed  her  dull  eyes 
on  Margaret's  lace,  saying,  as  if  thinking  aloud, 

"  The  lady  has  heard  some  good  news,  sure.  She  looks 
cheerful-like." 
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The  mother  herself  tamed  round  to  atare,  Uid,  iar  the  first 
time,  dropped  a  curtaey. 

"  I  hope  we  shall  see  70a  look  cheerful  too,  one  dsf  ao«ii,  if 
we  nnrae  you  well,"  aaid  Margaret. 

"  Then,  Mis*,  don't  let  them  more  me,  to  take  tlie  blanketa 
awaj  E^ain." 

"  Yon  shall  not  be  moved  unlesa  you  wish  it.  I  am  grang 
to  stay  with  you  to-night." 

Her  brother  did  not  oppose  this,  for  he  did  not  know  of  Ae 
unpleasant  glances  and  mutterings  with  which  Piatt  rewarded 
all  Margaret's  good  offices,  Hope  believed  he  should  himself 
be  out  all  night  among  his  patients.  He  would  come  early  in 
the  morning,  and  now  ftirly  warned  Margaret  that  it  was 
very  possible  that  the  child  might  die  in  ihe  oourae  of  the 
night  She  was  not  deterred  by  this,  nor  by  her  dread  of  the 
sick  man.  She  had  gained  a  new  strength  of  soxtl,  and  this 
night  she  feared  nothiag.  During  the  long  hours  there  was 
much  to  do — three  sufferers  at  once  requiring  her  cares  ;  and 
amidst  all  that  she  did,  she  was  susttuned  by  the  tliought  that 
she  had  seen  Philip,  and  that  he  was  near.  The  abyss  of 
nothingness  was  passed,  and  she'  now  trod  tLe  ground  of 
certainty  of  his  existence,  and  of  his  remembrance.  When 
her  brother  entered,  letting  in  the  first  gray  of  the  morning  as 
he  opened  the  cottage  door,  he  found  her  almost  untired, 
almost  gay.  Flatt  was  worse,  his  wife  much  the  same,  and 
the  child  stiU  living.  The  old  woman's  heart  was  so  &r 
touched  with  the  unwonted  comfort  of  the  past  night,  and 
with  her  having  been  allowed,  and  even  encouraged,  to  take 
her  rest,  that  ^e  now  ofiered  her  bundle  of  olotlieB  for  the 
lady  to  lie  down  upon  ;  and  when  that  favour  was  deobned, 
readily  promised  not  to  part  with  any  article  to  the  fortune* 
teller,  till  she  should  see  soine  of  Mr.  Hope's  family  again. 

Hope  thought  Mrs.  Piatt  might  possibly  get  through  :  and 
this  was  all  that  was  said  on  the  way  home.  Mai^aiet  lay 
down  to  rest,  to  sweet  sleep,  for  a  couple  of  hours  !  and  when 
she  appeared  below,  her  brother  and  sister  had  half  done 
breakfast,  and  Mr,  Grey  and  his  twin  daughters  were  with 

Mr.  Grey  came  to  say  that  he  and  all  his  family  were  to 
leave  Deerbrook  in  two  hours.  Where  they  should  settle  for 
the  present,  they  had  not  yet  made  up  their  minds.  'Hiefirst 
object  was  to  get  away,  the  epidemic  bdi^  now  really  too 
tnghtful  to  be  encounttjred  any  longer.     They  shouM  pfooeed 
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unmsdiately  to  Brighton,  and  there  determine  whetlier  to  go 
to  the  Continent,  or  seek  aome  healthy  place  nearer  home,  to 
stay  in,  till  Deerbrook  should  again  be  habitable.  They  were 
extremely  anxious  to  carry  Heater,  Margaret,  and  the  baby, 
with  them.  They  knew  Mr.  Hope  could  not  deiert  hia  post : 
but  they  thought  he  would  feel  as  Dr.  Levitt  did,  far  happier 
to  know  that  his  &mily  were  out  of  danger,  than  to  have  them 
with  Iiim.  Hester  had  firmly  refiised  to  go,  &om  the  first 
mention  c^  the  plan  ;  and  now  Margaret  was  equally  decided 
in  ezpreBsiog  her  detennination  to  stay.  Mr.  Grey  urged  the 
^tr^e  danger :  Fanny  and  Mary  hung  about  her,  and 
implored  her  to  go,  and  to  carry  the  baby  with  her.  They 
should  BO  like  to  hare  the  baby  with  them  for  a  great  many 
weeks  I  and  they  would  take  care  of  him,  and  play  with  him 
all  day  long.  Their  father  once  more  interposed  for  the 
child's  sake.  Hester  might  go  to  Brighton,  there  wean  her 
infant,  and  retam  to  her  hnsband  ;  so  that  the  little  helpless 
creature  might  at  least  be  safe.  Mr.  Grey  would  not  conceal 
that  he  considered  thia  a  positive  duty — that  the  parents  would 
bare  much  to  answer  for,  if  anything  should  happen  to  the 
boy  at  home.  The  parents'  hearts  swelled.  They  looked  at 
each  other,  and  felt  that  this  was  not  a  moment  in  which  to 
perplex  themselves  with  calculations  of  incalculable  things — 
with  oompariBocs  of  the  dangers  which  threatened  their  infknt 
abroad  and  at  home.  This  was  a  decisloa  for  tbeir  hearts  to 
moke.  Their  hearts  decided  l^t  tbeir  child's  right  place  was 
in  his  parents'  arms  ;  and  that  their  best  hope  now,  as  at  all 
Other  times,  was  to  live  and  die  together. 

Hester  had  heard  from  her  husband  of  the  apparition  of 
the  preceding  evening,  and  she  therefore  knew  that  there  was 
less  of  '  en^nsiasm,'  as  Mr.  Grey  caUed  what  some  others 
would  have  natoed  virtue,  in  Margaret's  detennination  to  stoy, 
than  might  appear.  If  Philip  was  here,  how  TMn  must  be  aU. 
attempts  to  remove  her  I  Ab-.  Grey  might  as  well  set  about 
persuading  the  old  church  tower  to  go  with  him :  and  so  he 
found. 

"  Oh,  cousin  Margaret,"  said  Mary,  in  a  whisper,  with  a 
face  of  much  sorrow,  "  mamma  will  not  ask  Miss  Young  to 
go  with  us  I  If  she  should  be  ill  while  we  are  gone  !  If  she 
should  die  I" 

"  Nonsense,  Mary,"  cried  Fanny,  partly  overhearing,  imd 
partly  guessing  what  her  sister  hod  said  ;  "  you  know  mamma 
says  it  is  not  convenient :  and  Miss  Toung  is  not  like  my 
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conoDs,  as  aununa  says,  a  member  of  a  family,  witk  ^[leopl^ 
depenidiDg  upon  her.  It  is  quite  a  different  case,  Mary,  as 
yott  most  know  very  well.  Only  think,  cousin  Margaret  I 
what  an  odd  thing  it  ml]  be,  to  be  so  many  weeks  without 
saying  any  lessons  1     How  we  shall  enjoy  ourselves  I" 

"  But  if  Miss  Young  should  be  ill,  and  die  I"  persisted  Hary. 

"  Pooh !  why  should  she  be  ill  and  die,  more  than  ft-. 
Levitt,  and  Ben,  and  our  coOk,  and  my  cousins,  and  ail  that 
are  going  to  stay  behind?  Margaret,  I  do  wish  cousin  Hester 
wouM  let  us  carry  the  baby  with  us.  We  shall  have  no 
lessons  to  do,  you  know  ;  and  we  could  play  with  him  all  day 
long." 

"  Yes,  I  wish  he  might  go,"  said  Maty.  "  But,  Mai^^aret, 
do  you  not  think,  if  yon  spoke  a  word  to  papa  and  mamma, 
^ey  would  let  me  stay  with  Miss  Young  ?  I  know  she  would 
m^e  room  for  me ;  lor  she  did  for  Phoebe,  when  Phtebo 
nuraed  her ;  and  I  should  like  to  stay  and  help  her,  and  read 
to  her,  even  if  she  should  not  be  ill.  I  think  papa  and  roamnm 
might  let  me  stay,  if  you  asked  them." 

"  I  do  not  tlunk  they  would,  Mary :  and  I  had  rather  not 
ask  them.  But  I  promise  you  that  we  will  all  lake  the  best 
care  we  can  of  Maria.  We  will  try  to  help  and  amuse  her  as 
well  as  you  could  wish." 

"  Come,  Mary,  we  must  go!"  cried  Fanny,  "  There  is  papa 
giving  Mr.  Hope  some  money  for  the  poor ;  people  always  go 
away  quick  after  giving  money.  Good  bye,  cousin  Margaret. 
We  shall  bring  you  some  sheila,  or  something,  I  dare  say,  when 
we  come  back.  Now  let  me  kiss  the  baby  once  raoK.  I 
can't  think  why  yon  won't  let  bim  go  with  us  :  we  should  like 
so  to  have  him  I" 

"  So  do  we,"  said  Hester,  laughing. 

As  the  door  closed  behind  the  Greys,  the  three  looked  in 
each  otlter's  faces.  That  glance  assured  each  other  that  Uiey 
had  done  right.  In  that  glance  was  a  mutual  promise  of 
cheerful  fidelity  through  whatever  might  be  impending. 
There  was  no  sadness  in  the  tone  of  their  conversation ;  and 
when,  within  two  hours,  the  Greys  went  by,  driven  slowly, 
because  there  was  a  funeral  ti^n  on  each  side  of  the  way, 
there  was  fiill  as  much  happiness  in  the  faces  that  smiled  a 
farewell  from  the  windows,  as  in  the  gestures  of  the  young 
people,  who  started  up  in  the  carriage  to  kiss  their  hands, 
and  who  were  being  borne  away  from  the  abode  of  danger 
and  death,  to  spend  several  vreeks  without  doing  any  lessons. 
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Oilen,  dnrii^  Uiia  day,  was  the  voice  of  mirUi  evbn  heard  in 
this  direlliug.  It  waa  aot  like  the  mirth  of  the  well-known 
company  of  piiaonera  in  the  first  French  revolution — men 
who  knew  that  they  should  leave  their  prison  only  to  lose 
their  heads,  and  who,  once  mutually  acknowledging  thia, 
agreed  vainly  and  pusillanimoualy  to  banish  from  that  hour 
all  Gad,  all  grave  thoughts,  and  laugh  till  they  died.  It  was 
not  this  mirth  of  despair  ;  nor  yet  that  of  cajelessness  ;  nor 
yet  that  of  defiance.  Nor  were  theirs  the  spirits  of  the 
patriot  in  the  hour  of  struggle,  nor  of  the  hero  in  the  crisis  of 
danger.  In  a  peril  like  theirs,  there  it)  nothing  imposing  to 
the  imagination,  or  flattering  to  the  pride,  or  immediately 
appealing  to  the  energies  of  the  souL  There  were  no 
reeouTces  for  them  in  emotions  of  valour  or  patriotism. 
Theirs  was  the  gaiety  of  simple  faith  and  innocence.  They 
had  acted  from  pme  inclination,  from  a&ction,  unconscious 
of  pride,  of  difficulty,  of  merit ;  and  they  wer«  satisfied,  and 
gay  as  the  innocent  ought  to  be,  enjoying  what  there  was  to 
enjoy,  and  questioning  and  fearing  nothing  beyond. 

From  a  distant  point  of  time  or  place,  such  a  state  of 
spirits  in  the  midst  of  a  pestilence  may  appear  unnatural  and 
wrong ;  but  experience  proves  that  it  is  neither.  Whatever 
observers  may  think,  it  is  natural  and  it  is  right  that  minds 
strong  enough  to  be  settled,  either  in  a  good  or  evU  frame, 
should  preserve  their  usual  character  amidst  any  changes  of 
circumstance.  To  those  involved  in  new  events,  they  appear 
less  strange  than  in  prospect  or  in  review.  Habitual  thoughts 
are  present,  familiarizing  wonderful  incidents  ;  and  the  fears 
of  the  selfish,  the  repose  of  the  religious,  the  speculations  of 
the  thoughtful,  and  the  gaiety  of  ihe  innocent,  pervade  the 
life  of  each,  let  what  will  be  happening. 

Tet  to  the  prevailing  mood  the  circumstances  of  the  time 
will  interpose  an  occasional  check.  This  very  evenii^,  when 
Margaret  was  absent  at  the  cottage  in  the  lone,  and  Hope, 
wearied  with  his  toils  among  the  sick  all  the  night,  and  all 
this  day,  was  apparently  sleeping  for  an  hour  on  die  sofa, 
Hester's  heart  grew  heavy,  as  she  lulled  her  iniant  to  rest  by 
the  fire.  As  ^e  thought  on  what  was  passing  in  the  houses 
of  her  neighbours,  death  seemed  to  close  around  the  little 
being  she  held  in  her  arms.  As  she  gazed  in  his  face, 
watchii^  the  slumber  stealing  on,  she  murmured  over  him — 
"  Oh,  my  child,  my  child  t  if  I  shoidd  lose  you,  what 
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"Haiterl  myloTel"  said  her  hneband,  in  a  tone  of  tender 
lemonstraace,  "  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  think  you  would  hear  me,  lore  ;  hut  I  thank 
you.  What  did  I  mean  ?  Not  exactly  what  I  awd ;  for 
God  knows,  I  wonld  stiire  to  part  willingly  vi^  vhatcrer  he 
might  KQ  fit  to  take  away.  But,  oh,  Edward!  what  a 
straggle  it  would  be  I  and  how  near  it  comes  to  us  1  How 
many  mothers  are  now  parting  from  their  children  I " 

"God's  will  be  done  I"  cried  Hope,  Btarting  up,  and 
standing  over  his  babe. 

"Are  you  sore,  Edward— may  we  feel  qait«  certua  that 
we  have  done  rightly  by  our  boy  in  keeping  him  here?" 

"  I  am  satisfied,  my  love." 

"  Then  I  am  prepared.  How  still  he  is  now  I  How  like 
death  it  looks  1" 

"  What,  that  warm,  breathing  sleep  I  No  more  like  death 
than  his  laugh  is  like  sin." 

And  Hope  looked  about  him  for  pencil  and  paper,  and 
hastily  sketched  hia  boy  Jn  all  the  beauty  of  repose,  before  he 
went  forth  again  among  the  sick  and  wretched.  It  was  very 
like  ;  and  Hester  placed  it  before  her  as  she  pUed  her  needle, 
all  tiiat  long  solitajry  erening. 


CHAPTER  XLH. 


Hesteb  went  to  church  the  next  Sunday,  Bs  she  wislttd,  to 
hear  Or.  Levitt's  promised  plain  sermon  on  the  duties  of  the 
times.  Margaret  gladly  staid  at  home  with  the  baby,  thankful 
for  the  relief  from  the  sight  of  sickness,  and  for  the  quiet  of 
solitude  while  the  in&nt  slept.  Edward  was  busy  among  those 
who  wanted  hia  good  offices,  as  he  now  wa«,  almost  without 
intermission.     Hester  had  to  go  alone. 

Everything  abroad  looked  very  strangfr—Kjuite  unlike  the 
common  Sunday  aspect  of  the  place.  The  streets  wero  empty, 
except  that  a  party  of  mourners  were  returning  from  a  funeral. 
Either  people  were  already  all  in  church,  or  nobody  was  going. 
She  quickened  her  pace  in  the  fear  that  she  might  be  late, 
though  the  bell  seemed  to  assure  her  that  she  was  not.  Widow 
Hye's  little  garden-plot  was  all  covered  with  linen  put  out  to 
dry,  and  Mrs.  Eye  might  be  seen  through  the  window,  at  the 
waah-tub.     The  want  of  fresh  linen  was  so  presstDg,  that  the 
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sick  must  not  be  kept  waldng,  tbougli  it  was  Sunday.  Miss 
Nares  and  Miss  Flint  were  in  cnrl-papers,  plying  their  needles. 
They  had  been  up  all  nigbt,  and  were  now  putting  the  last 
stitchea  ta  a  snit  of  family  monming,  which  was  to  enable  the 
bereaved  to  attend  afternooa  church.  Miss  Nares  looked 
qnite  haggard,  as  she  well  might,  having  scarcely  left  her 
seat  for  the  last  fortnight,  except  to  take  orders  for  mourning, 
and  to  snateh  a  scanty  portion  of  rest.  She  had  endeavoured 
to  procure  an  additional  workwoman  or  two  from  among  her 
neighbours,  and  then  from  BUckley  :  but  her  neighbours  were 
busy  with  their  domestic  troubles,  and  the  Blickley  people 
wanted  more  mourning  than  the  hands  there  couSd  supply ; 
BO  Miss  Mares  and  Miss  Flint  had  been  compelled  to  work 
night  and  day,  till  &ey  both  looked  as  if  they  had  had  the 
sickness,  and  were  justified  in  saying  that  no  money  could 
pay  them  for  what  they  were  undergoing.  They  b^^an 
earnestly  to  wish  what  they  had  till  now  deprecated — that 
Dr.  Levitt  might  succeed  in  inducing  some  of  his  flock  to 
forego  the  practice  of  wearing  mourning.  But  of  this  there 
was  little  prospect :  the  people  were  as  determined  upon 
wearing  bla!ok,  as  upon  having  the  bell  tolled  for  the  dead  ; 
and  Miss  Nares's  heart  sank  at  the  prospect  before  her,  if  the 
epidemic  should  continue,  aad  she  should  be  able  to  get  no 

Almost  every  second  house  in  the  place  was  shut  up.  The 
blank  windows  of  the  cottages,  where  plants  or  smiling  faces 
were  usually  to  be  seen  on  a  Sunday  morning,  looked  dreary. 
The  inhabitants  of  many  of  the  better  dwellings  were  absent. 
There  were  no  Toices  of  children  about  the  little  courts  ;  no 
groups  of  boys  under  the  churchyard  waU.  Of  those  who 
had  frequented  this  spot,  several  were  under  the  sod ;  some 
were  laid  low  in  fever  within  the  houses  ;  and  others  were 
with  their  parents,  forming  a  lai^er  congregation  round  the 
fortune-tellers'  f*nts  in  rtie  lanes,  than  Dr.  Levitt  could 
assemble  in  the  church. 

Hester  heard  the  strokes  of  the  hammer  and  the  saw  as  she 
passed  the  closed  shop  of  the  carpenter,  who  was  also  the 
undertaker.  She  knew  that  people  were  making  coffins  by 
candlelight  within.  Happcnii^  to  look  round  after  she  had 
passed,  she  saw  a  woman  come  out,  wan  in  countenance,  and 
carrying  under  her  cloak  something  which  a  puff  of  wind 
showed  to  be  an  infant's  coffin — a  sight  from  which  every 
young  mother  averts  her  eyes.    As  Hester  i 
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cottage  whose  thatcli  had  not  been  weeded  ibr  long,  ahe  was 
startled  by  a  howl  and  whine  from  within ;  and  a  dog,  emaciated 
to  the  last  degree,  sprang  tipoti  the  sill  of  an  open  window. 
A  neighbour  who  perceived  her  shrink  back,  and  hesitate  to 
pass,  assured  her  that  she  need  not  be  afraid  of  the  dog.  The 
poor  animal  would  not  leave  the  place,  whose  inmates  were  all 
dead  of  the  fever.  The  window  was  left  open  for  the  Aog's 
escape;  bat  he  never  came  ont,  though  he  looked  famished. 
Some  persons  had  thrown  in  food  at  first ;  but  now  no  one 
had  time  or  thoii^ht  to  spare  for  dogs. 

Mr.  Walcot  issued  fi-om  a  house  near  the  chnrch  aa  Hester 
passed,  and  he  stopped  her.  He  was  roused  or  frightened  out 
of  his  usual  simplicity  of  manner,  and  observed,  with  an  air 
of  deep  anxiety,  that  he  trusted  Mr.  Hope  had  better  success 
with  his  patients  than  he  could  boast  of.  The  disease  was 
most  terrific :  and  the  saving  of  a  life  was  a  chance  now 
seemingly  too  rare  to  be  reckoned  on.  It  really  required 
more  strength  than  most  men  had  to  stand  by  tlwir  duty  at 
such  a  time,  when  they  could  do  little  more  than  see  tlieiT 
patients  die.  Hester  thought  him  so  much  moved,  that  he 
was  at  this  moment  hardiy  fit  for  business.     She  said, 

"  We  all  have  need  of  all  our  strength.  I  do  not  know 
whether  worship  gives  it  to  you  as  it  does  to  me.  Will  it  not 
be  an  hour,  or  even  half  an  hour,  well  spent,  if  you  go  with 
me  there?"  pointing  to  the  church.  "You  will  say  you  ane 
wanted  elsewhere ;  but  will  you  not  be  stronger  and  calmer 
for  the  comfort  you  may  find  there?" 

"  I  shoidd  like  it  ....  I  have  always  been  in  tie 
habit  of  going  to  church  ....  It  would  do  me  good, 
I  know.  But,  Mrs.  Hope,  how  is  this?  I  thought  yon  had 
been  a  dissenter.  I  always  said  so.  I  have  been  very  wrong 
— very  ill-natured." 

"lam  a  dissenter,"  said  Hester,  smiling,  "but  you  are  not; 
and  therefore  I  may  urge  you  to  go  to  church.  As  for  the 
rest  of  the  mystery,  I  will  explain  it  when  we  have  more 
time.  Meanwhile,  I  hope  you  do  not  suppose  that  dissenters 
do  not  worship  and  need  and  love  worship  as  other  people  do  1 " 

Mr.  Walcot  replied  by  timidly  offering  his  arm,  which 
Hester  accepted,  and  they  entered  the  church  together. 

The  Bowlands  were  already  in  their  pew.  There  was  a 
general  commotion  among  the  children  when  they  saw  Mrs. 
Hojie  and  Mr.  Walcot  walking  up  the  aisle  arm-in-4um. 
Matdda  called  her  mother's  attention  to  the  remari»ble  &ct, 


and  the  litlile  beads  all  whispered  together.  The  chnrcb 
looked  really  almost  empty.  There  were  no  Hmiters,  with 
their  trmn  of  servants :  were  were  no  Levitts.  The  Uiss 
Andersons  had  not  entered  Deerbrook  for  weeks  ;  and  Maria 
Young  sat  atone  in  the  large  double  pew  commonly  occupied 
by  her  soholftTB.  There  was  a  sprinkling  of  poor;  but 
Hester  observed  that  every  one  in  the  church  was  in  mourning 
but  Maria  and  herself.  It  looked  sadly  chili  and  dreary.  The 
sights  and  sounds  she  had  met,  and  the  aspect  of  the  place 
she  was  in,  disposed  her  to  welcome  every  thought  of  comfort 
that  the  voice  of  the  preacher  could  convey. 

There  were  others  to  whom  coasotation  appeared  even  more 
necessary  than  to  herself,  Philip  Enderby  had  certainly  seen 
her,  and  was  distressed  at  it.  He  could  not  have  expected  to 
meet  her  here  ;  and  his  discomposure  was  obvious.  He  looked 
thin,  and  grave, — not  to  say  subdued.  Hester  was  surprised 
to  find  how  she  relented  towarda  him,  the  moment  she  saw  he 
was  not  gay  and  careless,  and  how  her  feelings  grew  softer 
and  sofler  under  the  religious  emotions  of  the  hour.  She  was 
BO  near  forgiving  him,  that  she  was  very  glad  Margaret  was 
not  by  her  side.  If  she  could  foi^ive,  how  would  it  be  with 
Margaret? 

The  next  most  melancholy  person  present,  perhaps,  was 
Mr.  Walcot.  He  knew  that  the  whole  fiunily  of  the  Kow- 
lands  remained  in  Deerbrook  from  Mrs.  Rowland's  ostentation 
of  confidence  in  his  skill.  He  knew  that  Mr.  Rowland  would 
have  removed  his  family  when  the  Greys  departed,  but  that 
the  lady  had  refused  to  go ;  and  he  felt  how  groundless  was 
her  confidence :  not  that  he  had  pretended  to  more  professional 
merit  than  he  had  believed  himself  to  possess ;  but  that, 
amidst  this  disease,  he  was  like  a  willow-twig  in  the  stream. 
He  became  so  impressed  with  his  responsibilities  now,  in  the 
presence  of  the  small  and  sad-faced  congregation,  that  he 
coutd  not  refrain  from  whispering  to  Hesl«r,  that  he  could 
never  be  thankful  enough  that  SiL*.  Hope  had  not  left  Deer- 
brook  long  ^;o,  and  that  he  hoped  they  should  be  friends 
henceforth, — that  Mr.  Hope  would  take  his  proper  place 
again,  and  foigive  and  forget  all  that  had  passed.  He  thought 
he  might  tiust  Mr.  Hope  not  to  desert  him  and  Deerbrook 
now.  Hester  smiled  gently,  but  made  no  reply,  and  did  not 
appear  to  notice  the  proffered  hand.  It  was  no  time  and 
place  to  ratify  a  compact  for  her  husband  in  his  absence. 
All  this  time,  Mr.  Walcot's  countenance  and  manner  were 
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safficiaatly  subdued:  but  his  agitstiim  inoreased  yihen  Uig 
aolemn  voice  of  Dr.  Levitt  uttered  the  prajer — 

"  Have  pity  upon  us,  miserable  aiauera,  who  noir  aie 
visited  with  great  aickneBB  and  mortality." 

Here  the  voice  of  weepiog  became  so  audible  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  church,  &at  the  preacher  stopped  for  a 
moment,  to  give  other  people,  and  poraibly  himself,  time  to 
recover  composure.     He  theu  went  oa — 

"  That,  like  as  Thou  didst  then  accept  of  an  atonement,  and 
didst  command  the  destroying  angel  to  cease  fiom  punishing, 
eo  it  may  now  please  tiiee  to  withdraw  from  ua  this  plague 
and  grievous  sickness  ;  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord." 

Every  voice  in  the  church  uttered  '  Amen,'  except  Mr. 
Walcot's.  He  was  struggling  with  his  sobs.  Unexpected 
and  excessive  as  were  tbe  tokens  of  his  grief.  Heater  could 
not  but  reapect  it.  It  was  ao  much  better  than  gross  selfish- 
ness and  carelessness,  that  she  could  pity  and  almost  bouonr 
it.  She  ielt  that  Mr,  Walcot  was  as  fitr  superior  to  tbe 
quacks  who  were  making  a  market  of  the  creduli^  of  &» 
suffering  people,  aa  her  husband,  with  his  professional  decision, 
his  manly  composure,  and  his  forgetfulnees  of  the  injuries  of 
his  foes  in  their  hour  of  suffering,  was  above  Mr,  Walcot. 
The  poor  young  man  drank  in,  aa  if  they  were  direct  from 
Heaven,  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  preacher's  plain 
sermon  on  the  duties  of  the  time.  Plain  it  was  indeed, — 
familiarly  practical  to  an  unexampled  degree ;  so  that  most 
of  his  bearers  quitted  the  church  with  a  far  clearer  notion  of 
their  business  as  nurses  and  neighbours  than  they  had  ever 
before  had.  The  effect  was  visible  as  they  left  their  seats,  in 
the  brightening  of  their  countenances,  and  the  increased 
activity  of  their  step  as  they  walked, 

"  There,  go,"  said  Hester,  kindly,  to  her  companion. 
"  Many  must  be  wanting  you :  but  you  have  lost  no  time  by 
coming  here." 

"  No,  indeed.     But  Mr,  Hope  -• — " 

"  Rely  upon  him.    He  will  do  hb  duty.    Go  and  do  yours." 

"  God  bless  you  1"  cried  Walcot,  squeeiing  ber  hand  affec- 
tionately. 

Mrs.  Rowland  saw  this,  as  she  always  saw  everytliing.  She 
beckoned  to  Mr.  Walcot,  with  her  most  engaging  smile,  and 
whispered  him  with  an  air  of  the  most  inornate  confidence, 
tiU  she  saw  that  her  presence  was  wanted  elsewhere,  when 
she  let  him  go. 
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Mr.  Bowland,  followed  by  Philip,  slipped  out  of  his  pew 
as  Hester  passed,  and  walked  down  the  aisle  with  her.  He 
vras  glad  to  see  her  there  ;  he  hoped  it  wsa  a  proof  that  all 
her  household  were  well  in  this  sickly  time.  Philip  bent 
forward  to  hear  the  answer.  Mr.  Kowland  went  oa  to  eay 
how  still  and  dull  the  village  waa.  The  shutters  up,  or  the 
blinds  down,  at  all  the  Greys'  windows,  looked  quite  sad;  and 
he  never  saw  any  of  his  friends  from  the  comer-house  in  the 
shrabbeiy  now.  They  had  too  many  punful  duties,  he  feared, 
to  allow  of  thdr  permltdng  themselves  such  pleasures:  but 
his  friends  must  take  care  not  to  overstrain  their  powers. 
They  and  he  must  be  very  thankful  that  their  respective 
households  were  thus  iat  uavisited  by  the  disease  ;  and  they 
should  all,  ia  his  opinion,  favour  their  health  by  the  indul- 
gence of  a  little  rational  cheerfulness.  Heater  smiled,  aware 
that  never  had  their  household  been  more  cheerful  than  now. 

Whether  it  was  that  Hester's  smile  was  irresistible,  or  that 
other  influences  were  combined  with  it,  it  had  an  extraordinary 
effect  upon  Philip.  He  started  forward  in  front  of  her,  and 
offered  his  hand,  saying,  so  as  to  be  heard  by  her  alone — 

"  Will  you  not  ? — J  have  no  quarrel  with  you." 

"  And  can  you  suppose,"  she  replied,  in  a  tone  more  of 
compassion  than  of  a^er,  "that  I  have  none  with  you? — 
How  strangely  you  must  forget  1"  she  added,  as  he  precipi- 
tately withdrew  his  offered  hand,  and  tamed  from  her, 

"  Forget  I  I  forget  1 "  he  murmured,  turning  his  face  of 
woe  towards  her  lor  one  instant.  "  How  Uttle  yoa  know 
me!" 

"  How  little  we  all  know  each  other ! "  said  Hester,  for  the 
moment  careless  what  constmction  might  be  put  upon  her 
words. 

"  Even  in  this  place,"  said  Dr.  Levitt,  who  had  now  joined 
them,  and  had  heard  the  last  words:  "even  in  this  place, 
where  all  hearts  should  be  open,  and  all  resentments  forgotten. 
Are  there  any  here  who  rd'ose  to  shake  hands — at  such  a 
time  as  this?" 

"  It  is  not  for  myself,"  said  Hester,  distressed :  "  hat  how 

"  It  is  true ;  she  cannot.  Do  not  blame  her,  Dr.  Levitt," 
said  Philip  ;  and  he  was  gone. 

It  waa  this  meeting  which  bad  cut  short  Mrs.  Rowland's 
whispers  with  Mr.  Walcot,  and  brought  her  down  the  aisle  in 
all  her  stateliness,  with  her  train  of  children  behind  her. 
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When  HesteT  voat  home,  she  thought  it  right  to  tell 
Mai^aret  ezactly  what  had  happened. 

"  I  knew  it,"  was  all  that  Margaret  said  i  but  her  heightened 
colour  during  the  day  told  what  unspeakable  things  were  in 
her  heart. 

Hester  was  occupied  with  speculations  as  to  what  might 
have  been  the  erent  if  Margaret  had  been  to  church  instead 
of  herself.  Her  husband  would  only  shake  his  head,  and  look 
hopeless :  but  she  still  thought  all  might  have  come  right, 
under  the  influences  of  the  hour.  Whether  it  were  to  be 
wished  that  Philip  and  Margaret  should  understand  each  other 
^sin,  was  another  question.  Yesterday  Hester  would  have 
eoraeetly  desired  that  Margaret  should  never  see  Enderby 
again.  To-day  she  did  not  know  what  to  wish.  She  and 
Margaret  came  silently  to  the  same  conclnsion  ; — "  there  is 
nothing  for  it  but  waiting."  If  he  had  heard  this,  Hops 
would  have  shaken  his  head  again. 


CHAPTEK  xLnr. 

WORKDta  BOCSD. 


Sevbkal  days  passed,  and  there  was  no  direct  news  of  Enderby. 
Maria  never  spoke  of  him,  though  many  little  intervals  in  Mar- 
garet's busy  life  occurred  when  the  friends  were  tt^ther,  and 
Maria  might  have  taken  oacasioit  to  say  anything  she  wished. 
It  was  clear  that  she  chose  to  avoid  the  subject.  Her  talk  was 
almost  entirely  about  the  sick,  for  whom  she  laboured  as 
strenuously  as  her  strength  would  permit.  She  could  not  go 
about  among  them,  nor  sit  up  with  the  sufferers :  but  she 
cooked  g(K>d  things  over  her  fire  for  them,  all  day  long  ;  and 
she  took  to  her  home  many  children  who  were  too  young  to 
be  UBetul,  and  old  enough  to  be  troublesome  in  a  sii^  house. 
Between  her  cooking,  teaching,  and  playing  with  the  cttildreD, 
she  was  as  fully  occupied  as  her  friends  in  the  comer-house, 
and  perhaps  might  not  really  know  anything  about  Mr. 
Enderby. 

Each  one  of  the  family  had  caught  glimpses  of  him  at  one 
time  or  another.  There  was  reason  to  iJ^ink  that  he  was  active 
among  Mr.  Walcot's  poor  patients;  and  Hope  had «atooiuitere<l 
him  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  his  rounds,  when  m  few 
words  on  the  business  of  the  moment  wer^  exolkangcd,  and 
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nothing  more  happened.  Margaret  saw  him  twice :  once  on 
horseback,  when  he  turned  suddenly  down  a  lane  to  avoid  her; 
and  at  the  Rowlands'  dining-room,  window,  with  Ned  in  his 
arms.  She  never  now  passed  that  house  when  she  could  help 
it:  but  this  once  it  was  necessary;  and  she  was  glad  that  Philip 
had  cert^nly  not  seen  her.  iSs  back  was  half-turned  to  the 
window  at  the  moment,  as  if  some  one  within  was  speaking  to 
him.  Each  time,  his  image  was  so  stamped  in  upon  her  mind, 
that,  amidst  all  the  trials  of  such  near  neighbourhood  without 
intercourse,  his  presence  in  Deerbrook  was,  on  the  whole,  cer- 
tainly a  luxury.  She  had  gained  something  to  compensate 
for  all  reatlesfinesB,  in  the  three  glimpses  of  him  with  which 
she  had  now  been  fevoured.  A  thought  sometimes  occurred 
to  her,  of  which  she  was  so  ashamed  that  she  made  every 
endeavour  to  banish  it.  She  asked  herself  now  and  then, 
whether,  if  she  had  been  able  to  sit  at  home,  or  take  her 
accustomed  walks,  she  should  not  have  beheld  Philip  oftener: 
— whether  she  was  not  sadly  out  of  the  way  of  seeing  him  at 
the  cottage  in  the  lane,  and  the  other  sordid  places  where  her 
presence  was  necessary.  Not  for  this  occasional  question  did 
she  stay  away  one  moment  longer  than  she  would,  otherwise 
have  done  from  the  cottage  in  the  lane  ;  but  while  she  was 
there,  it  was  apt  to  recur. 

There  she  sat  one  afternoon,  somewhat  weary,  but  not 
dreaming  of  going  home.  There  lay  the  three  sick  creatures 
still.  The  woman  was  likely  to  recover;  the  boy  lingered, 
and  seemed  waiting  for  his  father  to  go  with  him.  Piatt  had 
sunk  very  rapidly,  and  this  day  had  made  a  great  change. 
Margaret  had  taken  the  moaning  and  restless  child  on  her 
lap,  for  the  ease  of  change  of  posture:  and  she  was  now 
shading  from  hia  ej^s  with  her  shawl,  the  last  level  rays  of 
the  sun  which  shone  in  upon  her  from  the  window.  She  was 
unwilling  to  change  her  seat,  for  it  seemed  as  if  the  slightest 
movement  would  quench  the  lingering  life  of  the  child :  and 
there  was  no  one  to  draw  tlie  window-curtain,  the  old  woman 
having  gone  to  buy  food  in  the  village.  Mrs.  Piatt  slept 
almost  t^l  the  day  and  night  through,  and  she  was  asleep 
now :  so  Margaret  sat  quite  still,  holding  up  her  shawl  before 
the  pallid  face  which  looked  already  dead.  Nothing  broke 
the  silence  but  the  twitter  of  the  young  birds  in  the  thatch, 
and  the  mutterings  of  the  sick  man,  whom  Margaret  imagined 
to  be  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  unusual  light  that  was  in 
the  room.    It  had  not  been  the  custom  of  the  sun  to  shine 
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into  any  houses  of  late;  and  the  place  full  of  yellow  fight, 
did  not  look  like  itself.  She  knew  that  in  a  few  miuntes  the 
eun  would  have  let;  and  she  hoped  tiut  then  poor  Flatt 
would  be  still.  Meantime  ibe  appeared  to  take  no  uotioe, 
but  aat  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  boj's  face,  marking  that 
each  sigh  was  fainter  than  the  last.  At  length  a  louder  sotmd 
than  she  had  yet  heard  irom  the  uck  man,  made  her  look 
towards  him ;  and  the  instant  thivb  of  het  heart  seemed  to  be 
felt  by  the  child,  for  he  moved  his  head  slightly.  Piatt  was 
trying  to  support  himself  upon  his  elbow,  while  in  the  other 
shaking  hand,  he  held  towards  her  her  tnrquoia  ring.  She 
remembered  her  charge,  and  did  not  spring  to  seize  it;  but 
there  was  something  in  her  countenance  that  strongly  excited 
the  sick  man.  He  struggled  to  rise  &om  his  bed,  and  his 
face  was  fierce.  Maigaiet  spoke  gently — as  calmly  as  she 
could — told  him  she  would  come  presently — that  there  was 
no  hurry,  and  urged  him  to  lie  down  till  she  could  put  the 
child  off  her  lap;  but  her  voice  fwled  her,  in  spit«  of  herself; 
for  now,  at  last,  she  recognised  in  Piatt  the  tall  woman.  This 
was  the  look  which  had  perplexed  her  more  than  once. 

"  Patience  1  a  little  further  patience  I  "  she  said  to  herself, 
as  she  saw  the  ring  stiU  trembling  in  the  siok  man's  band, 
and  felt  one  more  sigh  from  the  httle  fellow  on  her  lap.  No 
more  patience  was  needed.  This  was  the  boy's  last  breath. 
His  head  fell  back,  and  the  sunlight,  which  streamed  in  upon 
his  half-closed  eyes,  could  now  disturb  them  no  more.  Mar- 
garet gently  closed  them  and  laid  the  body  on  its  little  bed  in 
the  comer,  straightening  and  coyering  the  limbs  before  she 
turned  away. 

She  then  gently  approached  the  bed,  and  took  her  rii^  into  a 
hand  which  trembled  little  less  than  the  sick  man's  own.  £3w 
spoke  calmly,  however.  She  strove  earnestly  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  facts ;  she  tried  to  understand  the  mtttterii^ 
amidst  which  only  a  word  here  and  there  sounded  like  spaeoh. 
She  thought,  from  the  earnestness  with  which  Piatt  awnd 
and  pressed  her  hand,  that  he  was  seeking  pardon  from  her  ; 
and  she  spoke  as  if  it  were  so.  It  grew  very  distressing — the 
earnestness  of  the  man,  and  the  uncertainty  whether  hit  mind 
was  wanderiog  or  not.  She  wished  the  old  woman  Tnmld 
come  back.  She  went  to  the  door  to  look  for  her.  The  old 
woman  was  coming  down  the  lane.  Margaret  put  mi  her 
ring,  and  drew  on  her  gloves,  and  determined  to  say  notiibz 
about  it  at  present.  ,  t  im'jk 
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"  Mr.  Piatt  has  been  talking  almost  ever  since  you  went," 
Eiiid  Mai^aret;  "and  I  con  make  out  nothing  that  he  aays. 
Do  try  if  you  can  tmderstand  him.  I  am  sure  there  is  some- 
thii^  he  wishes  me  to  hear.  There  ia  no  time  to  lose,  I  am 
afraid.     Do  try." 

The  woman  coaxed  him  to  lie  down,  and  then  taming 
roond,  said  she  thought  he  wanted  to  know  what  o'clock  it 
was. 

"  la  that  all  ?  Tell  him  that  the  sun  is  now  setting.  But 
if  you  have  a  watch,  that  will  show  more  exactly.  Are  you 
sure  you  have  no  watch  in  the  house  ?  " 

The  old  woman  looked  suspiciously  at  her,  and  asked  her 
what  made  her  suppose  that  poor  folks  had  watches,  when 
some  gentlefolks  had  none  ?  Margaret  inquired  whether  a 
watch  was  not  a  poasesaiDn  handed  down  from  father  to  son, 
and  sometimes  found  in  the  poorest  cottages.  She  beliered 
she  had  seen  such  at  Deerbrook.  The  old  woman  replied  by 
saying,  she  believed  Margaret  might  have  understood  some 
few  things  among  the  many  the  poor  sick  creature  had  been 
saying.  Not  one,  Margaret  declared;  but  it  was  bo  plain 
that  she  ■vms  not  believed,  that  she  had  little  doubt  of  Hester's 
vratch  having  been  harboured  in  this  very  house,  if  it  was  not 
there  still. 

The  poor  boy,  who  had  had  little  care  from  his  natural 
guardians  while  alive  from  the  hour  of  his  being  doomed  by 
the  fortune-teller,  was  now  Joudly  mourned  as  dead.  Yet  the 
mourning  was  strangely  mixed  with  exultation  at  the  fortune- 
teller having  been  right  in  the  end.  The  mother,  suddenly 
awakened,  groaned  and  screamed,  so  that  it  was  fearful  to 
hear  her.  All  efforts  to  restore  qniet  were  in  vain.  Mar- 
garet was  moved,  shocked,  terrified.  She  could  not  keep  her 
own  calmness  ia  such  a  scene  of  contitsion  :  but,  while  her 
cheeks  were  covered  with  t«arfl,  while  her  voice  trembled  as 
she  implored  silence,  she  never  took  off  her  glove.  In  the 
midst  of  the  tumult,  Piatt  sank  back  and  died.  The  renewed 
cries  had  the  effect  of  bringing  some  neighbours  from  the  end 
of  the  lane.  While  they  were  there,  Margaret  could  be  of  no 
further  use.  She  promised  to  send  coffins  immediately — that 
stt^  of  pestilence  being  now  reached  when  coffins  were  the 
first  consideration — and  then  slipped  out  from  the  door  into 
the  darkness,  and  ran  till  she  had  turned  the  comer  of  the 
long  lane.  She  usually  considered  herself  safe  abroad,  even 
in  times  like  these,  as  she  carried  no  property  of  value  about 
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with  her:  hut  now  that  she  was  wearing  her  precious  ritig 
agiUD,  she  ^t  too  rich  to  be  walking  alooe  ia  the  dark. 

She  did  not  sl&cbeii  her  pac«  till  she  approached  lights  and 
people;  and  then  she  was  glad  to  stop  for  breath.  She  could 
not  resist  going  first  to  Maria,  to  show  ber  the  recovered 
treasure ;  and  l^s  caused  her  to  direct  her  steps  through  the 
chorcbyard.  It  was  there  that  she  came  in  view  of  lights  and 
people;  and  under  the  limes  it  was  that  she  stopped  for 
breath.  The  churchyard  was  now  the  tnost  irequented  spot 
in  the  village.  The  path  by  tbe  turnstile  was  indeed  grown 
over  with  grass  :  but  the  great  gate  was  ahnost  always  open, 
and  the  ground  near  it  was  trodden  bare  by  the  feet  of  many 
mourners.  Funeral  trains — trains  wbicb  daily  grew  shorter, 
till  each  coffin  was  now  follow  only  by  two  or  by  three — 
were  passing  in  irom  early  morning,  at  intervals,  till  sunset, 
and  now  might  be  often  seen  by  torchl^ht  far  into  the  night. 
The  villager  passing  the  churchyard  wall  might  hear,  in  the 
night  air,  the  deep  voice  of  the  clergyman  announcing  the 
farewell  to  some  brother  or  sister,  committing  "  ashes  to  ashes, 
and  dust  to  dust."  There  was  no  disturbance  now  from  boys 
leaping  over  the  graves,  or  from  little  children,  eager  to  renew 
their  noisy  play.  Such  of  the  young  villagers  as  remained 
above  ground  appeared  to  be  silenced  and  subdued  by  the 
privadon,  the  dreariness,  the  neglect,  of  these  awful  days : 
they  looked  on  &om  afar,  or  avoided  the  spot.  Instead  of 
suidi,  the  observer  of  the  two  funerals  which  were  now  in  the 
churchyard,  was  a  person  quite  at  the  other  extremity  of  life. 
Margaret  saw  the  man  of  a  hundred  years,  Jem  Bird,  the 
pride  of  the  village  in  his  way,  seated  on  the  bench  under  the 
spreading  tree,  which  was  youthful  in  comparison  with  him- 
self. He  was  listlessly  watching  the  black  figures  which 
moved  about  in  tiie  Uglit  of  a  solitary  torch,  by  an  open 
grave,  while  waiting  for  the  clei^mau  who  was  engaged  with 
the  group  beyond. 

"  You  are  late  abroad,  Mr.  Bird,"  said  Margaret.  "  I 
should  not  have  looked  for  you  here  so  far  on  in  the  eve- 
ning." 

"  What 's  your  vriU  ?  "  said  the  old  man. 

"  G-randfather  won't  go  home  ever,  till  they  have  done 
here,"  said  a  great-grandchild  of  the  old  man,  running  up 
from  his  amusement  of  hooting  to  tbe  owls  in  the  church- 
tower.  "  They  '11  soon  have  done  with  these  two,  and  then 
grandfather  and  I  shall  go  home.     Won't  we,  granny  ?  " 
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"  Does  it  not  make  70U  sad  (a  see  so  many  fuoerals  ?  "  said 
Margaret,  sitting  down  on  the  bench  beside  him. 

"Ay.- 

"  Hod  yoa  not  better  stay  at  home  llian  see  so  many 
that  you  knew  laid  in  the  gronnd  ?  " 

"Ay." 

"  Does  he  nndentand  ? "  she  asked  aside  of  the  boy. 
"  Does  he  never  answer  but  in  this  way  ?  " 

'■  Oh  I  he  talks  fast  enough  sometimes.  It  is  just  as  yoiz 
happen  to  take  him." 

Margaret  was  curious  to  know  what  were  the  meditations 
among  the  tombs  of  one  so  aged  as  this  man :  so  she  spoke 
agtun. 

"I  have  heard  that  you  knew  this  place  before  anybody 
lived  in  it:  and  now  youseem  likely  to  see  it  empty  again." 

"  It  was  a  wild  place  enough  in  my  young  time,"  said  Jem, 
speaking  now  veiy  fluently.  "  There  was  nothing  of  it  but 
the  church ;  and  that  was  never  used,  because  it  had  had  its 
roof  pulled  off  in  the  wars.  There  was  only  a  footpath  to  it 
through  the  fields  then,  and  few  people  went  nigh  >t — > 
except  a  few  gentry  that  came  a-pleasuring  here,  into 
the  woods.  The  owls  and  I  knew  it  as  well  then  as  we 
do  to-day,  and  nobody  elae  that  is  now  living.     The  owls 

And  the  old  man  laughed  the  chuokUng  laugh  which 
was  all  he  had  strength  for. 

"The  woods  I"  said  Margaret.  "Did  the  Yerdon  woods 
spread  as  &r  as  this  church  in  those  days  ?  And  were  they 
not  private  property  then  ?  " 

. "  It  was  all  forest  hereabouts,  except  a  clear  space.  lonnd 
the  church  tower.  It  might  be  thin  sprinkled,  but  it  was 
called  forest.  The  place  where  I  was  bom  had  thorns  all 
about  it;  and  when  I  could  scarce  walk  alone,  I  used  to 
scramble  among  the  blossoms  that  made  the  ground  white  all 
under  those  thorns.  Thebirds  that  lived  by  the  haws  in  winter 
were  prodigious.  That  cottage  stood,  as  near  as  I  can  teU, 
where  Grey  and  Rowland's  great  granary  is  now.  There 
used  to  be  much  swine  in  the  woods  then;  and  many's  the 
tiine  they  have  thrown  me  down  when  I  was  a  young  thing 
getting  acorns.  That  was  aboat  the  time  of  my  hearing  the 
first  music  I  ever  heard — ^unless  yon  call  the  singing  of  the 
birds  music  (we  had  plenty  ofthat),  and  the  bells  on  the 
breeze  from  a  distance,  when  tlie  wind  was  south.  The  first 
K  1; 
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mudc  (lo  to  oall  it)  ihftt  I  heard  wsa  fiom  a  blind  fiddler 
that  came  to  iu.  What  brooght  him,  I  don't  know— -whether 
he  lost  his  way,  or  what;  but  he  lost  his  way  afler  he  lefl  ua. 
Bia  dog  seema  to  have  been  in  fault;  but  he  got  into  a 
pool  in  the  middle  of  the  wood,  and  there  he  lay  drowned, 
with  one  foot  up  on  the  bank,  when  I  went  to  see  what  the 
barking  of  the  dog  oould  be  about.  He  olutohed  hii  fiddle 
in  drowning;  and  I  remember  I  tried  to  get  the  music  out  of 
It  as  it  lay  wet  and  broken  on  the  bank,  while  father  waa 
taying  the  poor  soul  miiat  have  been  iinder  the  water  now 
two  daya.  So  I  have  reason  to  remember  tiie  first  music  I 
heard/ 

"  Ton  have  got  him  talking  now,"  said  the  grandchild, 
rmmlng  off;  and  preiently  the  owls  wete  heard  hooting 
again. 

"  Whereabouts  waa  thia  poo!  ?  "  aaked  Mai^aret. 

"  It  ia  a  deep  part  of  the  brook,  that  in  hot  BUmmera  is  left 
a  pond.  It  Is  there  that  the  chief  of  the  sliding  goes  on  in 
winter  now,  in  the  meadow.  It  ia  meadow  now;  but  th«i 
tiie  deer  uaed  to  cotne  dovro  through  the  wood  to  drink  at  the 
brook  there.     That  ia  how  the  village  got  its  name." 

"  So  you  remember  the  time  when  ^e  deer  came  down  to 
drink  at  th«  brook  1  How  many  things  have  happened 
since  then  I  You  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  mnsio  einoo 
thoie  days." 

"  Ay,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  fiddlii^  at  oar 
weddinga  aince  that.  And  wa  haVe  had  reotniliiig  partjea 
through  in  war  times," 

"And  many  a  mother  singing  to  her  baby;  and  the  paalitt 
is  the  ohtiroh  Ibr  ao  many  years  ]  Yet,  the  place  has  been 
full  of  mtuio  fbr  long ;  but  it  Beems  likely  to  be  silent  eaongh 
How." 

"  I  began  to  think  I  should  be  left  the  last,  as  I  waa  the 
fifst,"  aaid  the  old  man :  "  but  they  say  ths  alckneaa  is  abitiug 
now,  and  that  several  are  beginning  to  recover.  Pray  God  U 
ma^  bti  ao  I  Fint,  after  the  wood  Wds  somewhat  ofeved,  i 
there  was  a  labourer's  eottage  or  two — now  atanding  esopfy, 
and  the  folk  that  lived  in  them  lying  yraider.  Tbea  them 
waa  the  farm-hoase;  and  then  a  carpentdr  came,  Oili  a 
wheeler.  Then  there  tras  a  shop  wsobedj  and  Urn  t^JiiiTi 
was  Too&d  in  and  used:  and  some  gentry  obbw  aid  Ml  iMni 
by  the  river  side,  and  ths  place  grdw  to  whalj  il  jl.  .  flsay 
Hay  nisw,  it  Is  not  flew  Itt  end  yet;  but  it  ik  stm^fc'lll*  fq 
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gee  the  ohnrchyard  the  fullest  pUoa  near,  ao  that  I  haTe  to 
come  here  for  coiupEuiy." 

And  the  old  man  chuckled  ^ain.  A*  she  roia  ta  go,  Uar- 
garet  aiked  whether  he  knew  the  Flatti,  who  lived  in  the 
cottege  in  the  lane. 

"  I  know  him  to  see  to,    Ib  he  down?  " 

"  He  is  dead  and  hii  child:  but  hit  wiffa  is  reooreriug." 

"  Ay,  there 's  many  reooTering  now,  they  lay." 

"Indeed I  who?" 

"  Why,  a  many.  But  the  fever  ha*  got  into  Bowland'a 
house,  they  say."  Margaret's  heart  turned  sick  at  hearing 
these  words,  and  she  hastily  pursued  her  way.  It  was  not 
Philip,  however,  who  was  seised.  He  was  in  ike  churdtyard 
at  this  moment.  She  saw  him  walking  quickly  along  the 
tomstile  path,  slackening  hie  pace  only  for  a  moment,  as  he 
passed  the  funeral  group.  The  light  from  the  torch  shone 
full  upon  hia  face — the  face  settled  aud  oomposed,  as  she  knew 
it  would  not  be  if  he  were  aware  who  was  within  a  few  paces 
of  him.  She  felt  the  strongeit  impulse  to  show  him  her  ring 
— the  strongest  desire  for  his  sympathy  in  Its  recovery ;  but 
an  instant  showed  her  the  absurdity  of  the  thought,  and  she 
hung  down  her  blushing  head  in  the  darkness. 

From  Maria  she  had  sjrmpathy,  suoh  as  it  was — sympathy 
without  any  faith  in  Philip.  She  had  from  her  also  good 
news  of  the  state  of  the  village.  There  were  recoveries  talked 
of;  and  there  would  be  more,  now  that  those  who  were  seised 
would  no  longer  consider  death  inevitable.  Mrs.  HoweU  was 
ill;  and  poor  Miss  Nares  was  down  with  the  fever,  which  no 
one  could  wonder  ati  but  Mr.  Jones  and  his  son  John  were 
both  out  of  danger,  and  the  little  Tuckers  were  likely  to  do 
well.  Mr.  James  was  already  talking  of  sending  for  has  wife 
and  sister-in-law  home  again,  bm  the  worst  days  of  the  disease 
seemed  to  be  past,  and  so  many  families  had  not  been 
attacked  at  aU.  It  was  too  true  that  Matilda  Rowland  was 
unwell  to-day;  but  Mr.  Waloot  hoped  it  was  only  a  slight 
feverish  attack,  which  would  be  thought  nothing  of  under  any 
other  circumstanoes.  On  the  whole,  Maria  thought  the 
neighbours  she  had  seen  to-day  in  better  spirits  than  at  any 
time  sinoe  the  iever  made  its  appearance. 

Margaret  found  more  good  news  at  home.  In  &e  first 
place,  tile  door  was  opened  to  her  by  Monii.  Hester  stood 
behind  to  witness  the  meeting.  Sha  had  her  bonn<A  on:  tha 
vroB  going  with  her  hneband  to  see  lira.  HoweU,  and  maka 
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Bome  provisioii  for  her  comfbrt:  but  alie  had  waited  a  little 
while,  in  hopes  that  Margaret  would  return,  and  be  duly 
astonished  to  see  Horria. 

"  You  must  make  tea  for  each  other,  and  be  comfintable 
while  we  are  away,"  said  Hester.  "  We  will  go  now  directly, 
that  we  may  be  lick  as  early  as  we  can." 

"  I  hare  several  things  to  t«ll  you,"  said  Margaret,  "  when 
you  return :  and  one  now,  brother,  which  mnst  not  be 
delayed.  Piatt  and  his  child  are  dead,  and  coffins  must  be 
sent.  The  sooner  the  better,  or  we  shall  lose  the  poor 
woman  too." 
.    Hope  promised  to  speak  to  the  undertaker  as  he  went  by. 

"  We  haye  become  very  &miliar  with  death,  Morris, 
since  yon  went  away,"  said  Margaret,  as  she  obliged  her 
old  Mend  to  sit  down  by  the  fire,  and  prepared  to  make  tea  for 
both. 

"That  is  why  you  see  me  here,  Miss  Margaret.  Every 
piece  of  news  I  could  get  of  this  place  was  worse  than  the 
last;  and  I  could  perceive  from  your  last  letter,  that  you  had 
sickness  all  about  you;  and  1  could  not  persuade  myself  bat 
that  it  was  my  du^  to  come  and  be  useful,  and  to  take  care  of 
you,  my  dear,  if  I  may  say  so." 

"  And  now  you  are  here,  I  trust  you  may  stay — I  trust  we 
may  be  justified  in  keeping  you.  We  have  meat  every  day 
now,  Morris, — at  least  when  we  have  time  to  cook  it.  Since 
my  brother  has  been  attending  so  many  of  Mr.  Jones's  lamily, 
we  have  had  meat  almost  eveiy  day." 

"  Indeed,  my  dear,  I  don't  know  how  you  could  keep  up 
wi&ont  it,  so  busy  as  I  find  you  are  among  the  sick ; — busy 
night  and  day,  my  mistress  tells  me,  till  the  people  have  got 
to  call  you  '  the  good  lady.'  Yon  do  not  look  as  if  you  had 
lost  much  of  your  natnral  rest:  but  I  know  how  the  mind 
keeps  the  body  np.  Yours  is  an  earnest  mind,  Margaret, 
that  will  always'keep  you  up  :  but,  my  dear,  I  do  hope  it  has 
been  an  easy  mind  too.     You  wiU  excuse  my  saying  so." 

Margaret  more  than  excused  it,  but  she  could  not  imme- 
diately answer.  The  tears  trembled  in  her  eyes,  and  her  Up 
quivered  when  she  would  have  spoken.  Morris  stroked  her 
hair,  and  kissed  her  forehead,  as  if  she  had  been  still  a  child, 
and  whispered  thtU  all  things  ended  well  in  God's  own  time. 

"  Oh,  yea  1  I  know,"  said  Margaret.  "  Has  HaHr'tdtl  joo 
how  prosperous  we  are  growing?  I  do  not  meaxi'OBto-.alMmt 
money.     We  are  likely  to  have  enough  of  that  toMiir  »y 
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brother's  old  patients  have  almoBt  all  sent  for  him  ^;aia:  but 
ve  care  the  less  about  that  irom  having  discovered  that  we 
were  as  happy  with  little  money  aa  with  much.  But  it  is  a 
satisfaction  and  pleasure  to  find  mj  brother  regarded  more 
and  more  as  he  ought  to  be :  and  yet  greater  to  see  how 
nobly  he  deserves  the  best  that  can  be  thought  of  him." 

"  He  forgives  his  enemies,  no  doubt,  heaping  coala  of  fire 
on  their  heads." 

"You  will  witness  it  Morris.  Tou  will  see  him  among 
them,  and  it  will  make  your  heart  glow.  Foor  creatures  I  I 
have  heard  some  of  them  own  to  him,  from  their  sick  beds, 
with  dread  and  tears,  that  they  broke  his  windows,  and 
slandered  his  name.  Then  yoa  should  see  him  smile  when 
he  tells  them  that  is  all  over  now,  and  that  they  will  not 
mistake  him  so  much  again." 

"  No,  never.  He  has  shown  himself  now  what  be  is." 
"He  sat  up  two  nights  with  one  poor  boy  who  is  now 
likely  to  get  through;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  second  night, 
the  boy's  father  got  up  from  his  sick  bed  in  the  next  room, 
and  came  to  my  brother,  to  say  that  he  felt  that  ill  luck  would 
be  upon  them  all,  if  he  did  not  confess  that  he  put  that  very 
boy  behind  the  hedge,  with  atones  in  his  hand,  to  throw  at 
£dward,  the  day  he  was  mobbed  at  the  almshouses.  He  was 
deluded  by  the  neighbours,  he  said,  into  thinking  that  my 
brother  meant  ill  by  the  poor." 

"  They  have  learned  to  the  contrary  now,  my  dear.  And 
what  does  Sir  WiUiam  Hunter  say  of  my  master,  now-a-days  J 
Do  you  know?" 

"  There  is  very  little  heard  of  Sir  William  and  Lady 
Hunt«r  at  present — shut  up  at  home  as  they  are.  But  Dr. 
Zievitt,  who  loves  to  make  peace,  you  know,  and  tell  what  is 
pleasant,  declares  that  Sir  William  Hunter  has  certainly  said 
that,  after  all,  it  does  not  so  much  signify  which  way  a  man 
votes  at  an  election,  if  he  shows  a  kind  heart  to  his  neighbours 
in  troublesome  times." 

"  Sir  William  Hunter  has  learned  his  lesson  then,  it  seems, 
from  Qiia  affliction.  I  suppose  he  sees  that  one  who  does  his 
du^  as  my  master  does  at  a  season  like  this,  is  just  the  one 
to  TOte  according  to  his  conscience  at  an  election.  But,  my  ' 
dear,  what  sort  of  a  heart  have  these  Hunters  got,  that  they 
shut  tLemselves  up  as  you  say  ?  " 

"They  give  their  money  freely:  and  that  is  all  that  we  can 
expect  &om  them.    If  they  have  always  been  broaght  up  and 
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utonsttHiied  io  fear  siokneBS,  ttnd  danger,  and  defttht  ^^  oannot 
expect  thftt  they  ihould  loee  their  feu  at  a  time  like  ihia.  Wa 
must  be  thankful  for  vhat  they  give;  and  their  moDsy  ha* 
beea  of  great  service,  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  thsir 
example  would  have  beeu  of  more." 

"  One  would  like  to  look  into  their  mindi,  aoA  see  how  they 
legsrd  my  maiter  tJtere." 

"  They  regard  him,  no  doubt,  so  far  rightly  as  to  oauidsr 
him  quite  a  different  sort  of  person  from  themselves,  aod  no 
rule  for  them.     So  far  they  are  right.     They  do  not  oom- 

Erebend  his  satisfactioni  and  ease  of  mind;  au<d  it  is  very 
kely  that  that  they  hare  pleasures  of  their  own  which  we  da 
not  understand." 

"  And  they  are  quite  welcmnB,  I  am  sure,  my  dear,  as  long 
as  they  do  not  meddle  with  my  master's  name,  That  is,  as  he 
says,  all  over  now.  After  this,  however,  the  people  in  Deer- 
brook  will  be  more  ready  to  trust  iu  my  master's  skill  and 
kindnets  than  in  Sir  William  Hunter's  grandeur  and  money, 
which  can  do  little  to  save  them  in  time  of  need." 

Margaret  explained  how  ignorantly  the  poor  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood had  relied  on  the  fortune-tellers,  who  had  only  duped 
them ;  how  that  which  would  have  been  rehgion  in  them  if 
they  had  been  early  taught,  and  which  would  have  enabled 
them  to  rely  ou  the  only  power  which  reaUy  can  save,  had 
been  degraded  by  ignorance  into  a  foolish  aad  pernicious 
superstition.  Morris  hoped  that  this  also  was  over  now.  She 
had  met  gome  of  these  conjurors  on  the  BlickW  roadj  aad 
seen  others  breaking  up  their  establishment  in  the  lanes,  and 
turning  their  backs  upon  Deerbrook.  Whether  they  were 
scared  away  by  the  mortality  of  the  plaoe,  or  had  found  the 
tide  of  fortune-telling  beginning  to  turn,  mattered  nothing  as 
long  as  they  were  gone. 

The  tea-table  was  deored,  and  Morris  and  Margaret  were 
admiring  the  baby  as  he  slept,  when  Hester  and  her  husband 
returned.  Iffrs.  Howell  was  very  unwell,  and  likely  to  be 
worse.  All  attempts  to  bring  Miss  Miskin  to  reason,  and 
induce  her  to  enter  her  Iriend'a  room,  were  in  vain.  She 
bestowed  abundance  of  t«ars,  tremors,  and  foiebodiog  an 
Mrs.  Howell's  state  and  proBpects,  but  shut  herself  up  in  a 
fumigated  apartmeut,  where  she  promised  to  ^t»y  for  a  good 
result,  and  to  awMt  it.  The  maid  was  a  hear^  lass  who 
woijld  sit  up  willingly,  under  Hester's  promise  that  shs  should 
be  relieved  in  the  iwntung,    Tha  ^I's  fear  was  of  sot  baing 
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able  to  satisfy  her  iniBtrees,  it'hom  it  was  not  so  iiJty  to  Hursfl 
as  it  raigfat  have  beeo)  from  her  inaisting  on  hanbg  ef etything 
srtBDged  precisely  as  it  was  in  her  poor  dear  Howell's  last 
illness.  As  Miss  Miskia  had  refused  to  eat«r  the  chamber^ 
IIeft«r  had  been  obliged  to  search  a  ofaest  of  drawers  &a  Mr. 
Howell's  last  dreasing-gowii,  which  Mist  Miskia  had  promised 
should  be  mended  Hod  aired,  and  raadj  for  weat  hy  the 
mcanliig. 

"  Mai^iaret  1 "  orled  Hester,  ea  her  sister  was  lighting  her 
candle.  The  exclamation  made  Edward  tarn  nnmd,  and 
Immght  back  Morris  into  the  parlour  after  saying  'Good 
night.'     "  Margaret  1  TOUT  ring?" 

There  was  as  mu<ui  Joy  as  shams  in  Margaret's  crimson 
t^ash.     She  let  her  nster  examine  the  turquoise,  and  said, 

"  Yei)  tiiis  is  the  boon  of  to-day." 

''Edward's  hundred  pounds  has  come,"  said  Hasten  "but 
that  is  nothing  to  this." 

Margaret's  eyes  thanked  her.  ^e  just  ejtplained  that  poor 
Flatt  bad  been  the  thief,  and  had  restored  it  to  her  before  he 
died,  and  that  she  could  get  no  explanatdoui  no  tidings  of 
Hester's  watch ;  and  she  was  gone. 

"  Dr.  Levitt's  early  stir  about  this  ring  preTent«d  its  being 
disposed  of,  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  Edwu^  "  If  so,  it  is  yet 
possible  that  we  may  reourer  your  watch.  Z  will  speak  to 
Dr.  Levitt  in  the  morning," 

"  Bear  Margaret !"  said  Hester.  '  "  She  is  now  drinking  jn 
the  hue  of  that  turquoise,  and  blessing  it  for  being  unohai^ged. 
She  regards  this  recovery  of  it  as  a  good  omen,  I  see  (  and 
ftr  be  it  fh)m  us  to  mock  at  such  a  superslitioa  1" 

As  usual,  when  she  was  upon  this  subject,  Heater  looked 
up  into  her  husband's  fiice  t  and  as  usu^,  when  she  spoke  on 
this  nibject,  he  made  no  reply. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

LATE  REUNION. 


A  FEW  days  afler  Morris's  return,  she  told  Mai^arst  that  the 
tidings  in  the  vill^e  of  Miss  Rowland's  illness  yttS9  not  good. 
Mrs.  Rowland  was  quite  as  sure  as  ever  that,  if  anybody  oonld 
cure  Matilda,  it  was  Mr.  Waleot ;  but  Mr.  Waleot  himself 
looked  anxious  ;  and  a  bed  had  been  put  up  for  him  in  the 
room  next  to  the  sick  child.    Margaret  wmdered  why  Mrs- 
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Rowland  did  not  send  to  Blicklej  for  fiirthet  adTice :  but 
Monis  thought  that  M19.  Rowland  would  not  give  up  her 
perfect  faith  in  Mr.  Waloot,  if  all  her  children  ehonld  die 
before  her  face. 

When  Morris  hod  left  the  room,  Margaret  was  absorbed  in 
gpeculationB,  as  she  played  with  her  atster's  in&nt — epecolationa 
on  the  little  life  of  diildren,  and  on  their  death.  Her  memory 
followed  Matilda  through  every  circumstance  in  which  she 
had  seen  her.  The  poor  little  girl's  very  attitude,  voice,  and 
wotds — ^words  tiill,  alas  I  of  folly  and  vanity — rose  again  upon 
her  eye  and  ear,  in  immediate  contrast  with  the  im^;«  of  death, 
and  the  solemnity  of  the  life  to  come.  In  the  midst  of  these 
thongbta  came  tears  of  shame  and  self-reproach ;  for  another 
thought  (how  low  I  how  selfish  I)  thrust  itself  in  among  them — 
that  she  was  secure  for  the  present  from  Philip's  departure — 
that  he  would  not  leave  Deerbrook  while  Matilda  was  in  a 
critical  state.  As  these  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks,  the 
baby  looked  ^1  in  her  face,  and  caught  the  infection  of  grief. 
He  hung  his  little  lip,  and  looked  so  woe-begone,  that  Margaret 
dashed  away  the  signs  of  her  sorrow,  and  spoke  gaily  to  him ; 
and,  as  the  son  shone  in  at  the  moment  upon  the  lustres  on 
the  mantel-piece,  she  set  the  glass-drops  in  motion,  and  let  the 
baby  try  to  catch  the  bright  colours  that  danced  npon  the 
walls  and  ceiling.  At  this  moment,  Hester  burst  in  viih  a 
countenance  of  dismay. 

"  Margaret,  my  husband  has  a  headache  I" 

A  headache  was  no  trifle  in  these  days. 

"  Anything  more  than  a  headache  ?  "  asked  Margaret.  "  No 
other  feeling  of  illness  ?  There  is  nothing  to  wonder  at  in  a 
mere  headache.  It  is  very  surprising  that  he  has  not  had  it 
before,  with  all  his  toU  and  want  of  sleep." 

"  He  declares  it  is  a  trifle,"  said  Hester  :  "  but  I  see  he  on 
hardly  hold  up.     What  shaU  I  do?" 

"  Hake  him  lie  down  and  rest,  and  let  me  go  to  Mrs.  Howell 
instead  of  you.  She  will  be  a  little  disappointed  ;  but  that 
cannot  be  helped.  She  must  put  up  with  my  services  to-day. 
Now,  do  not  frighten  yourself,  as  if  no  one  ever  had  a  head- 
ache without  having  a  fever." 

"  I  shall  desire  Morris  to  let  no  one  in ;  and  to  bring  no 
messages  to  her  master  while  his  headache  lasts." 

"  Very  right,  I  will  tell  her  as  I  go  for  my  bonnet  One 
mora  kiss  before  I  go,  baby.  Do  not  wait  tea  for  me,  Bstba. 
^  oannot  say  when  I  shall  be  back."         '         A  .ougic 
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Mirgaret  had  been  gone  to  Mrs.  Howell'a  about  an  hour 
and  a  half,  when  there  was  a  load  and  has^  knock  at  the 
door  of  the  comer  house.  It  roused  Hope  from  a  doze  into 
which  he  had  just  fallen,  and  provoked  Heater  accordingly. 
There  was  a  parley  between  Morris  and  somebody  in  the  hall; 
and  presently  a  voice  was  heard  calling  loudly  upon  Mr.  Hope. 
Hester  could  not  prevent  her  husband  from  springing  from 
the  bed,  and  going  out  upon  the  stairs.  Mr.  Eowlsdad  waa 
already  half-way  up,  looking  almost  beside  himself  with  grief. 

"Tou  must  excuse  me,  Mr.  Hope — you  must  not  judge  me 
hardly ; — if  you  are  ill,  I  am  sorry,  sir  ;  but  sir,  my  c^d  is 
dying.  We  lear  she  is  dying,  sir  ;  and  you  must  come,  and 
see  if  anything  can  save  her.  I  shall  never  forgive,  m3rself 
for  going  on  as  we  have  been  doing.  She  has  been  sacrificed^ 
Surly  sacrificed,  I  fear." 

"  Nay,  Mr.  Kowhmd,  I  must  comfort  you  there,"  said  Hope, 
as  theywalked  rapidly  along  the  street.  "  I  have  had  occasion 
to  see  a  great  deal  of  Mr.  Walcot  and  his  proieasional  conduct, 
in  the  course  of  the  last  few  weeks  ;  and  I  am  certain  that  he 
has  a  very  competent  knowledge  of  his  business.  I  assure  you 
he  shows  more  talent,  more  power  altogether,  in  his  professional 
than  his  unprofessional  conduct ;  and  in  this  particular  disease 
he  has  now  had  much  experience." 

"  God  bless  you  for  saying  so,  my  dear  sir  I  It  is  like  you— 
always  generous,  always  just  and  kind  t  You  must  forgive 
ns,  Mr.  Hope.  At  a  time  like  this,  you  must  overlook  all 
causes  of  offence.  They  are  veiy  great,  1  know ;  but  you 
will  not  visit  Ihem  upon  us  now." 

"  "We  have  only  to  do  with  the  present  now,"  said  Hope. 
"  Not  a  word  about  the  past,  I  entreat  you." 

Mrs.  Rowland,  to-day  reckless  of  everything  but  her  child, 
was  standing  out  on  the  steps,  watching,  as  for  the  last  hope 
for  her  Matilda. 

"  She  is  much  worse,  Mr.  Hope  ;  suddenly  and  alarmingly 
worse.     This  way  :  follow  me." 

Hope  would  speak  with  Mr.  Walcot  first.  As  he  entered 
the  study,  to  await  Mr.  Walcot,  Phihp  passed  out.  They  did 
not  speak. 

"  Oh,  Philip  I  speak  to  Mr.  Hope !"  cried  Mrs.  Rowland. 
"  For  God's  sake  dx)  not  do  anything  to  offend  him  now  1" 

"  I  will  do  everything  in  my  power,  madam,  tti  save  your 
child,"  said  Hope.  "Do  not  fear  that  the  conduct  of  her 
relations  will  be  allowed  to  injure  her."  i^'' 


"Hj  Ian,"  mU  V*.  Roirland,  "Ur.  Hops  tama  ftum  a 
■icfc  bed  to  help  ui.  Do  not  distnut  him.  Indeed  he  detecfoa 
betteF  irom  u*. 

"  Pray  ibrgin  me,"  udi  tl^  muerabla  motber.  'f  I  do  not 
well  know  what  I  am  Ufing.  But  I  mil  atone  for  *tl  if  yon 
■Bve  my  child." 

"  FnaoilU  1 "  cried  hav  brotheT,  from  the  door-WKy,  agkinst 
which  he  wbb  leoaing.  His  tone  of  wouder  waa  loat  aa  Waloot 
entered,  and  tha  study  waa  left  for  the  oonfsNnoe  of  the  medical 
man. 

Ai  tlie  gentkmolL  mat  npitain  to  Matilda's  loom,  they  saw 
Dne  child  here,  and  another  there,  peeping  about,  in  lilence  and 
diimay.  Am  Hope  put  hii  hand  on  the  head  of  ono  in  paaaing, 
Hr.  Bowlaad  said, 

"  There  ia  a  carriage  coming  for  them  presen^,  to  take 
^em  away.  Anna  and  Gieoi^  a»  now  with  Misa  Young,  and 
ihe  will  take  them  all  away.  £&b  ii  very  food  ;  bat  I  knew 
we  might  depend  upon  hei^^-tipon  har  heart,  Mid  her  forgire* 
nesa.     Ah  I  you  hear  the  poor  child's  voice.     That  ahowa  jaa 

Matilda  waa  wanderlt^,  and,  for  th«  ntomoit,  talking  very 
hmd.  Something  about  gmndmarama  seeing  her  donoe,  ami 
"  When  I  am  married,"  struck  the  ear  as  Hc^  entered  her 
chamber,  and  entirely  overset  the  motLh».  Matilda  was  soon 
in  a  stupor  again. 

It  waa  impossible  to  hold  out  muoh  pmapcot  of  hei  reeo* 
oovery.  It  was  painfUl  to  every  one  to  tear  how  Mro.  Bow- 
land  attempted  to  bribe  Mr.  Hope,  by  pn»ni«et  of  doing  him 
jnatioe,  to  exert  himaelfta  the  utmost  in  HatUda'a  behalf.  He 
turned  away  from  har,  again  and  again,  with  a  diagnet  which 
hia  oompamioa  could  scarcely  rsatraln.  Philip  was  so  fiir 
roused  by  the  few  words  which  had  been  let  drop  bc^ow-Btaba, 
as  to  choose  to  hear  what  passed  now,  in  the  anteoluunber  to 
the  patient's  room.  It  was  he  who  decidedly  intu^toaad  at  last. 
He  sent  his  brother-in-law  to  Matilda's  bedaide,  diamiased 
Mr.  Walcot  fi\>m  the  room,  and  then  said— 

"  A  very  few  minntes  will  suffice,  I  baUeve,  riater,  to  vdieve 
your  mind ;  and  they  will  be  well  spent.  Tell  us  what  yon 
mean  by  what  you  have  been  eaying  so  often  witU&  this 
quarter  of  an  hour.  As  yon  hope  in  Heaven— aa  yon  daare  to 
ask  God  to  apaiB  your  oluld,  tell  us  die  extent  t«  which  you 
feel  that  yon  have  iquried  Mr.  H^e." 

Hope  sank  down  into  thewindowHKatl^  irtkWh  hthal  bm 
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standing.  He  Utongbt  the  whole  ttorj  of  )aa  ion  wu  now 
oomiBg  out.  He  waited  for  the  first  words  as  for  a  thunder^ 
olap.     The  first  words  were— 

"  Oh,  Philip  ]  I  am  the  most  wietohed  wonoan  liTing !  I 
never  saw  it  so  strooglj  befbre  ;  I  beliere  I  did  it  with  an  idea 
of  good  to  you ;  but  I  burned  a  letter  of  Margaret's  to  you." 

"What  letter  »     When?" 

"  The  day  ynu  left  us  last — the  day  you  were  in  the  shrub- 
bery all  the  morning— the  day  the  children  found  the  ihaviogs 
burnt." 

"What  was  in  the  letter!     Did  you  read  it ?  " 

"  No  ;  I  dared  not." 

"  What  made  you  burn  it  ?  " 

"  I  was  afraid  you  would  go  to  her,  and  that  your  engage- 
ment would  come  ou  again." 

"  Then  what  you  told  me — what  made  me  break  it  off— 
could  not  haT6  been  true." 

"  No,  it  wag  not — not  all  true." 

"  What  was  true,  and  what  was  not  ?  " 

Mrs.  £owland  did  not  answer,  but  looked  tlmdly  at 
Mr.  Hope.    Now  was  the  moment  for  him  to  speak. 

"  It  was  true,"  said  he,  "  tiat,  at  the  very  beginning  of  my 
acquuntance  with  Hester  and  Maigaret,  I  preferred  Margaret 
— and  tliat  my  Ihmily  discerned  that  I  did — as  tme  as  that 
Hester  hae  long  been  the  belored  of  my  heart — belored  as — 
but  I  cannot  speak  of  my  wife,  of  my  home,  in  the  hearing  of 
one  who  has  endearoured  to  profane  both.  All  I  need  say  is 
that  neither  Heeter  nor  Mar^ret  ever  knew  where  my  first 
transient  &ncy  lighted,  while  diej  both  know — ^know  jia  they 
know  their  own  hearts — where  it  has  fixed.  It  is  not  true 
•that  Margaret  ever  loved  any  one  but  jou,  Enderby ;  and 
Mrs.  Howland  cannot  truly  say  that  she  ever  did." 

**  What  was  it  then  that  Margaret  confided  to  my  mother  ?  " 
aaked  Enderby,  tnming  to  his  eigter. 

"  I  cannot  tell  what  possesBed  me  M  the  time  to  say  so, 
but  that  I  thought  I  was  doing  the  best  for  your  happiness — • 
but — but,  Phillip,  I  really  believe  now,  that  Margw^  never 
did  love  any  one  but  you.     I  know  nothing  to  the  contrary." 

"  But  my  mother  ?  " 

"She  knew  very  little  of  any  troubles  in  Mr.  Hope's 
family ;  and — and  what  she  did  hear  was  all  from  me." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  all  you  told  tne  of  Mamiret's  eon- 
fldepFfid-to  my  mother  wan  fijlw?  "     i .      ,  t  ;ou.>1> 
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There  was  no  answer ;  but  Mtb  Sowland's  pale  cheeks 
grew  paler.  . 

"  Oh  God  I  what  can  Margaret  have  thought  of  me  all  this 
time  ?  "  cried  Philip. 

"I  can  tell  you  what  she  has  tliought,  I  believe,"  said 
Hope.  "  Her  brother  and  eieter  hare  read  her  innocent  mind, 
aa  you  yourself  might  have  done,  if  your  faith  in  her  had 
been  what  she  deserved.  She  has  believed  tliat  yrni  loved 
her,  and  that  yon  lore  her  still.  She  has  believed  that  some 
one — ^that  Mrs.  Rowland  traduced  her  to  yon:  and  in  her 
geoerosity,  she  blames  you  for  noting  but  that  you  would 
not  see  and  hear  her — that  you  went  away  on  tiie  receipt 
of  her  letter— of  that  letter  which  it  now  appears  yon  never 
saw." 

"  Where  is  abep  "  cried  Enderhy,  striding  to  the  door.| 

"  She  is  not  at  home.  You  cannot  find  her  at  this  moment : 
and  if  you  could,  you  must  hear  me  first.  You  remember 
the  caution  I  gave  yon  when  we  last  conversed — in  tiie  abbey, 
and  again  in  the  meadows." 

"I  do  ;  and  I  wOl  observe  it  now." 

"  You  remember  that  she  is  unaware " 

"  That  you  ever that  that  interview  with  Mrs,  Grey 

ever  took  place  ?  She  shall  never  learn  it  fix>m  me.  It  is 
one  of  thos  facts  which  have  ceased  to  exist — ^which  is  abso- 
lutely dead,  and  should  be  buried  in  oblivion.  Yoa  hear, 
Priscilla?" 

She  bowed  her  head. 

"  You  believe  that " 

"  Say  no  more,  brother.  Do  not  humble  me  further.  I 
will  make  what  reparation  I  can — indeed  I  will — and  then 
perhaps  God  will  spare  my  child." 

Hope's  passing  reflection  was,  "  How  alike  is  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  ignorant  and  of  the  wicked !  My  poor  neighboun 
stealing  to  the  conjuror's  tent  in  the  lane,  and  this  wretched 
lady,  hope  alike  to  bribe  Heaven  in  their  extremity — they  by 
gifts  and  rites,  she  by  remorse  and  reparation.  How  differ- 
ent from  the  laith  which  eays, '  Not  as  I  will,  but  as  thon 
wilt  I'" 

"  Where  is  Margaret  ?  Will  you  tell  me  ?  "  asked  Enderby, 
impatiently.  "  But  before  I  see  her,  I  ought  to  ask  forgive- 
ness from  you,  Hope.     You  find  how  cruelly  I  have  been 

deceived — by  what  incredible  falsehood .     But,"  glancing 

at  his  pale  sister,  "  we  will  speak  no  more  of  that     If,  in  the 


midst  of  all  tUe  error  and  wtetcbednesa,  I  have  hurt  jour 
feelings  more  than  my  &l3e  persuasiona  rendered  necessary,  I 
hope  yon  will  forgive  me." 

"  Ani  me !  Will  you  forgive  me  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Eowland, 
faintly. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  pardon  in  you,"  said  Hope  to  Philip. 
"  Tour  belief  in  what  your  own  sister  told  you  in  so  much 
detail  can  scarcely  be  called  a  weakness  ;  and  you  did  aad 
said  nothing  to  me  that  was  not  warranted  by  what  you 
believed. — And  I  foi^ve  you,  madam.  I  will  do  what  I  can 
to  relieve  your  present  affliction  ;  and,  as  long  as  you  attempt 
no  iorthet  injustice  towards  my  family,  no  words  shall  be 
spoken  by  any  of  us  to  remind  you  of  what  is  past," 

"You  are  very  good,  Mr.  Hope." 

"  I  tell  you  plainly,"  he  resumed,  "  that  you  cannot  injure 
us  beyond  a  certain  point.  You  cannot  make  it  goodness  iu 
OS  to  forget  what  is  past.  It  is  of  far  leas  consequence  to  us 
what  you  and  others  thiuk  of  us  than  what  we  think  of  our 
neighbours.  Our  chief  sorrow  has  been  the  spectacle  of 
yourself  iu  your  dealings  with  us.  We  shall  be  thankful  to 
be  reminded  of  it  no  more.     And  now  enough  of  this," 

Where  is  Margaret  ?  "  again  asked  Enderby,  as  if  in  despair 
of  an  answer. 

"  She  is  nursing  Mrs.  Howell.  As  soon  as  I  have  seen 
this  poor  cliild  again,  I  will  go  home,  and  take  care  that 
Margaret  is  prepared  to  see  you.  Remember  how  great  the 
surprise,  the  mystery,  must  be  to  her." 

"  If  the  surprise  were  all "  said  Philip. — "  But  will 

she  hear  me  ?     Will  she  forgive  me  ?     WiU  she  trust  me  ? " 

"  Was  there  ever  a  woman  who  really  loved  who  would  not 
hear,  would  not  forgive,  would  not  trust  ?  "  said  Hope,  smiling. 
"  I  must  not  answer  for  Margaret ;  but  I  think  I  may  answer 
for  woman  in  the  abstract. 

"1  will  follow  you  in  an  hour,  Hope." 

"  Do  BO.     Now,  madam." 

And  Hope  followed  Mrs.  Rowland  again  to  the  bedside  of 
her  dying  child. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

BEST  OF   THE   PLACABLE. 

Mabqarkt  was  not  at  Uri.  Hott^ell'i  at  the  raomgnt  that  her 
brother  bellered  and  said  ehe  wa«.  She  had  been  there  just 
in  time  to  witness  the  poor  woman's  departure  ;  and  she  was 
Boon  home  again  and  relating  the  circumstances  to  Hester,  hj 
the  fireside.  Even  the  news  that  Edward  was  now  In  the 
satne  bouse  With  Fhihp,  could  not  efface  Avm  her  mind  what 
she  had  leen  ;  nor  conld  Hester  help  listening,  though  ftUl  of 
anxiety  abont  her  husband. 

"  Mies  Miskin  was  prevailed  upon  to  leave  her  room  itt  the 
last,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Bcarcely.  Poor  Nannr  was  supporting  her  mistress's 
head  when  I  went  In  ;  and  she  said,  with  tears,  that  there  was 
no  depending  on  anj  one  but  tia.  They  both  looked  glad 
enough  to  see  me ;  but  then,  nothing  would  Batisfy 
Mrs.  Howell  but  that  I  should  warm  myself,  and  be  stated-" 

"  To  the  last !  and  she  ofifered  you  some  cherry-bounce,  I 
suppose." 

"  Tes  ;  just  as  usual.  Then  she  told  me  that  it  would  be 
as  well  to  mention  now,  in  case  she  should  grow  worse,  and 
be  in  any  danger,  that  she  should  be  gratified  if  you  and  I 
would  select  each  a  rug  or  screen  pattern  from  her  stock,  and 
worsteds  to  work  it  with :  and  she  gave  a  broad  hint  that 
there  was  one  with  a  mausoleum  and  two  weeping  willows, 
which  she  hoped  one  of  us  would  choose  ;  and  that  perhaps 
her  name  might  fill  up  the  space  on  the  tomb.  Poor  Nanny 
began  to  cry ;  and  this  aSected  Mrs.  Howell ;  and  she  begged 
earnestly  to  see  Miss  Miskin." 
"  And  then  she  came,  I  suppose." 

"Not  she!  She  would  not  come  till  her  JHend  sent  a  message 
threatening  to  haunt  her  if  she  did  not." 
"  Did  you  carry  the  message  ?  " 

"  No  ;  but  Nanny  did  ;  and,  I  thought,  with  hearty  good 
will ;  Miss  Miskin  came  trembling,  but  too  much  frightened  to 
cry.  She  would  not  approach  nearer  than  the  doorway,  and 
there  fell  down  on  her  knees,  and  so  remained  the  whole  time 
she  was  receiving  directions  about  the  shop  and  the  stock, — 
'  m  case,'  as  the  poor  soul  again  said, '  of  my  getting  worse,  so 
as  to  be  in  any  danger.'     And  yet  Dr.  Levitt  tJiou^t  he  had 
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told  her,  pt^nly  enough,  what  hs  Uionglit  of  W  itato  thia 
morning, 

"And  wai  ahe  ftware  at  last?  or  did  iHe  go  off  tmcon- 
BCiously?" 

"  I  tiiink  gte  was  aware  ;  I  think  so  from  her  last  words— 
'  Oh,  mj  poor  dear  Howell  t'  I  lat  behind  the  cuitaln  while 
she  was  speaking  to  Miaa  Mlskin — lometimee  so  bintl;  that 
Nanny  had  to  repeat  her  words,  to  make  them  heard  as  lar  as 
the  door," 

"  That  selfish  wretch — Miss  Miskin ! " 

"  It  was  very  moving,  I  assure  yon,  to  hear  not  one  woTd 
of  reproach,  or  even  notice  of  Miss  Miskin's  desertion  In  this 
illness.  What  was  said  was  common-place  enough  ;  but  every 
word  was  kind.  I  have  it  alL  I  took  it  down  with  my 
pencil,  behind  the  curtain  ;  for  I  was  sure  Miss  Hiskin  would 
nerer  remember  it,  Mrs.  Howell  went  on  till  she  came  to 
directions  about  the  bullfinch  that  her  poor  dear  Howell  used 
to  laugh  to  see  perched  upon  her  nightcap  of  a  morning ;  and 
then  she  grew  unintelligible.  I  thought  she  was  only  fidnting ; 
but  while  we  were  trying  to  revive  her,  Nanny  said  she  was 
going.  Miss  Miskin  drew  back  into  the  passage,  shut  the 
door,  and  made  her  escape.  Her  friend  looked  that  way  once 
more,  and  said  that  we  had  all  been  very  good  to  her.  She 
mentioned  her  husband,  as  I  told  you,  and  then  died  vgrj 
^etly." 

"  Miss  Miskin  knows,  of  course?" 

"  I  told  her,  and  did  not  pretend  to  feel  much  sympathy  in 
her  lamentations.  I  told  her  she  had  lost  a  friend  who  would 
have  watched  over  her,  I  beUeved,  till  her  last  breath,  if  she 
had  been  the  one  attacked  by  the  fbver." 

"  What  did  she  say  ?" 

"  She  exclaimed  a  great  deal  about  how  good  we  all  were, 
and  wondered  what  Deerbrook  would  have  done  without  us  ; 
and  said  she  was  sure  I  was  too  kind  to  think  of  leaving  her 
in  the  house  with  the  corpse,  with  only  Nanny,  When  I 
declined  passing  the  night  there,  she  comforted  herself  with 
thinking  aloud  that  her  friend  would  not  haunt  her — certainly 
would  not  haunt  her — as  she  had  gone  to  her  room  at  last. 
Her  final  question  was,  how  soon  I  thought  it  likely  that  she 
should  fe^  the  fever  coming  on.  In  case  of  her  haying 
Caught  it,  aAer  all,  by  going  into  the  room." 

"  What  an  end  to  a  sentimental  Mesdship  of  so  many  yettrs  I" 

"  I  rather  expect  to  hear  in  the  miming  that  she  hag  taken 
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refuge  in  some  neighbour's  house,  and  left  Nanny  alone  with 
the  corpse  to-night." 

"  My  husband's  knock  1"  cried  Hester,  starting  up.  "Hair 
is  your  headache,  love?"  asked  she  anxiously,  as  she  met 
him  at  the  room-door. 

"  Gtooe,  quite  gone,"  he  replied.  "  I  must  step  down  into 
the  sur;geryfor  a  minute,  about  this  poor  little  girl's  medicine; 
and  th^  I  have  a  great  deal  to  tell  you," 

The  sisters  sat  in  perfect  silence  dll  his  return. 

"  Matilda?"  said  Margaret,  looking  up  at  her  brother. 

"  She  is  very  ill ; — not  likely  to  be  better." 

"  And  poor  Mrs.  Howell  is  gone,"  said  Hester.  "  What  a 
sweep  it  is  I     JDid  you  hear,  love  ?     Mrs.  Howell  is  dead." 

"  I  bear.  It  is  a  terrible  destruction  that  we  have  witnessed. 
But  I  trust  it  is  nearly  over.  I  know  of  only  one  or  two  cases 
of  danger  now,  besides  this  little  girl's.  Poor  Matilda  I  But 
we  have  little  thought  to  spare,  even  for  her,  to-night.  If  I 
did  not  know  that  Margaret  is  ready  for  whatever  may  betide," 
he  continued,  fixing  hu  benevolent  gaze  upon  her,  "  and  if, 
moreover,  I  were  not  a&aid  that  some  one  would  be  coming 
to  tell  my  news  if  I  do  not  get  it  out  at  once,  I  should  hesitate 
about  saying  what  I  have  to  say." 

"Philip  has  been  explaining He  is  coming,"  said 

Margaret,  with  such  calmness  as  she  could  command. 

"  Enderby  is  coming ;  and  some  one  else,  whose  explana- 
tions are  more  to  the  purpose,  has  been  explaining.  Mrs. 
Rowland,aIarmedand  shaken  by  her  miseiy,  has  been  acknow- 
ledging tJie  whole  series  of  falsehoods  by  which  she  persuaded, 
convinced  her  brother  that  you  did  not  love  Mm — that  you 
were,  in  &ct,  attached  dbewhere.  I  see  how  angry  you  are. 
Heater.  I  see  you  asking  in  your  own  mind  how  Enderby 
could  be  thus  deluded — ^how  he  could  trust  his  sister  rather 
thou  Margaret — how  I  can  speak  of  him  as  deserving  to  have 
her  after  all  this.  Your  questions  are  reasonable  enough, 
love,  and  yet  they  cannot  be  answered.  Your  doubts  of 
Enderby  are  reasonable  enough  ;  and  yet  I  declare  to  yon 
that  he  is  in  my  eyes  almost,  if  not  quite,  blameless." 

"Thank  you,  brother!"  said  Mai^aret,  looking  up  with 
swimming  eyes. 

"  There  is  one  great  point  to  bo  settled,"  resumed  Hope: 
"_wid  that  is,  whether  you  will  both  be  content  to  bury  in 
silence  the  subject  of  tlus  quarrel,  from  this  hour,relyii^  upon 
my  testimony  and  Mrs.  Bowland's."  ,  ■  ,  ,1  , 
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"  Oh,  EdwaH,  do  not  put  your  name  and  hers  together !" 

"  For  Enderbj's  juBtification,  and  for  Margaret's  sake,  my 
name  shall  be  joined  with  the  arch-fiend's,  if  necessary,  my 
love.  You  must,  as  I  was  staying,  rely  upon  the  testimony  of 
those  who  know  the  whole,  that  Enderby'a  conduct  throughout 
has  been,  if  not  the  very  wisest  aad  best,  perfectly  natural,  and 
consiatent  vrith  the  love  for  Margaret  which  he  has  cherished 
to  this  hour." 

"  [  knew  it,"  murmured  Margaret. 

"  He  wiU  himself  disclose  as  much  as  he  thinks  proper, 
when  he  comes  :  but  he  comes  full  of  fear  and  doubt  about 
hia  reception." 

Maigaret  hung  her  head,  feeling  that  it  was  well  she  was 
reminded  what  reason  there  was  for  his  coming  with  doubt 
and  trembling  in  his  heart. 

"  As  he  comes  full  of  fear  and  doubt,"  resumed  Hope,  "  I 
must  tell  you  first  that  he  never  received  your  last  letter, 
Margaret.  He  thought  you  would  not  answer  his.  He  thought 
you  took  him  at  his  word  about  uot  attempting  explanation." 

"  What  an  unhappy  accident ! "  cried  Hester.  "  Who  carried 
that  letter  ?    How  did  it  happen 't " 

"  It  was  no  accident,  my  dear.  Mrs.  Rowland  burned  that 
letter." 

Mat^iaret  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  ;  then,  suddenly 
looking  up,  ehe  cried, 

"Did  she  read  it?" 

"  No,  She  says  she  dared  uot.  Why,  Margaret,  you  seem 
sorry  that  she  did  not !  You  think  it  would  have  cleai-ed 
you.  I  have  no  doubt  she  thought  so  too  ;  and  that  that  was 
the  reason  why  she  averted  her  eyes  from  it.  Yes,  it  was  a 
cruel  injury,  Margaret.     Can  you  forgive  it,  do  you  think  ?" 

"  Not  to-night,"  said  Hester.  "  Do  not  ask  it  of  her  to- 
night." 

"  I  believe  I  may  ask  it  at  this  very  moment.  The  happy 
can  forgive.     Is  it  not  so,  Margaret?" 

"  For  myself  I  could  and  I  do,  brother.  I  would  go  now 
and  nurse  her  child,  and  comfort  her.     But " 

"  But  you  cannot  forgive  the  wretchedness  she  has  caused 
to  Phibp.  Well,  if  you  each  foi^ve  her  for  your  own  part, 
there  is  a  chance  that  she  may  yet  lift  up  her  humbled  head." 

"  What  possessed  her  to  hate  us  so?"  said  Hester. 

"Her  hatred  to  us  is  the  result  of  long  habits  of  tU-will,  of 
selfish  pride,  and  of  low  pertinacity  about  small  objects.   That 
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is  tlia  vay  in  irMoh  I  acoomrt  for  It  all.  She  disliked  von 
first  far  juMt  ooimectioa  with  the  Gfoth  )  and  then  she  disliked 
me  for  mr  connection  vitii  you.  She  nouriahed  up  all  her 
personal  feelings  into  an  oppositdon  to  us  and  our  doiogs  ;  and 
when  she  bad  done  this,  and  found  her  own  only  brother  going 
over  to  the  enemy,  as  she  regarded  it,  her  dislike  grew  Into  a 
paasion  of  hatred.  Under  the  influence  of  this  passion,  she  has 
been  led  on  to  say  and  to  do  more  and  more  tbat  wotdd  snit  her 
purposes,  till  she  has  found  herself  sunk  in  an  abyss  of  guilt. 
I  really  believe  she  was  not  folly  aware  of  her  sitnatioii,  till 
her  misery  of  to-day  revealed  it  to  her." 

"Poor  thing!"  said  Mai^aret.  " Is  there  nothing  we  ean 
do  to  help  her  ?  " 

"We  will  ask  Enderby.  I  take  hers  to  be  no  tincommon 
case.  The  dislikes  of  low  and  selfish  minds  generally  bear 
very  much  the  character  of  hers,  though  they  may  not  be 
pampered  by  ciroumstances  into  such  a  luxuriance  as  in  this 
case.  In  a  city,  Mrs.  Bowland  might  have  been  an  ordinary 
spiteftil  fine  lady.  In  such  a  place  as  Deerbrook,  and  with  a 
famUy  of  rivals'  cousins  incessantly  before  hJer  eyes,  to 
exercise  her  passions  upon,  she  has  ended  in  being ." 

"  What  she  is,"  said  Margaret,  as  Hope  stopped  far  a  word. 

"  Margaret  ia  lees  sorprised  than  you  expected,  is  she  not  ?  " 
said  Hester.  "  You  did  not  suppose  that  she  wonld  sit  and 
listen  as  she  does  to  your  analysis  of  Mrs.  Rowland.  Bnt  if 
the  truth  were  known,  she  carries  a  propheoy  about  her  on 
her  finger.  I  have  no  doubt  she  has  been  expecting  this  very 
news  ever  since  she  recovered  her  ring.  Yes  or  no,  Mai^aret?" 

"  I  shonld  rather  say  she  has  canied  a  propheoy  in  her 
heart  all  these  long  months,"  said  Hope,  "  of  which  that  on 
her  finger  is  only  tiie  symbol." 

"However  it  may  be,"  said  Hester,  "it  has  prepared  a 
reception  for  Mr,  Enderby,  There  is  no  resisting  a  prophecy. 
What  is  written  is  written." 

"  I  must  hear  him,  you  know,"  said  Margaret,  gently. 

"  Tou  must;  and  you  must  hear  him  fhvoumbly,"  said  her 
brother. 

"  I  had  forgotten,"  said  Hester,  ringing  the  bell.  "  Horns, 
a  good  fire  in  the  breakfast-roora,  immediately." 

Within  the  hour,  Philip  and  Margaret  were  by  that  fireside, 
finally  wedded  in  heart  and  sooi.  It  was  astonishing  how 
little  explanation  was  needed  when  Margaret  had  once  been 
told,  in  additton  to  thefiictof  her  letter  having  been  destooy^, 
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that  she  waa  declared  to  have  made  Mrs,  Enderby  the  depo- 
sitoiy  of  her  confidence  about  ■  prior  attachment.  There 
was,  however,  as  much  to  relate  as  there  was  little  to  explain. 
How  Enderby's  heart  burned  within  him,  when,  in  sporting 
with  the  idea  of  a  prior  attachment,  it  came  out  what  Margaret 
had  fblt  at  the  moment  of  his  intrusion  upon  the  conference 
with  Hope,  of  which  he  had  since,  as  at  the  time,  been  eo 
jealousl  the  amtuemtmt  on  her  own  parb,  and  the  joy  on 
Hester's,  which  she  waa  trying  to  conceal  by  her  downcast 
looks  1  How  his  soul  melted  within  bim  when  she  ovmed 
her  momentary  regret  at  being  saved  from  under  the  ioe,  and 
the  cwisolatioQ  and  stimulus  she  had  derived  from  her  brother's 
expression  of  affection  for  her  on  the  spoti  How  clear,  how 
true  B  refiitation  were  theae  revealings  of  the  impatations 
Hist  had  been  cast  upon  her  I  and  how  strangely  had  the  facts 
been  distorted  by  a  prejudiced  imafpnarion  1  How  sweet  in 
tiie  telling  was  the  story  of  the  ring,  so  sad  in  the  experience! 
Itnd  the  recountings  of  the  times  tliat  they  had  seen  each  other 
of  late.  Philip  had  caught  more  glimpses  than  she.  He 
came  down — he  dared  not  Bay  to  watch  over  her  in  this  time 
of  sickness— but  because  he  could  not  stay  away  when  he 
heard  of  the  condition  of  Deerbrook.  Bnt  for  tms  sickness 
would  they  have  met — should  they  ever  have  nnderatood  each 
other  again?  This  was  a  Bpecufation  on  which  they  could 
not  dwell— it  led  them  too  near  the  verge  of  the  grave  which 
was  yawning  for  Matilda.  Mrs.  Bowlsnd  would  have  been 
relieved,  but  the  relief  would  have  been  not  unmixed  with 
humiliation,  if  she  could  have  known  how  easily  she  waa 
let  off  in  this  long  conference.  Hot  only  can  the  happy  easily 
forgive,  but  they  are  exceedingly  apt  to  foi^et  the  causes  and 
the  history  of  tiieir  woes  ;  and  the  wretched  lady  who,  in  the 
midst  of  her  grief  and  terror  for  her  child,  trembled  at  home 
at  the  image  of  the  lovers  she  had  injured,  was,  to  those 
lovers  in  their  happiness,  much  as  if  she  had  never  existed. 

"Mrs.  Howelll"  smd  Margaret,  hearing  her  sist«:  mention 
tbeor  departed  ndghbour,  after  Philip  was  gone.  "Is  it 
possible  that  it  was  this  veiy  afternoon  that  I  saw  that  poor 
woman  die?" 

"  Even  so,  dear.  How  many  days,  or  months,  or  yesn, 
have  you  lived  since?     A  whole  age  of  bliss,  Margaret  I"  ■ 

"  Margaret's  blush  said  "  Yes," 
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Oh  the  first  news  of  the  iever  being  gone,  the  Gieya  returned 
to  Deerbrook,  and  Dr.  Levitt's  laimly  soon  followed.  The 
place  wore  n  strange  appearance  to  those  who  had  been  absent 
for  some  time.  Lai^  patches  of  grass  overspread  the  main 
street,  and  cows  might  have  pastured  on  the  tl^tch  of  some  of 
the  cottages,  while  the  once  green  chtirchjard  looked  brown 
and  bare  from  the  number  of  new  graves  crowded  in  among 
the  old  ones.  In  many  a  court  were  the  spring-flowers 
running  wild  over  the  weedy  borders,  for  want  of  hands  to 
tend  them ;  and  the  birds  built  in  many  a  chimney  from 
which  the  blue  smoke  had  been  wont  to  rise  in  the  morning 
air.  Sophia  and  her  sisters  noted  these  things  as  they  walked 
throQgh  the  place  on  the  morning  aiter  their  arrival,  while 
their  father  was  engaged  in  inspecting  the  parish  register,  to 
learn  how  many  of  his  neighbours  were  gone,  and  their 
mother  was  paymg  her  visit  of  condolence  to  Mrs.  Sowland. 

Fanny  and  Muy  were  much  impressed  this  day  with 
Matilda's  death.  They  had  £rst  wondered,  and  then  wept, 
when  they  heard  of  it  at  a  distance :  and  now,  when  once 
more  on  the  spot  where  they  had  seen  her  daily,  and  had 
hourly  criticised  her  looks,  her  sayings,  and  doings,  they  were 
under  a  strong  sense  of  the  meanness  and  frivolity  of  their 
talk,  and  the  nnkindness  of  tlieir  ieelings  about  one  whose 
faults  could  hardly  be  colled  her  OYm,  and  who  might  now, 
they  supposed,  be  living  and  moving  in  scenes  and  amidst 
circumstances  whose  solemnity  and  importance  put  to  shame 
the  petty  intercourse  they  had  carried  on  with  her  here.  Both 
resolved  in  their  hearts  that  if  Anna  Bowland  should  praise 
her  own  dancing,  and  flatten  her  bock  before  she  spoke,  and 
talk  often  of  the  time  when  she  should  be  married,  they  wonld 
let  it  all  pass,  and  not  tell  mamma  or  Sophia,  or  exchange 
satirical  looks  with  each  other.  They  remembered  now  that 
Matilda  had  done  good  and  kind  things,  which  had  been 
disregarded  at  the  time  when  they  were  bent  on  ridiculing 
her.  It  was  just  hereabouts  that  she  took  oS  her  worsted 
gloves,  one  bitter  day  in  the  winter,  and  put  them  on  the 
hands  of  her  little  brother  who  was  crying  with  cold;  and  it 
was  by  yonder  comer  that  she  directed  a  stranger  gentleman 
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into  the  right  road  so  prettily  tbat  be  looked  after  her  as  slie 
milked  away,  and  said  she  would  be  the  pride  of  the  place 
some  day.  Alas  1  there  she  lay — in  the  vault  imder  the 
church;  and  she  would  be  no  one's  pride  in  this  worid, 
e^icept  in  her  poor  mother's  heart. 

"  There  is  somebody  not  in  mourning,"  cried  Fanny;  "  the 
very  first,  besides  my  cousins,  tiiat  we  have  seen  to-day.  Oh, 
it  is  Mrs.  James  1     Shall  we  not  speak  to  her?" 

Mrs.  James  seemed  warmed  oat  of  her  usual  indifference. 
She  shoot  hands  almost  afiectionately  with  Sophia.  The 
meeting  of  acquaintances  who  find  themselves  alive  after  a 
pestilence  is  unlike  any  other  kind  of  meeting:  it  animates 
the  most  indifferent,  and  almost  makes  friends  of  enemies. 
While  Mrs.  James  and  Sophia  were  making  mutual  inquiries, 
Mary  called  Fanny's  attention  to  what  was  to  be  seen  opposite. 
There  was  a  glittering  row  of  large,  freshly~gilt  letters — 
"  Miskin,  late  Howell,  Haberdasher,  &c."  Miss  Miskin,  in 
the  deepest  mourning,  with  a  countenance  trained  to 
melancholy,  was  peeping  through  the  ribbcHis  and  handker- 
chiefs which  veiled  her  window,  to  see  whether  the  Miss 
Greys  were  on  their  way  to  her  or  not.  Sophia  would  not 
have  been  able  to  resist  going  in,  but  that,  on  parting  from 
Mrs.  James,  she  saw  the  true  object  of  her  morning  walk 
approaching  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Walcot.  Her  intention  had 
been  to  meet  him  in  his  rounds ;  and  here  he  was. 

If  Mrs.  James  had  berai  almost  affectionate,  what  was  Mr. 
Walcot  ?  He  had  really  gone  thtoi:^h  a  great  deal  of  anxiety 
and  suffering  lately,  and  his  heart  was  very  soft  and  tender 
jnst  now.  He  turned  about,  and  walked  with  Sophia — 
walked  a  mile  out  into  the  country  by  her  side,  and  neither 
seemed  to  have  any  thought  of  turning  back,  till  Fanny 
reminded  her  sister  how  long  Tnummft  would  have  been  kept 
waiting  for  her  to  go  and  call  on  the  Levitts.  The  conver- 
sation had  been  in  an  under  voice,  all  the  way  out  and  back; 
but,  when  the  parting  was  to  take  place,  when  Mr.  Walcot 
was  to  leave  them  in  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  the  little 
girls  heard  a  few  words  which  threw  some  light  on  what  had 
been  passing.  They  caught  from  Sophia,  "  I  must  consult 
my  parents  ; "  and  as  they  hurried  homewards  with  her,  they 
ventured  to  cast  up  a  gliuice  of  droll  meaning  into  her  face, 
which  made  her  try  to  help  smiling,  and  to  speak  sharply  ; 
and  then  they  knew  t^t  they  had  guessed  the  truth. 

iir.  6i«^inade  Ipa  call  upon  his  cousiiis  that  evening.    He 
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requetted  Bome  private  oonreiBatiou  with  Hope.  Hia  ol^Mila 
were,  to  leom  Hope's  opinion  of  Mr.  Walcot,  as  he  haA  Bern 
him  of  late  under  very  trying  cirotunstances ;  and,  if  thia 
opiuoD  should  be  stuSciently  faTounible  to  warrant  ths 
proportion,  to  open  the  subject  of  a  partnenhip' — a  paitnsr- 
ship  in  which,  as  was  imr,  Mr.  Waloot  should  have  a  small 
share  at  present  of  the  income,  and  a  large  propoititm  df  the 
labour — which  was  all  that  the  young  man,  tinder  the  effect 
of  his  reoent  terrors,  and  of  his  veneratira  for  Mr.  Hope, 
wished  or  desired.  He  bad  declared  that  if  he  could  abtun 
hia  beloved  Bophia,  and  be  permitted  to  rely  on  Mr.  Hc^ 
as  his  partner  and  friend,  he  should  be  the  happiest  aan 
alive  ;  and  be  was  confident  that  his  parents  would  consider 
him  a  most  fiirtunat«  youth,  to  be  tweired,  at  fais  outset  into 
liie,  into  such  a  ikmily  as  Mr.  Girey'a,  and  under  the 
pTofessionai  guidaaoe  ctf  suah  a  practitiimer  and  snob  a  man 
as  Mr.  Hope. 

There  seemed  to  be  ersry  probability  of  his  beeoming  the 
happiest  man  alire ;  for  the  Oreys  were  clearly  well  disposed 
towurds  him,  and  Mr.  Hofte  had  nothing  to  say  of  him  which 
could  hurt  their  feelings.  He  repeated  what  he  had  dealnred 
to  Mr.  Bowland — that  Mr.  Walcot's  enei^ea  seemed  to  be 
concentrated  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  that  his 
professional  knowledge  appeared  to  be  sufficient.  There  was 
no  doubt  of  his  kindness  of  heart;  and,  though  it  could  not 
be  expected  of  him  that  he  would  ever  make  a  striking  fignre 
in  the  world,  yet  he  might  sustain  a  iilr  portion  of  respect- 
ability and  usefulness  in  a  country  station.  As  to  the 
partnership,  no  difficulty  arose.  Mr.  Grey  frankly  explained 
that  picsent  income  was  far  less  of  an  object  t^n  to  hJtTe  his 
dat^hter  settled  beside  her  parents,  and  his  son-in-law  use- 
iiiUy  and  honourably  oooupied.  Bophia  would  have  enough 
money  to  make  Walcot'a  income  an  a&ir  of  inferior  con- 
sideration. If  he  should  deserve  an  increase  by  and  by,  it 
would  be  all  very  well.  If  not^  the  young  peopfe  must  get 
on  without.  Anything  was  better  than  sending  the  young 
man  away  to  establish  himself  in  a  new  place,  wi^  no  happier 
prospects  to  Sophia's  &mily  than  that  of  parting  with  har  to 
a  disttrace  at  last. 

It  did  not  require  many  days  to  complete  the  Brrangements. 
Hester  was  at  first  a  little  vexed,  but  on  the  whcJto  much 
more  amused,  at  the  idea  of  her  husband  having  Mr.  Waloot 
for  a  partner:  and  she  soon  saw  the  adTtttt^;*  of  hU  being 
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st»red  msaj  a  long  country  riiie,  and  many  a  viiit  &t  in- 
oonTenient  eeasooB,  hy  his  junior  being  at  hand.  Sbe  made 
DO  subatantial  objection,  and  invited  Afr.  Walcot  to  the  botue 
will)  all  due  cordiality.  The  young  man's  gratitude  and 
devotion  knew  no  boonds;  and  the  only  trouble  Hope  felt  in 
the  bufiinesa  was  the  awkwardnesB  of  abeokiug  his  expressioni 
of  thankfalnew. ' 

When  the  announcement  of  tte  double  arrangement  was  ta 
be  made,  Mrs.  Grey  could  not  redet  going  herielf  to  Mra. 
Bowland ;  and  Sop^  vras  sorry  that  eha  could  not  be  present 
too,  to  see  how  die  lady  would  receive  the  news  of  a  third 
gentleman  marrying  into  the  GTeya'  connection  so  decidedly. 
But  Mr.  Grey  took  care  to  enlighten  his  partner  on  the 
matter  srane  hours  before;  so  that  Mrs.  Bowluid  was  pre- 
pared. She  persuaded  herself  that  she  was  very  apathetic — ' 
that  she  had  no  feelings  left  for  the  affairs  of  life — that  her 
inteieats  were  all  buried  in  the  tomb  of  her  own  Matilda. 
Mrs.  Grey  bad  tiierefore  nothing  in  particular  to  tell  Sophia 
when  she  returned  from  paying  the  visit. 

In  exchange  for  the  news,  Sir  William  and  Lady  HunteP 
sent  baok  their  congratulations,  and  a  very  gracious  and 
extensive  invitation  to  dinner.  Finding  that  Mra.  Rowland's 
brother  was  really,  with  the  approbation  of  his  family,  going 
to  marry  Mrs.  Hope's  sister,  and  that  Mrs.  Bowland's  protegi 
was  entering  into  partnership  with  Mr,  Hope  himself,  they 
thought  it  the  right  time  to  give  their  sanction  to  the  recon- 
ciliations which  were  taHng  place,  by  being  civil  to  all  the 
parties  round.  So  Lady  Hunter  came  in  state  to  Deerbrook, 
one  fine  day,  made  all  due  apol(^;ies,  and  invited  to  dinner 
the  whole  connection.  Mra.  BowUmd  could  not  go,  of  course ; 
and  Margaret  detained:  but  all  the  rest  went.  Margaret 
was  on  the  eve  of  her  marriage,  and  she  preferred  oas  more 
day  with  Murio,  to  a  visit  of  ceremony.  She  beg^;ed  Kiilip 
to  go,  as  his  sister  oould  not ;  and  he  obeyed  with  a  good 
grace,  grudging  the  loss  of  a  sweet  spring  evening  over  Sir 
William  Hunter's  dinner  table  the  less,  that  he  knew  Mai^aret 
and  Maria  wrae  making  the  best  use  of  it  together. 

Onoe  more  the  friends  sat  in  the  summer-hoase,  by  the 
windoW)  whence  they  loved  to  look  abroad  upon  meadow, 
wood,  and  stream.  Here  thOT  had  studied  together,  and 
cherished  each  other:  here  they  hod  eagerly  imputed  a 
mnltitode  of  thoughts,  and  carefully  concealed  a  few.  Here 
they  were  lutw  ceDveniiig  to^f^tt  for  the  last  time  befiira 
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their  approschmg  sepsration.  JSariA  iighed  often,  aa  she 
well  might ;  and  when  Mai^aret  looked  abroad  upon  the 
bean-Betters  in  the  distant  field,  and  listened  to  the  bleat  of 
the  lambs  which  came  up  from  the  pastures,  and  was  aware 
of  the  scent  of  the  hyacinths  occasionally  wafted  in  iiom  poor 
Matilda's  neighbouring  flower-plot,  she  sighed  too. 

"  You  mtm  take  some  of  our  hyacinths  with  you  to  London, 
and  see  whether  they  will  not  blossom  there,"  said  Maria, 
answering  to  her  friend's  thought, 

"I  hardly  know  whether  there  would  be  most  pun  or 
pleasuie  in  seeing  plants  sprout,  and  then  wither,  in  the 
little  balcony  of  a  back  drawing-room,  which  overlooks  gables 
or  stables,  instead  of  these  delicious  green  meadows." 

"  How  fond  you  were,  two  years  ago,  of  imagining  the  bliss 
of  living  always  in  eight  of  this  very  landscape  !  Tet  it  has 
yielded  already  to  the  back  drawing-room,  with  a  prospect  of 
stables  and  gables." 

"  We  shall  come  and  look  upon  yoor  woods  sometimes,  yon 
know.  I  am  not  bidding  good-bye  to  this  place,  or  to  yoo. 
God  forbid  ! " 

"  Now  tell  me,  Margaret,"  sjud  Maria,  after  a  pause,  *'  tell 
me  when  you  are  to  be  married." 

"  That  IS  what  I  was  just  about  to  do.     We  go  on  Tuesday." 

"  Indeed  I  in  three  daysl  But  why  should  it  not  be  so? 
It  is  a  weaiy  time  since  you  promised  first." 

"  A  year  ago,  there  were  reasons,  as  Philip  admits  now, 
why  I  could  not  leave  Heeter  and  Edward.  There  are  no 
such  reasons  now.  They  are  prosperous:  their  days  of 
struggle,  when  they  wanted  me — my  head,  my  hands,  my 
little  income — are  past.  Edward's  practice  has  come  back  to 
him,  with  increase  for  Mr.  Walcot  There  is  nothing  more 
to  fear  for  them." 

"  Tou  have  done  your  duty  by  them ;  now ." 

"  My  dutyl  What  has  it  been  to  theirs?  Oh,  Maria!  what 
a  spectacle  has  that  been!  When  I  think  how  they  have 
'  overcome  evil  with  good,'  how  they  have  endured,  how  for- 
given, how  toiled  and  watched  on  their  enemies'  behalf,  till 
they  have  ruled  all  the  minds,  and  touched  all  the  hearts,  of 
friends  and  foes  for  miles  round,  I  think  theirs  the  most 
gracious  piece  of  tribulation  that  ever  befel.  At  home, — Oh,  • 
even  you  do  not  know  what  a  home  it  is  1 " 

Nor  was  Margaret  herself  aware  what  that  home  was  now. 
one  saw  how  Edward  had  there,  too, 'overcome evil  W^ good'  « 
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—■how  he  had  permanentl;  established  Heater  in  her  highest 
moods  of  mind,  strengthened  her  to  overcome  the  one  mbappy 
tendency  from  which  she  had  suffered  through  the  whole  of 
her  life,  and  dispersed  all  storms  from  the  dwelling  wherein 
his  child  was  to  grow  up :  but  she  did  not  know  half  the 
extent  of  his  victory,  or  the  deUght  of  its  rewards.  She 
knew  nothii^  of  the  secret  shudder  with  which  he  looted 
back  npon  the  entanglement,  the  peril,  the  suffering  he  had 
gone  through ;  or  of  the  deep  peace  which  had  setded  down 
upon  hia  soul,  now  that  the  struggle  was  well  past.  She  little 
imagined  how,  when  all  the  world  r^^arded  him  as  an  old 
married  man,  hia  was  now,  in  truth,  the  aoul  of  the  lover: 
how,  from  having  at  one  time  pitied,  feared,  recoiled  from  her 
with  whom  he  had  connected  himself  for  life,  he  had  risen,  by 
dint  of  a  religioua  discharge  of  duty  towards  her,  from  self- 
reproach  and  mere  compassion,  to  patience,  to  hope,  to  interest, 
to  admiration,  to  love — love  at  last  worthy  of  hers — love 
which  satisfied  even  Hester's  imperious  affections,  and  set 
even  her  over-busy  mind  and  heart  at  rest.  Little  did 
Margaret  imagine  all  this.  There  was  but  one,  beside 
Edward  himself,  who  knew  it ;  and  that  one  was  Morris,  who 
daily  thanked  God  that  strength  had  been  given  according  to 
the  need. 

"  There  is  but  one  person  in  the  world,  Maria,"  said  her 
friend,  "  on  whose  account  I  cannot  help  being  anxious.  I 
was  faithless  about  Hester  as  long  as  it  was  possible  to  have 
an  uneasy  thought  for  her;  and  now  I  am  afr^d  I  shall  sin 
in  the  same  way  about  you." 

"And  why  should  you,  Margaret?  If  I  were  without 
object,  without  hope,  without  experience,  without  the  power 
of  self-rule  which  such  experience  gives,  you  might  w^  fear 
for  me.  But  why  now?  It  is  not  reasonable  towards  the 
Providence  under  which  we  live;  it  is  not  just  to  me." 

"  That  is  very  true.  But  though  it  is  not  too  much  for 
your  faith,  that  you  are  infirm  and  suffering  in  body,  poor, 
solitary,  living  by  toil,  without  love,  without  prospect — though 
all  this  may  not  be  too  much  for  your  faith,  Maria,  I  own  it  is 
at  times  for  mine." 

"  Of  all  these  evils,  there  is  but  one  which  is  very  hard  to 
bear.  I  am  solitary;  and  the  suffering  from  the  sense  of  this 
is  great.  But  what  has  been  borne  may  be  borne  ;  and  this 
evil  is  precisely  that  which  has  been  the  peculiar  trial  of  the 
greatest  and  best  of  their  race — or  of  those  who  have  be^" 
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recogDlsod  M  Biuli.  You  frill  not  luiqioie  that  t  try  to 
flatter  my  piide  vith  tiiia  thought ;  or  Aat  the  most  inune 
prids  could  be  a,  aupport  uader  thii  kind  of  suffering.  I 
mean  only  that  there  can  be  nothing  morally  fatal  in  a.  trial 
which  many  of  the  wisest  and  best  have  loitained." 

"  But  it  is  painful — verj  paioful." 

"For  the  mere  pain,  let  it  paca;  vAfar  &b  a^ts  ditagremmi 
of  my  lot,  let  lu  not  dare  to  ipeak  evil  of  them,  lett  we  ahonld 
be  ■lanilnring  my  beat  friends.  If  infinnity.  toil^  poTertTi  and/ 
the  foibles  of  people  about  us,  all  go  to  fiirtify  iia  in  self-rejiance,l 
God  forbid  that  we  should  quarrel  with  them  I"  ^ 

"But  are  you  sure,  quite  sure,  that  you  oan  stand  the  dii- 
cipline  ?  that  your  neires,  as  well  as  your  soul,  oan  endnra  f " 

"  Par  from  enre  I  but  my  peril  is  less  than  it  was ;  and  I 
have,  therefore,  every  hope  of  victory  at  last  In  my  wilder- 
ness, some  tempter  or  another  comes,  at  times  when  my  heart 
is  hungry,  and  my  faith  is  fainting,  and  ahows  me  auoh  a  lot 
as  yours — all  the  sunny  kingdoms  of  love  and  hope  given  into 
your  hand — and  then  the  desert  of  my  lot  looks  dreary  enough 
for  the  moment;  but  then  arises  the  very  reasonable  question, 
why  we  should  demand  that  one  lot  should,  in  this  exceedingly 
small  section  of  our  immortality,  be  as  happy  aa  another :  why 
we  cannot  each  husband  our  own  life  and  meana  withoidl 
wanting  to  be  all  equaL  Let  us  bless  Heaven  for  yoor  lot,  by 
all  means  ;  bnt  why,  in  the  name  of  Frovidenoe,  should  mine 
be  like  it  ?  l^ay,  Margaret,  why  these  tears  7  For  their  sake 
I  will  t«ll  you — and  thea  we  shall  have  talked  quite  enough 
about  me — that  you  are  no  fair  judge  of  my  lot.  You  see  ma 
oflen,  generally,  in  the  midst  of  annoyance,  and  yon  do  not 
(because  no  one  can)  look  with  the  eye  of  my  mind  upon  the 
future.  If  you  could,  for  one  day  and  night,  feel  with  my 
feelings,  and  see  through  vay  eyes ." 

"  Oh,  that  I  eould  I.  I  should  be  the  holier  fbr  ever  after  ?" 

"  Nay,  nay  I  but  if  you  could  do  this,  you  would  know,  fnmi 
henceforth,  that  there  are  glimpsed  of  heaven  for  me  in  soli- 
tude, as  for  you  in  love  ;  and  that  it  is  almost  as  good  to  look 
forward  without  fear  of  chance  or  change,  as  with  such  a 
flutter  of  hope  as  is  stirring  in  you  now.  So  much  lew  the 
solitaries  of  the  eiarUi,  and  becianse  Proridence  should  be 
justified  of  his  children.  Now,  when  is  thit  family  meeting 
to  take  place  in  the  comer-house  ?  " 

"  Frank  hopes  to  land  in  Aoguat ;  and  A  ana,  Hrs.  ffilofaiist, 
will  meet  him  as  Booft  ae  she  OM  hear,  in  her  by-oonwr  ef  Ae 
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world,  of  hia  aniTal.  The  other  sister  is  still  abroad,  and 
cannot  come.  I  hope  Anne  may  be  a  friend  to  you — an  inti- 
mate. Judging  by  her  brothers,  and  her  own  letters,  I  think 
she  mnst  be  worthy." 

"  Thank  you ;  but  you  are,  and  ever  will  b«,  my  intimate. 
There  can  be  no  other.     We  shall  be  often  seeing  yon  here." 

"  Sometimes ;  and  we  shall  have  you  with  us." 

"  No  :  I  cannot  come  to  London.  I  shall  never  leave  this 
place  Agsia,  I  believe ;  but  you  will  be  often  coming  to  it. 
When  that  crowd  of  new  graves  in  the  churchyard  shall  be 
waving  with  grass,  and  those  old  woods  looking  more  ancient 
still,  and  tiie  grown  people  of  Deerbrook  telling  their  httle 
ones  all  about  the  pestilence  that  swept  the  place  at  the  end  of 
the  great  scarcity,  when  thty  were  children,  you  and  yours, 
and  perhaps  I,  may  sit,  a  knot  of  grey-headed  friends,  and 
hear  over  again  about  those  good  old  days  of  ours,  as  we  shall 
then  call  them." 

"And  tell  how  there  was  an  aged  man,  who  told  us  of  his 
seeing  the  deer  come  down  throi^h  the  forest  to  drink  at  the 
brook.     I  should  like  to  behold  those  future  days." 

"  And  to  remember  whose  face  you  saw  in  the  torchlight, 
at  the  time  and  place  of  yotir  hearing  the  old  man's  tale. 
Whose  horse  do  I  heat  stopping  at  the  stable  ?  " 

"  It  is  Philip's.  He  has  groped  home  before  the  rest," 
said  Margaret,  drawing  back  from  the  window  with  the  smile 
still  upon  her  face.  "  Now,  Maria,  before  any  one  comes,  tell 
me — would  you  like  to  be  with  me  on  Tuesday  morning  or 
not  ?     Do  as  you  like." 

"  I  will  come,  to  be  sure,"  said  Maria,  smiling.  "And  now, 
while  there  is  any  twilight  left,  go  and  give  Mr.  Enderby  the 
walk  is  the  shrubbery  that  he  galloped  home  for." 

Margaret  kept  Philip  waiting  while  she  lighted  her  friend's 
lamp  ;  and  its  gleam  ^one  from  the  window  of  the  summer- 
honse  for  long,  while,  talking  of  Maria,  the  lovers  paced  the 
shrubbery,  and  let  the  twilight  go. 
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